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PREFACE. 

I  N  presenting  a  work  which  professes  only  to  be  '  original, 
translated,  and  selected,'  the  Editor  deems  it  unnecessary  to 
say  much  by  way  of  Preface. 

For  those  which  are  original  he  is  indebted  to  the  Author 
of  *  My  Grandmother's  Guests  and  their  Tales/  the  Author  of 

*  Tales  of  Irish  Life,'  the  Author  of  *  Eccentric  Tales/  and  other 
popular  writers. 

The  translations  are  chiefly  from  the  French  and  German, 
but  he  has  endeavoured,  he  hopes  successfully,  to  adapt  them 
to  the  taste  of  the  English  reader. 

The  selections,  made  with  the  desire  of  passing  *  from  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe/  are  from  '  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine/ *The  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  '  The  Ladies'  Museum/ 

*  Arliss's  Pocket  Magazine,'  and  various  other  sources;  but, 
in  his  anxiety  to  present  the  greatest  possible  variety  which 
could  be  embraced  in  a  couple  of  volumes,  the  Editor  feels  it 
his  duty  to  state  that  he  has,  in  two  or  three  instances,  borrow- 
ed rather  largely  from  works  of  more  permanent  interest,  and 
although  that  of  which  he  has  thus  availed  himself  has  been 
greatly  compressed,  he  considers  this  acknowledgment  due, 
not  only  to  the  justly  celebrated  Authors  with  whom  some 
liberty  has  been  taken,  but  to  the  readers  who  may  perhaps, 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  recognize  '  an  old  friend  with  a 
new  face.' 
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THE  MOUSQUETAIRE. 

Vive  Henri  Quatre!  Vive  ce  roi  raillant '. 

Ce  diable  a  quatre  qui  a  le  triple  talent, 

De  boire,  de  battre,  et  de  faire  le  verd  galant. 

The  taking-  of  the  town  of  Sedan  had  g-loriously  terminated  the  cam- 
paig-n  which  Henry  IV.  had  made  against  his  rebelHous  subjects  in  that 
part  of  his  dominions.  The  war  was  over,  and  the  army  expected  that 
the  king-  would  depart  without  delay  for  the  capital ;  when  he  suddenly 
announced  his  intention  of  staying-  at  Buzanci,  and  this  in  such  a  manner 
as  led  those  who  were  nearest  his  person  to  believe  that  he  would  not 
soon  quit  it.  It  happened  not  unfrequently  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy 
which  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  times  rendered  expedient,  he  purposely 
misled  some  of  his  adherents  as  to  his  intentions ;  and  sometimes  the 
amours  in  which  the  g-ood  king-  indulg-ed,  and  which  he  was  not  fond  of 
making  too  public,  induced  him  to  keep  his  movements  secret.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  neither  of  these  causes  seemed  to  operate.     Orders 
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were  given  to  prepare  the  king-'s  quarters ;  every  thing'  seemed  to  ensure 
a  long-  occupation  of  them;  and  the  Marshal  Bassompierre  was  sum- 
moned to  bear  the  king-'s  dispatches  to  Paris. 

*  And  now,  Marshal,'  said  the  king-,  when  he  had  delivered  to  him 
the  state  missives,  of  which  he  had  selected  him  to  be  the  bearer,  '  that 
you  know  exactly  the  purport  of  this  honourable  employment  for  which 
I  have  eng-ag-ed  your  g-ood  services,  I  must  disclose  to  you  another,  not 
less  honourable  to  you,  who  are  a  true  'squire  of  dames,  but  somewhat 
more  dehcate.' 

'  The  delivery  of  a  billet-doux,  sire  ?'  said  Bassompierre,  who  always 
practised  that  famiharity  which  the  king-  liked,  but  without  ever  abus- 
ing- it. 

*  Nay,  Marshal,'  said  Henry ;  '  were  that  a  commission  to  intrust  thee 
with  ?  A  lackey  can  deliver  one  billet-doux ;  but  I  have  two,  and  I  want 
them  to  be  transmitted  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  of  the  fair  ones  may 
g-uess  that  the  other  has  received  a  letter.' 

'  Your  majesty  may  consider  that  they  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
ladies,'  replied  Bassompierre. 

'  But  remember.  Marshal,  that  it  is  the  employment  of  all  the  smaller 
devils,  who  are  not  yet  big-  enough  to  do  notable  mischief,  to  lay  traps  for 
intrig-uers ;  and  if,  by  any  unlucky  accident,  these  billets  should  miss 
their  destination,  it  were  worse  work  for  us  than  to  have  to  take  Sedan 
over  ag-ain.' 

'  But,  my  g-ood  hege,'  said  Bassompierre,  '  this  is  not  the  first  lettei 
I  ever  delivered :  I  have  not  been  bred  in  the  court  of  France  since  I  was 
as  tall  as  my  sword,  and  (I  speak  it  proudly)  in  the  daily  coirtemplation  of 
your  grace's  g-ood  example,  without  learning-  how  to  conduct  such  an  aifair 
dexterously.  Trust  me,  my  Hege,  the  letters  shall  be  kissed  by  the  fair 
lips  to  which  they  are  destined  in  as  short  a  time  as  post-horses  can  carry 
them  to  Paris.' 

*  Away  with  thee,  g-ood  Marshal,  then,'  replied  the  king-:  '  I  do  not 
urg-e  thee  to  speed,  because,  as  I  know  thou  hast  a  mistress  of  thy  own 
in  Paris,  I  can  believe  thou  wilt  not  loiter  on  the  way.' 

Bassompierre  needed  not  twice  bidding-,  but,  taking-  a  hearty  farewell 
of  the  king,  retired  to  his  quarters.  A  veiy  short  time  sufficed  for  his 
preparations  to  depart ;  and,  accompanied  by  his  valet,  Pierre,  he  was 
soon  on  the  road,  and  performed  his  promise  to  the  king-  by  reaching-  the 
capital  as  fast  as  the  best  horses  he  could  g-et  would  carry  him. 

Pierre  was,  at  the  least,  as  glad  to  visit  Paris  as  his  master :  he,  too, 
had  a  mistress  there ;  and  one  whom  he  loved  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, and  who  returned  his  passion  with  equal  fervour.  He  was  as  brave 
and  as  honest  a  lad  as  any  in  all  France ;  and  would  have  married  his 
pretty  Annette  before,  but  that  they  were  both  too  poor :  so  Pierre  went 
to  the  wars  with  the  Marshal  Bassompierre ;  and  Annette  lived  with  her 
old  aunt,  who  was  housekeeper  to  the  President  Segfuier.     Pierre's  for- 
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tune  was  marvellously  improved  since  he  had  left  his  mistress.  In  the 
booty  taken  at  Chamberi  his  share  had  been  considerable.  He  had  formed 
one  of  the  squadron  which  had  broug-lit  off  the  king-  when  his  impetuosity 
had  carried  him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  when,  but  for 
prompt  succour,  he  must  have  been  taken.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that 
the  king-  said  he  had,  in  all  other  eng-ag-ements,  foug-ht  for  victory ;  but 
that  in  this  he  foug-ht  for  his  life.  Pierre  had  not  escaped  without  som.e 
wounds ;  and  that  which  he  had  received  on  the  occasion  last  mentioned 
prevented  his  being-  presented  to  the  king  after  the  battle.  The  Marshal, 
his  master,  however,  took  this  occasion  of  recom.mending-  a  servant  for 
whom  he  had  a  g-reat  reg-ard  to  the  king-'s  bounty;  and  Pierre  received  an 
appointment  in  the  king-'s  household,  the  services  of  which  were  merely 
nominal,  and  which,  while  it  did  not  remove  him  from  the  service  of  the 
Marshal,  added  so  much  to  his  income  that  he  mig-ht  now  venture  upon 
matrimony  without  any  dang-er  of  starvation ;  a  condition  which  Pierre, 
stanch  lover  as  he  was,  could  not  contemplate  without  terror. 

The  Marshal  lost  no  time,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  to  set  about  exe- 
cuting- the  king-'s  commission.  One  of  his  letters  was  directed  to  the 
Marchioness  de  Vemeuil,  and  the  other  to  the  Countess  de  Moret.  The 
sister  of  the  marchioness,  who  lived  with  her,  was  the  lady  to  whom  the 
Marshal  had  sworn  to  devote  himself:  and  he  kept  his  oath  as  mig-ht 
have  been  expected  from  a  French  soldier  of  those  tim.es ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  at  all.  He,  however,  fancied  that  he  was  in  love  with  her  ;  and,  as 
her  beauty  had  influence  enoug-h  over  him  to  induce  him  to  commit  almost 
any  folly,  he  felt  perhaps  as  much  love  for  her  as  he  was  capable  of  feeling- 
for  any  other  person.  Notwithstanding-  the  difference  in  rank,  the  affection 
of  Pierre  for  his  Annette  was  at  once  more  pure  and  more  exalted  than 
that  of  his  master  for  the  beautiful  Juliette  d'Entrag-ues.  Pierre,  having* 
dressed  his  master,  did  the  same  g-ood  office  for  himself,  putting-  on  all 
the  finery  he  had  in  the  world,  that  he  mig-ht  look  ag-reeable  in  his  mis- 
tress' eyes ;  and  he  turned  out  as  smart  a  military  serving--man  as  the 
wars  had  sent  home.  Pierre  attended  his  master  to  the  marchioness ; 
and  then,  his  duties  being-  concluded,  he  repaired  to  the  Tournelle 
where  the  President  Seg-uier  lived,  and  where  he  was  sure  to  find  his 
Annette. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  meeting-  between  the  lovers  :  those 
who  have  loved  (and  those  who  have  not  do  not  read  such  tales  as  this) 
know  exactly  what  such  persons  say  to  each  other  after  a  long-  absence ; 
how  they  look  more  eloquent  thing-s  than  they  can  utter ;  and  how  their 
hearts  are  so  full,  they  can  only  be  relieved  by  each  other's  lips.  Well, 
then,  let  the  reader  fancy  that  the  first  kisses  were  over,  and  that  the 
lovers  had  beg-un  to  talk  like  people  of  this  world.  Pierre  told  his  Annette 
of  all  the  g-ood  luck  that  had  befallen  him  in  the  wars ;  and  that  he  had 
now  come  home,  never  to  quit  her  ag-ain,  and  rich  enoug-h  to  marry  her 
directly. 
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Annette's  eyes  glistened  at  the  news,  and  she  g^ve  a  thousand  prooft 
that  nothing"  in  the  world  could  make  her  so  happy.  She  had  also  her 
g-ood  news  to  tell  Pierre  :  she  was  richer,  and  a  person  of  more  import- 
ance, than  she  had  been  at  their  parting-.  Her  old  aunt  had  died ;  and, 
by  way  of  recompensing-  her  for  many  years  of  submission  to  the  old 
woman's  caprice  and  tyranny,  (all  of  which,  she  told  Annette  several 
times  in  the  course  of  each  day,  she  exercised  only  for  her  g-ood,)  she 
had  left  her  niece  a  round  sum  in  pistoles  and  crown  pieces,  carefully 
hoarded  in  a  sahot,  which  the  old  lady  had  ingeniously  sewed  into  her 
bed.  Annette  had,  besides,  upon  the  death  of  her  aunt,  been  promoted 
to  the  distinguished  post  of  the  president's  housekeeper,  and  her  g-ood 
conduct  had  warmly  interested  the  old  judge  in  her  behalf.  Every  thing 
seem.ed  to  smile  upon  them,  and  Pierre  talked  of  being  married  without 
delay.  Annette,  who  loved  him  too  well  to  affect  any  bashfulness  oi 
reluctance,  agreed  to  his  proposal ;  but  stipulated  for  the  consent  of  the 
president,  who  had  behaved  very  kindly  to  her,  and  who,  she  did  not 
doubt,  would  acquiesce  in  any  plan  which  seemed  hkely  to  promote  her 
happiness. 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Pierre,  '  let  us  ask  the  old  gentleman  now ;  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  think  the  sooner  we  settle  this  affair  the  better.  We  have 
been  lovers  now  three  years  ;  a  perilous  long  time  for  trj^ing  one's  con- 
stancy, when  it  is  fed  upon  nothing  more  substantial  than  hope.' 

'  For  shame,  Pierre!'  replied  Annette  half- reproachfully :  '  and  have 
you  borne  the  pain  of  delay  alone  ?  have  I  not  had  my  share  of  trials, 
which  your  absence,  and  the  dangers  you  were  in  at  the  wars,  increased 
a  hundred  fold  ?  Has  my  constancy  not  been  put  to  the  proof  ?  You 
know  that  my  poor  old  aunt  was  so  anxious  to  secure  my  happiness,  that 
she  would  have  m.arried  me  to  the  ugliest  and  oldest  and  wickedest  man 
in  the  world,  provided  only  he  had  money.  This  was  her  song,  morning, 
noon,  and  night;  and  (Heaven,  rest  her  soul!)  I  wish  she  had  said  her 
prayers  as  devoutly.' 

*  But  you  withstood  all  her  exhortations,  my  brave  little  Annette,'  said 
Pierre  with  some  anxiety. 

'  Ah,  Pierre,'  rephed  the  blushing  girl,  *  my  heart  was  too  full  of  thee 
to  think  of  any  other  husband ;  and,  if  old  Marguerite  had  offered  me 
young  and  handsome  suitors,  instead  of  the  ugly  and  old  figures  she 
picked  out,  I  should  have  been  still  true  to  thee.' 

Pierre  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  thanked  her  as  a  lover  ought  to 
thank  his  mistress  for  so  flattering  a  speech.  '  But,  now  that  we  are 
upon  the  subject,  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  dearest,'  he  said,  '  what  has 
become  of  all  thy  venerable  lovers  ?' 

'  All  tired  out  but  two,'  she  replied  laughing.  '  One  of  them  has  this 
day  made  his  appearance,  after  a  long  absence  :  that  is  the  old  Mousquet- 
aire,  whose  generosity  my  aunt  used  to  praise  so  much,  and  who,  I  must 
confess,  is  the  only  endurable  person  of  all  my  lovers' • 
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'  And  whose  bones  I  will  incontinently  break  whenever  I  catch  him 
in  a  convenient  place/  interrupted  Pierre. 

*  I  will  have  no  breaking-  of  bones,  Pierre,'  said  Annette  :  *  the  wars 
are  over ;  and  as  I  mean  not  to  have  them  renewed,  as  far  as  thou  and  I 
are  concerned,  so  I  insist  upon  some  more  peaceable  way  being*  found  of 
g-etting-  rid  of  the  only  two  disappointed  lovers  I  have  left.  Promise  me, 
Pierre,  that  thou  wilt  not  offer  to  take  any  violent  steps  until  quiet  means 
shall  have  failed.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  Pierre ;   '  but  who  is  the  other  lover  ?' 

*  That  is  the  gentle  Sieur  Turpin,  whom  no  refusal  can  repel,  no  cru- 
elty can  daunt,  and  not  even  the  plainest  speaking  in  the  world  can  con- 
vince that  I  take  him  for  a  disagreeable  dreaming  old  coxcomb.' 

*  That  is,  at  least,  a  lover  of  whom  I  was  never  jealous,'  said  Pierre: 
'  I  would  not  care  if  thou  hadst  a  troop  of  such.' 

'  I  think  thy  campaign  has  made  thee  vainer  and  saucier  (if,  indeed, 
that  be  possible)  than  thou  wast  before,'  replied  Annette ;  '  but,  in  good 
faith,  though  I  cannot  love  the  Sieur  Turpin,  I  hke  to  laugh  at  him.  He 
used  to  come  during  the  long  nights  of  last  winter ;  and,  sitting  by  the 
parlour  fire,  he  would  tell  my  aunt  long  and  terrible  stories  about  goblins 
and  devils,  and  all  such  trumper}%  until  the  poor  old  woman  was  nearly 
frightened  out  of  her  senses.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Pierre,  '  I  know  he  is  a  great  astrologer,  and  prides 
himself  upon  the  correctness  of  some  of  his  predictions.  However,  let 
him  make  love,  if  he  will,  to  all  the  stars  he  can  find,  so  that  he  leaves 
me'to  contemplate  those  pretty  stars,  thine  eyes,  which  rule  my  destiny.' 

'  Come,  that  is  so  gallant,  Pierre,'*  said  Annette,  who  was  as  fond  of 
being  praised  (Reader,  wiien  you  find  the  human  being  who  is  not,  make 
much  of  him  or  her,  for  there  is  no  greater  rarity  under  the  moon)  as 
any  other  person,  *  that  is  so  complaisant  a  speech,  that  I  must  forgive 
thee  thy  vanity.' 

'  I  am  vain  of  nothing  but  thy  love,  Annette,'  said  Pierre ;  '  and,  if 
praising  thy  eyes  makes  them  sparkle  as  they  do  at  this  moment,  I  shall 
be  tempted  to  repeat  the  experimet.' 

'  Enough  of  that  for  the  present,'  said  Annette,  interrupting  him  ; 
*  but  now  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen  and  done  in  the 
wars.  How  didst  thou  get  that  scar  upon  thy  cheek  ?  which,  however, 
does  not  impair  thy  good  looks,  because  thy  moustache  nearly  covers  it.' 

'  For  that  I  am  indebted  to  a  Spanish  horseman,  who  did  not  like  my 
attempt  to  rescue  the  king,  and  who  paid  for  that  cut  with  the  loss  of  his 
own  head.' 

'  And  now  do  tell  me,  Pierre,  what  sort  of  a  man  our  good  king  is  : 
thou  must  have  seen  him  often.' 

'  I  have  seen  him  often,  wench ;  but  it  has  been  in  such  busy  times, 
that  I  am  not  sure  I  should  know  him  again.  That  part  of  the  army 
which  the  Marshal  commanded  was  always  at  a  distance  from  the  king's 
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body  until  the  last  eng-ag-ement ;  and,  althoug-h  I  was  then  near  enoug-h 
to  him,  I  was  too  much  eng-ag-ed  to  look  at  any  thing  but  his  white  plume, 
which  was  dancing  about  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  confusion  which 
reigned  around.  I  thought  to  have  had  a  good  look  at  him  when  I  ac- 
companied the  Marshal  to  the  good  king''s  quarters  a  few  days  ago ;  but 
here  again  I  was  disappointed,  for,  as  soon  as  the  Marshal  came  out 
from  his  majesty's  chamber,  "  Off"  was  the  word,  and  we  began  our 
journey  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.' 

'  Well,  but,  now  thou  art  of  his  majesty's  household,  Pierre,  we  shall 
often  see  him.  After  hearing  so  much  of  his  goodness,  I  do  long  to  look 
at  him.' 

'  And  I  tell  thee,  pretty  Annette,  that,  although  I  am  not  given  to 
jealousy,  (that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  more  jealous  than  a  man  who  loves 
truly  ought  to  be,)  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  thou  wert  never  to  see  our 
king,  good  as  he  is.' 

'  And  prithee  why  not  ?' 

'  Because  he  is  so  universal  an  admirer  of  beauty,  and  because  thou 
art  so  beautiful.' 

*  That  sweet  saying  with  which  thou  hast  sugared  over  the  last  part  of 
thy  speech  shall  not  save  thee.  Dost  suppose,  even  if  thou  couldst  not 
rely  upon  me,  after  all  the  proofs  of  constancy  that  I  have  given  thee,  that 
a  great  king  would  stoop  to  a  lowly  girl  like  me  ?' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  our  good  Henry  is  notorious  for  his  condescension  in  such 
cases.' 

'  Thou  art  a  jealous-pated  silly  fellow,  I  can  tell  thee,'  said  Annette  ; 
and,  looking  out  of  the  window  into  the  court-yard,  she  added,  '  Now  is 
an  opportunity  to  punish  thee :  yonder  comes  my  lover,  the  Mousquet- 
aire.  Monsieur  Blaise,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  receive  him  graciously.' 

'  Nay,  prithee,  Annette,'  said  Pierre,  '  if  thou  wouldst  not  have  a 
brawl  in  the  president's  house,  do  not  show  him  any  favour.  I  am  in  a 
woundy  passion  at  the  bare  mention  of  his  name.' 

'  Wilt  thou  promise  never  to  be  jealous  ag-ain,  then,  of  king  or  varlet  ?' 

*  I  do  promise  by  this  hand,'  said  Pierre,  taking  Annette's  little  fingers 
into  his  own,  and  devoutly  kissing  them,  by  way  of  ratifying  his  vow. 

'  There,  then,  be  quiet,'  said  Annette,  disengaging  her  hand,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  Mousquetaire  who  had  been  mentioned  entered  the 
room. 

He  was  a  tall,  square-built,  sturdy  fellow,  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
of  age.  His  beard,  which  was  somewhat  grizzled,  hung  over  his  cuirass, 
and  made  him,  perhaps,  look  a  little  older  than  he  really  was,  and,  witli 
his  broad  hat  and  feather,  concealed  a  great  part  of  his  face.  His  dress 
was  a  plain  regimental  one,  and  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  A  broad 
leathern  belt  was  girt  round  his  red  doublet,  and  held  a  broad  sword.  His 
trunk  hose  were  of  coarse  dark  grey  cloth  ;  he  wore  boots  with  wide  tops  ; 
and  carried  in  his  hand  a  stout  walking-stick.    When  he  entered  the  room 
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he  seemed  a  little  surprised  at  fiudiag-  Pierre ;  but,  saluting*  Annette  with 
great  politeness,  he  crossed  over  to  the  soldier,  and  made  him  a  distant 
military  bow,  which  had  as  much  of  defiance  as  of  civility  in  it.  Pierre 
beg-an  to  bite  his  lips,  and  to  meditate  an  attack,  notwithstanding*  he  was 
in  the  president's  house.  He  looked  at  his  rival,  and  sav*^  he  was  of  no 
contemptible  fig-ure.  His  ag-e  was,  perhaps,  in  Pierre's  favour :  but  the 
new-comer  appeared  to  be  in  full  possession  of  his  strength ;  and  a  victory 
over  him,  even  if  it  should  be  obtained,  could  not  be  an  easy  one.  While 
the  rivals  were  looking*  at  each  other,  much  in  the  same  way  as  two  dog-s 
look  at  a  bone  to  which  each  pretends  an  equal  title,  Annette  broke  the 
silence. 

*  Monsieur  Blaise,'  she  said,  '  you  are  punctual  to  your  appoint- 
ment.' 

'  Mademoiselle  Annette,'  rephed  the  Mousquetaire,  '  I  am  always 
punctual  in  love  and  in  war :  in  other  matters  I  can't  boast  of  being*  too 
reg-ular.' 

'  Does  he  then  come  by  appointment?'  asked  Pierre  of  Annette  in  a 
voice  which  his  passion  rendered  tremulous. 

'  Certainly  he  does,'  she  rephed :  *  Monsieur  Blaise  is  too  well-bred  a 
g*entleman  to  intrude  himself  without  an  invitation.' 

'  And  prithee  why  not,  if  I  may  venture  to  ask  you,  Monsieur?'  said 
the  Mousquetaire  to  Pierre  with  g-reat  coldness. 

*  Because  no  man  shall  presume  to  visit  the  woman  who  is  to  be  my 
wife  without  my  permission,'  said  Pierre  fiercely. 

'  And  who  are  you  ?'  asked  the  other. 

'  A  soldier,'  replied  Pierre.  *  If  you  are  what  your  habit  bespeaks  you, 
that  is  answer  enoug-h.' 

'  If  you  doubt  it  you  can  try  me.' 

*"  In  what  corps  do  you  serve?* 

'  In  the  king-'s  body-g*uard.'  * 

'  And  how  come  you  here,  then,  since  no  one  has  been  permitted  to 
leave  the  army  ?' 

'  I  come  by  the  king-'s  permission.  But,  since  I  have  answered  thy 
question,  tell  me  how  it  is  that  thou,  who  art  also  a  soldier,  hast  quitted 
Sedan.' 

'  On  his  majesty's  own  errand,  perhaps,'  replied  Pierre ;   '  but,  as  I  ' 
strong-ly  suspect  thee  to  be  a  deserter,  wilt  thou  doff  that  broad  hat,  which 
prevents  one  from  seeing*  thy  features,  so  -that,  at  a  more  fitting*  opportu- 
nity, I  may  know  thee  and  thank  thee  ?' 

'  You  shall  excuse  me,  g*entle  sir,'  said  the  soldier  g*ravely ;  I  uncover 
at  no  man's  bidding*.* 

*  Then  I  will  uncase  thee,'  cried  Pierre,  who  by  this  time  had  waxed 
mortally  wroth ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  advanced.  Annette  threw  herself 
between  them,  and,  holding*  Pierre's  arm,  prevented  his  farther  approach. 

The  Mousquetaire,  without  in  the  least  degree  losing*  the  savg  froid 
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which  he  had  kept  up  during-  the  whole  scene,  said  quietly,  '  I  do  not 
love  brawling-  in  a  lady's  presence  ;  but,  by  the  faith  of  a  soldier,  if  thou 
dost  only  attempt  to  lay  fing-er  on  my  person,  this  cudg-el  shall  rattle  so 
soundly  on  thy  ribs,  thou  shalt  think  thyself  a  sheaf  of -corn,  and  that  I 
am  the  thresher ;'  and  the  Mousquetaire,  notwithstanding-  his  quietness, 
seemed  very  likely  to  keep  his  promise. 

•  Holy  Virgin,'  said  Annette,  '  surely  never  had  any  poor  g^rl  two 
such  testy  lovers  !  Peace,  g-entlemen,  a  moment,  I  entreat.  Listen  to 
me,  Pierre,  while  I  explain  the  reason  for  which  I  invited  Monsieur 
Blaise  to  this  interview ;  and  then,  if  you  like,  you  shall  go  and  fig-ht  as 
long  as  the  humour  may  last.' 

This  speech  had  the  effect  of  allaying  their  irritation,  which  was  just 
about  to  break  into  some  violent  shape.  The  rivals  were  pacified,  and 
Annette  resumed.  '  You  know  full  well.  Monsieur  Blaise,'  she  said,  '  I 
have  told  you,  over  and  over  again,  that  I  didn't  love  you  well  enough  to 
marry  you.  This  ought  to  have  satisfied  you ;  but  you  soldiers  fancy  that 
women  are  like  fortified  towns,  and  that  a  persevering  assailant  must 
carry  them  some  time  or  other,  either  by  stratagem  or  fair  fighting. 
Now,  to  convince  you  that  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  and  that,  although  I 
like  you  very  well,  and  think  you  a  very  honest,  good-tempered,  but 
somewhat  elderly  person,  I  do  not  love  you  at  all,  (because  I  can  only 
love  one  at  a  time,)  I  have  invited  you  to  come  here  this  evening.  Now 
then.  Monsieur,'  she  said,  with  an  affected  solemnity,  *  I  formally  re- 
nounce you ;  I  release  you  from  the  chains  which  you  have  w^orn  with  a 
constancy  marvellous  in  a  Mousquetaire ;  I  give  you  free  permission  to 
transfer  your  devotions  to  some  other  maiden  who  may  have  a  heart  to 
dispose  of;  and  I  tell  you  that  I  love  Pierre  so  well  that  I  mean  to  be 
married  to  him  within  a  w-eek.' 

•  By  the  soul  of  my  father,'  said  Blaise,  '  but  this  is  plain  speaking ! 
And  it  is  for  this  that  I  have  come  upon  a  fool's  errand  from  Sedan,  to 
be  cut  out  by  a  rival,  parcel  serving-man  and  parcel  soldier,  and  to  he 

dismissed  by  a  little !     But  no,'  he  said,  checking  the  ill  temper  to 

which  Annette's  speech  had  given  rise,  '  I  will  not  complain :  one  cannot 
always  expect  to  conquer,  and  the  defeat  will  perhaps  teach  me  modesty 
in  future.' 

'  Wisely  said.  Monsieur,'  cried  Annette :  '  I  expected  no  less  from 
your  wisdom  and  good  temper.' 

•  Don't  flout  me,  you  gipsy,'  said  the  Mousquetaire :  '  but  come,  since 
we  are  not  to  be  lovers,  we  will  at  least  be  friends.  Monsieur  Pierre,  I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  pretty  bride.  Mademoiselle  Annette,  I  trust  your 
husband  wall  always  love  as  you  deserve,  and  as  I  doubt  not  he  does  at 
this  moment.  To  both  of  you  together  I  wish  all  possible  happiness  ;  and 
I  now  humbly  take  my  leave,  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  ray  disappoint- 
ment as  well  as  I  may.' 

'  Nay,  nay,'  said  Annette,  '  you  go  not  so:  we  will  part  friends,  and. 
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I  hope,  remain  so  always ;  for  I  care  not  if  I  confess  to  you  that^  had  ^ 
not  known  Pierre,  and  loved  him,  before  I  saw  you,  I  might  have  treated 
your  affection  as  it  deserved.  Let  us  shake  hands,  then,  all  round ;  and, 
by  w^ay  of  convincing  me  that  you  bear  your  disappointment  like  a  wise 
man,  I  insist  upon  your  staying  to  sup  with  us.' 

Pierre  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  Mousquetaire  cordially  grasped ; 
and,  giving  Annette  a  kiss,  w^hich,  although  Pierre  did  not  like  it,  he 
could  not  object  to,  the  whole  party  moved  to  an  adjoining  room,  in 
which  Annette  had  prepared  supper. 

A  more  cheerful  party  did  not  sup  that  night  in  all  Paris.  Annette, 
whose  spirits  were  always  light  and  gay,  was  now  the  very  soul  of  whim. 
Pierre  w^as  also  a  merry-hearted  lad,  and  his  recent  triumph  had  elevated 
him  beyond  his  ordinary  good  humour.  The  Mousquetaire,  after  the  first 
feeling  of  chagrin  had  passed  away,  w^as  as  merry  as  either  of  them,  and 
took  his  disappointment  as  Uttle  to  heart  as  if  he  was  used  to  such  acci- 
dents. Annette  sang ;  the  men  told  stories  about  the  battles  they  had 
been  in,  and  so  forth.  The  king's  health  was  drank,  and  Annette  had  just 
said  she  wished  of  all  things  to  see  '  the  good  Henry,'  as  the  people  then 
called  him,  in  his  own  city  of  Paris,  there  to  remain  always  amongst  the 
subjects  who  loved  him,  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  outer  gate. 

Annette  could  not  imagine  who  had  come  hither  at  this  time.  The 
president,  slie  knew,  had  gone  into  the  countr}%  and  his  return  was  not 
expected  until  the  following  evening.  Some  of  the  servants  had  gone 
with  him ;  to  the  others  she  had  given  permission  to  make  holiday  during 
their  master's  absence,  and  nobody  was  left  at  home  but  an  old  porter. 
He  had  been  roused  by  the  knocking,  and  now  came  to  the  hall  to  say 
there  was  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  attended  by  several  persons,  asking 
for  Pierre,  the  Marshal  de  Bassompierre's  man. 

•  It's  my  master,  beyond  all  doubt,'  said  Pierre,  starting  up;  '  I'll  lay  a 
wager  he  has  got  into  some  scrape,  and  can't  get  out  of  it  without  my  assist- 
ance.    I  will  return  immediately,'  he  cried,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

He  soon  afterwards  came  back  with  a  face  full  of  perplexity.  '  What 
a  dog's  life,'  he  cried,  '  is  that  of  a  servant  to  so  great  a  master  as  mine ! 
No  day  of  his  life  that  he  does  not  run  his  head  into  some  wild  adventure, 
and  I  am  always  called  upon  to  help  him  out.' 

'  What's  the  matter  now,  Pierre  ?'  said  Annette. 

*  Why  the  matter  is  this : — He  is  intrusted  with  two  letters  for  two 
ladies,  who  are  rivals  in  the  affection  of  a  certain  great  man,  whose  name 
I  shan't  mention.  He  delivers  her  letter  to  one  of  the  ladies,  and  is  silly 
enough  to  let  shp  in  her  presence  that  he  has  a  billet  for  the  other.  She 
pesters  him  to  let  her  look  at  it.  He,  like  a  fool,  (although  he  is  my 
master,)  consents.  She  takes  it  in  her  hand ;  breaks  the  seal,  as  if  by 
accident ;  and  would  have  read  the  letter  but  that  the  Marshal  prevented 
her.  The  letter  is,  however,  unfit  to  dehver  in  its  present  form ;  and  he 
now  wants  a  seal  to  be  made  exactly  like  that  upon  the  letter,  in  orde 
that  he  may  again  seal  H,  and  deliver  it  to  the  owner.' 
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'  And  whose  seal  is  it  ?'  said  Annette,  taking-  from  his  hand  the  silk 
which  had  been  tied  about  the  letter,  and  to  which  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  seal  were  still  fastened. 

*  That  is  a  question  which  I  must  not  answer,  pretty  one,*  said  Pierre. 
'  Oh,  nonsense !'  she  replied;  '  I  dare  say  it  is  some  silly  affair,  after 

all  the  fuss  that  your  wise  master  makes  about  it.' 

'  It  is  so  silly  that  it  might  be  the  ruin  of  him,'  said  Pierre.  '  But  tell 
me,  Annette,  where  does  that  dreaming  old  skeleton  live  that  used  to  bo 
your  lover  ?  He  is  a  jeweller ;  and  cuts  seals,  among  the  rest  of  his 
trades,  does  he  not?' 

'  What !  the  Sieur  Turpin  ?  Oh,  for  shame,  Pierre,  to  talk  in  that 
manner  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science  !  He  lives  just  yonder ;  and, 
much  as  you  despise  him,  he  will  do  any  thing  for  me.' 

'  Then  prithee  use  thy  influence  in  getting  him  to  make  a  seal  like 
this,'  said  Pierre ;   '  and  there  is  not  a  moment's  time  to  lose.' 

'  Will  Monsieur  Blaise  excuse  me  for  five  minutes  ?'  said  Annette, 
turning  to  the  Mousquetaire,  who  had  been  attentively  listening  to  this 
conversation. 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  said  the  soldier. 

*  Stay  here  then,  Pierre,'  said  she,  '  and  I  will  come  back  to  you 
immediately.' 

'  Not  so,'  said  Pierre ;  '  I  dare  not  trust  this  seal  out  of  my  sight ; 
the  Marshal  made  me  promise  that  I  would  not,  and,  by  way  of  encou- 
raging me  to  keep  that  promise,  he  assured  me  he  would  cut  my  throat 
if  I  failed  in  it ;  and  he  is  sometimes  a  man  of  his  word.' 

'  Well,  then,  we  will  go  together,  if  Monsieur  Blaise  will  try  to  keep 
himself  awake  until  our  return.  We  are  going  only  to  the  corner  of  the 
next  street.' 

*  Make  haste  back,'  said  Blaise ;  '  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  console 
myself  with  this  flask  of  Rhenish.' 

Annette  and  Pierre  immediately  set  off"  for  the  abode  of  the  Sieur 
Turpin,  the  lamp  in  whose  garret-window  was  often  seen  glimmering 
after  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  his  quarter  had  been  long  asleep,  and 
now  gave  token  of  his  being  at  home. 

This  Turpin  was  a  very  ingenious  artisan,  who  had  been  bred  to  the 
trade  of  a  jeweller,  and  who  might  have  got  rich  if  he  had  chosen  to 
follow  that  trade.  Through  some  of  the  many  chinks  in  his  crazy  brain, 
however,  a  ray  of  science  had  penetrated ;  but,  as  he  had  neither  leisure 
nor  the  advantages  of  education  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the 
studies  to  which  he  had  an  inclination,  he  spent  his  life  in  running  after 
chimeras.  He  religiously  believed  in  all  the  fables  of  the  astrologers, 
was  ready  to  suff'er  martyrdom  for  the  truth  of  the  Rosicrucian  doctrines, 
and  believed  Albertus  Mag-nus  to  have  known  more  of  true  philosophy  than 
Archimedes  and  Aristotle  put  together.  His  experiments,  most  of  which 
failed,  kept  him  as  poor  as  a  church  rat ;  his  watchings  and  meditations 
exhausted  his  body ;  but  still  he  believed  himself  on  the  very  point  of  dis- 
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covering"  the  great  secrets  of  tho  alchymists ;  and,  to  a  man  who  will  be 
able  to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  g^old,  what  sig-nifies  present 
poverty  ?  to  one  who  is  to  possess  the  secret  of  making-  himself  immortal, 
what  matters  it  how  thin  he  may  be  ?  Eternity  is  long-  enoug-h  for  a  man 
to  g-row  fat  in.  So  thoug-ht  the  Sieur  Turpin ;  and  this  thoug-ht  kept  him 
cheerful  in  the  midst  of  all  his  privations. 

The  steps  of  the  lovers,  as  they  mounted  the  stairs  which  led  to  the 
philosopher's  g-arret,  (for  any  abode  nearer  to  the  earth  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  studies  which  occupied  him  at  nig-ht,)  did  not  rouse 
him  from  the  celestial  reveries  in  which  he  was  plunged.  Pierre  was 
oblig-ed  to  knock  loudly  at  his  door  before  he  could  make  him  hear.  At 
leng-th  he  opened  the  door,  and  Annette,  entering-,  drew  Pierre  after  her. 
The  Sieur  Turpin  was  surprised  at  a  visit  from  Annette,  whose  devoted 
lover  he  had  once  been,  but  whom,  since  the  death  of  her  aunt,  he  had 
forborne  to  pester  with  his  visits,  because  he  was  convinced  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  suit.  He  received  her  with  g-reat  civility,  and  listened  to 
her  request,  that  he  would  make  a  seal  like  that  vvhich  hei  friend  (intro- 
ducing- Pierre)  would  show  him. 

The  Sieur  recog-nised  Pierre  as  the  rival  whom  he  most  dreaded ;  and 
finding-  him  with  Annette  at  this  time  of  the  nig-ht  left  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  sag-e  that  he  was  favoured  by  her.  This  was  enoug*h  to  make 
him  resolve  not  to  accede  to  her  request ;  for  the  Sieur  Turpin  had  a 
reasonable  portion  of  malig-nity  in  his  temper,  and  was  not  sorry  to  find 
that,  by  withholding-  his  aid  from  Pierre,  he  mig-ht  at  least  inconvenience 
him.  By  way,  however,  of  g-aining-  a  little  time,  and  making-  his  refusal 
as  decent  and  as  little  offensive  as  possible  to  the  soldier,  he  took  the  s.eal 
in  his  hands,  and  had  no  sooner  looked  at  it  than  his  eyes  glistened  with 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  vengeance  which  seemed  to  open  before  him. 
He  knew  it  at  once  to  be  the  king's  private  signet ;  and  he  thought  that 
Pierre  must  have  come  at  it  by  improper  means,  or  that  he  wanted  to 
forge  another  for  some  fraudulent  purpose.  Either  of  these  pretexts  he 
knew  would  be  enough  to  get  his  rival  into  a  scrape  ;  and,  if  he  could  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  broken  upon  the  wheel,  he  was  satisfied 
that,  at  least,  he  would  be  locked  up  in  prison. 

'  It  would  take  several  days,'  he  said,  in  his  drawling  snuffling  manner, 
'  to  make  a  seal  like  this ;  but,  if  the  gentleman  only  wants  it  to  seal  a 
letter,  I  could  take  off  an  impression  for  him  in  such  a  way  as  would 
enable  him  to  do  that.' 

'  That  is  all  I  want,'  cried  Pierre  eagerly ;  '  only  seal  up  this  letter  foi 
me  as  it  was  before,  and  these  gold  crowns  are  yours.'  As  he  spoke  he 
produced  five  pieces 

'  Stay  here,  then,  cried  Turpin,  '  while  I  go  down  to  seek  the  ma- 
terials for  the  work.'  The  old  fellow  then  left  the  room,  Pierre  ex- 
horting him  to  return  quickly,  and  Aiinette  adding  her  entreaties  to  the 
same  eflfect. 

He  was  absent  about  five  minutes,  and  upon  his  return  brought  with 
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him  a  parcel  of  tools,  which  he  sate  down  upon  his  table,  and  asked 
again  to  look  at  the  letter,  which  Pierre,  who  took  g-reat  care  of  it,  put 
into  his  hands.  The  Sieur  was  examining*  it  carefully  by  the  lamp  on  his 
table,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coug-hing*.  Pierre  began,  with  his 
usual  impetuosity,  to  curse  the  asthma,  which  had  taken  so  unseasonable  a 
time  for  visiting*  the  old  man,  when  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and, 
turning"  his  head,  he  saw  the  officer  of  the  nig-ht- watch,  and  his  company, 
enter.  He  turned  to  the  old  man,  to  have  the  letter  put  out  of  sight,  not 
knowing  what  might  have  brought  these  people ;  but  the  Sieur  had  sud- 
denly got  the  better  of  his  cough ;  and,  having  intrenched  himself  behind 
the  guard,  called  loudly,  '  Seize  the  villian  !  Seize  him  !'  Pierre's  arms 
were  held  before  he  could  make  any  resistance,  and  the  officer  told  him 
he  was  his  prisoner. 

'  But  for  what  ?'  asked  Pierre. 

*  Upon  a  charge  of  attemping  to  procure  a  forgery  of  the  king's  signet,* 
replied  the  officer. 

'  Take  him  away,  sir,'  cried  Turpin ;  *  I  will  make  good  my  charge.  God 
knows  what  dreadful  design  he  has  on  foot ;  but  away  with  him  !  the  judges 
shall  inquire  into  it,  and  the  treason  shall  be  punished  as  it  deserves.' 

Pierre  was  much  more  mortified  at  the  ill  success  of  his  attempt  to  get 
the  seal  replaced,  than  terrified  at  the  threats  of  Turpin.  The  greatest 
evil  he  had  to  dread  was  discovery ;  and,  to  avoid  this,  he  whispered  to 
the  officer  a  request  that  he  would  carry  him  to  the  Marshal  de  Bassom- 
pierre,  who  would  answer  for  him. 

'  I  dare  not,'  said  the  officer,  *  you  must  be  carefully  kept  until  you  can 
be  examined  before  some  of  the  judges.   You  are  accused  of  high  treason.' 

*  Carry  him  directly  before  a  judge,  late  as  it  is,'  screamed  Turpin ; 
*  and,  as  the  president  lives  at  hand,  let  him  be  taken  to  the  Tournelle.' 
He  looked  at  Annette  as  he  said  this,  and  exulted  in  the  idea  that  she 
would,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  least  wish  the  afiair  to  be  examined 
before  her  own  master. 

She,  poor  girl,  was  so  much  frightened  at  first,  that  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do  ;  but  the  danger  in  which  she  saw  her  lover  roused  her,  and  the 
last  speech  of  Turpin  suggested  to  her  a  plan  by  which  she  thought  she 
might  effect  his  escape.  This  once  managed,  she  had  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  able,  with  his  master's  assistance  afterwards,  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape  into  which  Turpin's  malignity  had  plunged  him :  she,  therefore, 
whispered  in  her  lover's  ear ;  and,  going  out  of  the  room  before  the  guard, 
hastened  home. 

Upon  her  entrance,  she,  in  a  few  words,  told  Blaise,  who  was  waiting 
her  return,  of  the  unlucky  accident  that  had  befallen  her  lover,  and  of  the 
necessity  there  was  for  him  to  get  the  letter  back,  and  himself  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  night-guard.  '  To  effect  this,'  she  said,  '  there  is  but  one 
method :  they  are  bringing  Pierre  hither,  in  the  belief  that  the  president 
is  at  home ;  he  is,  however,  in  the  country,  and  will  not  be  here  until 
to-morrow.     If  you,  Monsieur  Blaise,  will  have  the  goodness  to  put  on 
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his  robe  and  cap,  and  seat  yourself  in  his  chair  in  the  study,  none  of  the 
persons  who  are  coming*  will  know  you  from  my  master.  You  can  then 
g-et  the  letter  away  from  Turpin,  and  you  can  either  order  Pierre  to  be 
liberated,  or,  as  it  will  perhaps  look  better,  you  can  have  him  kept  here  in 
the  strong"  room,  which  I  will  let  him  out  of.' 

'  A  main  g-ood  plot,  pretty  Annette,'  said  Blaise ;  *  but,  when  the  affair 
is  found  out,  when  the  president  comes  to  know  the  trick  which  has  been 
played,  what  will  become  of  us  then  ?  I  don't  like  having  to  do  with  these 
lawyers ;  they  are  edg-e  tools  to  meddle  with.' 

*  But  the  dang-er.  Monsieur  Blaise,'  said  Annette,  '  is  pressing- ;  and, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  incurring*  the  president's  ang-er,  (which,  when 
matters  shall  be  explained  to  him,  I  don't  dread,)  I  would  do  this.  You 
have  told  me  you  loved  me  ;  and  I  not  only  believe  you,  but  I  think  you 
are  too  g-enerous  to  see  a  poor  fellow  like  Pierre  in  such  a  scrape,  without 
trying"  to  help  him  out.     Come,  you  can't  refuse.' 

*  I  don't  recollect  the  time  when  I  could  refuse  any  thing*  to  a  pretty 
woman,'  replied  Blaise ;  '  but,  thoug-h  I  admire  the  streng-th  of  your 
affection  for  Pierre,  I  can  tell  you  I  am  selfish  enoug-h  to  wish  that  I  were 
playing"  this  part  with  the  hope  of  some  reward.* 

'  I  have  no  other  reward  to  offer  you  than  my  eternal  thanks,'  said 
Annette,  *  and' — 

'  Nay,  nay,  no  tears,'  said  Blaise,  squeezing  her  hand,  '  we  have  no 
time  now  for  crying" ;  but  fetch  me  the  cloak.* 

Annette  hastily  broug-ht  him  the  judge's  robe,  which  entirely  covered 
his  figure,  and  a  cap  which  had  the  effect  of  so  completely  altering  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  that  no  one  would  have  known  him.  He  was  then 
installed  in  his  large  chair,  and  a  table  covered  with  papers  placed  before 
him ;  so  that  he  could  not  be  approached  too  nearly.  These  preparations 
v/ere  just  finished,  and  Annette  had  given  the  old  porter,  who  would  have 
done  any  thing  at  her  bidding,  his  orders,  when  the  guard,  bringing  Pierre, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Sieur  Turpin,  arrived ;  and,  upon  asking  for  the 
president,  were  admitted  to  the  hall. 

Annette  took  this  opportunity  of  telling  Pierre  how  she  had  managed, 
and  he  begged  her  to  send  for  his  master,  the  Marshal,  in  all  haste,  so  that, 
if  this  plan  should  fail,  his  influence  might  prevent  the  affair  from  getting 
wind.  The  porter  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  palace  in  search  of 
the  Marshal,  and  soon  afterwards  the  party  were  admitted  to  the  chamber 
in  which  the  supposed  president  was  sitting  ready  to  receive  them. 

Monsieur  Blaise  played  his  part  to  admiration :  the  robes  not  only 
became  him  well,  but  he  sate  up  in  his  chair  with  a  dignified  gravity  which 
was  quite  imposing.  The  captain  of  the  watch  made  a  low  bow  to 
this  eminent  legal  functionary ;  and  the  Sieur  Turpin  bent  his  long 
lean  body  into  all  kinds  of  contortions,  for  the  purpose  of  evincing  his 
respect. 

The  supposititious  president  inquired  gravely  into  the  case,  and  listened 
to  the  story  of  Tui-pin  with  a  very  edifying  attention,  occasionally  putting 
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questions  to  him,  and  seeming  to  write  down  the  particulars.  When  the 
old  man  had  finished,  Blaise  asked  to  see  the  letter,  the  outside  of  which 
he  looked  at  very  minutely. 

'  This  is  a  most  serious  affair,'  he  said  at  length,  '  and  requires  to  be  well 
looked  into.  The  Sieur  Turpin  has  acted  like  a  discreet  and  loyal  subject, 
and  yonder  varlet  stands  in  a  perilous  phg-ht  unless  he  can  explain  how  he 
came  by  this  letter.  How  say  you,  knave  ?'  he  asked  of  Pierre  ;  *  what 
desig-n  had  you  in  trying-  to  counterfeit  the  king-'s  sig-net  ?' 

'  Under  your  worship's  favour,'  replied  Pierre,  who,  thoug'h  he  thoug-ht 
the  president  was  g-oing-  a  little  too  far,  was  oblig-ed  to  speak  him  fair,  '  I 
have  only  to  say  this,  that  I  am  my  master's  servant ;  and,  as  I  do  his 
bidding",  it  is  but  fair  that  he  shall  satisfy  your  hig-hness's  inquiries.' 

At  this  moment  a  bustle  was  heard  without,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  entered  the  chamber.  He  hastily  saluted 
the  president ;  and,  passing-  on  to  his  servant,  he  put  aside  the  g-uard,  who 
were  near  him,  with  an  air  of  authority  which  quite  overawed  them. 
Pierre,  in  a  few  words,  told  him  the  manner  of  his  being-  arrested,  and  who 
the  supposed  president  was.  The  Marshal  had  at  once  his  cue,  and 
was  approaching-  Blaise  for  the  purpose  of  taking-  up  the  letter  Vv^hich  lay 
before  him,  when  the  president,  in  a  loud  voice,  called  out  '  Stand  back !' 
The  captain  of  the  g-uard  immediately  stepped  between,  and  prevented  the 
Marshal's  nearer  approach. 

'  How  now,'  said  Blaise,  assuming-  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  '  who  is 
this  saucy  companion  that  thus  presumes  to  intrude  unbidden  and  un- 
announced into  my  presence  ?' 

The  Marshal  thoug-ht  this  was  only  done  to  impose"  upon  the  persons 
present ;  and,  as  he  was  extremely  desirous  to  keep  the  affair  secret,  he 
thoug-ht  it  best  to  humour  the  joke  :  he  therefore  replied  very  condescend- 
ingly, '  I  am  the  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  ;  this  man  is  my  servant ;  and 
the  letter  lying-  before  your  lordship  is  one  which  I  directed  him  to  g-et 
resealed.  In  obeying-  my  orders  he  has  been  arrested,  and  I  now  request 
your  lordship  to  order  his  release.' 

•  This  may  be  all  very  true,'  said  Blaise ;  '  or  it  may  be  in  every  respect 
false.  How  am  I  to  know  that  you  are  the  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  ? 
And,  if  I  did  know  it,  that  is  no  excuse  for  your  attempting-  to  forg-e 
the  king-'s  sig-net.* 

'  That  I  am  the  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  is  too  well  known  here  in 
Paris  to  need  any  proof;  and  for  all  the  rest  I  take  upon  myself  to  explain 
it  to  his  majesty,  who  has  alone  a  rig-ht  to  inquire  into  it.  I  therefore 
request  that  your  lordship  will  immediately  restore  to  me  that  letter.' 

•  Not  so  fast,  g-ood  Marshal,  as  you  call  yourself,'  said  Blaise  ;  '  you  and 
that  varlet  yonder  appear  here  to  be  implicated  in  a  charg-e  savouring- 
strong-ly  of  hig-h  treason.  If  I  were  to  let  you  g-o  free  merely  on  the  faith 
of  the  big-  words  you  utter,  I  should  incur  a  heavy  responsibility.  This 
is  an  inconvenient  hour  of  the  nig-ht  to  seek  for  proofs ;  so,  to  prevent 
any  accidents,  I  shall  hand  you  and  your  confederate  over  to  the  custody 
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of  the  captain  of  the  ^ard ;  and  on  the  moi  row  we  will  sift  the  matter 
further.  The  letter,  with  your  good  leave,  I  shall  take  into  my  own 
keeping-.     Take  them  away,  captain.' 

The  Marshal  had  been  impatient  before,  but  this  last  speech  filled  the 
measure  of  his  ang-er.  '  Impudent  impostor,'  he  cried,  '  this  foolery  is 
past  bearing-.  Give  me  that  letter,  and  take  thyself  away,  or  I  will  uncase 
thee ;'  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  rushed  to  the  president,  and  would  have  seized 
him,  but  v/as  ag-ain  prevented  by  the  captain. 

'  Gently,  g-ently,  g-ood  Marshal,'  cried  Blaise,  rising-  from  his  chair,  '  I 
do  not  need  your  aid.  I  will  uncover  myself;  for,  truth  to  tell,  I  am  tired 
of  these  judg-e's  robes.'  Ashe  spoke  he  threw  off  the  cap  and  cloak,  and 
stood  uprig-ht. 

The  sig-ht  of  a  basilisk  could  not  have  had  a  more  striking-  effect  upon 
the  Marshal.  He  started  back,  and  his  whole  fig-ure  expressed  the  utmost 
confusion.  Annette,  who  saw  that  something-  was  wrong-,  but  could 
not  im-ag-ine  what  it  was,  threw  herself  into  Pierre's  arms.  The  captain 
of  the  guard  drew  respectfully  back ;  and,  the  Marshal,  recovering-  from 
his  confusion,  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Blaise.  '  Pardon,  my  lieg-e  lord  ; 
pardon,'  he  cried;  '  an  unlucky  accident,  and  no  fault  of  mine,  has  caused 
this  mistake.' 

The  truth  now  flashed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  did  not  know  the 
person  of  the  king- ;  and  they  were  con\'inced  that  in  Monsieur  Blaise,  the 
Mousquetaire,  they  saw  the  whimsical  and  amorous  Henri  Quatre.  He 
had  stolen  away  from  Sedan  unknown  to  any  of  his  attendants,  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing-  his  suit  with  Annette,  whose  dark  eyes  had  captivated 
him,  and  whose  refusal  of  him  had  piqued  hi-j  vanity. 

He  raised  the  Marshal  from  the  ground.  '  You  are  pardoned.  Marshal,' 
he  said  ;  '  I  told  you  the  devils  were  always  laying-  traps  for  men  in  amorous 
intrig-ues ;  and,  as  we  have  both  been  caug-ht,  we  will  forg-ive  each  other. 
For  you,  g-entlemen,'  he  said,  turning-  to  the  g-uard,  and  throwing-  his  purse 
to  the  officer,  '  I  recommend  a  discreet  silence ;  and,  while  you  drink  my 
health,  say  nothing-  aJDout  the  president.  To  the  vig-ilance  of  the  Sieur 
Turpin  I  am  indebted,  and  will  find  a  way  of  acquitting-  myself.  My  brave 
rival  yonder,  with  his  pretty  bride,  is  already  in  the  possession  of  so  much 
happiness,  that  I  can  do  nothing-  to  increase  it ;  but  I  promise  to  take  care 
of  his  future  fortune ;  and,  as  he  has  so  bravely  disting-uished  himself  in 
the  wars,  he  shall  hereafter  stay  at  home.  The  president,  at  my  request, 
will  g-ive  his  consent  to  your  marriag-e  to-morrow ;  and,  as  you  will  then 
be  the  wife  of  another,  take  this  last  kiss,  pretty  one,'  he  said  to  Annette, 
'  from  your  old  lover  the  Mousquetaire.  Away  with  you  all ;  and  that 
you.  Marshal,  may  be  under  no  apprehensions  about  your  letter,  I  v;ill 
forthwith  carry  it  myself  to  Madame  de  Moret.  Good  nig-ht,  my  children, 
g-ood  nig-ht,'  added  the  merry  monarch  as  he  withdrew,  followed  by  a  loud 
shout  of  f^ive  le  Roi  from  Pierre. 

The  next  day  Pierre  and  Annette  were  married ;  and,  before  nig-ht,  this 
story  was  known  throug-hout  Paris. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  HUSBAND 

If  marriages 
Are  made  in  Heaven,  they  should  be  happier: 
Why  was  I  made  this  wretch! 


ISABEIX-- 


In  that  city  where,  as  Alfieri  said,  '  one  need  only  stand  in  the  market- 
place to  take  lessons  in  the  purest  Italian  :'  that  is  to  say,  m  Florence, 
there  Uved  two  Itahan  ladies,  who  were  sisters.  The  elder,  the  Sig-nora 
Baidi,  had  been  a  widow  for  several  years  ;  and,  as  well  by  the  g-ravity  of 
her  temper,  as  by  her  relig-iou-s  practices,  was  fond  of  retirement.  She 
had,  however,  sacrificed  her  taste  in  this  respect,  and  had  ming-led,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  the  g-ay  world,  because  she  thoug-ht  that  by  this 
means  she  could  accomplish  a  wish  which  w^as,  of  all  others,  nearest  to 
her  heart— the  marriag-e  of  her  sister  Camilla.  The  haug-htiness  and  the 
difficulty  of  this  latter  lady's  temper  had,  hitherto,  thwarted  all  her  de- 
sig-ns  ;  and  the  Sig-nora  Baldi,  at  leng-th  despairing"  of  success,  had  resumed 
her  accustomed  manner  of  living*.  She  had  been  chiefly  induced  to  this  by 
her  sister  having*  recently  refused  an  advantageous  offer  of  marria»"e, 
which  had  been  made  to  her  by  Sig-nor  Ercole  Grandonio,  notary  of  the 
Dominican  Convent  of  St.  Mark.  A  certain  coldness  had  ensued  between  the 
sisters,  which,  althoug"h  it  did  not  produce  any  thing-  like  a  quarrel  between 
them,  increased  the  monotony  of  their  lives. 
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One  morning",  however,  when  the  sisters  met  at  breakfast,  the  Sig-nora 
Baldi  observed  that  Camilla  g-reeted  her  with  an  air  of  unacccustomed 
cheerfulness.  Instead  of  that  listless  and  discontented  air  which  she  had 
of  late  displayed,  a  smile  hovered  upon  her  lips,  and  her  whole  appearance 
expressed  delig-ht.  Sig-nora  Baldi,  with  an  eag-er  affection,  asked  her  the 
cause  of  this  chang-e. 

'  My  dear  sister,'  replied  Camilla,  '  I  condole  with  you  on  the  loss  you 
are  about  to  sustain  of  the  subject  of  your  most  frequent  harang-ues.  My 
aversion  for  matrimony  will  no  long-er  be  the  text  of  all  your  lon^ 
sermons.* 

'  Indeed,  dear  Camilla,  nothing-  will  g-ive  me  greater  pleasure,'  replied 
the  sig-nora  ;  '  but,  after  all  the  whims  you  have  indulg-ed  in,  I  cannot  help 
doubting"  whether  you  are  even  now  in  earnest.  You  know,  if  you  had 
listened  to  my  advice,  you  would  long-  ag"o  have  been  happily  married,  and 
the  Signor  Grandonio' 

*  I  do  beg  you  not  to  mention  that  disagreeable  name  to  m.e,'  interrupted 
Camilla.  '  It  is  really  cruel  that  you  should  thus  wish  to  marry  me  to  a 
man  who  not  only  cannot  appreciate,  but  cannot  even  comprehend 
any  thing  like  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  one  who  dreams  of  nothing  but  the 
records  of  the  Dominicans,  whose  notary  he  has  the  honour  to  be,  and  the 
chronicles  of  the  Gonfalonieri.  Now,  although  these  things  may  be  very 
important,  and  even  interesting  to  you,  is  it  just  that  I  should  become 
the  victim  of  your  passion  for  antiquities  ?' 

'  It  is  because  he  is  grave  and  respectable,  and  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
caprices  you  are  so  fond  of  indulging  in,'  said  the  Signora  Baldi,  *  that 
you  speak  of  him  thus.' 

'  Very  well,  sister,'  rephed  Camilla,  with  an  offended  air,  '  I  shall,  at 
least,  be  discreet  enough  to  hold  my  tongue ;  one  day,  perhaps,  you  will 
be  obliged  to  think  more  justly  of  me.' 

After  this  the  signora' s  endeavours  to  obtain  from  her  sister  an  ex- 
planation were  in  vain.  Camilla  kept  to  her  resolution,  and  her  sister 
remained  in  total  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which  had  caused  so 
sudden  an  alteration  in  her  temper.  The  true  reason  for  this  was,  that 
Camilla  did  not  know  enough  of  the  subject  to  discuss  it  with  her  sister, 
who  she  was  sure  would  have  required  a  much  more  explicit  account  than 
it  was  in  her  power  to  give. 

Camilla,  whom  it  is  now  time  to  introduce  to  our  readers,  was  a  person 
of  considerable  attraction.  Her  naturally  good  understanding,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  her  education,  would  have  made  her  very  agreeable, 
but  a  habit  of  reading  romances  had  spoilt  her  taste,  and  given  an  ex- 
alted turn  to  her  imagination,  which,  while  it  made  her  difficult  in  the  choice 
of  a  husband,  deterred  many  men  from  seeking  her  hand  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  glad  to  marry  her.  She  had  now,  howe\Tr,  reached  that 
certain  age  which,  as  Lord  Byron  says,  is  '  the  most  uncertain  age  of 
all ;'  and  she  felt  the  critical  nature  of  her  situation.     An  old  man,  who 
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is  on  the  very  brink  of  the  g-rave,  does  not  count  with  more  anxiety  and 
apprehension  the  grains  of  sand  as  they  fall  from  the  hour-g-lass  of  time, 
than  a  lady  who  has  been  surprised  by  the  age  of  thirty  without  having" 
tasted  the  sweets  of  matrimony.  Every  day  increases  her  wish  to  secure 
a  happiness  which  seems  brig-hter  as  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain ; 
and  the  fear  of  never  possessing*  it  makes  her  more  credulous  in  relying  on 
whatever  seems  to  afford  a  hope. 

This  was  exactly  the  situation  of  Camilla.  From  her  thoug-hts  being- 
constantly  fixed  upon  one  subject  she  became  superstitious,  and  g-ave  in  to 
all  the  follies  to  which  superstition  leads.  Sometimes  she  went  to  consult 
a  fortune-teller ;  sometimes  the  bottom  of  a  tea-cup  revealed  to  her  the 
secrets  of  futurity.  She  practised  frequently  the  almost  obsolete  custom 
of  the  Jar  vci^de  ;*  and  her  sister  had  often  found  her  pale  and  dejected, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  green  leaves,  w^hich  she  had  placed 
in  her  bosom,  had  faded  almost  immediately. 

At  leng-th,  she  had  a  dream,  in  w^hich  she  thought  a  young-  man  of 
attractive  person  and  ag-reeable  manners,  wooed  her  for  his  bride ;  she 
listened  to  his  suit,  and  he  w\as  about  to  place  a  bridal  wreath  upon  her 
head,  when  she  awoke.  Provoking-  as  this  interruption  was,  Camilla  was 
reconciled  to  it  by  hearing,  at  the  same  moment,  the  sound  of  a  guitar 
beneath  her  window,  accompanied  by  a  man's  voice.  She  at  first  thought 
it  was  a  continuation  of  her  dream,  but  was  soon  convinced  of  its  reality, 
and  listened  Vv^ith  tremulous  delight,  until  the  singer  had  finished  Petrarch's 
delightful  canzone,  '  Chiare,  fresche,  e  dolce  acque.'  She  rose,  and  gently 
opening  the  window,  saw  beneath  it  a  man  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  and  leaning 
against  the  opposite  wall.  He  held  his  guitar  still  in  his  hand,  and  his  face 
was  turned  towards  her  window.  He  uttered  a  hasty  farewell,  and  withdrew% 
but  not  before  Camilla  had  been  able  to  recognise  in  him  a  young  man 
wliom  she  had  often  observed  near  her  at  church.  She  immediately  looked 
upon  him,  with  that  sanguine  and  romantic  mode  of  thinking'  which  she 
had  adopted,  as  her  destined  husband ;  and  she  could  not  doubt  that  his 
song  was  addressed  to  her,  because  the  house  in  which  she  Hved  with  her 
sister  was  isolated,  and  surrounded  by  gardens. 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  this  occurrence  that  the  conversation  we 
have  related  took  place  between  the  sisters. 

Several  days  passed  without  the  Signora  Baldi  having  received  from  her 
sister  the  explanation  she  wished  for  and  expected.  ■  She  was  one  evening 
sitting  in  her  parlour  with  the  Signor  Grandonio,  who  has  been  before 
mentioned,  (and  who,  although  he  was  rejected  as  a  lover  by  one  of  the 
sisters,  was  not  less  the  intimate  friend  of  the  other) — it  was  one  of  those 
cold  evenings  so  common  in  Italy,  and  he  sate  by  the  fire  reading  aloud 
by  its  light  an  old  chronicle,  full  of  the  disastrous  and  horrid  deeds  of  the 

*  This  practice  consisted  in  putting  a  green  branch  (most  commonly  of  fennel)  in 
tlie  bosom,  and  of  drawing  from  it  prognostics  of  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  degree 
ot  frecliness  which  it  preserved. 
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olden  time,  which  the  signora  took  great  pleasure  in  listening-  to.  As  the 
little  old  man  sate,  the  lig-ht  falling*  upon  his  withered  features,  no  one 
(except  the  Sig-nora  Baldi),  who  looked  at  him,  could  wonder  that  Camilla 
should  have  refused  him  and  his  offers. 

The  reading"  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Zerbina,  the  lady's  maid, 
with  a  note.  The  sig-nora  saw  it  was  in  the  hand- writing*  of  Camilla ; 
and,  breaking-  the  seal,  she  read  it  hastily.  '  And  thus  I  am  recompensed 
for  my  unceasing-  care  and  affection,'  said  she,  as  she  handed  the  letter  to 
the  notary.  He  read  it,  and  his  distress  and  surprise  were  the  g-reater, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  not  quite  g-iven  up  all  hopes  of  overcoming-  Camilla's 
repug-nance  to  him. 

The  note,  which  was  very  short,  explained  to  her  sister,  that  finding-  the 
tedium  of  the  Casa  Baldi  intolerable,  she  had  resolved  to  quit  it;  and 
that,  when  she  ag-ain  saw  her,  it  would  be  in  the  character  of  a  v.ife. 

An  inquiry  was  immediately  instituted  as  to  the  road  she  had  taken ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  Sig-nora  Baldi,  Grandonio  set  off  to  endeavour 
to  trace  her,  v*-hile  the  g-ood  sig-nora  devoutly  employed  herself  in  soliciting 
all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  for  her  sister's  welfare. 

In  the  mean  time,  Camilla  was  in  a  travelling-  carriag-e  on  the  road  to 
Majano ;  where,  by  a  plan  concerted  between  her  and  her  unknown  lover, 
she  was  to  be  met  by  him.  The  journey  was  unmarked  by  any  extraordi- 
nary circumstance ;  and,  novel  as  her  situation  was,  and  rash  as  was  this 
step  she  had  taken,. yet  such  was  the  excitement  of  her  feeling-s  that  she 
did  not  feel  terrified. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  Majano,  a  young-  man  presented  himself 
at  the  door  to  receive  her.  His  dress  resembled  somewhat  that  of  a 
doctor,  but  he  wore  a  sword  of  a  military  form. 

'  Without  thee,  dearest,'  he  cried,  '  I  should  have  hved  and  died 
abandoned ;  and,  I  must  tell  you,  before  I  snatch  you  from  a  peaceful 
home,  that  my  lot  is  hardly  enviable.     Solitude  is  my  very  birthrig-ht ;  and 

if,  perchance,  misfortune  should  one  day  reach  us,  can  you  pardon' 

.  '  Our  Saviour,'  replied  Camilla,  as  she  touched  the  small  crucifix  hang- 
ing- round  her  neck,  '  taught  us  forgiveness  when  he  pardoned  his  execu- 
tioners.' 

'  His  executioners  !'  repeated  the  young  man,  with  a  shudder,  and  for 
a  moment  some  painful  idea  seemed  to  take  possession  of  his  mind. 
'  But,  come,'  he  said,  recovering  himself,  *  in  the  face  of  Heaven  I  will 
claim  your  promise.    You  do  not  reply,  signora.' 

Camilla  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  eagerly  seised. 
.     At  this  moment  his  servant  Venturi,  whom  he  had  to)d  to  be  in  waiting 
as  a  witness  to  the  marriage,  came  riding  up  in  great  haste.     '  Signor 
Benno,'  cried  the  man,  '  here  is  your  cloak,  which  the  podesta  has  sent 
to  you,'  at  the  same  moment  handing  his  master  a  large  yellow  cloak. 

•  My  cloak!'  rephed  the  signor,  in  a  tone  full  of  anguish,  *  a  fitting 
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marriage  present.     Oh !  my  father,  how  dreadful  an  inheritance  hast  thou 
left  me.' 

They  approached  the  church.  A  priest,  who  was  in  waiting*,  celebrated 
the  holy  office.  As  he  turned  round  to  bestow  the  nuptial  benediction  on 
them,  he  happened  involuntarily  to  put  his  foot  upon  the  cloak,  which  the 
young-  man  had  let  fall  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar.  As  the  eyes  of  the 
priest  encountered  this  cloak  he  stepped  back,  as  if  he  had  trod  upon  a 
serpent ;  but,  recovering"  himself  in  a  moment,  he  finished  his  solemn 
office.  Then  opening*  the  Scriptures,  he  read  that  part  which  contains  the 
history  of  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  ends  with  the  words,  *  They  that 
take  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword.' 

The  priest,  as  he  concluded,  shut  the  book  violently,  and  retired  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  surprise  the  persons  present. 

'  And  you,  too— ministers  of  the  g-ospel— do  you  also  join  the  common 
cry  ag-ainst  me,'  murmured  Benno,  as  he  led  his  bride  out  of  the  church. 
He  then  g-ave  orders  to  his  servant  to  prepare  for  departing*  immediately ; 
and  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning*  was  just  about  to  appear,  when  Camilla 
and  her  husband  quitted  Majano  to  return  to  Florence. 

»  *  -^  *  *  * 

One  of  those  passage  boats  which  ply  upon  the  Arno,  and  which  are 
rowed  by  the  unassisted  labour  of  one  waterman,  was  slowly  making  its 
way  up  the  river ;  there  were  several  persons  on  board,  presenting  that 
varietv  of  character  and  appearance,  which  is  commonly  met  with  in 
companies  whom  chance  has  thrown  together.  A  conversation,  the  topics 
of  which  were  suggested  by  the  various  objects  they  passed,  ensued  between 
three  persons,  one  of  whom  was  the  notary  Grandonio,  already  known  to 
the  reader. 

'  Have  you  ever  been  in  Germany  ?'  asked  a  young  man  of  a  rustic 
appearance,  but  who  had  also  the  air  of  a  student.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  brown  cloth,  with  gaiters  of  the  same  colour :  he  wore  thick  shoes, 
a  large  sword,  and  his  hair  was  combed  smoothly  down. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  replied  the  notary  to  whom  his  question  was  addressed.  '  I 
have  seen  it,  as  Messer  Ariosto  says  he  saw  foreign  countries,  without 
being  obliged  to  spend  his  money  at  inns,  or  fearing  foul  weather ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  map.' 

*  For  my  part,'  said  a  fat  monk,  who  was  also  one  of  the  passengers, 
•  I  prefer  Italy  to  all  other  countries.  There  it  is  that  religion  is  duly 
observed,  and  its  ministers  properly  respected.  There  churches  and 
chapels' 

'  There  it  is,'  said  the  student,  interrupting  him,  in  a  bantering  tone, 
'  that  the  monks  drink  the  best  wine,  and  reap  the  most  plentiful  harvests.' 

*  And  there  it  is,'  said  the  boatman  angrily,  '  that  one  meets  with  the 
greatest  number  of  ugly  German  faces.  '  Never,'  he  added,  lifting  up  his 
oar  as  he  spoke,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  use  it  as  a  weapon,  *  was 
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any  thing-  more  true  than  the  proverb,  which  says,  that  "  Italy's  three 
scourg-es  are  the  typhus,  Germans,  and  monks."  ' 

'  Many  thanks  to  you,  my  brother,'  repHed  the  monk  with  an  air  of 
humility. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mean  you,  holy  father,'  said  the  boatman,  as  he  replaced 
his  oar  in  the  water;  'you  do  us  much  less  harm  than  those  cursed  foreig-n 
swords  which  abound  among-st  us,  and  which  may  Heaven  confoi<nd !  If 
the  people  of  this  country  were  not  true  descendants  of  Cain,  and  always 
busied  in  trying-  to  kill  one  another' 

'  What  is  that  villa  on  the  left  called  ?'  asked  Grandonio,  who  saw  that 
this  conversation  was  hkely  to  lead  to  no  g-ood,  and  that  it  was,  at  this 
period,  even  dang-erous  to  be  a  listener  to  such  rebelhous  discourse. 

'  It  is  the  Casa  MacchiavelH,*  sig-nor,'  replied  the  boatman. 

'  Ah  !'  cried  the  notar}'-,  '  is  it  possible  to  prefer  another  country  to  this, 
in  which  the  most  illustrious  recollections  crowd  upon  one  at  every  step  ? 
Where  every  thing-  combines  to  remind  one  of  the  glories  of  the  days 
which  are  passed,  the  places  and  the  times  in  which  Boccaccio,  Petrarch, 
Tasso,  Dante'- 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  cried  the  student,  w^ho  saw  an  opportunity  of  inter- 
posing-, *  talk  to  me  of  Dante.  He  was  a  man  indeed  !  How  I  delig-ht  in 
the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  that  frozen  ocean,  which  Lucifer  sweeps  with 
his  g-ig-antic  wing-s.  The  tears  and  cries  of  the  damned  inspire  me  with 
terror  which  has  something-  of  pleasure  mixed  up  in  it.  I  cannot  say 
either  that  I  am  sorry  at  his  having-  introduced  that  wicked  archbishop,  and 
the  crowd  of  monks,  who  expiate  in  the  torments  of  hell  their  cunning 
and  hypocrisy.'  He  looked  round  to  the  monk,  who  made  him  no  other 
reply  than  by  casting-  his  eyes  towards  the  earth  with  an  air  of  morti- 
fication. 

'  And,  if  there  is  justice  in  heaven,'  said  the  boatman,  '  that  ocean  will 
one  day  swallow  up  these  cursed  Germans,  with  their  yellow  moustachios  ; 
and  that  it  may  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.' 

The  notary,  with  a  true  lawyer's  caution,  thought  it  high  time  ag'ain  to 
interrupt  this  discourse. 

'  Among  our  other  obligations  to  the  great  men  I  mentioned,  it  is  not  the 
least  that  they  drove  away,  by  the  splendour  of  their  own  works,  the 
remembrance  of  those  monstrous  romances  which  infested  our  classic  land. 
I  mean  such  as  "  Amadis  De  Gaul"  and  "  Palmerin  of  England,"  and  the 
rest  of  the  books  so  full  of  enchantments,  and  giants,  and  marvels.' 

'  Why  did  not  they  drive  away  the  white  uniforms  and  the  sabres  of 
the  North  ?'  cried  the  indefatigable  boatman,  with  his  thundering  voice. 

'  And  why,'  said  the  student,  who  delighted  in  quizzing  the  monk, 

•  This  villa,  -which  ^Tacchiavelli  built  during  his  prosperity,  received  him  as  a 
refuge  in  his  adversity.  He  pleasantly  speaks  of  his  walks  lieaice  to  Florence,  at 
the  period  when  he  was  struggling  against  indigence,  and  when  Fortune  had  stripped 
him  of  every  thing  but  his  family  and  his  friends. 
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'  did  they  not  drive  away  that  fat,  comfortable,  and  contented  race  ot 
lazy  priests  ?' 

The  monk  remained  silent. 

'  As  to  recollections,'  continued  the  student,  '  I  prefer  those  of  the  little 
town,  which  you  can  see  in  the  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to 
all  those  of  the  most  sumptuous  villas,  and  even  of  the  most  renowned 
poets  that  ever  wrote.  There,  beneath  that  spire  which  peeps  out  among* 
the  olive  trees,  1  was  this  morning-  regaled  with  some  exquisite  Sicilian 
wine  by  a  company  of  jovial  deacons,  who  treated  me  like  a  brother.  By- 
the-by  too,  I  saw  there  one  of  the  most  sing-ular  marriag-es.' 

*  A  marriag-e,  sig-nor  ?'   asked  the  notary  eag-erly. 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  student,  '  a  marriag-e.  Is  there  any  thing-  so  rare  in 
a  marriag-e  that  it  should  make  you  open  your  eyes  so  wide  ?  Thoug-h,  if 
you  had  really  seen  it,  you  mig-ht  have  been  surprised.' 

*  Can  you  describe  the  bride  to  me  ?'  said  the  notary,  endeavouring-  in 
vain  to  conceal  his  impatience. 

*  Are  you  in  search  of  her?'  rejoined  the  student.  '  If  you  are  it  is  too 
late,  for  she  is  by  this  time  the  wife  of  another — but  such  another!' 

'For  Heaven's  sake,  g-ood  sig-nor  scholar,  explain  to  me  fully  ^vhatyou 
mean  by  these  hints.  I  am  the  friend — that  is  to  say,  I  am  interested — 
not  for  myself,  but  I  am  interested  for  others  in  the  fate  of  the  lady  you 
allude  to.' 

'  Then,  my  g-ood  grave  signer,  I  recommend  you  to  calm  yourself. 
Try  to  forg-et  her,  for,  upon  the  faith  of  a  student,  you  may  as  well ;  since 
she  is  lost  to  you  and  to  all  the  world,  having-  becom.e  the  wife  of 

It  is  always  difficult  for  any  other  than  a  native  to  understand  the 
gestures  with  which  an  Italian  fills  up  his  discourse,  instead  of  pronouncing- 
words  which  it  mig-ht  be  dang-erous  or  inconvenient  to  utter  aloud.  To 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using-  and  practising-  these  expedients,  a 
smile,  a  sign,  a  shrug-,  or  the  raising-  a  finger,  have  all  the  effect  of  speech, 
and  the  Signer  Grandonio  seemed  to  comprehend  something  of  dreadful 
import  now,  as  the  young  student,  instead  of  finishing  his  speech,  pressed 
his  hand  upon  the  notary's  neck. 

*  Holy  Virgin  !'  he  cried,  '  can  it  be  possible  ?'  His  legs  trembled,  and 
the  paleness  of  his  face  denoted  the  agitation  of  his  mind. 

'  Nothing  is  more  true,'  rephed  the  student,  struck  by  his  mamier  ; 
'  but,  if  I  had  known  you  had  been  so  deeply  interested  in  this  affair,  I 
would  not  have  spoken  of  it  so  lightly.  Nevertheless,  I  have  told  you  no 
more  than  the  exact  truth.  And,  moreover,  the  priest  was  so  much  afiected 
at  the  sigl  t  of  the  yellow  cloak  which  the  young  man  spread  over  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  that ' 

*  I  pr}^thee  spare  me  these  details,'  said  the  notary.  '  It  was  at 
Majano,  you  say,  that  the  marriage  took  place  ?' 

'  Yes,  at  Majano,  the  town  which  you  see  upon  the  hill  there.' 

The  boat,  at  this  moment,  stopped,  and  the  notary  left  it  immediateh'. 
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He  was  seen  to  take  the  road  to  Majano,  and  at  that  place  it  should  seem 
that  the  scholar's  tale  was  confirmed  ;  for,  on  the  return  of  Sig-nor  Gran- 
donio  to  Florence,  the  news  v;hich  he  brought  plunged  the  Signora  Baldi 
into  the  deepest  affliction. 

Camilla,  in  the  mean  time,  w^as  living  in  a  neat  but  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  house,  in  one  of  the  most  retired  parts  of  Florence.  She  had 
lived  here  for  some  months  with  no  other  society  than  that  of  her 
husband,  but  yet  in  almost  perfect  happiness.  The  interior  of  her  house 
was  marked  by  an  elegant  simphcity,  w^hich  had  more  of  good  taste  and 
comfort  in  it  than  of  splendour.  Her  apartment,  which  adjoined  that  of 
her  husband,  was  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  saints,  and  religious 
emblems,  from  the  hands  of  the  best  masters.  A  large  glass  door,  the 
panes  of  which  were  beautifully  painted,  led  into  a  garden  which  even  now 
was  delightful,  although  the  rigour  of  the  season  hid  many  of  its  beauties. 
Still  it  furnished  flowers  enough  to  decorate  the  chamber,  in  which  books, 
a  harp,  pencils  and  drawings,  were  scattered  about  profusely. 

Camilla's  husband  w^as  young,  affectionate,  and  attentive.  She  enjoyed 
all  the  pleasures  of  a  peaceful  life  and  an  easy  fortune  :  besides,  she  was 
married — and  yet  Camilla  was  not  quite  happy. 

Camilla  had  advanced  some  paces  beyond  her  husband  in  the  path  of 
life  (this  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  an  ingenious  w^ay  of  avoiding  that  ugly 
W'ord  age,  which  makes  ladies  so  angry) ;  but  yet,  as  she  was  tenderly 
loved  by  him,  this  made  little  difference.  Nothing  would  have  disturbed 
their  conjugal  felicity  but  for  a  certain  inequality  of  temper,  with  w^hich 
Heaven  had  afflicted  Signor  Benno  Siccati,  and  which  sometimes  gave 
rise  to  little  storms.  When  Camilla  found  herself,  as  she  often  was, 
obliged  to  endure  this,  she  regretted  the  peaceful  dw^elling  of  her  sister, 
which  she  thought  she  was  doomed  never  to  behold  again,  because,  upon 
her  expressing  a  wish  to  do  so,  her  husband  had  requested,  or  rather 
insisted  upon,  her  giving  up  any  such  intention. 

'  But  surely,  signor,'  she  said  to  him  one  day,  when  the  subject  was, 
renewed,  '  you  do  not  mean  to  require  from  me  an  entirely  passive  obedi- 
ence, without  ever,  on  your  part,  making  the  least  sacrifice  of  your  own 
washes  to  mine.' 

'  Camilla,'  replied  her  husband,  '  I  beseech  you  do  not  seek  to  penetrate 
the  reason  of  the  solitude  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  live.  You  know 
well  that  you  promised  to  resign  yourself  to  this  necessity :  would  you 
now  break  that  promise  ?' 

'  But  remember,  signor,'  said  the  lady,  '  that  what  I  ask  is  not  only 
reasonable,  but  it  is  also  a  duty  from  me  to  my  sister,  and  that  it  can  be 
of  no  importance  to  you.  I  might  indeed  complain  of  the  total  ignorance 
in  which  it  is  your  pleasure  to  leave  me  with  respect  to  your  own  family.' 

'  And  your  complaints,'  he  interrupted,  '  would  be  well  founded  if  it 
were  m  my  power  to  remove  them.  But  I  have  been  the  plaything  of 
misfortune   from   my  birth;    no   mother's   caresses,   no   father's   cares. 
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watched  over  my  youth.  But  for  you,  Camilla,  I  shouM  have  g-one  down 
to  my  grave,  without  ever  having*  met  one  loved  being-  whom  I  could  press 
to  my  heart.  *  Prithee,  then,  my  first  but  only  love,  do  not  seek  to  pene- 
trate into  a  mystery,  the  painfulness  of  which  affects  me  only.' 

*  And  will  you  not  let  me  share  your  sorrows  as  well  as  your  joys  ?' 
asked  his  wife. 

'  No,  love,'  he  said,  affecting  a  g-aiety  which  could  not  conceal  the  pain 
he  had  endured  from  this  conversation,  '  you  must  be  content  with  having* 
made  me  the  happiest  of  unhappy  men ;  and,  for  the  future,'  he  added, 
kissing-  her,  '  let  us  avoid  this  disagreeable  subject.' 

*  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not  g-et  off  in  this  manner,'  said  the  kdy,  who 
thoug-ht  she  had  g-atned  an  advantage  which,  if  vigorously  pressed,  might 
be  the  means  of  disclosing  that  which  she  so  much  wished  to  know.  '  I 
have  expected  this  confidence  from  you,  which  I  think  I  am  entitled  to, 
and  you  shall  withhold  it  from  me  no  longer.' 

Benno  looked  angry  and  embarrassed,  but,  before  he  could  reply,  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door ;  and  the  servant,  entering  immediately 
afterwards,  brought  a  message  from  the  podesta,  who  required  Benno's 
immediate  presence,  and  bid  him  not  forget  to  bring  his  cloak  with  him. 

Benno's  vexation  appeared  to  be  increased  by  this  circumstance,  and  by 
the  sight  of  a  long  yellow  cloak,  not  that  which  he  usually  wore,  now 
brought  him  by  his  servant.  Camilla  would  have  helped  him  to  arrange 
it  on  his  shoulders ;  but,  as  she  extended  her  hand  for  this  purpose,  he 
repulsed  her,  as  if  afraid  of  her  touching  it.  He  went  out  immediately, 
followed  by  his  servant,  and  went  towards  the  house  of  the  podesta. 

As  he  passed  along  the  streets,  mufiied  up  in  his  cloak,  his  appearance 
seemed  to  excite  singular  and  disagreeable  sensations  in  the  mind  of  every 
person  who  beheld  him.  The  citizens  drew  back  as  he  approached; 
the  country-girl  from  the  Vale  of  Arno,  \vho  was  sitting  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  surrounded  by  flower-pots  and  baskets  of  fruit,  hid  her 
face  in  the  small  beaver  hat  which  was  hanging  at  her  girdle.  The 
venerable  professors  of  the  Roman  law,  on  their  way  to  their  classes, 
robed  in  their  black  symars,  turned  away  their  heads  as  he  passed.  The 
devotee  lowered  her  black  veil ;  the  Padre  Cercatore,  returning  to  his 
convent,  preceded  by  a  mule  loaded  with  an  ample  provision  of  vegetables, 
eggs,  oil,  and  wine,  crossed  himself  with  an  air  of  compunction  as  the 
wind  blew  the  folds  of  Benno's  yellow  cloak  against  his  ample  cowl. 

*  Farewell  to  all  social  happiness  and  all  domestic  comfort !  Political 
doubts  and  fears  have  carried  their  bitter  poison  even  into  the  most  obscure 
and  quiet  institutions  of  society.  In  these  times  of  storm  no  man  expects 
to  be  safe ;  persecution  reaches  even  the  solitary  in  his  retreat ;  suspicions 
haunt  the  most  peaceable  citizens  ;  and  every  day  new  victims  are  selected 
for  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  who  shudders  as  he  executes  their  doom.' 

These  melancholy  thoughts  occupied  the  mind  of  the  Signor  Siccati  as 
he  approached  the  mansion  of  the  podesta.     The  reception  which  he  met 
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with  justified  the  regret  he  expressed  for  the  fate  of  himself  and  his 
countrymen.  On  his  arrival,  some  footmen  who  were  sitting*  in  careless 
idleness  in  the  ante- room,  and  some  soldiers  who  were  pacing-  about,  put 
an  end,  the  one  to  the  enjoyments  of  their  far  niente,  the  others  to  their 
walk,  to  g-aze  upon  him.  Benno,  without  pausing  a  moment,  crossed  the 
hall  with  the  step  of  one  who  knewthe  place,  and  entered  a  cabinet  adjoining- 
the  hall  of  audience.  A  servant  cautiously  shut  the  door  after  him ;  but  the 
cabinet  was  so  formed  that  Benno  could  hear,  with  theg-reatest  distinctness, 
all  that  passed  in  the  hall,  where  some  prisoners  were  then  underg-oing- 
examination. 

'  Your  name  is  ?'  said  the  podesta,  to  a  young-  student,— no  other 

than  he  with  whom  the  reader  became  acquainted  in  the  passag-e-boat. 

'  Filippo  Doni,  sig-nor,'  replied  the  young-  man  in  a  very  humble  tone. 
*  My  father' 

*  We  don't  want  to  know  any  thing-  about  your  father,'  said  the  judg-e, 
interrupting  him.  '  In  these  times  the  respectability  of  a  father  is  no 
warrant  for  a  son's  honesty.  But  let  me  know,  Filippo  Doni,  whether  you 
can  bring  to  your  recollection  the  fact  of  having  turned  into  derision  the 
ministers  of  our  holy  religion  ?' 

'Me,  signor?     Never,  I  swear  by  all' •     '     ' 

'  Pray  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  swearing,  Filippo  Doni,'  said 
the  judge,  with  a  cool  insolence  of  tone.  '  Perhaps  you  are  not  so  far 
guilty  as  has  been  thought ;  perhaps  you  have  only  indulged  in  a  levity  of 
speech  and  manner  when  alluding  to  the  doctrines  of  our  faith,  and  in 
that  case  a  slight  paternal  correction  may  be  sufficient  to  expiate  your 
fault.' 

'  But,  signor,  my  respect  for  our  sacred  religion  is  sufficiently  known. 
At  Vienna,  where  I  have  studied' 

*  Give  me  leave  a  moment,  Signor  Filippo,'  said  the  podesta  ;  *  are  you 
not  the  same  student  who,  about  two  months  ago,  crossed  the  Arno  in  a 
boat,  in  company  with  a  reverend  Franciscan  of  Fiesole,  and  a  certain 
notary  ?  and  is  not  that  man  yonder,'  pointing  to  one  who  was  sitting  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  '  the  boatman  who  rowed  you  ? 

'  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  any  such  circumstance,'  repHed  the 
young  man,  with  some  trepidation,  as  he  looked  around  the  hall  to  see  if 
there  were  any  other  witnesses. 

'  You  have  a  very  short  memory,  Signor. Student,'  said  the  judge,  '  and 
your  discretion  is  not  much  greater;  two  faults  which  may  lead  to 
very  unpleasant  consequences.  However,  I  will  allow  you  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  refresh  your  memory ;  and,  if  in  that  time  you  are  not  able  to 
reply  to  so  plJiin  a  question,  I  will  take  a  way  with  you  that  shall  make 
you  remember  every  thing  from  the  day  you  were  born,  and  even  before 
that.  And  now,  my  good  fellow,'  he  said,  beckoning  the  boatman,  '  comB 
here,  and  take  off  that  hat,  which  covers  your  head  as  completely  as  thfe 
dome  of  Santa  Croce  does  those  of  the  Medici.' 
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The  boatman,  who  presented  a  fine  specimen  of  that  manly  beauty 
which  is  so  common  among-  the  Itahan  peasants,  approached ;  his  frank 
unembarrassed  air  struck  even  the  insolent  functionary  before  him. 

'  My  name  is  Domenico,  and  my  surname  is  Marco  Deg"li  Ang-ioli,'  he 
said,  without  waiting*  to  be  questioned.  '  I  am  an  old  sailor,  born  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark ;  but  I  have  not  rowed  my  g-ondola  upon  the  great 
canal  for  the  last  six  years.  I  quitted  Venice  for  Florence,  the  Brenta 
for  the  Arno.  I  live  peaceably,  offend  no  one,  and  row  any  body  that  will 
hire  me.  What  more  would  you  have  ?  Let  us  be  as  short  as  possible, 
for  my  boat  is  waiting-.' 

'  And  you  thoug-ht,  I  suppose,'  said  the  judge,  '  that  the  magistrates  in 
Tuscany  were  less  vig-ilant  than  those  in  Lombardy.' 

'  I  don't  care  two  straws,'  rephed  the  boatman,  *  for  the  magistrates  of 
my  country,  provided,  lookye,  that  they  are  really  of  m^^  country.' 

'  And  you  imagined,  too,  that  the  abuse,  and  calumnies  v/hich  you  are 
incessantly  bestowing-  upon  the  foreigners  who' 

*  Who  oppress  and  crush  us,'  interrupted  Domenico,  '  would  never 
oifend  a  true  Italian.     Are  you  not  an  Itahan  ?' 

'  I  am  a  magistrate,'  -replied  the  podesta ;  '  and,  in  vu'tue  of  that  office, 
T  call  upon  you  to  explain  the  motives  which  have  induced  you  thus  to 
forget  the  duty  of  a  citizen  and  a  Christian.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,'  replied  t-he  Venetian  with  an  air  of  dignity,  *  big 
words  won't  frighten  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  tempests  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Like  a  good  Catholic,  as  I  hope  I  am,  I  do  ail  the 
duties  of  my  religion.  Every  Easter  my  cabin  receives  the  benedictions 
of  the  reverend  Father  Pacifico  of  Majano,  and  my  boat  is  called  after 
St.  Dominic,  my  patron.  So  much  for  being  a  Christian ;  but,  as  I  am  a 
citizen,  I  detest  the  Germans ;  and,  whenever  I  hear  their  cursed  spurs 
ring  in  my  boat,  I  am  tempted  to  throw  them  overboard.  I  sunk  my 
gondola,  and  fled  from  Venice,  to  escape  the  sight  of  their  cursed  northern 
faces.  There,  signor,  pass  sentence  upon  me  for  this  if  you  will,  and  I 
wish  all  Italy  could  hear  you.' 

The  magistrate  listened  to  this  open  manly  speech  with  a  rage  which  it 
required  all  his  cunning  to  hide.  He  turned  to  the  boatman,  however, 
with  an  air  of  affected  good  will,  and  said,  '  Very  well,  Domenico,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  to  you.  Others  will  decide  upon  your  case.  You 
may  go.' 

The  boatman  quitted  the  room ;  and,  as  he  was  crossing  the  court- 
yard, one  of  the  agents  of  the  police,  who  had  been  present  during  his 
examination,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and,  assisted  by  two  soldiers,  dragged 
him  to  the  old  edifice  of  the  Inquisition,  which  had  recently  been  converted 
into  a  state  prison,  the  doors  of  which  were  shut  upon  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  remonstrances. 

The  podesta  then,  without  addressing  a  word  to  the  student,  who  stood 
trembhngly  awaiting  his  decision,  went  into  the  cabinet  in  which  Siccati 
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was  waiting*  for  him,  and  to  whom  he  communicated  some  orders,  which 
Benno  received  with  an  air  so  humble  that  it  almost  amounted  to 
servility. 

As  Benno  returned  the  moon  had  attained  a  hig-h  place  in  the  horizon  ; 
a  slig-ht  wind  ag-itated  the  trees  which  bordered  the  Arno ;  g-uitars  were 
heard  under  the  windows  of  many  a  chamber ;  the  bells  were  sounding* 
the  angelus ;  and  the  expiring*  lamps  before  the  statues  of  the  Madonna 
g*ave  a  melancholy  air  to  the  whole  scene. 

'  Alas  !  my  poor  countr}','  cried  Benno,  as  he  passed  onward — '  secret 
pleasures  and  public  misery  ;  the  g-roans  of  suflering*  and  the  sig-hs  of 
love  ;  bloodshed  and  g-allantry  thus  ming-led  !  Woe,  woe  to  Italy!'  and  he 
quickened  his  pace,  wrapping-  his  cloak  about  him  at  the  same  time, 
as  if  he  would  shut  out  the  unpleasant  thoug-hts  which  crowded  upon  his 
mind. 

It  may  be  easily  imag-ined  that  the  manner  of  Camilla's  life  with  her 
husband  was  not  altog-ether  agreeable.  During-  his  absence,  which  now 
frequently  happened  in  the  exercise  of  his  mysterious  functions,  the  desire 
of  seeing-  her  sister  once  more  g-rew  strong-er ;  and  at  length  she  resolved 
to  satisfy  it,  notwithstanding-  Benno's  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
vig-ilance  with  which  she  was  g-uarded. 

She  chose  for  putting-  her  desig-n  in  executioa  one  of  the  days  on  which 
he  had  been  to  visit  the  podesta.  It  was  his  custom  always  on  his  return 
from  these  visits  to  retire  to  his  own  apartment,  which  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  enter.  •  On  this  occasion  he  had  returned  paler  and  more  dis- 
tressed than  usual.  He  threw  off  his  cloak  with  horror,  and  the  door  of 
his  chamber  was  shut  after  him  with  violence.  When  the  nig-ht  came, 
Camilla,  who  had  been  waiting*  its  approach  with  impatience,  dressed 
herself  in  the  yellow  cloak  and  flapped  hat  of  her  husband,  and  went  to 
the  street  door. 

Venturi,  the  servant,  who  supposed  his  master  was  ag*ain  g-oing*  out, 
opened  the  door,  g*rumbling*  at  the  same  time  ag-ainst  the  podesta,  who 
g-ave  so  much  trouble.  Camilla  quitted  the  house  in  silence,  and  hastened 
towards  that  part  of  the  city  in  which  her  sister  lived. 

She  had  not  g*one  far,  when  she  was  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  two 
men,  who  seemed  to  be  pursuing*  her. 

'  Don't  be  in  so  g-reat  a  hurry,'  said  one  of  them ;  '  can't  you  wait 
for  us  ?' 

'  Is  this  a  time  to  be  g-oing-  from  home  ?'  said  the  other. 

Camilla,  finding-  it  was  impossible  to  elude  these  men,  stopped. 

'  It  is  lucky,'  said  the  man  who  had  first  spoken,  '  that  we  have  found 
you,  Sig-nor  Siccati ;  we  had  orders  to  g-o  to  your  house,  but  you  seem  to 
have  anticipated  our  messag*e,  for  you  have  your  cloak  with  you.  Always 
ready  for  your  duty :  upon  my  word  I  must  say  that  Florence  never 
could  boast  of  a  more  punctual,  or  a  better' 

'  Be  quiet,'  said  the  other,  interrupting-  him,  'we  shall  be  overheard; 
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let  US  make  haste ;  and.  Signer  Benno,  pray  don't  reply,  for  I  perceive  we 
are  not  alone.' 

The  caution  was  not  useless,  for  at  this  time  the  popular  disaflfection  had 
arisen  to  such  a  height  in  Florence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
ripe  for  revolt.  Groups  of  discontented  people  were  collected  in  different 
parts  of  the  public  streets,  and  by  their  murmurs,  loud  as  well  as  deep, 
testified  their  detestation  of  the  g-overnment.  The  executive  authority 
felt  the  peril  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  resolved  to 
take  the  shortest  method  of  crushing*  the  danger.  Blood  must  be  shed ; 
and,  this  once  resolved  upon,  the  victims  were  easily  selected:  Spies  and 
traitors  were  the  accusers  ;  base  slaves  of  power  were  the  judg-es  ;  and  to 
be  suspected  w^as  to  be  g-uilty.  The  scaffold  was  in  constant  use ;  and  three 
young-  men,  whose  only  crime  was  that  of  having"  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction of  the  existing"  g-overnment,  and  of  having"  reminded  the  people  of 
the  g-lorious  days  which  had  gone  by,  were  doomed  to  suffer. ,  The  people 
ot  Florence  had  heard  this  intellig"ence  with  horror,  and  for  a  time  the 
spirit  of  their  forefathers  seemed  to  animate  them.  They  assembled  in 
the  streets  in  larg-e  numbers  ;  and,  but  for  the  prompt  appearance  of  the 
foreig"n  soldiers  who  were  in  the  city,  and  a  larg-e  reinforcement  which  was 
drawn  in  from  the  neig-hbouring*  country,  where  they  had  been  cantoned, 
a  revolt  would  probably  have  taken  place.  '  Throug"h  these  ang-ry  g-roups 
Camilla  had  now  to  make  her  way,  led  by  her  two  unknown  conductors. 
She  was  terrified  and  surprised;  but  the  curiosity  she  felt  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  her  husband's  occupation  was  so  strong",  that  she  resolved  to 
pursue  the  adventure  to  its  conclusion. 

They  at  leng-th  stopped  before  a  large  g"loomy-looking"  building*.  A 
small  door  was  opened  upon  a  signal  being*  g-iven  by  one  of  her  con- 
ductors ;  and  Camilla,  still  wrapped  up  in  her  mantle,  was  led,  trembling* 
with  terror,  into  a  vast  hall  filled  with  soldiers,  and  whose  arms  were  piled 
at  one  end  of  it.  Some  of  the  men  were  playing*  at  dice  upon  the  drum- 
heads. Glasses  and  bottles  were  upon  the  tables,  and  the  loung-ing-  soldiers 
and  their  idle  occupations  impeded  the  passag*e  of  Camilla's  g*uides.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  was  seen  who  was  coming",  a  profound  silence  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ring*ing*  of  g*lasses,  the  rattling*  of  the  dice,  and  the  oaths  of 
the  players.  Camilla,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  imag-ine  what  could  be  the 
occasion  of  this,  passed  as  quickly  as  possible  throug*h  the  space  which 
was  made  for  her. 

She  then  entered  another  room,  where  her  appearance  produced  the 
same  effect ;  but  here  the  scene  was  so  extraordinary  that  she  had  no  time 
to  think  of  herself. 

Twelve  fig'ures  clothed  in  white,  and  each  holding*  a  flambeau  in  his 
hand,  formed  a  circle  round  a  young*  man  loaded  with  chains,  and  whose 
emaciated  fig*ure  told  a  tale  of  suffering*  and  long*  imprisonment.  A 
mag*istrate,  an  ag*ed  priest,  and  two  boys,  bearing"  religious  emblems,  were 
near  the  prisoner ;  the  other  parts  of  the  chamber  were  fillftd  by  soldiers. 
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The  appearance  of  Camilla  caused  a  shuddering-  among  the  religious 
persons. 

*  I  am  ready  to  hear  your  sentence,'  said  the  prisoner  in  a  languid  tone. 

*  It  is  for  this  man  to  announce  it  to  you,'  said  the  magistrate,  as  he 
presented  to  Camilla  a  parchment,  to  which  a  large  seal  was  affixed. 
'  Siccati,  do  your  duty  ;  read  the  prisoner's  doom.' 

'  God  of  mercy !'  cried  the  unhappy  captive,  '  it  is  then  a  sentence  of 
death.' 

He  dashed  his  head,  in  a  movement  of  despair,  against  the  wall,  and 
the  blood  flowed  with  rapidity  from  the  wound. 

This  completed  Camilla's  fright  and  terror :  she  could  endure  her 
feelings  no  longer,  but  sunk  fainting  at  the  feet  of  the  judge. 

*  Holy  Virgin,  it  is  a  woman  !'  cried  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  stepped 
forward  to  raise  her. 

'  A  woman  !'  repeated  the  judge  in  a  tone  of  anger. 
'  A  woman !'  re-echoed  the  penitents  with  surprise. 

*  Yes,  it  is  a  woman,'  said  the  soldiers  as  they  retired,  and  the  vaulted 
roof  rung  with  the  exclamation  '  It  is  a  woman'.' 

The  rash  step  which  Camilla  had  taken  had  eflfectually  estranged  her 
from  the  heart  of  her  husband ;  and,  although  she  did  not  understand  the 
exact  nature  of  the  dreadful  spectacle  which  she  had  witnessed,  it  had 
given  rise  to  apprehensions  and  doubts  not  less  painful  than  the  worst 
reality.  She  complained  no  longer  of  the  retirement  in  which  she  lived ; 
but,  on  the  contrar}',  seemed  to  shun  every  kind  of  amusement.  Her 
leisure  hours  were  wholly  employed  in  reading  religious  books,  and  visit- 
ing sacred  places.  Pietro  NataU's  '  Lives  of  the  Martyrs,'  and  Jacopo 
Voragine's  '  Golden  Legend,'  had  assumed  the  place  of  the  tender 
Petrarch  and  the  elegant  Metastasio.  Her  walk  was  no  longer  under  the 
larch-trees  at  the  gates  of  Florence,  nor  along  the  light  sand  which  covers 
the  banks  of  the  Arno  ;  but  she  would  be  found  instead  kneeling  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Flower,  or  joining  the  crowd  of  devotees  at  the 
beautiful  gates  of  St.  John's  Church,  which  Michael  Angelo  said  were 
worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise.  The  dreadful  scene  which  she  had 
witnessed  in  the  prison  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  presage  of  some  fatal 
event,  and  she  felt  like  a  criminal  who  waits  the  sentence  which  he  knows 
it  is  impossible  to  evade.  At  night,  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  the 
wind  whistling  thrwigh  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  rustling  of  a  drapery, 
the  creaking  of  a  door,  filled  her  with  terror ;  and  when  she  slept  her 
slumbers  were  troubled  with  frightful  dreams.  In  the  day-time  she  would 
sometimes  remain  for  hours  together  alone,  with  her  eyes  fixed,  tiwl  in 
the  same  posture.  If  at  this  time  Benno  suddenly  made  his  appearance, 
a  shuddering  seized  her,  and  tears  and  silence  were  the  only  requital  for 
the  affectionate  interest  which  he  testified.  Her  harp  now  sounded  only 
to  sacred  fnusic,  and  all  her  accustomed  occupations  were  forgotten. 
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The  relig-ious  ceremonies  with  which  the  people  of  Florence  celebrate 
the  solemn  festival  of  Easter  had  now  beg-un,  and  Camilla  pursued  her 
sacred  duties  with  redoubled  energ-y.  It  is  the  custom,  during-  the  whole 
of  the  Easter  week,  to  have  preaching-  during-  the  nig-ht.  Camilla  went 
one  nig-ht,  at  the  hour  of  the  Miserere,  to  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. 
The  scene  was  one  which  would  have  been  imposing  to  the  mind  of  any 
one ;  and  upon  Camilla's  owing-  to  the  disordered  and  depressed  state  of 
her  mind,  it  was  doubly  so. 

An  ag-ed  priest,  himself  in  the  common  course  of  nature  soon  about  to 
quit  the  earth,  was  moving-  the  feeling-s  of  his  hearers  by  a  narration  of 
the  sufFering-s  of  Him  who  now  lives  in  eternity.  The  imposing-  effect  of 
the  statues  of  the  Medici  famfly,  whose  g-ig-antic  shadows  are  emblems  of 
their  past  g-randeur,  seemed  to  hover  most  majestically  above  the  crowd  ; 
while  an  immense  cross,  covered  with  flambeauji,  shed  a  flood  of  lig-ht  upon 
the  kneehn^  cong-reg-ation. 

The  sermon  was  finished,  when  a  sudden  noise  hastened  the  rush 
of  the  people  from  the  church  ;  and  Camilla,  who  found  it  impossible  to 
diseng-ag-e  lierself  from  the  crowd,  was  borne  along  by  it  towards  the 
square,  in  the  front  of  the  old  palace.  Torches,  carried  by  many  of  the 
people  in  the  crowd,  shed  a  strong-  but  partial  lig-ht  around.  Camilla  sav/ 
the  square  filled  by  an  assembly  of  the  people, whose  tumultuous  motions 
resembled  a  sea  ag-itated  by  a  storm.  A  great  quantity  of  soldiers,  dis- 
persed among-  them,  repressed,  by  their  presence,  the  tumults  which  were 
about  to  break  out. 

On  a  sudden  a  loud  cry  was  heard.  '  They  are  coming !  they  are  coming- ! 
was  uttered  by  a  thousand  voices,  and  the  rattUng-  of  a  cart  upon  the 
pavement  immediately  followed.  Camilla  turned  her  eyes  towards  the 
quarter  to  which  the  sound  seemed  to  be  directed,  and  saw  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  assemblag-e.' 

An  immense  scaffold  hung-  with  black  was  erected  at  a  short  distance 
from  her.  She  mounted  the  steps  of  a  house  near  which  she  was  stand- 
ing-, and,  by  the  lig-ht  of  the  torches  v/hich  surmounted  the  scaffold,  she 
commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  scene  before  her.  The  cart  which  she 
had  heard  contained  the  prisoners  whom  a  jealous  and  unjust  g-overnment 
had  doomed  to  die  in  this  place  and  at  this  hour.  They  had  not  yet 
reached  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  A  man  stood  upon  it  alone  and  motion- 
less near  the  fatal  block ;  his  arms  were  crossed  upon  his  chest,  and  his 
back  turned  in  such  a  manner  that  Camilla  could  not  see  his  features. 
He  seemed  neither  to  be  moved  by  the  tumultuous  cries  about  him,  nor 
by  the  horrors  in  which  he  was  about  to  be  the  chief  actor.  Camilla  loved 
still —  notwithstanding  all  her  doubts  and  fears  she  loved,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  him,  who  was  the  sole  object  of  her  affection,  mingled  itself 
with  all  the  dreams  that  tormented  her  wandering  fancies.  Even  in  the 
odious  minister  of  justice  before  her  she  fancied  she  saw  the  person  of  her 
husband.     She  made  an  eflbrt  to  chase  from  her  mmd  a  notion  at  once 
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SO  horrible  and  so  degrading".  *  It  is  a  dream,*  she  cried,  when  at  the 
same  moment  the  fig"ure  turned  round,  and  she  saw  in  the  ruthless  execu- 
tioner of  Florence  her  own  husband,  Benno  Siccati.  One  cry  of  horror 
burst  from  her  lips,  and  she  sank  upon  the  steps  where  she  had  been 
standing-.  She  lay  there  utterly  unconscious  of  the  remaining-  horrors  of 
the  scene,  and  it  was  not  until  the  bloody  execution  was  terminated  that 
she  recovered  her  senses. 

When  she  became  conscious,  the  low  whispers  of  the  wind  were  alone 
to  be  heard.  The  lately  crowded  square  was  deserted.  One  man  alone 
approached  her,  and,  by  the  torch  which  was  carried  behind  him,  Camilla 
saw  that  he  wore  a  yellow  cloak,  the  bottom  of  which  was  dabbled  in 
blood. 

Ag-ain  the  horrors  of  her.situation  rushed  upon  her  mind,  and  a  relapse 
into  unconsciousness  relieved  the  ag-ony  she  felt.  From  this  moment  her 
reason,  too  much  disturbed  before,  fled  for  ever :  a  fever  ensued ;  and,  in 
a  short  period,  death  terminated  her  disappointments  and  her  suffering-s. 
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I  tell  thee 

There's  not  a  pulse  beats  in  the  human  frame 

That  is  not  governed  by  the  stars  above  us  : 

The  blood  that  fills  our  veins,  in  all  its  ebb 

And  flow,  is  swayed  by  them  as  certamly 

As  are  the  restless  tides  of  the  salt  sea 

By  the  resplendent  moon.  Neele. 

It  was  early  in  the  last  century,  on  the  eve  of  an  All-hallows  Day, 
that  a  set  of  riotous  young-  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  students 
of  the  university  of  Gotting-en,  were  seated  round  the  table  of  a  pubhc 
tavern  near  the  college.  The  bottles  had  circulated  so  rapidly  that 
many  of  the  boon  companions  were  lying-  beneath  the  table,  joining-  in 
the  revels  only  by  an  occasional  half-uttered  imprecation  or  a  loud 
snore.  By  slow  deg-rees  the  party  dwindled  away.  The  drawers  carried 
oflf  such  of  the  roysterers  as  could  not  walk,  and  such  as  could  reeled 
home  to  their  beds.  It  was  eleven  o'clock ;  one  solitary  waiter  lay 
sleeping-  upon  a  chair  in  the  corner  of  the  room ;  and  of  the  late  noisy 
and  numerous  company  there  were  but  two  left  whose  brains  had  resisted 
the  stupifying"  effect  of  their  debauch.  One  of  them  was  Leopold  Von 
Desterreich,  a  student ;  the  other  was  a  captain  in  a  regiment  of  Jiigers, 
then  quartered  in  the  town  :  his  name  was  Schwartzwald. 

In  the  whole  university  there  was  not  any  young-  man  who  kept  up 
the  true  character  of  a  colleg-ian  with  a  more  assiduous  perseverance 
than  Leopold  Von  Desterreich.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a  too-indulg-ent 
mother ;  his  folhes  and  faults  were  not  only  overlooked,  but  his  purse 
was  so  amply  supplied  that  he  had  the  means — and,  to  persons  of  hia 
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ag'e,  the  inclination  is  never  wanting- — to  indulge  to  the  uttermost  in  all 
the  absurdities  of  Burschenism,  as  a  colleg-e  life  was  then  called. 

The  main  object  of  a  thoroug-h- paced  Bursche's  ambition  was  to 
assume  a  behaviour  and  appearance  which  should  be  the  wonder  of  all 
decent  people.  To  accomplish  this  object,  there  was  no  extravag-ance  or 
foolery  that  he  would  not  readily  commit.  Leopold  had  disting-uished 
himself  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  kept  up  all  the  nonsensical 
customs  that  had  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  by  the  raw  madmen 
who  abounded,  and  by  the  ingenuity  he  had  displayed  in  inventing-  new 
absurdities. 

He  had  fought  more  duels  than  any  other  man  in  college  ;  and  was  so 
fond  of  this  method  of  displaying  what  he  thought  his  valour,  that  he 
would  even  take  up  the  quarrels  of  other  men,  and  fight  them  out.  He 
wore  his  beard  and  mustachios  of  an  unbecoming  and  even  filthy  length. 
His  hair  was  suffered  to  hang  in  loose  curls  upon  his  shoulders.  His 
boots  were  large  and  heavy ;  and  his  spurs  were  of  such  a  size,  and 
made  so  sonorous,  that  they  might  be  heard  from  one  end  of  a  street  to 
the  other.  A  studied  negligence  was  apparent  in  his  dress ;  and  he 
even  rubbed  holes  in  the  elbows  of  his  new  coats,  that  he  might  in  no 
respect  forfeit  the  character  of  a  fierce  academical  sloven.  It  was 
acknovv^ledged  universally  that  he  could  smoke  more  tobacco  and  drink 
more  beer  than  any  of  his  companions ;  and  he  performed  both  of  these 
feats,  not  because  he  liked  either  of  them,  but  because  they  made  him 
notorious.  In  short,  there  was  no  vagary,  which  the  young  and  too  hot 
brain  of  a  youth  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  bad  example  could  suggest, 
that  Leopold  did  not  shine  foremost  in.  He  fancied  that,  in  doing  these 
things,  he  gave  so  many  unquestionable  proofs  of  manhood,  and  that  he 
kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  academy  in  a  manner  worthy  of  it  and  of 
himself. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  follies,  he  was  a  young  man  of  excellent 
talents,  and  of  a  kind  and  generous  heart.  His  imprudences  were  the 
mistaken  excesses  of  a  haughty,  but  noble,  temper,  from  which  experience 
and  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  mankind  could  not  fail  to  produce  far 
more  worthy  results.  He  was  the  very  soul  of  honour,  the  staunch 
opposer  of  every  attempt  at  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  superiors,  and 
the  firm  and  liberal  friend  of  all  those  students  whose  courage  and  parts 
made  them  respectable,  while  their  limited  means  prevented  them  from 
carrying  things  with  so  high  a  hand  as  he  was  enabled  to  do.  He  was 
universally  respected  by  the  Burschen,  and  loved  by  such  of  them  as 
knew  him  more  intimately. 

Captain  Schwartzwald  was  a  soldier:  he  had  upon  many  occasions 
shown  a  great  inchnation  for  the  company  of  the  students,  and  was  one 
of  the  very  few  persons  who,  without  being  of  their  fraternity,  were 
allowed  to  join  their  revels. 

He  was  a  profligate  daring  person,  with  a  most  forbidding  countenance. 
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His  conversation  was  as  odious  as  his  manners  were  disag-reeable.  A 
professed  free-thinker  in  matters  of  relig-ion — by  turns  a  bully  and  a 
sycophant,  but  always  ready  to  back  his  opinions  and  his  insolence  vath 
his  sword — he  was  feared  and  hated  by  most  of  the  Burschen,  to  whom, 
however,  he  contrived,  upon  many  occasions,  to  make  himself  useful. 
His  example  was  infinitely  pernicious  among-  young-  men  already  too  apt 
to  be  seduced  into  wrong- :  and  he  was  so  well  known  to  be  a  corrupter, 
that  every  new-comer  to  the  university  was  cautioned  by  the  rectors  not 
to  associate  v/ith  him. 

Leopold  neither  feared  the  captain  nor  any  other  person;  but  he 
hated  him  cordially,  and  to  this  feeling-  he  added  an  utter  scorn  of  him. 
In  the  first  hour  of  their  acquaintance  they  had  quarrelled,  and  had 
foug-ht  in  consequence.  Leopold  was  wounded  in  the  duel  by  an  unfair 
blow,  as  he  thoug-ht.  The  seconds,  however,  decided  that  the  blow,  if 
not  quite  fair,  was  purely  accidental  and  unavoidable ;  and  the  captain 
made  a  very  handsome  acknowledg-ment  of  his  antag-onist's  courage,  and 
of  his  own  error  in  the  cause  of  quarrel.  Leopold  had  shaken  hands 
with  him  on  the  g-round,  and  he  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  renew 
the  disag-reement.  He,  however,  hated  the  captain  not  a  jot  the  less 
than  before ;  and,  althoug-h  he  did  not  care  for  his  society,  he  resolved 
never  to  shun  it,  and  always  treated  him  with  a  familiarity  and  careless- 
ness which  had  a  good  effect  in  subduing  Schwartzwald's  domineering 
temper.  Leopold  was  the  only  man  in  the  university  with  whom  he 
dared  not  to  trifle. 

The  soldier  and  the  student  now  sat  smoking  their  large  pipes,  and 
puffing  the  dense  clouds  into  each  other's  faces  with  a  very  laudable 
diligence :  the  bottle  was  stationary,  and  one  of  those  deep  pauses  pre- 
vailed which  sometimes  ensue  after  very  noisy  revels.  At  length  Leopold 
broke  the  silence. 

'  Captain,'  he  said,  '  you  and  I  are  the  only  honest  men  in  Gottingen. 
You  see  the  whole  pack  of  those  noisy  curs,  who  but  now  were  barking 
so  loudly,  have  drawn  off;  and,  spite  of  good  wine  and  good  company — 
for  the  wine  is  excellent,  and  such  company  as  yours  and  mine  is  almost 
as  good — the  drowsy  sots  have  sneaked  into  their  beds.  May  the  devil 
rouse  them  for  it !' 

*  Amen,'  said  the  captain,  as  he  set  down  his  empty  glass ;  '  but  I 
wish  httle  Reichard  had  staid.  When  he  gets  sufficiently  drunk  he 
grows  devout,  and  tells  stories  about  saints  and  miracles,  that  are  more 
comical,  and  not  less  true,  than  the  "  Fairy  Tales."  ' 

'  You,  captain,'  said  Leopold,  '  are  little  better  than  an  atheist.  You 
have  been  trying  to  convert  little  Reichard  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
to  your  own  no-behef :  but  you  can't  succeed;  he  is  a  worthy  pillar  of 
the  church,  and  defies  the  foul  fiend.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  dog, 
that  he  howls  so  ?'  he  asked,  as  a  large  black  hound  that  always  acoom- 
panied  the  captain  whined. 
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*  He  doesn't  like  cant,   replied  the  captain. 

*  Then  I  wonder  he  remains  your  dog-  so  long- ;  for  you  have  been 
pouring-  the  cant  of  infidelity  (which  is  no  less  hypocritical  than 
Reichard's)  into  the  ears  of  all  the  stripling-s  that  would  listen  to  you, 
until  there  is  not  as  much  piety  among-st  us  as  would  serve  a  monk.' 

*  Piety  ! — You  talk  of  piety  '/  said  the  captain  with  a  sneer. 

*  Under  your  favour,  noble  captain,'  said  Leopold,  '  I  do  not  talk  of 
piety  in  my  own  person ;  I  only  mean  to  say  that  you  are  one  of  the 
most  impious  and  mischievous  incendiaries  that  ever  g-ot  within  the  walls 
of  a  colleg-e,  to  the  ruin  of  foolish  young-  fellows  :  not  that  you  ever  did 
me  any  harm ;  for,  althoug-h  I  am  not  vain,  I  do  think  myself  a  match 
even  for  you  in  almost  all^  shapes  af  wickedness.  I  mean,  however,  to 
take  up,  and  mend ;  and  as  the  first  step  towards  it,  since  my  pipe  is 
out,  I'll  empty  the  bottle,  and  away  to  my  truckle-bed.' 

*  What,  thou  turned  sneaker  too !'  said  the  captain  ;  '  thou  flinch  from 
thy  liquor,  like  a  shoemaker's  'prentice,  who  fears  a  drubbing-  from  his 
master! — Nay,  then,  if  thou  g-oest,  all  g-ood  fellowship  is  g-one.' 

*  Why  look  ye,  soldier,'  said  Leopold,  *  I  like  drinking-  as  well  as 
another  man  ;  and  I^have  been  trying-  for  the  last  five  hours  to  see  you 
under  the  table,  without  being-  able  to  make  the  least  impression  on  you. 
By  all  the  g-ods  of  antiquity,  I  think  that  every  hair  in  those  black  raus- 
tachios  of  yours  acts  as  a  conduit-pipe  to  carry  off  the  fumes  of  the 
ivine  you  drink,  or  you  could  never  stand  it !  Now,  I  am  as  decently  drunk 
as  any  g-entleman  could  wish  to  be  ;  while  you  sit  there  with  your 
imperturbable  ug-ly  black  face,  and,  saving-  that  you  look  more  stupid, 
you  are,  for  aug-ht  I  can  see,  as  sober  as  when  you  beg-un.' 

'You  do  me  honour,  most  learned  flower  of  colleg-e  wit,'  replied 
Schwartzwald ;  '  but,  if  I'm  not  so  drunk  as  you  would  have  me,  I  am 
no  less  a  g-ood  fellow ;  I'll  join  you  in  any  plan  of  rational  amusement 
you  like  to  propose.  Shall  we  take  a  walk  ?  Shall  we  storm  the  g-o- 
vernor's  house,  and  run  away  with  his  nieces  ?  Shall  we  break  into 
St.  Ursula's  convent,  where  the  blue-eyed  g-irl  is  g-oing-  to  take  the  veil, 
and  prevent  her  locking-  up  so  much  beauty  from  the  world?  Any 
thing-  that  is  mad  and  wicked,  and  I'm  your  comrade.' 

*  'Tis  All-hallows  Eve,'  said  Leopold.  '  Hark  how  the  wind  blows  ! 
the  devil  and  all  his  imps  are  riding-  on  the  nig-ht-blast !  Would  you  walk 
on  such  a  nig-ht  .'^  Do  let  the  dog-  be  turned  out,'  he  added,  as  the 
animal  again  whined  loudly. 

*  I  like  to  hear  the  wind,'  said  Schwartzwald ;  *  and,  as  for  the 
devils,  surely  you,  who  defy  almost  every  thing-  in  this  world  as  well  as 
in  the  other,  don't  pretend  to  care  two  straws  for  all  the  fiends  that 
ever  plag-ued  the  earth.' 

Schwartzwald  knew  very  well  that  the  only  thing-  that  Leopold  feared — 
if  he  feared  at  all — was  the  ag-ency  of  supernatural  being-s  ;  but  he  knew 
also  that  he  would  rather  die  than  confess  so  nm^^h.     The  soldier  had 
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discovered  this  point  in  his  companion's  character,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  persist  in  his  attack  upon  it. 

*  Come/  he  continued,  '  if  you  really  don't  fear  the  devil,  and  would 
hke  to  run  the  chance  of  meeting-  a  pretty  wench,  take  a  stroll  with  me 
to  the  house  of  the  old  witch,  Alice,  and  let  us  have  our  fortunes  spelt.' 

Leopold  had  two  reasons  for  not  refusing*  this  invitation,  which  he. 
nevertheless,  shuddered  at  the  thoug-ht  of  accepting*.  He  would  not 
have  had  Schwartzwald  fancy  that  he  was  really  influenced  by  super- 
stitious fears ;  and  he  knew  that  the  hovel  in  which  old  Alice  resided 
was  constantly  resorted  to  by  the  young*  g-irls  of  Gotting*en,  who  believed 
that  she  could  tell  them  their  future  fortunes.  Nothing*,  he  thoug*ht, 
was  more  probable  that  that  he  should  find  some  of  them  on  the  present 
evening* ;  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  was  in  favour  of  this  supposition, 
because,  for  AHce's  sake,  as  well  as  their  own,  these  consultations  must 
be  kept  profoundly  secret.  Fathers  are  in  g*eneral  very  g*reat  enemies  to 
such  practices  :  there  is  no  persuading*  them  that  fortune-tellers  are  not 
thieves  and  impostors,  and  that  all  kinds  of  dang*er  may  not  ensue  to 
young*  g-irls  who  visit  these  illicit  prophets.  A  zealous  constable,  who, 
besides  his  own  hatred  and  horror  of  witchcraft,  had  reason  to  deplore 
his  only  daug-hter  having*  thrown  herself  away  upon  an  idle  ruffian, 
whom  old  Alice  had  pointed  out  as  the  g-irl's  future  husband,  once  went 
so  far  as  to  g*et  a  stake  and  a  tar-barrel  ready  for  the  sorceress ;  and,  but 
for  Schwartzwald,  and  some  of  his  Jag*ers,  who  rescued  her,  she  would 
have  enjoyed  a  foretaste  of  that  punishment  to  which  all  the  charitable 
people  of  Gotting-en,  who  thoug*ht  about  the  matter,  believed  she  was 
inevitably  destined.  Her  house  was  well  known  to  be  a  place  of  resort 
for  inquisitive  young*  g"irls,  whose  curiosity  will  sometimes  lead  them  to 
aifront  dang-ers,  the  mere  mention  of  which,  under  a  less  powerful  ex- 
citement, would  frig*hten  them  into  fits. 

'  Come,'  said  the  captain  ag*ain,  '  will  you  g*o  and  have  a  peep  in  the  old 
hag-'s  mag*ic  mirror?' 

'  Have  with  you  then  willing*ly,'  cried  Leopold ;  and,  quitting*  the 
tavern,  they  sallied  forth  into  the  street. 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock.  The  nig'ht  was  totally  dark ,  not  a  stai 
was  visible  throug*h  the  thick  black  clouds  which  palled  the  heavens. 
The  wind  blew  in  fierce  g*usts  ;  and,  as  it  rushed  throug*h  the  ample  sky, 
shrill  sounds,  which  seemed  horrible  and  unnatural,  were  ming*led  with 
its  fitful  blasts.  •  The  old  houses  shook,  the  sig*ns  creaked  in  the  wind, 
chimneys  were  heard  to  fall  into  the  silent  streets,  window- shutters 
flapped,  and  watch-dog*s  howled.  The  hoarse  cry  of  the  sentinels 
placed  in  diffierent  parts  of  the  city  were  the  only  human  voices  to  be 
heard  ;  and  these,  as  they  ming-led  at  certain  intervals  with  the  other 
noises  of  the  nig-ht,  seemed  like  the  shouts  of  roving*  demons.  Nothing- 
could  be  more  g-loomy,  nor  oppressive  to  the  spirits,  than  this  weather ;  and 
Leopold,  more  than  once,  wished  that  he  had  never  beg*an  the  adventure. 
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*  We  shall  be  sure  to  find  company  at  the  old  crone's,'  said  Schwartz- 
wald  :  *  the  g-irls  will  be  afraid  to  return  home  while  the  wind  blows  thus.* 

'  A  man  need  have  some  inducement  to  g-o  out  on  such  a  nig'ht/ 
replied  Leopold ;  *  I  mean  something-  beyond  that  old  woman's  jug-gling*. 
I  look  for  some  pretty  wenches ;  and,  if  I  find  them,  they  shall  pay  for 
it.  I  won't  take  all  this  trouble  for  nothing- ;  nay,  if  I  should  even  find 
some  Of  those  fiends,  which,  as  folks  say,  visit  the  old  sorceress,  pro- 
vided they  come  in  the  shape  of  young  and  pretty  women,  I  will  boldly 
make  love  to  them.'  Leopold  said  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  saying- 
something-,  and  for  keeping  up  the  character  of  a  dare-devil,  which  he 
had  got.  He  knew  Schwartzwald  was  a  man,  who,  if  he  gained  the 
slightest  advantage  over  him  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  would  not  fail  to 
bring  ppon  him  the  quizzing  of  all  their  companions. 

*  Well  said,  Orlando  Innamorato !'  replied  the  soldier ;  *  even  such  a 
cold  wind  as  this,  I  see,  cannot  cool  hot  young  blood  ; — but  here  we  are 
at  the  gate.'  He  gave  the  word,  which,  as  an  officer  of  the  guard,  he 
was  acquainted  with ;  and  being,  moreover,  well  known,  he  and  his 
companion  were  permitted  to  pass. 

They  quitted  the  town,  and  struck  into  a  path  diverging  away  from  the 
road,  which  led  them  on  to  a  barren  heath.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's 
rough  walking  brought  them  to  a  low  hovel,  the  lights  in  which  they 
had  seen  some  time  before  they  reached  it.  A  loud  sound  of  laughter, 
mingled  with  screams,  was  heard,  but  ceased  as  the  soldier  and  the 
student  approached.  The  lights,  too,  were  extinguished ;  and,  by  the 
time  the  visitors  v/ere  at  the  door,  all  was  dark  and  silent. 

'  This  is  odd,'  said  Leopold :  *  it  seems  we  are  just  too  late  ;  the 
revelling  is  finished.' 

'  We  shall  make  them  begin  again,'  replied  Schwartzwald  :  '  after 
coming  so  far,  and  in  such  a  night,  we  must  enforce  old  AUce's  hos- 
pitality.' 

He  knocked  sharply  at  the  door  with  his  sabre-hilt,  and  his  dog  set 
up  a  loud  and  disagreeable  bark. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  withered  face 
of  the  wretched  beldame,  who  called  herself  the  mistress  of  the  hovel, 
was  seen  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp  which  she  bore. 

'  How  now,  mother  ?'  cried  Schwartzwald  ;  *  is  it  robbers  or  gobhns 
that  you  fear,  since  you  are  so  cautious  in  opening  your  doors  ?' 

•  You  are  not  alone,'  mumbled  the  old  woman,  without  replying  to  the 
soldier's  observations,  as  she  saw  the  figure  of  Leopold  beyond. 

*  I  am  not,'  repUed  the  captain  ;   *  I  bring  a  gentleman  to  visit  you  on 

this  auspicious   night ;  he  wishes  to    see   some    of  your But, 

zounds !  why  do  you  keep   us    standing  in  the    cold   here  ?'   he    said 
abruptly,  as  he  pushed  into  the  cottage,  and  was  followed  by  Leopold. 

The  place  exhibited  the  most  desolate  appearance.  On  the  hearth 
were  some  scantv  embers  ;  on  a  table  near  it  stood  the  homely  food  on 
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which  it  seemed  that  the  old  woman  had  been  reg^ing"  when  her  visitors 
interrupted  her  supper.  This  consisted  of  some  of  the  coarsest  bread 
of  the  country,  and  a  raw  onion.  A  starved  black  cat  was  lying-  near 
the  fire,  and  was  not  disturbed  either  by  the  entrance  of  the  student  and 
the  soldier,  or  by  the  black  dog-  of  the  latter,  with  whom  she  seemed 
to  be  on  very  g-ood  terms. 

Leopold  looked  about  in  astonishment :  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
seen  lig-hts  and  heard  sounds  of  rude  merriment  a  few  moments  before ; 
and  he  was  sure  too  that  they  could  proceed  from  no  other  place  than 
the  room  he  was  in,  which  now  was  as  dull  and  g-loomy  as  a  mid- 
nig-ht  tomb. 

'  Come,  mother,'  said  Schwartzwald,  '  we  thoug-ht  to  have  found  some 
of  the  lasses  of  Gotting-en  here,  who  had  come  to  see  their  future 
husbands  in  your  famous  mirror.' 

*  What !  on  this  nig-ht  ?'  cried  the  old  woman. 

'  Aye  !  why  not  ?'  said  Schwartzwald  :  '  when  were  mad-cap  g-irls  to 
be  frig-htened  by  bad  weather  from  what  they  had  set  their  hearts  on  ?' 

*  There  is  not  a  girl  in  all  Gotting-en,'  said  Alice,  '  that  would  come  out 
to-nig-ht,  even  if  she  were  sure  of  getting-  a  husband  to-morro\r  by  doing-  so.' 

*  Come,  come,  my  g-ood  old  dame,'  Scdd  Leopold,  '  tell  us  where  you 
have  hidden  these  young-  ladies.  I  am  sure  that  I  heard  sounds  as  I 
came  along-  the  heath,  which  could  be  no  other  than  female  voices. 
Beseech  them  to  come  forth  now,  my  g-entle  Sybil ;  for,  if  you  don't,  I 
must  beg-in  to  court  you,  I  am  pledg-ed  to  make  love  to  some  one 
this  nig-ht.' 

The  old  hag-  g-rinned,  and  shook  her  palsied  head,  swearing-  over  and 
over  ag-ain  that  there  was  no  femaie  m  Jne  nouse  but  herself. 

'  You  have  some  wine  hidden,  if  you  have  no  women,'  said  Schwartz- 
wald :  '  come,  produce  that,  mother,  and  then  we'll  talk  about  the  other 
affairs  ;  but  the  wine  in  the  first  place,  for  my  walk  and  the  nig-ht-blast 
have  made  me  as  cold  as  a  corpse.' 

The  old  woman  removed  one  of  the  tiles  with  which  the  floor  of  her 
hut  was  paved,  and  produced,  from  a  hole  which  it  covered,  a  larg-e  old- 
fashioned  flask.     She  placed  it  on  the  table  with  g-lasses. 

'  Come,  Alice,'  said  Schwartzwald,  *  let  us  have  a  peep  into  thy 
mirror.* 

'  What  would'st  t/toic  see  ?'  asked  the  old  woman  emphatically. 

'Nay,  /  care  not  for  thy  tricks,'  he  replied;  '  but  Meinherr  there  will 
like  to  view  some  of  thy  jug-g-ling- ;  and  I  can  tell  thee  also,  by  way  of 
putting-  thee  on  thy  mettle,  that  he  has  no  faith  in  it — he  thinks  thee  an 
arrant  cheat.' 

The  old  woman  looked  ang-rily  at  each  of  her  visitors  ;  and  Leopold, 
who  thoug-ht  that  in  his  character  of  guest,  and  an  uninvited  one  too,  it 
would  be  the  extreme  of  ill  breeding  to  affront  the  lady  of  this  noble 
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mansion,  disclaimed  his  friend's  imputation,  and  assured  the  i^ld  woman 
that  he  had  the  hig-hest  opinion  of  her  skill. 

The  hcig"  muttered  some  unintellig-ible  words  between  her  teeth,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  Leopold  did  not  know  whether  his  compliment 
had  appeased  her,  or  whether  she  was  still  indig-nant  at  nis  want  of 
faith  in  her  practices.  He  therefore  repeated  his  request  that  she  would 
permit  him  to  see  the  mirror. 

Schwartzwald,  in  the  mean  time,  seemed  to  enjoy  mig-htily  the  old 
woman's  ang-er,  and  Leopold's  endeavours  to  propitiate  her.  '  Come/ 
he  said  at  leng-th,  '  produce  thy  charmed  mirror,  and  let  us  see  what 
is  to  be  our  destiny.' 

'  The  mirror  is  destroyed,'  said  the  old  woman ;  '  and,  if  it  were  not, 
you  know  it  is  ag-ainst  the  laws  to  make  use  of  it.' 

'  Thou  dost  mistake,  gentle  Alice,'  said  Schwartzwald,  '  it  is  not 
destroyed ;  and,  when  thou  talkest  of  laws,  for  whom  dost  thou  take  us  ? 
Are  we  Philistines  ?*  are  w^e  meek  and  hypocritical  tradesmen  ?  are  we 
like  the  quaking*  citizens  \vho  come  to  consult  thy  art  about  stolen 
spoons ;  and  who,  if  they  cannot  find  them,  would  denounce  thee,  or 
doom  thee  to  that  sing-eing-  from  which  I  once  had  the  honour  and  the 
happiness  to  rescue  thee  ?  Come,  come,  my  g-ood  lady,  away  with  thy 
scruples ;  Meinherr  is  a  g-entleman — the  main- spring-  and  life-blood, 
as  it  were,  of  college  youths — true  as  steel,  and  secret  as  a  father 
confessor.  Produce,  then — bring"  forward  thy  wonders,  and  without 
delay.' 

Leopold  repeated  his  request  that  she  w^ould  do  so ;  for  his  curiosity 
was  now  hig-hly  excited,  as  w^ell  by  the  speech  of  Schwartzwald  as  by  the 
old  woman's  evident  reluctance  to  comply  with  their  request. 

The  hag-  yielded  to  their  united  importunities ;  and,  still  muttering-, 
while  her  aged  frame  shook  v,'ith  an  increased  agitation,  she  arose,  and 
began  to  make  her  preparations  for  exhibiting  the  mirror.  She  first 
carefully  raked  up  all  the  embers  of  the  fire  into  a  heap,  and  covered 
them  with  a  close  vessel,  so  that  the  faint  light  which  before  streamed 
from  them  was  now  wholly  obscured.  She  next  went  to  a  recess  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and,  removing  a  quantity  of  rags  and  lumber  which 
stood  against  the  wall,  she  opened  a  door,  within  which  was  seen  a 
black  curtain.  She  then  took  Leopold  by  the  arm,  and,  placing  him 
directly  opposite  this  curtain,  she  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  the  room 
was  left  in  utter  darkness. 

Now,'  mumbled  the  old  crone,  '  what  is  it  you  would  see  ?' 

Leopold  had,  in  spite  of  himself,  been  in  some  degree  overawed  by 
the  hag's  manner,  and  tiie  caution  of  her  preparations.  He  hesitated 
as  to  what  he  should  choose. 

'  I  should  like,'  said  Schwartzwald,   '  to  see  the  place  of  my  burial, 

*  In  college  slang  it  is  common  to  call  the  citizens  and  tradespeople  PliUistincs. 
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as,  in  all  probability,  when  I  visit  it  for  the  last  time^  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  recog-nise  it.' 

.    '  Thank  you  for  the  hint,'  said  Leopold;   '  it  shall  be  so; — show  me 
my  grave.' 

The  curtain  was  heard  to  be  slowly  withdrawn,  and  Leopold  saw  a 
small  square  mirror  before  him,  which  was  perfectly  distinct,  and  in 
which  lig-ht  seemed  to  be  reflected,  althoug-h  there  was  none  in  the 
chamber.  He  looked  ag-ain,  and  the  surface  appeared  to  be  dulled,  as 
if  by  some  vapour  passing-  before  it.  This  soon  cleared  away,  and  he 
saw  within  the  mirror  a  sig-ht  which  rivetted  his  attention.  A  small 
square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  hig-h  walls,  and  thinly  planted  with 
cypress-trees,  seemed  to  lie  before  him.  The  walls  were  like  those  of  a 
cloister,  and  were  covered  with  a  climbing-  shrub  :  the  branches  of  some 
acacia-trees,  loaded  with  blossoms,  hung-  over ;  and  in  that  part  which 
was  opposite  to  him,  and  beyond  them,  he  saw  the  spires  of  a  building-, 
which  seemed  to  be  either  a  church  or  a  monastical  establishment. 
Looking-  down,  he  saw  that  the  small  enclosure  was  thickly  covered  with 
g-raves,  on  each  of  which  a  small  wooden  cross  had  been  placed,  and 
flowers  thickly  planted.  One  g-rave  was  open,  as  if  it  had  been  just  dug  : 
he  looked  upon  the  wall  ag-ainst  which  this  open  g-rave  was  made,  and  he 
saw  upon  it  a  marble  tablet,  with  an  inscription.  He  gazed  upon' this 
tablet,  and  read  his  own  name,  '  Leopold  Von  Desterreich,'  in  larg-e 
and  distinct  letters.  An  amotion,  for  which  he  could  not  account,  held 
him  fixed  to  the  spot :  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  to  be  sure  that  he  was  under 
no  delusion ;  still  the  silent  burial-g-round  lay  before  him — still  his  own 
name  seemed  to  be  uttered  from  the  marble  on  which  it  was  written, 
and  to  ring-  in  his  ears  as  well  as  to  pain  his  eyes.  A  cold  sweat  settled 
upon  his  brow — his  head  turned  round — and  he  would  have  fallen  but 
for  Schwartzwald. 

The  hag-,  who  knew  well  enough,  althoug-h  she  could  not  see,  what 
was  g'oing-  on,  called  out,  in  an  almost  unearthly  voice,  '  You  have 
looked  upon  it  once — of  the  third  time  beware  !' 

A  hollow  and  discordant  voice,  which  he  believed  to  be  her's,  then 
g-roaned,  rather  than  sung- — 

Hither,  hither,  shall  you  come  ; 

This  your  last  and  lowly  home.  .   , 

VVheresoe'er  your  way  you  bend. 

Hither  must  your  travel  tend  : 

Roam  the  earth,  or  swim  the  deep, 

Hither,  hither,  still  you  creep. 

In  this  dull  cold  bed  to  sleep.' 
While  this  melancholy  strain  still  ling-ered  in  his  ears  the  curtain  was 
again  drawn,   and  the  lamp  lighted.     Leopold  felt   sick  at  heart,  and 
could  not  rally  his  strength  so  as  to  reply  to  Schwartzwald. 

•  Why,  zounds  !*  said  the  soldier,  '  the  old  woman  has  frightened 
you  indeed/ 
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Leopold  heard  the  taunt,  but  he  could  not  reply  to  it, 

*  Here,'  said  Schwartzwald,  pouring*  him  out  a  larg-e  glass  of  wine, 
*  try  this  never-failing  specific  against  the  blue  and  every  other  sort 
of  devils.' 

Leopold  swallowed  the  wine,  which  was  at  once  delicious  and  powerful : 
his  spirits  returned,  his  heart  glowed,  and  even  more  than  his  wonted 
animation  pervaded  his  frame.  He  felt  a  powerfal  excitement,  and 
laughed  aloud,  all  the  fears  which  the  sight  of  the  grave  had  occasionet 
being  forgotten. 

*  Why,  what  matters  it,'  said  Schwartzwald,  '  where  a  man  is  buried  ? 
We  shall  all  be  in  our  graves  some  day,  perhaps ;  and  the  knowledge 
where  they  are  situated  cannot  bring  them  one  step  nearer  to  us. 
Drink,  then ;  and,  let  Death  come  when  he  will,  he  shall  find  us  properly 
prepared  for  the  journey,  as  far  as  good  Uquor  can  prepare  us.' 

Leopold  filled  his  glass  again,  and,  as  he  drained  it,  a  noise  like  that  of 
suppressed  laughter  was  heard  at  the  door.  Old  Alice  opened  it,  and 
began  to  talk  to  some  persons  who  were  standing  on  the  outside.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  new-comers  were  females ;  and  Leopold, 
who  was  now  in  very  high  spirits,  leaped  from  his  chair,  and,  rushing  to 
the  door,  swore  that,  whoever  they  were,  they  should  enter.  Schwartz- 
wald followed  him,  and  they  dragged  in  two  girls,  whom  they  found 
talking  to  Alice. 

The  wenches  struggled  a  good  deal,  and  seemed  very  averse  to  entering 
the  cottage  ;  but  the  two  gallants  were  men  not  to  be  denied ;  by  main  force 
the  fair  ones  were  seated  near  the  fire,  and  their  cloaks  taken  off. 

Leopold  pressed  his  suit  very  vigorously ;  he  was  going  through  the 
forms  usual  on  such  occasions,  swearing  all  those  oaths  which  he  had 
found  to  prevail  often  before,  and  which  your  accomplished  lover  always 
swears,  and  never  means  to  observe,  when  Schwartzwald  slapped  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

*  Bravo !'  he  said,  *  you  redeem  your  pledge  bravely :  you  said  that 
you  would  make  love  even  to  fiends  if  they  should  come  in  your  way ; 
and  who  do  you  think  our  friends  here  are  ?' 

'  I  think  they  are  very  true  flesh  and  blood,  and  no  fiends,  but  the 
daughters  of  some  good  Phihstines  of  Gottingen.' 

*  To  see  how  a  man  may  be  imposed  on,  now !  and  a  learned  man 
too — a  studen : — a  sage  that  is  to  be  !  But  I  must  undeceive  you. 
Know,  then,  most  renowned  Bursche,  that  you  have  been  gulled,  and 
that  you  have  fallen  into  a  trap  I  have  long  laid  for  you.  I  thought 
that  your  daring  impudence  and  rashness  must  at  some  time  or  other 
yield  you  into  my  hands,  and  that  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  you 
could  not  be  thrown  away.  Once  I  was  as  you  are ;  now  it  is  my 
business  to  make  such  as  you  are  what  I  am.  Your  profligacy  and  your 
audacity  have  made  you  an  easy  prey  to  me;  and  you  have  this  night, 
by  dabbling  in  forbidden,  and,  as  you  would  call  them,  unholy  things. 
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sealed  my  power  over  you.  Still  I  would  rather  be  your  friend  than 
your  foe ;  and,  if  you  will  g-ive  yourself  up  to  me  voluntarily,  I  will 
secure  to  you  all  the  happiness  that,  in  your  wildest  moments,  you  ever 
dreamed  of»  Refuse  this,  and  it  shall  be  my  business  to  poison  every 
moment  of  your  life — to  drive  you  to  despair  and  to  death  by  torments 
at  which  you  now  cannot  even  g-uess.     How  say  you?' 

Leopold  was  stupified.  The  hellish  potion  he  had  drunk  had  be- 
wildered his  senses:  the  events  of  the  nig-ht — the  horror  which  the 
open  avowal  of  Schwartzwald,  or  the  demon,  as  he  now  seemed  to  be — 
had  shaken  his  reason  to  its  very  centre.  He  knew  not  how  to  reply  : 
he  looked  round,  and  saw  that  the  two  supposed  girls  were  as  old  and 
as  ugly  as  Alice ;  and  they  all  three  now  stood  tog-ether  in  a  group,  with 
their  sunken  glazed  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  waiting  to  know  whether  they 
should  hail  him  as  a  brother  or  not.  He  gasped  for  breath,  and, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  neck,  he  opened  his  collar.  As  he  did  this  he 
felt  a  small  cross,  which  his  mother,  who  was  a  very  pious,  but  super- 
stitious woman,  had  caused  to  be  made  from  an  unquestionable  relic  of 
St.  Anthony's  staflf,  and  which  she  beheved  was  a  never-failing  preserva- 
tive against  witchcraft  and  evil  spirits.  Upon  this  occasion  it  brought 
back  to  Leopold's  recollection  subjects  which  he  had  but  too  long 
neglected.  He  thought  of  his  mother — of  the  care  she  had  taken  in 
training  his  infancy  to  pious  habits :  he  remembered  the  satisfaction  he 
had  once  taken  in  the  practices  of  devotion,  and  a  ray  broke  in  at  once 
upon  the  dark  despair  that  had  begun  to  overspread  his  heart.  He  grasped 
the  cross;  his  courage  revived ;  and  with  a  great  effort  he  said  to  Schwartz- 
wald, *  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  God  of  Heaven,  I  defy  thee!* 

A  loud  scream  burst  from  the  hags,  and  Schwartzwald  advanced  to 
him  with  a  threatening  gesture.  Leopold  drew  his  sword,  and  made  a 
fierce  lunge  at  him.  The  sword  glanced  off"  his  breast ;  and  the  cap- 
tain, or,  as  he  should  now  be  more  properly  called,  the  demon,  seized 
Leopold  by  the  throat.  The  youth  felt  his  strength  was  unavailing :  he 
struggled,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  he  fell,  and  saw  the  eyes  of  the  demon 
glare  exultingly  over  him.  The  power  of  sensation  forsook  him ;  he 
believed  he  was  dying,  and  uttered  a  groan,  with  which,  as  he  imagined, 
his  spirit  departed  from  him. 

On  the  following  morning  some  peasants,  going  to  their  work,  found 
what  they  took  at  first  to  be  the  corpse  of  a  man,  lying  near  the  town- 
wall.  They  carried  it  into  the  city,  and,  medical  aid  being  procured, 
the  body  was  found  still  to  possess  animation.  Proper  remedies  were 
applied,  and  the  sufferer  recovered.  He  was  soon  recognised  to  be 
Leopold ;  and,  some  of  his  companions  hearing  of  the  affair,  he  was 
carried  by  their  direction  to  his  rooms,  where  he  was  placed  under  the- 
care  of  the  persons  who  usually  attended  him. 

He  gradually  recovered,  and,  when  he  was  well  enough  to  reply  to 
questions,  he  was  eagerly  importuned  by  his  'riends  to  tell  them  the 
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particular?  of  the  adventure  which  had  broug-ht  him  into  the  situation  in 
which  he  had  been  found.  Before  he  attempted  any  explanation  he 
inquired  after  Schwartzwald.  He  was  told  that  the  captain  had  disap- 
peared ever  since  All-liallows  Nig-ht ;  and  that,  from  the  time  they  had 
quitted  the  town  together,  no  tidings  had  been  heard  respecting"  him. 

Leopold  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  detail  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  horrible  night  he  had  spent  in  Alice's  hovel ;  but  as  his  companions 
were  entitled  to  some  portion,  at  least,  of  his  confidence,  he  told  them 
that  he  had  accompanied  Schwartzwald  thither,  where  he  had  seen 
sig-hts  of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  and  which  it  would  be  so  painful  to  him 
to  describe,  that  he  must  be  excused  from  attempting-  to  do  so. 

His  friends  were,  of  course,  not  satisfied  with  this  account ;  but  they 
saw  from  his  manner  that  they  had  no  more  to  expect  from  him,  and 
they  ceased  their  importunities.  As,  however,  might  have  been  expected, 
they  did  not  keep  their  suspicions  secret ;  and,  their  ig-norance  of  the 
real  facts  exag-g-erating"  the  wrong*  notions  they  had  formed,  they 
whispered  about  that  Leopold  had  been  dealing  with  the  devil,  and  that 
he  had  fared  the  worst  in  the  business.  It  soon  got  \vind,  and  the 
young  gentleman's  reputation  was  torn  to  pieces  amongst  the  malignant 
and  curious  people  with  whom  the  university  abounded. 

By  slow  degrees  Leopold  recovered  his  health,  but  the  tranquillity 
and  self-possession,  which  even  his  excesses  had  not  before  been  able  to 
disturb,  seemed  now  to  have  fled  for  ever.  He  was  not  ill ;  but  a  hea\y 
weight  hung  upon  his  mind,  and  prevented  him  from  enjoying  any  of 
the  amusements  which  had  formerly  given  him  so  much  delight.  His 
courag-e,  and  the  fiery  temper  of  his  mind,  were  still  unsubdued :  he 
looked  back  upon  the  events  of  the  dreadful  All-hallows  Night  wdth 
horror,  but  not  with  fear.  He  despised  the  dark  powers  which  had 
assailed  him ;  but  mingled  with  his  scorn  was  a  feeling-  that  their  spells 
had  power  over  him,  and  that  a  clankless  and  invisible  chain  fettered  his 
very  heart. 

Among  the  follies  into  w'hich  he  had  plunged  was  that  of  affecting  a 
scepticism — even  of  expressing  exulting  doubts  as  to  the  veracity  and 
efiicacy  of  the  principles  of  religion.  This  he  had  been  rather  induced 
to  do  by  the  contagious  effect  of  example,  and  by  that  braggart  spirit 
which  is  common  to  very  young  men,  than  because  he  was  sincere  in  the 
opinions  he  gave  utterance  to. 

In  the  sickness  of  heart  that  now  oppressed  him  he  became  convinced 
of  his  error,  and  in  the  religious  impressions  of  his  infancy  he  alone 
found  consolation.  Still  he  was  too  proud,  and  too  much  afraid  of  the 
ridicule  of  his  late  companions,  to  avow  openly  his  belief,  or  to  attend 
the  regular  oflices  of  the  church,  but  performed  in  secrecy  and  in 
solitude  these  devotional  exercises,  which  afforded  him  some  relief,  and 
which  increased  his  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  demoniacal  influence 
under  which  he  suffered. 
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At  lenath  he  resolved  to  seek  his  late  friends,  in  the  hope  that  their 
society  would  dispel  some  of  that  hea\7  melancholy  which  weig-hed  upon 
his  heart.  .Here,  however,  he  found  himself  doomed  to  experience 
another  disappointment :  instead  of  being*  received  as  usual  with  open 
arms,  and  hailed  as  the  flower  and  chief  ornament  of  the  academical 
youth,  he  found  that  he  was  treated  with  a  cold  and  formal  politeness, 
which  was  as  far  removed  from  a  friendly  feeling*  towards  him  as  it  was 
from  affording*  him  an  opportunity  of  resenting*  the  altered  behaviour  of 
his  friends.  This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all :  he  requested  an  expla- 
nation from  some  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintances,  all  of  whom 
declared  that  their  affection  for  him  was  unabated,  and  insisted  that  the 
chang*e  of  which  he  accused  them  existed  only  in  his  own  fancy.  He 
soon  found,  too,  that  he  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  many  men  of  the 
university,  and  that  he  was  pointed  out  to  new-comers  as  a  sort  of 
wonder.  This  was  more  than  he  could  endure ;  and,  one  day,  when  he 
passed  through  the  cloisters,  he  overheard  a  young*  man,  whose  ill 
manners  and  vulg*arity  had  made  him  universally  disag*reeable  to  the 
better  class  of  students,  mention  his  name,  and,  turning*  round  his  head, 
he  saw  him  pointing*  his  fing*er  at  him,  while  his  countenance  expressed 
at  once  scorn  and  derision.  His  fury  instantly  became  ung-overnable.  He 
asked  the  man  who  had  g-iven  him  this  offence  what  he  meant  by  having* 
done  so ;  and,  the  fellow  stammering  some  insolent  and  unsatisfactory 
apolog*y,  Leopold  wholly  abandoned  himself  to  his  passion,  and,  after 
beating*  him  unmercifully  with  his  walking-- cane,  he  left  him. 

He  went  home,  expecting*,  of  course,  to  receive  a  message  from  th's 
person,  appointing  the  time  and  place  at  which  he  would  be  required  to 
give  him  satisfaction ;  for  dueUing  was  then  of  daily  occurrence  in  the 
university.  To  his  astonishment,  however,  instead  of  a  challenge,  he 
received  a  visit  from  a  captain  of  the  city-guard,  v/ho  summoned  him  to 
repair,  under  the  escort  of  himself  and  a  file  of  his  men,  to  the  council- 
room  of  the  university.  Leopold  immediately  obeyed ;  and,  on  his  way 
to  the  council,  he  learnt  from  the  captain  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
answer  for  having  beaten  one  of  the  collegians.  This  was  so  unheard-of 
a  way  of  settling  such  a  dispute  among  the  students,  that  he  was  still 
more  surprised  at  it. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  council- room  he  found  the  president  and 
fellows  of  the  college  sitting  in  judgment,  and  his  antagonist  ready  to 
prefer  his  complaint)  which  he  did  with  no  small  exaggeration  in  his 
own  favour. 

Leopold  was  called  upon  to  reply.  He  disdained  even  to  allude  to  the 
misrepresentations  which  his  adversary  had  resorted  to,  but  at  once 
admitted  that  feeling  himself  v/antonly,  and  without  provocation,  insulted 
hy  the  student,  he  had  chastised  him  on  the  spot ;  and  he  added  that  he 
was  willing  to  abide  the  consequences  there  or  elsewhere. 

'  Yes,'  vociferated  the  poltroon  who  had  been  beaten,  *  it  is  likely, 
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indeed,  that  I  am  to  meet  in  open  fight  a  man  who  deals  with  the  devil, 
and  who,  for  aught  I  know,  may  bring  a  fiend  for  his  second.* 

This  taunt  furnished  Leopold  at  once  with  the  explanation  of  the 
coldness  he  had  experienced  from  his  friends.  He  saw,  in  a  moment, 
the  reason  why  his  company  had  been  shunned,  and  his  person  become 

a  mark  for  the 

'  slow  and  moving  hand  of  Scorn 
To  point  the  finger  at.' — 

He  was  so  much  overcome  by  anger  and  shame,  that  he  could  not 
reply  but  by  a  look  of  haughty  indignation. 

After  whispering  for  a  few  moments  with  the  fellows,  the  president 
began  a  long  harangue  to  Leopold,  in  which,  without  noticing  the  allu- 
sion of  the  other  student,  he  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving 
public  peace  in  a  place  devoted  to  study ;  and  then,  reading  one  of  the 
edicts  of  the  college,  in  which  the  penalty  for  striking  a  blow  within  the 
walls  was  declared  to  be  the  expulsion  of  the  offender,  he  pronounced 
that  sentence  upon  Leopold,  and  ordered  him  forthwith  to  quit  the 
university. 

Leopold,  in  a  short  and  angry  reply,  declared  that  he  heard  the 
sentence  with  indifference,  and  that  he  would  not  condescend  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  he  had  of  appealing  from  the  impartiality  and 
injustice  with  which  an  obsolete  law  was  thus  put  invidiously  in  force  ; 
but  he  denied  and  threw  back  the  infamous  slander  which  had  been 
uttered  against  him,  and  which,  he  said,  had  only  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  sheltering  the  cowardice  of  the  person  who  had  resorted  to  it. 

The  president  replied  that  this  imputation,  heavy  and  horrible  as  it 
was,  formed  no  part  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  sentence  had  been 
passed ;  but,  as  he  said  this,  Leopold  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  the 
old  man  believed  the  calumny  in  its  fullest  extent. 

Disgusted  and  enraged,  Leopold  left  the  chamber  and  retired  to  his 
own,  where  a  short  time  sufficed  to  complete  the  preparations  necessary 
for  his  departure.  The  next  morning  saw  him  on  his  way  to  Switzer- 
land, where  he  resided  for  a  time.  Here  he  received  the  news  of  his 
mother's  death,  by  which  event  he  became  the  possessor  of  a  large 
patrimony.  He  was,  however,  not  inclined  to  return  to  Germany ;  but, 
committing  the  care  of  his  estates  to  the  steward  who  had  managed 
them  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  he  resolved  to  travel  he  cared 
not  whither,  and  solely  in  the  hope  of  distracting  his  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  thoughts  which  burdened  him.  In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  entered  Italy. 

In  the  hotel  at  Milan,  where  he  took  up  his  abode,  he  found  some  of 
the  officers  of  a  French  regiment  then  quartered  in  that  city.  The 
inward  oppression  which  almost  consumed  his  life  had  become  still  more 
burdensome  while  he  was  alone,  and  he  gladly  made  acquaintance  with 
these  gentlemen,  in  whose  society  he  found  great  relief.     The  manner 
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of  their  existence  was  much  to  his  taste,  for  they  mingled  with  the 
serious  and  active  business  of  war  the  eleg-ant  accomphshments  and 
amusements  of  polite  life.  Some  occupation,  he  felt,  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  him,  and  he  yielded  very  readily  to  their  persuasions  that 
he  would  join  them.  The  commanding*  officer,  who  saw  that  Leopold's 
hig-h  spirit  and  acquirements  would  make  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  service,  offered  him  a  commission,  which  the  student,  however, 
declined,  proposing*  to  join  the  army  as  a  g-entleman  and  volunteer. 
•  In  this  character  he  served  throug-hout  the  Italian  campaig-n,  and  had, 
in  a  great  deg-ree,  overcome  the  impressions  which  the  fatal  All-hallows 
Nig-ht  had  made  upon  his  mind,  althoug-h  he  had  not  forg-otten  them, 
when  a  circumstance  happened  which  recalled  them  with  all  their  origi- 
nal force.  -i    - 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  summer's  evening  that  the  party  to  which  he 
was  attached  drew  near  the  place  appointed  for  their  quarters.  The 
fatigue  of  a  long  march  had  not  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country  he  was  traversing.  He  was  in  a  remote  and  unfrequented 
road  among  the  hills  beyond  Bergamo ;  and  the  eminence  which  he  had 
attained  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  fertile  country.  The  set- 
ting of  an  autumnal  sun  shed  a  blaze  of  liquid  radiance  over  the  plain, 
which  lay  laughing  and  rioting,  as  it  were,  with  plenty ;  while  the  rich 
and  varied  colours  of  the  foliage  and  the  fields  glittered  under  its  beams 
with  indescribable  splendour.  As  the  march  led  him  through  the  hills, 
which  sometimes  hid  the  landscape  from  his  sight,  and  sometimes  pre- 
sented it  suddenly  and  strikingly,  Leopold  thought  he  had  never  seen  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  a  more  fascinating  point  of  view.  The  day  rapidly 
closed  in ;  and  the  sound.,  which  denote  the  activity  of  a  country  life, 
one  by  one  ceased :  the  lowing  of  the  homeward-driven  cattle,  the  song 
of  the  husbandman,  the  horn  of  the  shepherd,  and  the  deep-mouthed 
baying  of  his  dogs,  died  away  gradually ;  and  now  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  melancholy  notes  of  the  vesper-bell — fit  music  for  such  an  hour. 

Leopold  thought  of  the  beautiful  verses  of  Dante ;  and,  although  he 
had  no  friends  to  whom  his  heart  turned  as  the  time  and  place  softened 
and  saddened  it,  yet  there  was  a  yearning  after  some  such  object,  on 
which  its  affections  might  rest,  which  made  him  feel  his  utter  desolate- 
ness  still  more.  Tears,  such  as  he  had  not  shed  for  many  a  day,  started 
to  his  eyes  as  he  repeated — 

Era  gia  I'hora  che  volge  '1  desio 

Ai  naviganti,  e'ntenerisce  'I  core 
Lo  di,  c'hau  detto  a  i  dolci  amici,  A  dio ; 
~V^  E  clie  lo  novo  peregrin  d' A  more 

Punge,  SB  ode  squilla  di  lontano, 
Che  paia  '1  giorno  pianger  die  si  more.* 

Before  the  day  had  quite   closed  the   detachment  had   reached  the 

*  The  late  lamented  Lord  Byron's  translation  of  tliis  exquisite  passage— to   all 
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place  at  which  they  were  to  halt  for  the  nig-ht :  it  was  called  the  Convent 
of  Santa  Croce,  and  was  situated  upon  a  g-entle  eminence,  commanding" 
the  whole  of  the  view  which  had  so  much  delig-hted  Leopold. 
•  The  appearance  of  the  French  soldiers  threw  the  fair  recluses  into  no 
small  embarrassment.  A  party  had  been  dispatched  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  their  companions ;  and  the  abbess  had  made  such  g-ood  use  of 
the  time  which  this  aflforded  her,  that  all  her  flock  were  safely  locked  up 
in  the  high  chambers  of  the  building",  and  beyond  the  profane  touch  of 
the  French  soldiery.  Experience  had  taug-ht  the  necessity  of  this  pre- 
caution ;  for,  notwithstanding-  the  devoted  sanctity  of  the  g*entle  nuns, 
there  had  been  instances  of  their  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  per- 
suasions of  les  braves  ;  and,  during  the  campaign,  many  of  the  fair  sisters 
had  renounced  their  rash  vows  of  cehbacy,  and  had  become  the  wives  of 
the  soldiers.  The  abbess  of  St.  Ursula  was  of  such  incorruptible  piety, 
and  the  strictness  of  her  discipHne  was  so  famous,  that  she  had  no 
reason  to  fear  the  backsliding  of  any  of  her  holy  sisterhood ;  but, 
although  she  was  fully  convinced  of  this,  yet,  like  a  very  prudent  old 
lady,  who  had  been  once  young,  she  thought  there  was  great  virtue  in  a 
lock  and  key,  and  she  therefore  had  every  one  of  her  flock,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lame  porteress,  whose  ugliness  was  a  sufficient  protection 
to  her  virtue,  fairly  fastened  up  until  the  troops  should  have  departed. 

'  She,  however,  had  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  soldiers,  who 
found  a  repast  prepared  for  them  in  a  large  out-building,  and  where  also 
they  were  to  take  up  their  abode.  The  officers  and  Leopold  v^'ere  her  own 
guests,  and  were  received  by  her  in  her  parlour,  where  a  simple,  but 
elegant,  supper  was  laid  out.  The  abbess  was  a  lady  whom  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  noble  family,  and  the  changes  of  affairs  in  the  country,  had 
driven  to  a  cloister.  She  was  a  well-informed  and  agreeable  woman,  and 
engaged  unreservedly  in  the  conversation  with  which  the  evening  was 
consumed.  It  was  nearly  time  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  officers,  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  proposed  a  walk  in  the  garden  o,. 
the  convent,  which  was  seen  through  the  windows  of  the  room  where 
they  were  sitting. 

-  This  suggestion  met  with  universal  approbation,  and,  Leopold  offering 
lis  arm  to  the  abbess,  the  whole  party  quitted  the  parlour.  The  garden 
was  disposed  with  great  taste,  and  was  well  filled  with  flowers  and  fruit- 
trees,  exhibiting — as,  indeed,  every  thing  about  the  convent  did — the 

but  to  him  untranslateable — is  so  beautiful,  tkat  I  reckon  uDon  being  thanked  for 
inserting  it. — Ed. 

Soft  hour,  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 

Of  those  who  sail  the  seas  on  the  first  day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart — 

Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way, 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay  ! 

Don  Juan,  Cant.  iii.  St.  cviii. 
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g-ood  taste  of  the  person  who  presided  over  it.  The  soldiers  compli- 
mented the  old  lady  upon  the  beauty  of  her  g-arden ;  and,  as  this  was 
sne  of  those  iiinocent  enjoyments  in  which  she  indulged,  and  of  which 
ihe  was  rather  proud,  their  praises  were  hig-hly  g-ratifying*  to  her. 

'  There  is  another  part  of  my  domain,'  said  she,  *  which,  although  it 
;  somewhat  melancholy,  looks  so  very  beautiful  by  moonlight,  that  I 
t^ill  show  it  you,  if  you  will  permit  me.' 

*  By  all  means'  was  uttered  simultaneously  by  the  whole  party. 

'  It  is  the  cemetery,'  she  said;  and,  calKng  to  the  gardener,  she  bade 
him  unlock  a  door  in  the  garden-wall. 

They  entered  the  burial-ground,  which  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
that,  'perhaps,  was  ever  beheld.  The  moon  was  now  declining,  and 
threw  its  strong  broad  light  ag-ainst  one  side  of  the  square,  while  the 
other  was  in  deep  shade.  Cypresses  were  thickly  planted  within  the 
square,  and  the  white  marble  pillars  of  the  cloisters  which  surround- 
ed it  shone  in  the  clear  moonlig'ht  between  their  black  trunks  and 
their  sorrowful  motionless  foliage. 

'  This  cemetery,'  said  the  abbess,  *  is  one  to  which  I  have  almost 
become  attached ;  and,  weak  as  you  may  believe  it,  I  should  feel  great 
pain  if  I  thought  that  my  bones  were  destined  to  rest  in  any  other.  The 
perfect  tranquillity  which  prevails  here — the  beauty  of  the  situation — 
those  eternal  mourners,  the  cypresses — the  soft  broad  gleams  of  the 
moon's  light — all  combine  to  make  it,  in  my  opinion,  most  fit  for  the 
calm  resting-place  of  mortal  bodies,  until  that  change  which  is  to  transfer 
them  to  another  sphere  shall  take  place.  This  is,  I  know,  a  weakness, 
and  you  must  think  I  am  wrong  to  indulge  in  it ;  but,  when  you  con- 
sider how  much  our  lives  are  swayed  by  fancies,  you  will  find  some 
excuse  for  me.' 

Leopold  assured  the  abbess  that  he  thought  her  selection  so  good  a 
one  that  it  needed  no  apology. 

They  had  now  walked  down  one  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  had  passed 
under  that  cloister  which  was  in  shade.  •  On  turning  out  of  it  a  sight 
met  Leopold's  eyes,  which  fixed  him  to  the  spot  with  astonishment. 

The  moon,  which  was  now  at  his  back,  shone  full  upon  the  wall  of  the 
opposite  cloister; — behind  it  arose  the  acacia-trees,  loaded  with  their 
white  streaming  blossoms,  and  waving  like  plumes  in  the  soft  night-air. 
In  the  distance  were  seen  the  slender  white  spires  of  the  convent, 
against  which  the  moon-beams  fell,  and  showed  distinctly  the  richly- 
carved  crochets  which  decorated  them.  In  short,  he  saw  the  very  scene 
which  he  had  beheld  in  the  mirror  at  old  Alice's  hovel ! — He  looked 
again  at  the  wall  nearest  to  him.  The  stone  upon  which,  in  the  mirror, 
he  had  seen  his  name  inscribed,  was  not  there ;  but  the  branches  of  a 
clematis  that  had  been  trained  against  the  wall  had  left  a  square  space  of 
exactly  the  size  of  the  tablet  of  his  vision.     Nothing  was  wanting  but 
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the  name.     He  g-azed  at  it  with  horror ;  a  cold  sweat  stood  upon  his 
brow,  and  a  g-roan  burst  from  his  overcharg-ed  bosom. 

'  You  are  unwell,  I  fear,'  said  the  abbess,  who  saw  the  paleness  of  his 
face,  and  felt  the  trembling*  of  the  arm  she  held. 

Her  voice  recalled  Leopold  to  himself.  '  I  find  the  nig-ht  air  chill/  he 
said ;  *  and  the  length  of  the  march  has  fatigued  me  more  than  usual. 
With  your  permission  we  will  return.' 

The  company  proceeded  back  to  the  convent,  and  Leopold  was  able  to 
master  his  emotion  so  well  that  his  momentary  indisposition  was  univer- 
sally believed  to  have  arisen  wholly  from  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
attributed  it.  Having*  taken  some  wine,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  abbess,  he 
retired  to  his  chamber. 

In  vain  he  attempted  to  sleep :  when  he  closed  his  eyes  the  scene  in  the 
cemetery  was  as  vividly  before  his  sig-ht  as  it  had  been  when  he  g-azed  on 
the  real  substance.  At  leng-th,  feverish,  and  worn  out  with  tossing*  in 
his  bed,  he  arose,  and  went  to  the  window.  Upon  opening*  it  he  found 
that  it  commanded  a  view  of  that  part  of  the  g-arden  which  adjoined  the 
burial-g*round,  where  it  had  been  foretold  his  own  g-rave  should  be  dug*. 
The  moon  was  now  nearly  sunk,  the  nig-ht-breeze'  had  freshened  a  little, 
and,  blowing  against  the  tall  cypresses,  they  seemed  to  beckon  him  to- 
wards the  narrow  spot  which  at  some  period  he  beheved  must  be  his 
own.  He  gazed  at  them  until,  his  fancy  aiding  the  impressions  he  had 
before  received,  he  became  convinced  that  this  was  the  place  destined  for 
his  dissolution — perhaps  this  was  the  very  time  when  that  event  was 
to  happen. 

As  he  pondered  over  the  events  of  his  life,  and  reflected  on  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  they  had  been  tinged  since  the  fatal  All-hallows  Night, 
he  felt  little  occasion  to  regret  even  if  this  should  be  his  fate.  At  this 
moment  the  notes  of  the  organ  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  fell  upon  his 
ear ;  and,  soon  after,  the  voices  of  the  nuns  were  heard  in  celebration  of 
the  funeral  office  for  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  lately  died.  Leopold 
listened :  the  coincidence  was  so  striking,  that  for  a  moment  he  could 
have  fancied  that  his  apprehensions  had  been  realized,  that  he  had  in 
truth  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  it  was  for  him  that  these  midnight  orisons 
were  sung. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  he  remained  under  this  delusion. 
Shaking  off,  by  a  violent  effort,  the  thick-coming  fancies  which  crowded 
upon  his  brain,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  protection  of  Heaven ; 
and,  resolving  that  he  would  no  longer  vex  himself  with  speculating 
upon  an  accident,  which,  however  frightful  it  had  been  rendered  by  cir- 
cumstances, he  could  neither  prevent  nor  hasten,  he  closed  the  window, 
and  retired  again  to  his  bed,  where  his  attempts  to  sleep  were  more 
successful. 

He  rose  in  the  morning  refreshed  by  his  rest,  but  he  could  not  entirely 
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gfet  rid  of  the  seriousness  which  the  sig-ht  of  the  burial-place  had  occa- 
sioned. After  breakfasting-  with  the  abbess  the  order  for  marching-  was 
g-iven ;  and,  having-  bidden  the  old  lady  farewell,  the  whole  party  set  off 
from  Santa  Croce. 

Leopold  felt  relieved  when  he  had  quitted  the  convent ;  and,  as  he 
pursued  his  journey,  the  conversation  of  his  companions,  and,  still  more, 
the  increasing-  distance  which  every  step  put  between  him  and  that  place 
of  terror,  contributed  to  restore  his  cheerfulness.  WTien  they  had 
passed  the  Alps  orders  were  received  for  the  return  of  the  troops  into 
France,  where  they  were  to  g-o  into  quarters  ;  and  Leopold,  not  choosing- 
to  accompany  them  in  the  dull  country  life  they  were  about  to  lead,  went 
to  reside  at  Berne  with  some  others  of  the  officers,  who  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  intending-  to  rejoin  the  army  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  campaig-n. 

In  the  festivities  of  Berne,  which  has  the  invidious  reputation  of  being- 
the  most  gay  of  all  the  towns  of  Switzerland,  Leopold  thoug-ht  he  should 
find  the  means  of  passing-  the  winter  very  ag-reeably.  Society  had  be- 
come necessary  to  him,  as  the  only  means  of  dissipating-  the  disquiet 
which  often  assailed,  and  sometimes  depressed  him. 

He  had  been  living-  here  for  some  weeks,  when  one  day,  as  he  entered 
the  church  on  a  relig-ious  festival,  he  saw  a  procession  of  young-  g-irls 
passing-  along-  the  aisles,  and  collecting-  the  contributions  of  the  devout 
people  who  filled  the  church.  His  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  so  much  loveliness  eng-ag-ed  in  so  pious  an  office. 

The  cunning-  directors  of  the  Romish  church,  who  have  always  been 
deeply  versed  in  the  feeling-s  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  profitably  assailed,  have  been  continually  in  the  habit  of 
resorting-  to  the  ag-ency  of  youth  and  beauty,  among-  other  expedients,  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting-  charity.  On  the  present  occasion  they  had  been 
extremely  happy  in  their  selection,  for  every  one  of  the  g-irls  who  formed 
the  procession  was  disting-uished  for  personal  charms,  and  none  of  them 
had  yet  reached  the  ag-e  of  eig-hteen  years. 

One  draong-  them  attracted  the  attention  of  Leopold  by  her  remarkable 
beauty,  which  even  the  neig-hbourhood  of  so  many  other  lovely  faces  only 
rendered  still  more  striking.  She  appeared  to  be  about  seventeen  years 
old,  and  the  bloom  of  youth  was  just  ripening-  into  the  mature  graces  of 
womanhood.  Her  figure  was  of  perfect  symmetry,  and  such  as  even  the 
most  exalted  imagination,  and  the  best  efibrts  of  painters  and  sculptors, 
could  not  surpass.  In  all  her  movements  there  was  an  eloquent  dignity, 
and  her  every  gesture  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  that  instinctive 
lovehness  which  pervaded  her  whole  frame.  Her  walk,  bounding  and 
elastic,  bespoke  all  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  youth,  but  was  repressed 
by  a  grave  modesty,  suited  to  the  place  and  the  occasion.  Her  face  was 
more  fascinating  and  lovely  than  her  form,  because  it  seemed  even  to 
pass  mortal  beauty :  it  was  like  one  of  the  sublime  creations  of  Guido, 
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which  are,  as  it  were,  improvements  upon  humanity,  and  which,  while 
they  seem  to  defy  comparison  with  any  known  models,  deserve  all  the 
praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  :  like  them,  it  possessed 
that  characteristic  sovrumana  bellezza  which  commands  universal  admi- 
ration. It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  accurately  such  a  face  ;  and, 
if  the  imaginations  of  the  hearers  cannot  supply  them  with  an  adequate 
notion  of  it,  it  must  even  g-o  undescribed,  so  totally  is  it  beyond  the 
feeble  power  of  words  to  do  justice  to  it.  An  expression  of  perfect 
g-oodness  and  simpUcity  added  to  it  the  only  charm  which  it  could  have 
received. 

Leopold  g-azed  with  a  rapturous  admiration  that  engrossed  his  whole 
faculties.  The  ceremony  he  had  been  witnessing-  had  already  excited 
his  feelings  to  a  pitch  of  exaltation  and  enthusiasm  :  the  solemn  music — 
the  loud  choir — the  fervent  responses  of  the  devout  congregation — had 
prepared  a  mind  like  his  to  be  easily  wrought  upon.  As  he  looked  now 
upon  the  enchanting  being,  who  moved  at  the  head  of  her  companions 
through  the  crowded  aisle,  soliciting  the  charity  of  the  people,  he  fancied 
that  she  was  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  who  had  visited  the  earth 
only  for  the  pious  purpose  in  which  he  saw  her  engaged. 

While  he  looked  at  her  this  notion  gathered  strength,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  feeling  of  pure  and  holy  love  mingled  with  it.  He  thought 
that  it  was  through  the  intercession  of  such  an  angel  that  he  could  alone 
hope  to  gain  pardon  for  his  sins,  and  to  shake  off  the  hellish  influence 
which  he  at  once  hated  and  obeyed. 

So  much  was  his  mind  occupied  with  this  idea,  that,  when  the  maiden 
approached  him,  he  knelt  down,  and,  casting  his  purse  into  the  littb 
flower- woven  basket  which  she  carried,  he  murmured  *  Pray  for  me, 
heavenly  Virgin !' 

These  words  were  uttered  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  heard  by  any  of  the  persons  near  him  ;  and,  if  they  had  been, 
their  import  would,  probably,  have  been  misunderstood.  The  lovely 
object  of  them,  however,  seized  at  once  their  meaning,  and  a  deep  blush 
suff'used  her  beautiful  features  as  she  passed  on. 

Leopold  remained  gazing  upon  her  as  she  retired  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  bustle  of  the  persons  near  him,  in  leaving  the  chapel,  reminded 
him  of  the  singularity  of  his  posture,  that  he  quitted  it.  He  arose 
and  went  to  his  hotel,  filled  with  melancholy,  but  not  disagreeable,  re- 
flections upon  the  vision  he  had  beheld. 

He  could  still  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  it  was  merely  a  human 
being;  and  v/hen,  by  dint  of  reasoning-,  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
his  desire  to  know  more  of  her  became  still  more  powerful. 

*  In  her,  perhaps,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  I  may  find  that  which  I  have 
hitherto  sought  in  vain — one  being,  beautiful  and  good,  who  may  furnish 
me  with  a  motive  to  live  on,  and  whose  virtue  and  innocence  may  coun- 
teract the  dark  spell  which  seems  to  bind  me  still.     The  prayers  of  such 
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an  ang-el  must  be  efficacious,  and  will  prevail  against  the  banded  powers 
of  hell.' 

His  first  business  was  to  inquire  the  name  and  family  of  the  young" 
lady  whose  charms  had  made  so  sudden  and  so  powerful  an  impression 
on  him.  He  learnt  that  she  was  the  daug-hter  of  an  Italian  g-entleman 
of  respectability,  whom  the  chang-es  which  had  taken  place  in  his  native 
country  had  driven  into  exile,  and  who  had  now  resided  in  Berne  for 
some  years  upon  the  remnant  of  his  fortune.  He  was  a  widower ;  and 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  very  carefully  educated,  was  his  only  child. 

Signor  Baldini  was  a  man  of  retired  habits,  and  of  austere  devotion. 
He  was  known  to  practise  the  most  severe  rules  of  the  CathoHc  church, 
and  he  had  openly  announced  his  intention  of  placing  his  daughter  in  a 
convent  as  soon  as  she  should  be  of  such  an  age  that  her  own  consent 
might  ratify  his  wishes  in  this  respect.  It  was  believed,  too,  that  the 
young  lady  was  perfectly  wilhng  to  comply  with  her  father's  desires. 

The  latter  part  of  the  information  Leopold  heard  with  some  anxiety, 
and  he  resolved  that  no  efifort  should  be  wanting,  on  his  part,  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  destiny  of  the  lovely  Laura  at  least,  if  not  in  that  of 
her  parent. 

He  immediately  set  about  finding  out  some  person  among  his  ac- 
quaintance, which  was  numerous,  and  of  the  first  respectability,  who 
would  introduce  him  to  the  Signor  Baldini.  He  soon  learnt,  however, 
that  the  retired  habits  of  the  old  gentleman  rendered  this  almost  hope- 
less; and  in  the  mean  time  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
haunting  daily  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  Laura,  as  she  might  by  accident  quit  or  return  to 
her  abode. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  as  convincing  a  proof  as  any  man  in 
his  senses  could  well  give  of  being  irretrievably  in  love.  Leopold  was 
too  little  a  novice  in  affairs  of  the  passion  not  to  be  aware  of  this  ;  and 
he  wiUingly  encouraged  the  growth  of  an  affection  which  seemed  at  once 
to  meliorate  and  to  tranquillize  his  heart. 

At  length  chance  aflforded  him  an  opportunity  of  disclosing  to  S^nora 
Baldini  the  secret  of  his  soul.  He  had  watched  her  one  day  going 
from  her  ov/n  house  to  vespers,  at  the  church  v.here  he  had  first  seen 
her.  She  was  accompanied  only  by  a  female  servant,  and  when  the 
service  was  finished  she  returned  to  her  father's  house.  On  her  way 
she  was  met  by  a  party  of  riotous  young  men,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  drinking  freely,  and  v;ho  addressed  her  with  some  rude  and  familiar 
expressions. 

The  shrinking  girl  was  excessively  terrified,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid 
these  vulgar  boys,  but  in  vain.  One  of  them  had  thrown  his  arms 
round  her  waist,  and  she  had  just  uttered  a  faint  shriek  for  help,  wb.en 
Leopold  was  in  an  instant  at  her  side,  and  had  dashed  her  assailant  to  the 
earth  so  roughly,  that  all  his  amorous  ardour  was  dispelled  in  a  moment. 
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The  rascal  rose  as  well  as  he  could,  and  joined  his  companions,  who 
drew  themselves  up  in  a  threatening-  position,  and  appeared  resolved  to 
aveng-e  their  companion.  They,  however,  chang-ed  their  minds  as  soon 
as  they  saw  Leopold's  sabre  drawn,  and  retired  with  precipitation,  con- 
fining* the  display  of  their  valour  to  the  mere  utterance  of  some  unmean- 
mg"  and  disreg-arded  threats. 

Leopold  assured  the  trembling-  g-irl  that  she  had  now  no  cause  for 
alarm,  and  beg-g-ed  that  he  mig-ht  be  permitted  to  accompany  her  to  her 
own  house,  in  order  to  protect  her  ag-ainst  any  further  accident. 

She  thanked  him  in  the  most  g-raceful  manner,  and  every  word  she 
uttered  served  to  confirm  the  passion  of  the  enraptured  German. 

Her  fears  had  mag-nified  the  dang-er  in  which  she  had  found  herself 
when  Leopold's  prompt  assistance  rescued  her ;  and,  her  g-ratitude  being* 
in  proportion  to  that  imag-inary  peril,  she  expressed  it  with  all  the  energ-y 
of  her  character. 

She  beg-g-ed  that  Leopold  would  permit  her  father  to  thank  him  for 
the  services  he  had  rendered  her ;  and  he,  who  desired  nothing-  so  much 
as  an  introduction  to  the  old  g-entleman,  did  not  say  a  word  in  objection 
to  this  proposal. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  the  g-entle  girl,  who  was  still  some- 
what agitated,  rushed  into  her  father's  arms,  and  told  him  that  she  had 
been  assailed  by  a  band  of  ruffians  on  her  return  from  church  ;  and 
added  that,  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  g-entleman  who  accompanied  her, 
she  should  perhaps  have  been  killed. 

This  was  not  quite  true,  but  she  thoug-ht  it  was ;  and  her  manner  of 
relating*  it  at  once  alarmed  the  old  Italian,  and  called  forth  his  thanks  to 
Leopold,  who  now  felt  oblig*ed  to  disclaim  some  of  the  praises  which 
were  bestowed  upon  his  courag-e. 

He  told  Sig-nor  Baldini  that  these  redoubtable  assailants  were  pro- 
bably only  artisans,  who  had  been  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city  to 
spend  the  holiday,  and  whose  weak  brains  the  festivities  of  the  occasion 
had  somewhat  inflamed.  For  his  own  share  in  the  aflfair  he  renounced 
all  praise  and  thanks,  because  he  had  merely  interfered,  as  every  g-entle- 
man must  have  done,  to  protect  a  lady  from  the  annoyance  of  such 
persons. 

After  some  farther  compliments  on  each  side  an  ag-reeable  conversation 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Leopold  found  the  sig-nor  to  be  a  man  of 
information  and  polish,  althoug-h  there  was  a  g-ravity  in  his  manner — 
occasioned  by  the  settled  sorrow  which  he  had  laboured  under  ever  since 
his  wife's  death — which  mig-ht,  to  persons  less  interested  than  Leopold, 
have  seemed  in  some  measure  repulsive. 

The  lovely  Laura,  although  she  was  no  longer  surrounded  by  the 
prestige  which  the  place  and  the  occasion  on  which  her  lover  first  beheld 
her  had  enveloped  her  with,  was  not  less  charming.  The  artless  inno- 
cence and  gaiety  of  her  conversation,  her  pious  attention  to  her  father. 
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and  the  vig-ilance  with  which  she  seemed  to  anticipate  his  every  wish, 
not  less  than  her  rare  beauty,  which  Leopold  now  g-azed  at  with  still 
g-reater  admiration  than  before,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  she 
was  the  most  amiable  and  fascinating-  of  created  being-s. 

He  staid  as  long-  as  decency  allowed  him,  and,  before  he  retired,  he 
had  obtained  permission  to  wait  upon  the  signor  ag-ain. 

He  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  this  permission  at  the  earliest 
opportunity;  but,  to  his  great  disappointment,  the  real  object  of  his 
visit,  the  Sig-nora  Laura,  was  not  visible.  He,  however,  passed  some 
time  in  conversation  with  her  father,  in  w'hose  g-ood  opinion  he  thoug-ht — 
and  he  thoug-ht  justly — he  had  made  some  prog-ress.  After  a  few  more 
visits  he  told  the  old  g-entleman  that  he  entertained  the  most  fervent 
passion  for  his  daug-hter,  and  made  a  formal  demand  of  her  hand  in 
marriag-e. 

'  I  regret  very  much  the  disappointment  I  must  occasion  to  you  by 
declining-  the  honour  you  propose  to  me,'  said  Sig-nor  Baldini;  '  but  my 
daug-hter  is  already  eng-ag-ed.' 

*  Is  it  possible  ?'  cried  Leopold  in  despair;  '  and  does  she  love  another  ?' 

*  I  speak  not  of  human  eng-ag-ements,'  replied  the  sig-nor ;  '  Laura  is 
the  devoted  bride  of  heaven.' 

Leopold  breathed  ag-ain,  and,  since  he  knew  it  was  no  mortal  rival  that 
he  had  to  fear,  he  returned  to  the  charg-e. 

*  But  will  you  not  permit  me,  sir,'  he  said,  '  to  endeavour  to  eng-ag-e 
her  affections  ?  Surely  beauty  and  virtue  such  as  hers  will  be  more 
properly  and  more  serviceably  employed  in  the  world,  which  has  need  of 
such  examples,  than  in  a  cloister.' 

'  But  in  a  cloister,'  replied  the  sig-nor,  '  the  possessor  of  such  beauty 
and  virtue  as  hers — and  which  even  the  partiality  of  a  doting-  father 
does  not,  I  think,  make  me  overrate — will  be  protected  from  the  thousand 
perils  and  snares  with  which  the  paths  of  the  world  are  strewed.' 

'  And  yet,  sir,'  continued  Leopold,  '  the  protection  of  a  fond  and 
faithful  husband,  who  would  seek  his  whole  happiness  in  her,  and  who,  in 
return,  would  make  her  felicity  his  dearest  care,  mig-ht  be  a  sufficient 
safeg-uard  even  ag-ainst  such  perils.' 

*  I  know,'  replied  the  sig-nor,  '  that  to  a  young-  and  impassioned  lover 
(such  as  you  say,  and  as  I  believe,  you  are)  arg-uments  will  not  be  wanting- 
to  induce  me  to  chang-e  the  resolution  I  have  formed.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  tell  you,  also,  that,  if  I  had  to  decide  upon  this  matter  alone,  all  your 
arg-uments  would  be  in  vain,  so  maturely  have  I  considered  the  subject, 
and  so  firm  is  my  resolve :  but,  while  I  am  a  father,  and  feel  called  upon 
to  exercise  a  father's  caution,  I  have  no  disposition  to  exert  any  authority 
beyond  that.  Laura  shall  judg-e  for  herself;  she  is  entitled  to  make  her 
own  choice  in  so  important  an  affair,  and  she  has  discretion  enoug-h  to 
make  a  wise  one.  I  feel  oblig-ed  to  say  that  my  objections  to  her  marry- 
ing- are  not  personal  as  regards  you ;  your  family,  your  fortune,  and  your 
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character — for,  as  I  have  foreseen  this  event,  1  have  inquired  into  all 
these  circumstances — are  unexceptionable ;  and,  if  my  daughter  resolves 
not  to  take  the  veil,  I  should  prefer  you  to  any  other  man  I  know  for  her 
husband.' 

Leopold  thanked  him  for  his  g-ood  opinion. 

'  You  owe  me  no  thanks,'  replied  the  old  man;  '  I  speak  to  you  quite 
plainly ;  and  I  tell  you,  besides,  as  I  will  not  tell  Laura,  that  my  wish  to 
see  her  enter  a  convent  is  founded  upon  the  dying-  request  of  her  mother. 
She,  who  was,  perhaps,  too  much  g-iven  to  superstitious  foreboding-s, 
told  me  on  her  death-bed  that  she  was  convinced  our  child's  happiness 
and  existence  depended  upon  her  never  forming-  any  other  attachment 
than  for  spiritual  objects.' 

'  But,  my  dear  sir,'  interrupted  Leopold,  '  can  you  wish  that  your 
child's  destiny  should  be  entirely  influenced  by  the  anxious  foreboding-s 
of  her  mother,  whose  fondness  for  her  child,  and  whose  own  ill  state  of 
health,  may  have  led  her  to  imag-ine ?' 

'  We  will  discuss  this  subject  no  further,'  said  the  sig-nor :  '  I  repeat 
to  you,  that,  if  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  persuade  my  daug-hter,  she 
should  become  a  nun  without  delay,  because  I  am  convinced  that  her 
happiness  must  depend  upon  it.' 

Sig-nor  Baldirfi  here  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by  rising- ;  and, 
telling-  Leopold  that  he  should  hear  from  him,  they  parted. 

Soon  after  this  interview  Leopold  received  a  letter  from  the  sig-nor, 
authorizing-  him  to  address  his  daug-hter.  The  young-  man  did  not  suffer 
the  slig-htest  delay  to  elapse  before  he  exercised  this  permission,  which  he 
knew  he  should  not  have  obtained  if  Laura  had  not  decided  ag-ainst  the 
veil  and  her  father's  wishes. 

The  blushing-  g-irl  heard  the  avowal  of  the  passion  she  had  excited, 
and  which  her  own  heart  experienced  no  less  ardently,  with  a  timid  hesi- 
tation, which  was  caused  by  her  doubting-  whether  the  pleasure  that 
filled  her  bosom  was  not  too  intense  to  be  real.  She  felt  as  if  it  was  all 
a  g-ay,  brilhant,  happy  dream,  from  which  she  must  awake,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  was  diminished  by  this  fear.  At  leng-th,  when  she  g-rew 
more  satisfied  and  assured  of  the  truth,  her  rapture  partook  of  the 
enthusiastic  nature  of  her  mind.  She  loved  infinitely  and  entirely ;  the 
passion  became  a  part  of  her  existence ;  and  she  loved  as  persons  of 
sensibility  love  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  as  none  can  ever 
love  twice. 

She  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  her  feeling-s  to  Leopold ;  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  of  her  character  added  a  thousand  charms  to  the 
confession. 

The  earlier  part  of  Leopold's  life  had  been  one  of  professed  gallantry. 
He  had  sworn,  over  and  over  again,  that  he  was  in  love ;  and,  when  he 
swore  thus,  he  had  been  perfectly  sincere  ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  course  of  his  existence,  he  found  that  he  had  mistaken  his  feelings. 
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and  that  the  lig-ht  attachments  which  he  had  formerly  digriified  by  the 
name  of  love  bore  a  very  faint  resemblance  to  that  dominant  passion. 
ISow,  indeed,  he  loved;  for  every  thing-  in  the  world,  compared  with  his 
passion  and  its  object,  was  suddenly  lov/ered  in  the  scale  of  his  estima- 
tion. His  affection,  like  a  pure  flame,  seemed  to  have  expelled  every 
dark  and  unworthy  feeling-  from  his  bosom,  while  it  filled  the  space  with 
its  own  splendour  and  warmth. 

The  g-loomy  cloud  which  had  lowered  over  him  for  so  many  years  was 
dispersed ;  the  weig-ht  upon  his  heart  was  removed ;  '  his  bosom's  lord 
sately  lig-htly  on  his  throne;'  and  all  was  laug-hing- joy  and  sunshine 
around  him. 

The  Sig-nor  Baldini,  after  the  conversation  in  which  his  daug-hter  had 
expressed  her  affection  for  Leopold,  never  reverted  to  the  objections  he 
had  so  frankly  expressed  to  his  future  son-in-law ;  and,  althoug-h  the  old 
g-entleman's  cheerfulness  was  in  no  degree  improved,  he  neither  said  nor 
did  aug-ht  that  could  induce  the  lovers  to  believe  that  they  had  diminished 
it  in  the  slig-htest  deg-ree. 

'  Now,'  said  Leopold,  as  he  held  the  beautiful  Laura  in  his  arms  in 
her  father's  g-arden,  and  g-azed  upon  the  moon,  which  seemed  to  shed  a 
favoring-  lig-ht  upon  the  lover's  embraces — '  now,  indeed,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  am  I  happy ;— now  can  I  g-aze  upon  yon  brig-ht  moon 
without  feeling-  upon  my  heart  the  thick  interposing-  shadow  of  my  dark 
g-riefs  ; — now  I  can  drink  in  its  beams,  and  defy  Fate  and  foreboding-s.* 

Alas,  how  utterly  vain  are  all  the  attempts  of  men  to  elude  the  decrees 
of  Fate  ! 

A  fev/  weeks  had  now  only  to  elapse  before  the  day  on  which  it  had 
been  fixed  that  the  holy  rites  of  the  church  should  unite  Leopold  and  his 
Laura,  who  were  already  bound  tog-ether  by  a  fond  and  firm  passion, 
which  nothing-  could  disunite.  At  Leopold's  request  the  retired  habits 
of  the  S4g-nor  Baldini  and  his  daug-hter  had  been  changed,  and  they  had 
joined  some  of  the  festive  parties  of  the  city. 

On  one  nig-ht  they  were  tog-ether  at  a  ball  g-iven  by  the  Prussian 
Qiarg-e  d'Affaires  in  Berne,  whither  all  the  most  important  persons,  as 
welfi  natives  as  foreig-ners,  who  then  happened  to  be  in  the  city,  were 
invited.  The  assemblag-e  was,  of  course,  very  numerous.  Among-  all 
the  beauties  of  the  saloon  (and  they  were  many)  Laura  Baldini  shone  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  excited  universal  attention.  Her  approaching- 
marriag-e  was  quite  notorious,  and  added,  perhaps,  to  the  interest  which 
was  felt  for  her.  Leopold,  too,  was  now  well  known  in  Berne ;  and  the 
eleg-ance  and  suavity  of  his  manners,  his  talents,  and  his  military  repu- 
tation, had  g-ained  him  universal  reg-ard.  His  person,  too,  was  hardly 
less  remarkable  for  manly  beauty,  than  was  Laura's  eminent  among-  the 
loveHest  of  women.  They  shone  in  this  brilHant  assembly,  enjoying-  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  both  sexes. 

Leopold  had  so  completely  g-ot  over  the  g-looray  notions  which  had 
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once  entirely  poisoned  his  happiness,  that,  althoug-h  he  knew  this  night 
was  the  anniversary  of  that  fatal  one  on  which  he  had  been  present  at  the 
infernal  revels  which  were  held  in  old  Alice's  hovel,  he  never  once 
allowed  the  circumstance  to  master  him. 

Once,  indeed,  recollection  came  across  him,  but  the  impression  which 
it  made  was  momentary ;— it  was  as  he  entered  the  saloon  with  his 
lovely  Laura  on  his  arm.  He  heard  some  person  near  him  say,  in 
German,  '  This  is  the  famous  All-hallows  Night.*  A  tremor  ran  throug-h 
his  limbs  as  he  looked  round  to  see  whence  the  voice  had  proceeded.  A 
crowd  of  gentlemen,  among-  whom  he  recognised  no  person  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, were  talking  together.  He  turned,  and  his  glance  met  the 
eyes  of  Laura,  sparkling  with  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  the  dance  :  her 
lovely  joyous  look  restored  him  to  himself,  and  chased  away  the  thoughts 
which  this  accidental  expression  had  begun  to  conjure  up. 

The  evening  passed  away  rapidly  and  delightfully.  The  music — the 
exhilarating  effect  of  the  dance — the  lively  and  agreeable  conversation  of 
his  companions — and  the  society  of  his  beautiful  bride,  who  seemed  to 
drink  joy  from  his  eyes — contributed  to  exalt  Leopold's  spirits  to  a 
height  they  had  seldom  reached  of  late  years.  The  days  of  his  youth 
and  innocence  seemed  to  return,  and  his  spirit  had  thrown  off  the  load 
which  former  mispent  time,  and  the  sins  of  hot  blood  and  a  restless 
temper,  had  burdened  it  with. 

*  Now,'  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  looked  on  the  gay  group  around — 
'  now,  once  more,  my  heart  seems  to  be  my  own,  and  all  my  past 
sorrows  are  like  an  imperfectly  remembered  dream.' 

This  thought  had  scarcely  passed  through  his  mind,  when  a  voice 
sounded  in  his  ear,  which  was  at  once  familiar  and  horrible.  He  knew 
he  had  heard  it  before ;  but  he  could  not  recollect  in  what  place,  and 
under  what  circumstances.  He  looked  about,  and  yet  he  could  not  dis- 
cover whence  it  proceeded.  Still  it  sounded  in  his  ear  audibly,  though 
he  could  not  distinguish  the  words  it  uttered,  owing  to  the  suppressed 
tone  in  which  they  were  delivered.  He  turned  entirely  round ;  and 
directly  behind  him,  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  saloon,  he 
saw  the  Signer  Baldini  engaged  in  deep  conversation  with  a  tall  man, 
whose  back  was  turned  to  him. 

'  Are  you  sure  it  is  he  ?'  asked  the  signer. 

'  As  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,'  replied  the  stranger ;  and  as 
he  spoke  he  turned  slowly  round. 

His  eyes  fell  upon  those  of  Leopold,  who,  to  his  horror  and  surprise, 
saw  in  the  stranger  the  same  tall  student  who  had  been  the  occasion  of 
his  leaving  Got-inuen. 

*  This  wretch,'  he  said,  '  pursues  me  every  where.  Is  it  not  enough 
that  the  pusillanimous  slanderer  has  once  made  me  miserable,  but  he 
must  endeavour  also  to  poison  my  happiness  here  ?  He  shall  pay  dearly 
for  his  temerity,'  he  added ;  but,  recollecting  suddenly  that  this  was  not 
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the  place  nor  the  time  to  seek  redress  for  any  affront  that  mig-bt  have  oeen 
offered  to  him,  he  curbed  his  resentm.ent,  and  advanced  towards  the  stu- 
dent and  the  sig-nor. 

The  latter  was  evidently  embarrassed  at  the  sig-ht  of  Leopold  and  the 
manner  of  his  approach.  The  same  usual  insolent  look  beamed  in  the 
eyes  and  pierced  throug-h  the  dull  and  inanimate  features  of  the  student, 
who  now  wore  a  military  habit,  not  unlike  that  of  the  captain  of  the 
g-uard  who  had  been  his  companion  at  Gotting-en  on  the  All-hailows 
Nig-ht. 

Leopold's  ag-reeable  fancies  v/ere  in  a  moment  dispelled :  his  mortifica- 
tion increased  when  he  saw,  by  the  manner  of  Sig-nor  Baldini,  that  his 
presence  was  unwelcome  as  well  as  unexpected. 

'  Are  you  ready  to  depart  ?'  said  the  sig^nor  :  '  it  g-rows  late.'  Leopold 
thoug-ht  this  was  uttered  with  evident  embarrassment. 

He  could  not  doubt  that  the  altered  manner  of  the  sig-nor  was  caused 
by  something-  that  had  been  said  to  his  disadvantag-eby  the  quondam  stu- 
dent of  Gotting-en,  He  saw  that  this  was  an  inconvenience  to  which  he 
mig-ht  be  exposed  as  often  as  the  chattering-  coxcomb  who  thus  harassed 
him  should  happen  to  fall  in  his  way  :  he  resolved,  therefore,  at  once  to 
put  an  end  to  such  an  annoyance,  and  turned  to  seek  Laura,  whom  he  in- 
tended to  have  seen  to  the  carriage  with  her  father,  and  then  to  return 
and  demand  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  from  the  insolent  person  who 
presumed  to  interfere  with  his  character. 

He  looked  throug-h  the  ball-room  for  Laura,  but  m  vain  :  he  hastened 
into  all  the  adjoining  rooms,  but  she  was  not  to  be  found ;  nor  did  he 
meet  with  the  sig-nor  in  his  search.  He  then  inquired  of  the  servants, 
and  learnt  that  the  Sig-nor  Baldini  and  his  daughter  had  g-one  home. 

He  was  astonished  beyond  measure  that  they  should  have  quitted  the 
party  without  him,  and  still  more  that  they  should  have  done  so  without 
bidding-  him  good  night.  Some  reasons  must  have  induced  them  to  so 
singular  a  step,  and  he  could  think  of  none  unless  they  had  been  furnished 
by  the  slanders  of  his  accursed  fellow- collegian. 

His  resentment  against  this  person  was  heightened  as  he  thought  of 
this  ;  and,  viewing  his  conduct  as  a  direct  and  premeditated  attempt  to 
insult  and  to  injure  him,  he  hastened  in  search  of  him,  to  chastise  his  im- 
pertinence, and  to  prevent  all  future  annoyance  from  him. 

He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  object  of  his  search  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  and  saw  that  he  was  taking  his  departure.  He  darted  towards 
him,  and  reached  the  hall-door  almost  as  soon  as  he.  He  paused  here  a 
moment,  for  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  let  his  enemy  gain  the 
street  than  to  accost  him  in  the  hearing  of  the  servants  and  the  guests, 
who  might,  in  repeating  the  scene,  have  given  it  an  injurious  colouring. 
Waldenburg  (for  this  was  the  student's  name)  took  his  cloak  from  a 
servant,  and,  folding  it  about  him,  went  down  the  steps,  and  turned  to 
walk  towards  his  own  hotel.     Leopold  was  in  a  moment  at  his  side.     . 
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'  A  word  with  you,  sir,'  he  said,  grasping-  his  arm  at  the  same  moment, 
and  with  not  the  most  courteous  pressure. 

Waldenburg-  stopped,  and  g-azed  at  Leopold  with  that  mahcious  but 
stupid  g-rin  which  his  features  always  wore. 

*  You  know  me?'  said  Leopold. 

*  I  do,'  replied  the  other. 

*  You  have  been  speaking*  of  me  this  evening-  ?' 

'  1  have  done,  then,  no  more  than  all  the  world  does.' 
'  I  cannot  make  war  with  all  the  world,  even  if  they  did  as  you  say  ; 
but  I  can  check  your  insolence,  and  I  will.' 

*  Insolence ! — 1  only  said  that  this  time  two  years  you  went  out  to 
old  Alice's  hovel,  near  the  city  of  Gotting-en,  and  ming-led  in  certain 
hellish  ceremonies,  which  rendered  you  unfit  for  the  company  of  g-ood 
Christians.' 

'  Liar  and  villain,  draw  !' 

'  I  have  no  sword ;'  and  Waldenburg-  opened  his  cloak  as  he  spoke,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

Leopold  was  never  better  disposed  to  kill  a  man  than  he  felt  at  this 
moment ;  but  the  knowledg-e  that  his  foe  was  unarmed  checked  his  rag-e. 

'  I  am  in  your  debt,'  he  said,  '  for  a  civility  somewhat  of  the  same 
nature,  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  shall  not  g-o  unpaid  now.  You  can  pro- 
cure a  sword.' 

'  By  day-break  to-morrow  I  can,  and  will  meet  you  at  whatever  place 
you  think  fit  to  appoint,'  replied  Waldenburg-,  with  the  most  provoking- 
coolness. 

'  Upon  the  east  rampart,  then,  at  five  o'clock,'  said  Leopold. 

'  Ag-reed,  upon  one  condition,  that  you  bring-  no  second  with  you  :  you 
know  that  I  objected  to  this  on  a  former  occasion.' 

'  I  do  not  condescend  to  reply  to  your  insolence,  since  the  hour  is  so 
near  at  which  your  best  blood  shall  pay  for  it.' 

*  If  you  beat  me  only  with  words  I  shall  not  be  much  harmed.  Adieu 
till  five  o'clock  !'  and  Waldenburg-  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him  and  con- 
tinued his  walk,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  this  ang-ry  colloquy. 

Leopold  returned  home,  where  he  employed  the  short  time  which  re- 
mained before  day-break  in  writing-  a  farewell  to  Laura,  to  be  transmitted 
to  her  if  the  result  of  his  encounter  should  be  fatal.  This  finished,  he 
prepared  to  meet  his  adversary,  whose  coolness  had  exasperated  him 
nearly  as  much  as  his  insolence  in  spreading-  reports  to  his  disadvantage. 

The  time  having-  arrived,  he  buckled  on  his  sword,  and  left  the  hotel, 
'as  he  believed,  unperceived.  He  repaired  instantly  to  the  ramparts, 
where  he  found  Waldenburg-  waiting-. 

He  approached,  and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  loosening-  his  cloak, 
he  threw  it  from  him  ;  then,  drawing-  his  sword,  he  called  to  his  antag-o- 
nist  to  do  the  same. 

'  But  one  moment,'  said  Waldenburg-. 
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Leopold  lowered  the  point  of  his  sword,  but  did  not  quit  his  position. 

*  I  have  said  nothing-/  continued  the  other,  '  that  you  need  be  so  much 
enrag"ed  at.  There  may  surely  be  some  less  hostile  mode  of  arranging* 
any  slight  diflferences  between  us.' 

*  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,'  said  Leopold. 

'  But  surely  you  cannot  be  so  very  angry  at  my  having  told  what  you 
know  to  be  truth.' 

'  If  you  would  not  have  me  attack  you  at  a  disadvantage,  prepare 
yourself!'  said  Leopold,  who  saw  that  his  adversaria's  object  was  to  ex- 
cite his  rage.  By  a  great  effort  he  restrained  his  passion,  and  displayed 
so  earnest  an  intention  to  begin  the  attack  that  Waldenburg  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  in  all  haste. 

*  Since  you  will  provoke  your  own  destruction,  then,'  he  said,  '  you  will 
only  have  yourself  to  blame  if  I  should  kill  you  here,  and  old  x\lice's  magic 
looking-glass  be  proved  false.' 

Leopold  was  utterly  astonished  when  he  heard  this  allusion  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  could  only  be  known  to  Schwartzwald  (of  whom  nothing 
had  been  seen  since  the  fatal  night)  and  to  himself.  He  looked  again  at 
Waldenburg,  and  saw,  to  his  horror  and  astonishment,  instead  of  the 
stupid  pedant,  the  demoniac  features  of  Schwartzwald  ! 

*  You  know  me,  then,  at  last !'  said  the  latter  with  a  hellish  grin. 

'  I  know  and  defy  thee  !'  cried  Leopold;  and  he  pressed  on  him  with 
deadly  thrusts. 

The  supposed  Waldenburg  and  the  real  fiend,  as  Leopold  could  now  no 
longer  doubt  him  to  be,  parried  every  blow  with  as  much  coolness  as  if 
he  had  been  practising  in  a  fencing- school  instead  of  being  engaged  in  a 
mortal  combat.     He  continued  at  the  same  time  to  address  Leopold. 

*  And  did  you  think  to  escape  me  after  giving  me  so  much  trouble  ?' 
he  said  :  *  could  you  suppose  I  would  permit  you  to  marry  the  beautiful 
Laura,  after  you  had  been  false  to  another  fair  ?  Fickle  boy  ! — You  have 
improved  in  your  fence,  though. — And  you  would  fain  turn  pious  too 
— you  who  have  so  often  outraged  heaven  and  earth  with  your  blas- 
phemies !' 

These  taunts  enraged  Leopold  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  totally  lost 
possession  of  himself.  If  his  antagonist  had  chosen  to  quit  his  defensive 
system,  and  to  attack  in  his  turn,  he  might  have  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict :  he,  however,  continued  to  parry  with  imperturbable  sangfroid. 
At  length  the  desperate  impetuosity  of  Leopold  broke  through  his  guard 
— the  sword  of  the  supposed  Waldenburg  flew  several  yards  from  him — 
and  his  adversary's  weapon  must  have  been  through  his  heart,  but  that  at 
the  ?ame  moment  he  drew  a  pistol  and  discharged  it  at  Leopold,  who  fell 
instantly. 

The  fiend  stood  over  him,  laughing  exultingly.  '  With  my  last  breath,' 
sa'd  the  fainting  Leopold,  *  I  defy  thee  !' 

A  loud  noise  was  at  this  moment  heard,  and  the  voices  of  persons  ap- 
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proaching-.  The  fiend  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and,  without  pausing*  a  mo- 
ment, rushed  to  the  edg-e  of  the  rampart,  from  whence  he  leaped  into  the 
fosse.  Some  of  the  people  who  saw  him  retreating-  ran  towards  the  spot,  but 
to  follow  him  appeared  impracticable.  He  had,  however,  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  to  escape,  and  was  no  w^here  to  be  seen. 

The  persons  who  had  arrived  at  this  moment  consisted  of  som.e  of 
the  g-uard  and  some  peasants,  with  Leopold's  servant.  The  latter  had 
been  aroused  by  his  master's  g-oing-  out  at  so  early  an  liour ;  and, 
suspecting-  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  affair  of  honour,  his  attach- 
ment to  Leopold  induced  him  to  follow  his  steps  to  the  ramparts.  He 
saw  the  adversaries  eng-ag-e,  and  watched  the  course  of  the  combat  with 
the  utmost  anxiety,  not  daring-  to  discover  himself.  Jest  he  should  en- 
counter his  master's  ang-er.  He  had  seen  the  assassin  fire,  and  then  in- 
stantly g-ave  the  alarm,  which  broug-ht  up  the  g-uard  and  the  peasants  to 
his  assistance. 

When  they  reached  Leopold  he  was  insensible,  and  they  carried  him 
in  this  state  to  his  own  lodg-ing-s.  His  w^ound  w^as  immediately  attended, 
and  w^as  found  to  be  hig-hly  dang-erous.  His  surg-eons  ordered  that  the 
strictest  silence  should  be  observed,  and  that  nothing-  tending-  to  produce 
the  least  irritation  should  be  allowed  to  approach  their  patient.  After 
remaining-  for  many  days  in  a  weak  and  almost  insensible  condition  he 
was  pronounced  to  be  out  of  dang-er. 

His  first  inquiry  was  respecting-  his  Laura ;  and  his  servant  g-ave  him, 
by  the  advice  of  the  surg-eons,  such  evasive  answers  as  mig-ht  put  a  stop 
to  his  questions,  without  exciting-  his  anxiety  or  his  suspicions.  It  was 
soon,  however,  found  impossible  to  deceive  him  on  this  subject,  and  he 
v^as  informed  that,  on  the  morning-  of  his  duel,  Sig-nor  Baldini  had  de- 
parted from  Berne,  accompanied  by  his  daug-hter,  in  a  carriag-e  hastily 
hired  for  the  purpose ;  but  that  the  cause  of  their  abrupt  departure,  and 
the  place  whither  they  had  retreated,  were  equally  unknown. 

Leopold  was  thunder- stricken  at  this  news  ;  he  saw  that  they  had  been 
brought  to  believe  some  horrible  calumny  ag-ainst  him,  and  he  could  not 
doubt  that  the  sig-nor  had  used  or  would  use  this  as  a  further  inducement 
for  his  daughter's  embracing-  a  monastic  life.  Great  as  was  his  afilic- 
tion  at  this  circumstance,  it  did  not  bring-  with  it  so  profound  a  despair  as 
had  preyed  upon  his  mind  before.  His  passion  for  Laura  had  ameliorated 
and  strengthened  his  heart ;  and  he,  moreover,  cherished  the  hope  that 
he  should  still  be  able  to  find  her,  and  to  prove  thus  that  he  was  worthy 
of  her  love. 

This  reflection  supported  him  through  his  painful  convalescence,  and, 
perhaps,  mainly  contributed  to  his  ultimate  recovery. 

When  he  was  able  to  walk  he  employed  himself  in  making-  inquiries  as 
to  the  means  of  conveyance  which  the  sig-nor  and  his  daug-hter  had 
availed  themselves  of  to  loave  the  city  ;  and,  after  much  time  had  been 
spent  in  vain,  he  learnt  at  last  that  the  signor  had  hired  an  Italian  vet- 
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turino,  who  had  broug-ht  a  family  from  Venice  in  his  carriag-e,  and  whu 
was  about  to  return  thither  when  the  sig-nor  eng-ag-ed  him. 

Leopold  was  httle  benefitted  in  his  search  by  this  intellig-ence,  for  he 
could  learn  no  more  of  the  vetturino  than  that  his  name  was  Paulo.  His 
ordinary  residence  no  one  could  tell — for  this  simple  reason,  that  he  had 
none.  iVs  he  was  without  wife  or  family  he  had  no  need  of  a  home  ;  his 
business  always  kept  him  on  the  road;  and  it  was  an  even  chance  whether 
he  was  now  at  Naples  or  at  Paris,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Continent. 

Weeks  passed  away,  during  which  Leopold  remained  in  a  state  of  most 
painful  suspense,  which  was  more  hard  to  bs  endured  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  world,  excepting  the  certainty  that  he  had  lost  Laura  for  ever. 
This  behef  his  heart  would  never  admit ;  and  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  hope  that  she  would — that  she  must — still  be  his  :  so  powerful  are 
the  delusions  of  one's  own  creation,  and  so  easy  is  it  to  believe  that  on 
which  our  warmest  wishes  depend  ! 

One  morning  Leopold's  faithful  servant,  Baptiste,  came  to  his  bedside, 
his  eyes  beaming  with  pleasure. 

'  At  length,  sir,'  he  said,  '  I  have  found  the  vetturino  who  carried  away 
the  young  lady  and  old  Signor  Baldini.' 

Leopold  was  out  of  bed  in  an  instant.  '  Let  me  see  him  directly,'  he 
said  :   '  lose  not  a  moment  in  bringing  him.' 

'  He  waits  below  for  your  rising,'  replied  Baptiste  ;  '  but  I  fear  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  make  much  of  him  :  he  is  as  uncommunicative  and  as 
sly  a  fellow  as  I  ever  met  with.' 

'  Bring  him  to  me  without  delay,'  cried  Leopold.  Baptiste  retired,  and, 
in  a  few  moments,  returned  with  the  vetturino. 

Paulo  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  whence  he  came.  He  was  about  five-and-thirty  years  of 
ag-e  :  his  face  was  handsome,  regular,  and  prepossessing ;  his  black  eyes 
rolled  with  an  expression  of  archness  and  fire  which  betokened  his  cha- 
racter ;  a  profusion  of  black  curling  hair  grew  under  the  small  travelling 
cap  which  he  always  wore.  His  figure  was  tall,  and  well  proportioned  ; 
his  dress  that  of  most  of  the  brethren  of  the  whip  in  his  country — that 
is  to  say,  loose  blue  linen  trowsers,  a  red  waistcoat,  with  a  profuse 
number  of  buttons  covering  its  front,  and  a  velveteen  jacket,  on  which 
were  as  many  more  buttons.  A  thick  horsewhip — his  inseparable  com- 
panion— graced  his  right  hand. 

'You  are  the  vetturino  ?'  said  Leopold. 

Paulo  bowed. 

*  You  carried  the  Signor  Baldini  and  his  daughter  from  this  city — did 
you  not  ?' 

Paulo  shook  his  head.  '  I  never  knew  any  persons  of  that  name,'  he 
said,  with  a  knowing  look. 

Leopold  saw  the  fellow  was  a  sort  of  humorist,  and  he  knew  that  vour 
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humorists  are  always  assailable  on  one  point.  He  produced  his  purse. 
*  Come,  my  good  fellow,'  he  said,  *  you  and  I  must  understand  each  other 
better.  Here  are  five  louis  d'or  :  now,  perhaps,  you  will  see  that  I  don't 
wish  to  make  you  useful  to  me  without  rewarding-  you  for  your  communi- 
cations, and  you  will  disclose  to  me  what  you  know  of  the  Sig-nor  and 
Sig-nora  Baldini.' 

Paulo  pocketed  the  g-old  with  a  still  more  intellig-ent  g-rin,  while  his 
lively  eyes  showed  plainly  that  this  was  a  method  of  dealing-  infinitely  to 
his  taste. 

'  It  is  impossible,'  he  said,  '  not  to  understand  the  sig-nor,  when  he 
takes  such  a  straig-ht-forward  way  of  explaining-  himself.  As  I  told  the 
sif^nor  before,  I  do  not  know  any  such  persons  as  those  whose  names  he 
has  mentioned  ;  but  the  reason  of  that  is,  that  they  cautiously  concealed 
their  real  titles,  and  travelled  under  others,  which  they  thoug-ht  fit  to  as- 
sume for  the  purpose  of  the  journey.' 

'  But  they  lived  in  the  small  house  beyond  the  city  g-ates,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aar  ?' 

*  They  did,'  replied  Paulo,  '  and  the  young-  lady  is   as  lovely  as  an 

angel.' 

♦  You  say  she  is,'  said  Leopold  eag-erly :  '  then  you  have  seen  her 
lately ;  tell  me  where  she  is — let  me  fly  to  her.' 

'  Sig-nor,  I  cannot  tell  you  where  she  is.' 

'  Why  not  ?  I  will  g:ive  you  all  I  possess  in  the  world.  Let  me  only 
once  more  see  her — let  me  call  her  mine  ;  and  my  fortune— all  that  I  can 
command  in  the  world — shall  be  yours.' 

'  See,  now,  how  hard  it  is  to  be  an  honest  man  in  a  world  so  full  of 
temptations  !'  cried  Paulo  with  a  mock  solemn  air.  '  One  g-entleman 
g-ives  me  fifteen  scudi,  and  makes  me  swear  not  to  tell  whither  I  carry 
him  ;  another  g-ives  me  five  louis  in  hard  cash,  and  a  promise  of  all  his  for- 
tune', to  make  me  break  my  oath.     What  can  a  poor  fellow  like  me  do  ?' 

Leopold  repeated  his  persuasions  and  his  offers  ;  and  at  leng-th  Paulo, 
who,  althoug-h  he  had  a  proper  sense  of  his  own  interest,  was  at  the  bot- 
tom a  very  honest  kind-hearted  fellow,  beg-an  to  be  moved  by  Leopold's 

passionate  entreaties.  ,  .        ,  ,  ,  ,    n       x 

'  Look  ye,  sig-nor,'  he  said,  '  there  is  nothmg-  1  w^ould  not  do  tor  the 
service  of  a  g-enerous  fair- spoken  g-entleman  like  yourself,— save  breaking- 

my  oath.     The  old  Sig-nor  Bal (you  know  who  I  mean)   made  me 

swear  by  the  Holy  Virg-in  (here  Paulo  devoutly  crossed  himself)  that  I 
would  never  tell  any  hving  soul  the  name  of  tlie  place  to  which  I  carried 
his  daug:hter.  I  did  swear,  but  it  was  before  your  honour  g-ave  me  the 
five  louis  ;  and  1  am  very  sorry  I  did.' 

'  But,'  said  Leopold,  '  are  there  no  means  without  breaking-  your  oath 

.^hich  I  will  not  urge  you  to  do — by  which  you  can  enable  me  to  find 

out  the  place  of  the  Signora  Laura's  imprisonment  ?  for-nothing  short  of 
imprisonment  would  keep  her  from  me.' 
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*  There  is  one  way,'  said  Paulo,  and,  as  the  thought  crossed  his  mind, 
his  black  eyes  were  hg-hted  up  with  an  unusual  lustre — '  there  is  one  way, 
sig-nor  ;  and  I  think  I  can  meet  your  wishes,  at  the  same  time  that  I  shall 
save  my  own  faith.' 

*  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  then,  tell  it  me,'  cried  Leopold. 

'  I  swore,  you  know,'  replied  the  vetturino,  '  that  I  would  never  tell 
mortal  man  where  the  Sig-nora  Laura  was  g-one  to — and  as  the  blessed 
Virg-in  may  help  me  in  time  of  need,'  he  ejaculated,  ag-ain  earnestly  cross- 
ing- himself,  '  1  never  will — but  1  did  not  swear  never  to  pass  the  place. 
If  the  sigTior  chooses  to  eng-ag-e  me  to  carry  him  to  Venice  or  to  Florence, 
or  to  Rome,  who  can  tell  but  that  some  lucky  accident  may  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  stop  exactly  at  the  very  place  where  the  Sig-nora  Laura 
may  now  be  living-  ?' 

Leopold  was  delig-hted  with  this  sug-g-estion ;  he  could  have  hug-g-ed 
the  vetturino  for  having-  made  it ;  and,  immediately  closing-  with  him,  he 
eng-ag-ed  to  g-ive  him  double  the  usual  sum  to  take  him  to  Venice. 

Paulo  quitted  him  to  make  the  arra.ng-ements  for  setting-  off  on  the 
same  evening*,  for  Leopold's  impatience  to  be  oh  the  road  would  allow  of 
no  delay.  He  cong-ratalated  himself  upon  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
had  manag-ed  to  keep  his  oath  inviolate,  and  yet  to  make  so  excellent  a 
barg-ain  with  his  intended  passeng-er  ;  and  perhaps,  of  the  two,  althoug-h 
so  g-cod  a  Catholic,  he  was  better  satisfied  with  the  latter  than  with  the 
former  achievement. 

With  the  close  of  the  evening-  the  preparations  for  their  departure  were 
completed  ;  Leopold,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Baptiste,  had  taken  his 
seat  in  Paulo's  calcche ;  and  the  vetturino  was  in  the  saddle,  ready  to 
beg-in  his  jom-ney. 

They  proceeded  immediately  towards  the  Alps,  and  travelled  with  as 
g-reat  rapidity  as  was  possible,  but  still  far  more  slowly  than  the  desires 
of  Leopold  would  have  had  them  g-o. 

Paulo  had  stipulated  that  he  should  be  asked  no  questions  ;  and  this 
being-  ag-reed  to  by  Leopold,  the  vetturino  promised  to  use  the  utmost  dis- 
patch, and  to  take  the  shortest  road  to  Venice,  as  he  persisted  in  calling- 
the  place  to  which  they  were  journeying-,  althoug-h  his  manner  convinced 
Leopold  that  it  was  at  some  less  distant  point  that  he  proposed  to  stop. 

Paulo  drove  his  own  horses,  which  oblig-ed  the  travellers  to  rest  every 
nig-ht  on  the  road.  This  was  sufficiently  trying-  to  a  person  of  Leopold's 
impatient  temperament ;  but  so  much  depended  upon  the  vetturino's  in- 
formation, that  he  resolved  to  do  nothing*  which  should  interfere  with  the 
desire  which  the  fellow  had  to  oblig-e  him ;  and  he  therefore  endured,  as 
well  as  he  could,  this  tedious  mode  of  travelling*. 

He  asked  a  thousand  questions,  and  each  of  them  was  repeated  over 
and  over  ag-ain,  as  to  what  Paulo  had  been  able  to  observe  of  the  manners 
of  the  young-  lady. 

'Poor  sig-nora!'  said  Paulo,   'she  used  to  weep  almost  all  day  long*. 
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until  I  was.  sometimes  oblig-ed  to  weep  with  her,  for  company.  The  old 
sig-nor  never  wept :  he  used  to  talk  all  about  the  saints  and  our  holy  re- 
ligion, and  then  the  poor  young-  lady  used  to  weep  the  more.' 

'  At  least,  then,'  said  Leopold  to  himself,  '  she  did  not  quit  me  wilhng-ly ; 
and  it  must  have  been  the  recollection  of  me  that  caused  her  tears. 
Dearest  Laura,'  he  cried,  '  the  time  approaches  rapidly  when  those  tears 
shall  be  dried,  and  when  not  even  the  power  of  fate  itself  shall  ag-ain  sepa- 
rate us.' 

Baptiste  exerted  himself  indefatig-ably  to  draw  his  master  from  the  me- 
lancholy thoug-hts  in  which  he  was  too  much  incHned  to  indulg-e.  He 
cracked  jokes  with  Paulo,  who  was  not  behindhand  in  this  '  keen  en- 
counter of  their  wits,'  and  who  seldom  failed  to  have  an  answer  for  the 
Frenchman. 

They  passed  the  Alps,  and  were  descending-  upon  the  road  towards 
Como,  when  Paulo  turned  out  of  the  main  way  into  a  sort  of  cross  road, 
which  he  pursued  during-  a  whole  day.  It  was  so  bad  that  it  called  forth 
frequent  complaints  from  Baptiste,  who  said  it  was  the  worst  he  had  ever 
travelled. 

•  Never  mind.  Monsieur  Baptiste,'  replied  Paulo  ;  '  you  would  find  the 
road  to  an  enemy's  fortress  much  worse.' 

'  I  am  not  sure  of  that,'  replied  Baptiste  ;  'for  whether  a  man  has  his 
head  shot  off  or  his  neck  broken,  oug-ht,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  him  ;  and,  for  any  thing-  I  can  see,  the  latter  is 
like  enoug-h  to  be  our  case.' 

*  Then,  Monsieur  Baptiste,  you  would  have  the  honour  of  being-  the 
very  first  g-entleman  whose  neck  I  had  been  so  happy  as  to  break  since  I 
had  the  g-ood  fortune  to  become  a  vetturino.  That  must  be  now  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago,  for  I  assumed  this  dlsting-uished  calling-  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  my  age.' 

'  Just  at  the  time  when  you  ought  to  have  been  made  to  feel,  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  exercise,  a  horsewhip.' 

'  Monsieur  Baptiste,  you  are  as  quarrelsome  with  my  horsewhip  as  if 
you  had  ever  felt  it.' 

'  I  feel  it !  Sucre  bleu  !  I  wish  you  would  use  it  to  your  tumble-down 
horses,  who  are  lagging  down  this  accursed  hill  as  if  they  were  drawing  a 
waggon.' 

'  Patience,  monsieur,  for  a  minute ;  you  see  yonder  sign  of  the  "  Three 
Kings  ?"  There  I  intend  to  stop  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and,  after  having 
presented  your  mightiness  with  a  cup  of  as  good  drink  as  our  host  can 
afford  to  sell  under  the  name  of  wine,  I  shall  drink  one  myself,  and  then 
you  shall  see  how  my  horses  will  go,  notwithstanding  they  seem  a  little 
tired;  for,  as  they  say  in  your  country,  "  2uand  k  chevalier  a  la  tele 
salpetree  le  cheval  est  toujours  bon."' 

'  That  is  the  wisest  thing  I  have  heard  you  say  since  day-break,'  said 
Baptiste,  '  and  the  sun  is  now  rapidly  sinking.' 
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*  To  say  one  wise  thing  in  a  summer's  day  is  much  more  than  many 
men  can  boast  of,  M.  Baptiste,  and  I  feel  much  obhg-ed  to  you  for  the 
compHment.' 

After  a  short  stay  at  the  httle  inn  of  the  '  Three  King-s '  the  travellers 
resumed  their  journey.  The  moon  soon  arose,  and  displayed  the  sur- 
rounding- scenery,  as  well  as  the  vineyards  and  orchards  between  which 
the  road  lay,  in  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  lig-ht. 

Leopold  endeavoured  to  recollect  exactly  in  what  part  of  the  country 
they  were  :  but  his  attempts  were  in  vain ;  the  turn  which  Paulo  had 
made  from  the  road  wholly  baffled  him.  He  saw  that  they  were  rapidly 
descending-  an  eminence,  but  he  could  not  form  any  distinct  notion  of 
the  direction  in  which  it  led.  To  ask  Paulo  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  their  compact ;  and  he  knew,  moreover,  that  it  would  be  fruitless, 
for  the  vetturino  was  quite  in  earnest  about  keeping-  to  the  strict  letter  of 
his  promise. 

At  about  eig-ht  o'clock  in  the  evening-  Paulo  drew  up  the  carriag-e  at 
the  door  of  a  very  small  and  unpromising-  inn,  and,  approaching-  the 
caleche,  he  informed  Leopold  that  the  day's  journey  was  finished,  and 
that  there  they  were  to  pass  the  evening*. 

'  These  seem  but  sorry  quarters,  Sig-nor  Paulo,'  said  Leopold,  look- 
ing- out. 

'  The  sig-nor  will  be  satisfied,  I  think,'  replied  Paulo,  sig-nificantly. 

Leopold  alig-hted  and  entered  the  inn,  where  every  thing-  he  saw  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  wretched  description.  He  was 
half  inclined  to  be  ang-ry  with  Paulo  for  bring-ing  him  to  such  a  place, 
when  the  vetturino,  drawing-  him  aside,  said — 

'  Sig-nor,  there  is  a  house  near  this  where  you  would,  perhaps,  find  a 
better  lodg-ing-  than  in  this  inn.' 

*  Let  us  g-o  thither  by  all  means,  then.' 

'  The  sig-nor  may  g-o  if  he  pleases,'  said  Paulo,  '  and  I  will  show  him 
the  road  to  it,  which  lies  across  yonder  vineyards  ;  but,  for  myself  and 
Monsieur  Baptiste,  this  hettola  will  do  as  well  as  the  duke^s  palace.' 

'Come,  then,'  said  Leopold,  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of  obeying- 
Paulo,  and  who  thought  there  was  something  more  than  usually  knowing 
in  his  air  and  looks,  *  lead  on,  if  you  please,  to  this  other  house  of  re- 
ception.' 

'It  is  a  religious  house,  signor,'  said  Paulo,  loading  liimself  with  a 
small  bag  which  contained  Leopold's  dressing  apparatus. 

They  set  out  across  the  vineyard  which  Paulo  had  pointed  out.  Leopold 
endeavoured  to  get  from  him  an  explanation  of  his  intention  in  taking 
him  thither. 

'  I  conjure  you,  Paulo,'  he  said,  '  to  tell  me  if  it  is  true  that  I  shall  meet 
my  Laura  here,  as  I  more  than  guess.  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  add  to 
my  misery  by  keeping  me  thus  in  suspense.' 

*  God  knows,'  said  Paulo,  *  I  would  not  willingly  do  SO  ;  but  i^member 
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my  oath,  sig-nor ;  a  poor  man  has  a  soul  to  be  saved  as  well  as  another ; 
and  as  we  enjoy  little  happiness  in  this  world,  we  must  not,  if  we  can  help 
it,  run  the  risk  of  being-  tormented  in  the  next.  You  know,  sig-nor,  you 
are  to  seek  the  Sig-nora  Laura  every  where ;  and,  as  this  house  to  which 
we  are  g'oing-  is  filled  with  relig-ious  ladies,  surely  no  place  can  be  so 
proper  to  make  inquiries  in.' 

Leopold  saw  at  once  the  drift  of  the  vetturino,  and  had  no  long-er  any 
doubt  that  he  had  broug-ht  him  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  place  in 
which  Laura  was  residing-,  that  he  mig-ht  make  what  he  thoug-ht  a  very 
ing-enious  compromise  with  his  conscience. 

'  The  sig-nor  will  remember,'  said  Paulo,  '  that  if  any  accident  should 
happen  to  keep  him  here,  and  prevent  his  g-oing-  on  to  Venice,  that  will 
be  no  fault  of  mine.' 

•  I  shall  remember,'  said  the  delig-hted  Leopold,  '  that  you  are  a  very 
honest  fellow,  and  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  you  have  performed  your  eng-ag-ement.' 

'  Grazie,  sig-nor,'  cried  Paulo,  as  he  skipped  on  before  Leopold,  and 
knocked  at  the  g-ate  of  the  building-,  at  which  they  had  now  arrived.  It 
was  a  lofty  edifice ;  but  as  the  nig-ht  had  now  entirely  closed  in,  and  the 
moon  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  building-,  the  deep  shadow  prevented 
Leopold  from  discerning-  its  form  more  particularly. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  sour-looking-  thin-visag-ed  old  m.an,  to  whom 
Paulo  told  a  voluble  lie,  about  the  signer  being-  overtaken  by  nig-ht  in  the 
road,  unable  to  proceed  to  the  next  town,  and  in  such  a  state  of  health 
(having-  lately  recovered  from  a  bad  illness)  as  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  pass  the  nig-ht  in  the  only  inn  which  the  neig-hbourhood 
.  contained. 

The  old  man  retired,  and,  in  a  short  time,  retarned.  '  The  lady 
abbess,'  he  said,  '  had  g-iven  permission  for  the  sig-nor's  lodg-ing-  in  that 
part  of  the  building-  which  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  strang-ers.' 

Leopold  dismissed  Paulo,  who  bade  him  g-ood  nig-ht  with  an  affectionate 
cordiality,  and  hinted  his  wishes  in  an  enig-matical  manner  that  the  sig-nor 
mig-ht  succeed  in  his  search.  '  But  I  fear  very  much,'  he  added  with  a 
knowing-  grin,  '  that  you  will  noi  be  able  to  g-o  on  to  Venice  to-morrow.' 
Leopold  then  requested  the  old  man  to  return  to  the  abbess,  and  to  say 
that  he  beg-g-ed  permission  to  vait  upon  her. 

This  was  unhesitating-ly  g-ranted,  and  he  followed  the  old  porter  throug-h 
the  narrow  passag-e  which  led  to  the  parlour  of  the  principal. 

The  abbess  was  a  prim,  but  kind-looking-,  old  lady.  She  received 
Leopold  with  an  air  of  stately  pohteness.  He  looked  about  the  room, 
and  could  have  fancied  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  it. 
He  thoug-ht  of  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Croce,  but  this  abbess  was  not  like 
ihe  principal  of  that  house ;  besides,  he  was  convinced  of  this  being- 
situated  in  a  different  part  of  the  country ;  and,  upon  looking-  ag-ain,  he 
saw  that,  althoug-h  the  g-eneral  nlan  of  the  rooms  mig-ht  be  the  same,  that 
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in  which  he  was  now  sitting*  was  deficient  in  the  severe  eleg-ance  which 
characterized  the  parlour  of  Santa  Croce. 

The  rehgious  emblems,  which  are  common  to  all  such  estabhshments, 
were  there — the  bad  painting"  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  crucifix,  hung* 
ag-Eiinst  the  walls;  but  the  fresh-filled  flower-vases  were  absent,  and 
every  description  of  even  allowable  ornament  was  rig-orously  banished. 

Leopold,  mastering"  his  ag-itation  as  well  as  he  could,  approached  the 
abbess,  and,  telling*  her  his  name,  said  he  had  come  in  search  of  the 
Sig-nora  Laura,  who  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  now  within  these 
walls. 

'  I  assure  you,'  replied  the  abbess  with  a  cold  and  formal  manner, 
'  that  she  is  not,' 

'  I  beseech  you,  madam,'  said  Leopold — while  his  features  expressed 
the  anxiety  and  pain  of  his  mind — *  1  beseech  you  not  to  trifle  with  the 
feelings  of  one  who  is  already  on  the  very  edg"e  of  despair.  I  implore 
you,  by  all  that  you  hold  sacred,  not  to  make  two  persons  utterly 
wretched.  This  cannot  be  the  end  of  true  religion ;  and  this,  perhaps 
worse  than  this,  must  be  the  consequence  of  your  separating  me  from 
^jaura.  Our  passion  is  mutual;  our  happiness — our  Hves — nay,  the 
salvation  of  one  of  us — depends  upon  our  being  permitted  to  meet  once 
more.' 

'  My  son,'  replied  the  abbess,  who,  apathetic  as  she  was,  could  not 
avoid  feeling  moved  by  the  vehemence  of  Leopold's  manner,  '  it  is  not 
any  more  in  my  power  to  unite  you  than  to  increase  the  space  which 
separates  you.  Pray  calm  your  emotion,  and  arm  yourself  with  Christian 
patience  to  endure  those  evils  which  must  be  the  lot  of  all  of  us  in  this 
world.' 

'  Is  she  here  ?'  cried  Leopold  impatiently. 

*  My  son,  she  is  not,'  repHed  the  abbess.  n 
'  But  she  has  been  here  ?* 

'  It  is  very  true  that  she  has  been  here,  but  she  has  departed  hence.* 

*  When  did  she  go,  and  whither  ?  Tell  me,  and  the  speed  of  the  winds 
of  Heaven  shall  not  equal  mine  in  pursuit  of  her.' 

*  Again  I  say  to  you,  be  patient !  Remember  that  sorrow  and  suffering 
are  the  lot  of  mortals,  and  that  it  is  by  them  alone  we  can  hope  to  enjoy 
that  true  happiness  which  is  in  Heaven.' 

Leopold  would  have  rushed  from  the  room  without  listening  to  any 
more  of  the  old  lady's  exhortations,  but  the  desire  of  learning  whither 
Laura  had  gone  restrained  him. 

'  If  you  will  moderate  that  transport,  which  even  now  shakes  your 
every  limb,  and  will  promise  to  bear  like  a  man  that  which  man  is  born 
to  suffer,  I  will  tell  you  whither  our  dear  sister  is  departed.' 

Leopold  bowed.  There  was  a  solemnity  in  the  manner  of  the  old  lady's 
last  address  to  him  which  shocked  him.  He  had  thought  that  to  find 
the  place  of  Laura's  abode  was  to  be  nappy.     Now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
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beg-an  to  think  that  some  sinister  accident  mig-ht  have  happened,  more 
fatal  to  his  hopes  than  even  her  flig-ht. 

'  I  do  promise,'  he  said,  and  the  blood  receded  from  his  cheeks  as  he 
g-azed  almost  breathless  on  the  abbess. 

*  The  track  of  many  years  had  obliterated,  I  thought,  the  very  scars  of 
former  sorrows  from  my  heart,'  said  the  abbess,  as  her  eyes  streamed  with 
tears ;  '  but  the  sig-ht  of  your  sufifering-s  makes  me  feel  the  old  wounds 
ag-ain.     My  son,  the  sister  Laura  has  g-one  to  her  home — she  is  dead  !' 

Leopold  g-dsped,  and  looked  in  stupid  astonishment  for  a  moment — 
then  fell  at  the  old  lady's  feet,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him. 

She  immediately  rang-  for  assistance ;  the  porter,  a  priest  who  performed 
the  relig-ious  services  of  the  cloister,  and  some  of  the  elder  nuns,  entered. 
At  first  it  was  thoug-ht  that  Leopold  was  dead  :  no  pulse  could  be  felt  in 
his  veins,  no  respiration  on  his  lips,  and  his  face  was  pale  and  rig-id,  as  if 
death  had  already  inflicted  the  last  blow  of  suffering'  on  him.  At  length, 
however,  the  cares  of  the  surrounding-  persons  were  successful ;  he  slowly 
opened  his  eyes,  and,  as  the  recollection  of  the  fatal  information  he  had 
received  recurred  to  him,  a  cold  shuddering-  convulsed  his  frame. 

'  Tell  me,  when  did  she  die  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone. 

*  Five  days  ag-o,'  replied  the  abbess  ;   *  and  yesterdav  she  was  buried.* 
Leopold  g-roaned  deeply. 

*  I  know,'  said  the  abbess,  (who  thoug-ht  that  if  she  could  g-et  him  to 
listen  she  might  be  able  to  relieve  him  by  diverting-  his  thoughts,)  '  the 
whole  history  of  your  ill-fated  attachment,  and  1  pity  you  most  heartily. 
But  you  are  not  yet  aware  that  we  believed  you  were  dead.' 

Leopold  made  no  answer,  but  by  his  gestures  showed  that  he  was  at- 
tending to  the  abbess's  discourse. 

*  Sister  Laura,'  she  continued,  '  loved  you  too  well  to  be  moved  by  the 
absurd  reports  which  her  father  so  readily  believed  ;  and  she  lived  in  the 
hope  of  being  united  to  you,  until  the  receipt  of  that  fatal  letter,  by  which 
she  understood  you  were  dead.' 

'  What  letter  do  you  speak  of?'  asked  Leopold. 

'  The  letter  which  you  wrote,  and  in  which  you  said  you  should  be  no 
more  at  the  time  it  would  reach  her  hands.  This  it  was  that  killed  her  ; 
this  destroyed  the  hope  that  sustained  her ;  and  she  died,  because, 
without  you,  the  world  had  no  joys  for  her.' 

'  Show  me  that  letter,'  cried  Leopold  with  a  faint  effort. 

The  abbess  did  so  immediately ;  and  he  recognised  the  letter  which  he 
had  written  on  the  morning  of  his  duel,  and  which  he  had  since  sought  in 
vain.  He  sunk  back  in  despair.  '  The  fiend  triumphs  !'  he  said;  *  it  is 
in  vain  to  contend  further.     The  last  blow  is  now  struck.' 

After  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  again,  and,  fixing  his  lustreless  eyes 
upon  the  abbess,  he  said,  '  Lead  me,  I  implore  you,  to  her  grave.' 

The  abbess,  hoping  that  the  sight  of  this  melancholy  spot  might,  by 
exciting  his  tears,  assuage  that  mortal  agony  which  racked  his  heart,  com- 
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plied  with  his  request.  She  added  some  words  of  consolation,  which  fell 
as  much  unheeded  upon  the  ear  of  Leopold  as  if  he  had  already  been  laid 
in  the  grave  he  soug-ht  to  visit. 

The  old  priest  and  the  porter  supported  him,  for  his  own  Umbs  almost 
refused  their  office ;  and,  followed  by  the  abbess  and  the  nuns,  all  of 
whom  wept  at  the  piteous  spectacle  which  Leopold  exhibited,  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  convent  cemetery.  Leopold  never  raised  his  head 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  kind  priest  until  they  stopped. 

'  Here,'  said  the  father,  *  is  the  low  g:rave  in  which  Ues  she  whom  you 
loved,  and  who  was  the  personification  of  beauty  and  virtue.' 

Leopold  looked  up.  One  g:lance  was  enough— the  well-known  spot, 
which  nothing  could  have  erased  from  his  memory,  was  before  him.  The 
i%7-coloured  wall— the  tall  cypresses— the  white  tablet,  on  which  the 
moonbeams  fell  with  a  silver)^  lustre— the  sparkling  marble  spires  of  the 
convent  in  the  back  g-round- all  convinced  him  at  once  that  this  was  the 
cemetery  of  Santa  Croce— that  the  spot  on  which  he  stood  was  that  pre- 
destined to  be  his  grave. 

Once  he  looked  round,  as  if  to  assure  himself— once  he  gazed  on  the 
grave  of  his  Laura,  where  the  flowers  strewed  by  her  weeping  companions 
lay  yet  unwithered— then  turned  his  eyes  to  the  dark  blue  sky,  and,  sink- 
ing again  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  priest  without  speaking  a  word,  and 
uttering  but  one  long  sigh,  his  spirit  fled  for  ever  ! 

In  that  spot  he  was  buried,  and  on  that  space  in  the  wall  was  a  tablet 
placed  by  his  aff'ectionate  servant,  Baptiste,  with  no  other  inscription  than 
his  master's  name.  So  much  of  this  story  as  relates  to  the  woful  termi- 
nation of  the  lovers'  lives  is  well  remembered  in  the  cloister  to  this  day  ; 
and  the  younger  devotees  indulge  that  feeling  of  sympathy,  which  even 
their  religious  mortifications  cannot  entirely  stifle,  by  strewing  fresh 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  Laura  and  Leopold. 


THE  DOG  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

Arma  cauemque  cano. 

Montaigne  has  given  a  whole  essay  to  war-horses,  and  celebrated, 
with  his  usual  talent,  the  prowess  of  the  various  steeds  who  have,  in 
difi'erent  ages  of  the  worid,  '  done  the  state  some  service,'  not  merely  by 
bearing  their  masters  through  the  field  of  battle,  but  by  exerting  a  pug- 
nacious prowess  separately  and  distinctly  their  own.  If  he  had  lived  in 
our  time  he  would  not  assuredly  have  grudged  a  page  or  two  to 
Moustache. 

Moustache  was  born  at  Falaise,  in  Normandy,  as  nearly  .as  can  be 
ascertained,  in  or  about  the  month  of  September,  1799.  The  family 
being  numerous,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  six  months,  to  Caen,  to  push 
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his  own  fortunes,  and  was  received  into  the  house  of  an  eminent  grocer, 
where  he  was  treated  in  the  kindest  manner. 

But,  strolHng-  about  the  town  one  day,  not  long"  after  his  arrival,  he 
happened  to  come  upon  the  parade  of  a  company  of  g-renadiers  who  had 
just  received  the  route  for  Italy.  They  were  brilliantly  equipped — their 
spirits  were  hig-h, — and  their  drums  loud.  Moustache  was  fired  on  the 
instant  with  a  portion  of  their  fine  enthusiasm.  He  cut  the  g-rocer  for 
ever,  slunk  quietly  out  of  the  tov/n,  and  joined  the  g-renadiers  ere  they 
had  marched  an  hour. 

He  was  dirty — he  was  tolerably  ug-ly — but  there  was  an  intellig-ence, 
a  sparkle,  a  brig-htness  about  his  eye  that  could  not  be  overlooked.  *  We 
have  not  a  sing-le  dog-  in  the  reg-iment,'  said  the  petit  tambour,  '  and,  at 
any  rate,  he  looks  as  if  he  could  forag-e  for  himself.'  The  drum-major, 
having-  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  nodded  assent ;  and  Moustache  attached 
himself  to  the  band. 

The  recruit  was  soon  found  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  tact,  and 
even  talent.  He  already  fetched  and  carried  to  admiration.  Ere  three 
weeks  were  over  he  could  not  only  stand  with  as  erect  a  back  as  any 
private  in  the  reg-iment,  but  shoulder  his  musket,  act  sentinel,  and  keep 
time  in  the  march.  He  was  a  g-ay  soldier,  and  of  course  lived  from  paw 
to  mouth  ;  but,  long-  ere  they  reached  the  Alps,  Moustache  had  contrived 
to  cultivate  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  messman  of  his  company, — 
a  step  which  he  had  no  occasion  to  repent. 

He  endured  the  fatig-ues  of  Mont  St.  Bernard  with  as  g-ood  g-race  as 
any  veteran  in  the  army,  and  they  were  soon  at  no  g-reat  distance  from 
the  enemy.  Moustache  by  this  time  had  become  quite  familiar  with  the 
sound  not  only-  of  drums,  but  of  musketry ;  and  even  seemed  to  be  in- 
spired with  new  ardour  as  he  approached  the  scene  of  action. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  he  disting-uished  himself  was  this  : — His 
reg-iment  being-  encamped  on  the  heig-hts  above  Alexandria,  a  detachment 
of  Austrians,  from  the  vale  of  Belbo,  were  ordered  to  attempt  a  surprise, 
and  marched  ag-ainst  them  during-  the  nig-ht.  The  weather  was  stormy, 
and  the  French  had  no  notion  any  Austrians  were  so  near  them.  Human 
suspicion,  in  short,  was  asleep,  and  the  camp  in  dang-er.  But  Moustache 
was  on  the  alert ;  walking-  his  rounds,  as  usual,  with  his  nose  in  the  air, 
he  soon  detected  the  g-reasy  Germans.  Their  knapsacks,  full  of  sourcrout 
and  rancid  cheese,  betrayed  them  to  his  sag-acity.  He  g-ave  the  alarm, 
and  these  foul  feeders  turned  tail  immediately, — a  thing-  Moustache 
never  did. 

Next  morning-  it  was  resolved,  nem.  con.  that  Moustache  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  The  Greeks  would  have  voted  him  a  statue ;  the 
Romans  would  have  carried  him  in  triumph,  like  the  g-eese  of  the  Capitol. 
But  Moustache  was  hailed  with  a  more  sensible  sort  of  g-ratitude.  He 
would  not  have  walked  three  yards,  poor  fellow,  to  see  himself  cast  in 
plaster ;  and  he  liked  much  better  to  tread  on  his  own  toes  than  to  be 
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carried  breast  hig-h  on  the  finest  hand-barrow  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter.  The  colonel  put  his  name  on  the  roll — it  was 
published  in  a  regimental  order,  that  he  should  henceforth  receive  the 
ration  of  a  grenadier  per  diem — and  Moustache  was  '  le  plus  heureux 
dcs  cJiiens' 

He  was  now  cropped  a  la  militaire, — a  collar,  with  the  name  of  the 
reg-iment,  was  hung-  round  his  neck,  and  the  barber  had  orders  to  comb 
and  shave  him  once  a  week. 

From  this  time  Moustache  was  certainly  a  diflferent  animal.  In  fact 
he  became  so  proud,  that  he  could  scarcely  pass  any  of  his  canine  brethren 
without  Ufting"  his  leg". 

In  the  mean  time,  a  skirmish  occurred,  in  which  Moustache  had  a  new 
opportunity  of  showing-  himself.  It  was  here  that  he  received  his  first 
wound, — it,  hke  all  the  rest,  was  in  front.  He  received  the  thrust  of  a 
bayonet  in  his  left  shoulder,  and  with  diflSculty  reached  the  rear.  The 
reg-imental  surg-eon  dressed  the  wound  which  the  Austrian  steel  had 
inflicted.  Moustache  suflfered  himself  to  be  treated  secundum  artcm,  and 
remained  in  the  same  attitude,  during-  several  entire  days,  in  the  in- 
firmary. ^ 

He  was  not  yet  perfectly  restored  when  the  g-reat  battle  of  Mareng-o 
took  place.  Lame  as  he  was,  he  could  not  keep  away  from  so  g*rand  a 
scene.  He  marched,  always  keeping-  close  to  the  banner,  which  he  had 
learned  to  recog-nise  among-  a  hundred ;  and,  like  the  fifer  of  the  g-reat 
Gustavus,  who  whistled  all  throug-h  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  Moustache 
never  g-ave  over  barking  until  evening  closed  upon  the  combatants  of 
Marengo. 

The  sight  of  the  bayonets  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  him  from 
rushing  personally  upon  the  Austrians ;  but  his  good  fortune  at  last  pre- 
sented him  with  an  occasion  to  do  something,  A  certain  German 
corporal  had  a  large  pointer  with  him,  and  this  rash  animal  dared  to 

show  itself  in  advance  of  the  ranks.    To  detect  him — to  jump  upon  him 

and  to  seize  him  by  the  throat — all  this  was,  on  the  part  of  Moustache, 
only  a  mouvement  a  la  Frangaise.  The  German,  being  strong  and 
bulky,  despised  to  flinch,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued.  A  musket-ball 
interrupted  them ;  the  German  dog  fell  dead  on  the  spot ;  and  Moustache, 
after  a  moment  of  bewilderment,  put  up  his  paw,  and  discovered  that  he 
had  lost  an  ear.  He  was  puzzled  for  a  little,  but  soon  regained  the  line 
of  his  regiment;  and.  Victory  having  soon  after  shown  herself  a  faithful 
goddess,  ate  his  supper  among  his  comrades  with  an  air  of  satisfaction 
that  spoke  plainer  than  words,—'  When  posterity  talk  of  Moustache,  it 
will  be  said,  "  That  dog  also  was  at  Marengo."  ' 

I  think  it  has  already  been  observed,  that  Moustache  owned  no  parti- 
cular master,  but  considered  himself  as  the  dog  of  the  whole  regiment. 
In  truth,  he  had  almost  an  equal  attachment  for  every  one  that  wore  the 
French  uniform,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  to  boot  for  every  thing  in 
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plain  clothes.  Trades-people  and  their  wives  were  dirt  in  his  eyes,  and 
whenever  he  did  not  think  liimself  strong-  enough  to  attack  a  stranger, 
he  ran  away  from  him. 

He  had  a  quarrel  with  his  g-renadiers,  who,  being  in  garrison,  thought 
fit  to  chain  Moustache  to  a  sentry-box.  He  could  not  endure  this,  and 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  escape  to  a  body  of  chasseurs,  who  treated 
him  with  more  respect. 

The  sun  of  Austerlitz  found  him  with  his  chasseurs.  In  the  heat  of 
the  action  he  perceived  the  ensign  who  bore  the  colours  of  his  regiment 
surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy.  He  flew  to  his  rescue — 
barked  hke  ten  furies — did  every  thing  he  could  to  encourage  the  young 

officer but  all  in  vain.     The  gentleman  sunk,  covered  with  a  hundred 

wounds ;  but  not  before — feeling  himself  about  to  fall — he  had  wrapt  his 
body  in  the  folds  of  the  standard.  At  that  moment  the  cry  of  victory 
reached  his  ear :  he  echoed  it  with  his  last  breath,  and  his  generous  soul 
took  its  flight  to  the  abode  of  heroes.  Three  Austrians  had  already  bit 
the  dust  under  the  sword  of  the  ensign,  but  five  or  six  still  remained 
about  him,  resolved  not  to  quit  it  until  they  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  colours  he  had  so  nobly  defended.  Moustache,  meanwhile,  had 
thrown  himself  on  his  dead  comrade,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
pierced  with  half-a-dozen  bayonets  when  the  fortune  of  war  came  to  his 
relief.  A  discharge  of  grape-shot  swept  the  Austrians  into  oblivion. 
Moustache  missed  a  paw,  but  of  that  he  thought  nothing.  The  moment 
he  perceived  that  he  was  delivered  from  his  assailants,  he  took  the  staft 
of  the  French  banner  in  his  teeth,  and  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  dis- 
engage it.  But  the  poor  ensign  had  griped  it  so  fast  in  the  moment  of 
death,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  it  out  of  his  hands.  The 
end  of  it  was,  that  Moustache  tore  the  silk  from  the  cane,  and  returned 
to  the  camp  hmping,  bleeding,  and  laden  with  this  glorious  trophy. 

Such  an  action  merited  honours  ;  nor  were  they  denied.  The  old 
collar  was  taken  from  him,  and  General  Lannes  ordered  a  red  ribbon  to 
replace  it,  with  a  little  copper  medal,  on  which  were  inscribed  these 

words : '  II  perdit  une  jambe   a  la  battaille  d' Austerlitz,   et  sauva  le 

drapeau  de  son  regiment.'  On  the  reverse  :  '  Moustache,  chien  Frangais  : 
qu'il  soit  partout  respect^  et  cheri  comme  un  brave.'  Mean  time  it  was 
found  necessary  to  amputate  the  shattered  hmb.  He  bore  the  opera- 
tion without  a  murmur,  and  limped  with  the  air  of  a  hero. 

As  it  was  very  easy  to  know  him  by  his  collar  and  medal,  orders  were 
given,  that  at  whatever  mess  he  should  happen  to  present  himself,  he 
should  be  welcomed  en  camarade ;  and  thus  he  continued  to  follow  the 
army.  Having  but  three  paws  and  one  ear,  he  could  lay  small  claims  to 
the  name  of  a  beauty;  nevertheless,  he  had  his  httle  affairs  of  the  heart. 
Faithful  in  every  thing  to  the  character  of  a  French  soldier,  Moustache 
was  volatile,  and  found  as  many  new  mistresses  as  quarters. 

At  the  battle  of  Essling,  he  perceived  a  vidette  of  his  own  species ; 
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it  was  a  poodle.  Moustache  rushed  to  the  combat ;  but  O  tender  sur- 
prise !  the  poodle  was  a  .     More  happy  than  Tancred,  who  had 

not  wit  enoug-h  to  recog-nise  his  Clorinda,  Moustache  in  a  sing-le  instant 
found  his  martial  ardour  subside  into  transports  of  another  description. 
In  a  word,  he  seduced  the  fair  enemy,  who  deserted  with  him  to  the 
French  camp,  where  she  was  received  with  every  consideration. 

This  attachment  lasted  the  best  part  of  a  year.  Moustache  appeared 
before  his  comrades  in  the  new  capacity  of  a  father ;  and  the  Moll  Flag-on  s 
of  the  reg-iment  took  ^reat  care  of  his  oftspring-.  Moustache  seemed  to 
be  happy.  His  temper  was  acquiring-  a  softer  character.  But  one  day 
a  chasseur,  mistaking-  his  dog-  no  doubt,  hit  him  a  chance  blow  with  the 
flat  side  of  his  sabre.  Moustache,  piqued  to  the  heart,  deserted, 
abandoning-  at  once  his  reg-iment  and  his  family.  He  attached  himself 
'to  some  drag-oons,  and  followed  them  into  Spain. 

He  continued  to  be  infinitely  useful  in  these  new  campaigns.  He  was 
always  first  up  and  first  dressed.  He  g-ave  notice  the  moment  any  thing- 
struck  him  as  suspicious  ;  he  barked  at  the  least  noise,  except  during- 
nig-ht-marches,  when  he  received  a  hint  that  secrecy  was  desirable.  At 
the  aflfair  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  Moustache  g-ave  a  sig-nal  proof  of  his 
zeal  and  skill,  by  bring-ing-  home  in  safety  to  the  camp  the  horse  of  a 
drag-oon  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed.  How  he  had  manag-ed 
it  no  one  could  tell  exactly ;  but  he  limped  after  him  into  the  camp ;  and 
the  moment  he  saw  him  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  turned  and  flew  back 
to  the  field. 

Moustache  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1811, 
at  the  taking-  of  Badajoz.  He  was  buried  on  the  scene  of  his  last  g-lories, 
collar,  medal,  and  all.  A  plain  stone  served  him  for  a  monument ;  and 
the  inscription  was  simply, — 

*  Cy  git  le  brave  Moustache.' 

The  French  historian  of  Moustache  adds,  but,  we  hope,  without  sufli- 
cient  authority,  that  the  Spaniards  afterwards  broke  the  stone,  and 
that  the  bones  of  the  hero  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  Inquisition. 


THE  HUNTER'S  REST. 


Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  with  all  this  noisy  mirth, 
Should  some  grave  stranger,  on  his  way  misled. 
Now  push  the  door  ajar,  and  look  upon  us 
Thus  set,  what  class  of  men  should  we  be  deem'd  t 

JoANXA  Bailue. 

It  was  about  the  year  1675  that  two  horsemen  were  slowly  advancing- 
along-  the  forest  road  near  the  villag-e  of  Darle,  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
foremost  traveller  was  mounted  on  a  strong-,  black,  militajy  horse ;  and 
althoug-h  he  wrapped  himself  closely  from  the  winter  night's  blast  in  a 
handsome  dark  red  cloak,  g-uarded  with  broad  g-old  loops,  it  was  easy  to 
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observe  beneath  it  the  accoutrements  of  a  soldier.  The  rising*  moon 
g-Hnted  on  his  cuirass,  and  on  the  long-  barrels  of  two  larg-e  horse-pistols  ; 
whilst  the  point  of  his  iron  sword- scabbard,  and  his  immense  spurs,  also 
flashed  in  its  rays.  For  the  rest  of  his  dress,  it  was  that  of  an  Eng-lish 
young-  man  of  quality  of  the  time  :  the  buff  boots,  with  their  very  wide 
and  richly  ornamented  tops,  the  broad  brown  hat,  and  the  drooping- 
white  feather,  secured  wuth  a  buckle  of  silver,  and  the  g-olden  chain  and 
medal  about  his  neck, — all  evidenced  one  who  had  converted  his  whole 
estate  into  the  dress  of  a  g-entleman-soldier,  and  had  quitted  the  proflig-acy 
and  indolence  of  the  court  of  Charles,  to  learn  tlie  art  of  war  under  the 
skilful  William  Henry  of  Nassau.  The  other  rider  was  clothed  in  an 
inferior  soldier's  habit,  and  rode  a  few  paces  behind  the  former  as  his 
servant.  '  Havresack !'  said  the  first  traveller,  as  they  came  to  a  new 
turn  on  the  forest  road,  which  g-ave  the  desolation  of  the  whole  scene  to 
their  view, — '  Havresack !  1  think  this  Dutch  wilderness  g-rows  wilder 
and  wilder.  By  my  faith  !  I  half  begin  to  wish  that  we'd  stopped  for 
Harderwyck's  escort,  for  your  wars  are  desperate  breeders  of  robbers ; 
and  a  place  like  this  would  make  a  g-oodly  stand  for  them :  why  a  dozen 
brave  fellows  mig-ht  do  as  they  liked  on  this  road,  and  the  whole  Spanish 
army  could  not  prevent  them  ;  for  this  bank's  as  narrow  as  a  bandalier- 
belt,  and  there's  a  morass,  as  I  take  it,  some  seven  or  eig-ht  feet  below  it, 
that  would  smother  and  break  the  necks  of  a  troop  of  horse.  Then,  on 
your  sword-hand,  there's  a  forest  that  may  lead  to  the  devil,  for  what  I 
know ;  where  the  enemy  can  be  in  their  own  camp,  or  in  your  flank,  or 
your  front,  in  a  pistol-shot.  I  wonder  what  they  call  this  cursed  place, 
and  how  far  we  are  from  Hardenbrog-  ?' — '  Perhaps  another  day's  march, 
captain,'  said  Havresack,  *  but  I  think  I  spy  quarters  yonder,  for  there's 
a  place  like  a  larg-e  hog-- sty,  and  over  the  g-ate  in  the  paling-  there's 
something-  swing-ing-  for  a  sig-n.  Shall  I  g-o  and  reconnoitre,  your 
honour  ?' — '  No,  Havresack  ;  muster  up  your  Dutch,  and  ask  that  boor, 
who  seems  squatting-  so  contentedly  by  the  road-side,  with  his  mouth 
open,  to  catch  this  miserable  Hollandish  fog-  that  is  rising-.' — '  Save  ye, 
friend, — now  out  on  me, — I  meant  to  say,  God  bewaare  u  myn  vriend,' 
cried  Havresack,  riding-  up  to  the  man,  '  kanst  u  tell  us  if  yonder  huis  is 
een  bier-kroeg.'  His  action  conveyed  the  question  better  than  his 
lang-uag-e  ;  for  the  man  answered  in  a  rude  voice,  '  Yes,  it's  the  Hunter's 
Rest,  and  as  my  road  lies  past  the  door,  I'll  call  and  tell  Dyck  van  Stiff- 
barrels  de  Herbergier  that  you're  coming.' — '  Do  so ;  on  then,  myn 
meester,'  replied  Havresack,  '  and  there's  a  stuyver  for  a  stoup  of  ale  for 
ye  :  but  step  out  bravely  now,  and  let's  see  if  a  Dutchman  can  run.' — 
'  So,  well ;'  continued  the  captain,  whose  name  was  Herbert  Carlton, 
•  there  then  we'll  rest  for  the  night,  and  before  the  morning-  Harder- 
wyck's party  must  be  up  with  us.  It  would  have  been  no  jesting*  matter 
had  I  lost  Van  Flanck's  despatches,  or  had  my  own  throat  cut  in  pre- 
serving- them,  both  of  which  seemed  very  likely  in  this  odd  corner  of  the 
world.' 
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The  hut  which  they  now  approached  was  the  rendezvous  of  banditti, 
cind  a  party  was  at  the  moment  carousing*  within  it. 

'  Well,  my  hearts  !'  beg-an  Hendrick  Zwerver,  '  we've  made  a  g-oodly 
day's  work  on't  I  think ;  that  old  burg-omeister  Karel  Van  Kattenkamp 
will  melt  out  to  fifty  g-uilders  the  least  stuyver;  and  the  Jew  pedlar, 
Reuben  Packerstroop,  that  said  he  was  not  worth  a  doit,  broug-ht  out 
twenty  crowns  from  the  lining  of  his  g-aberdine.  Truly,  ye  unbuckled 
their  gelt  in  the  cocking-  of  a  carbine ;  but  who  discovered  the  prey  to 
ye  ?  Why  that  did  I  and  Kornelis,  as  ye  all  very  well  know,  and  therefore 
we  shall  expect  ye  to  consider  our  pains  handsomely  : — not  that  we  mean 
to  rob  ye, — no,  no,  we  bear  a  conscience,  comrades  ;  but  say  now,  six 
florins  a  man/ — '  Muerta !'  cried  Juan  Perez,  a  Spanish  bandit,  starting- 
up  and  laying-  his  hand  on  his  stiletto,  '  that  will  I  never  consent  to,  for 
both  of  you  shall  sooner  have  six  inches  of  my  sword,  or  a  foot  if  ye  like 
it  better,  and  so  look  to  it,  masters." — '  Mass  !  how  the  Spaniard  twists 
his  moustaches,'  said  Kornelis  in  derision,  *  but  the  cub  of  Leon  must, 
and  shall  pay  his  providers,  or  the  triple  towers  of  Castile  shall  not  secure 
him.' — '  Santa  Maria !'  exclaimed  Juan  in  fury,  '  I  will  sacrifice  that 
Hollander  if  I  die  for  it.' — '  Go  to,  Sig-nor  Perez,'  cried  Frank  Forester, 
a  stout  Eng-lishman,  holding-  him  down,  '  we'll  have  no  bullying-  here ; 
those  Flemish  dog-g-erskulls  shall  be  broug-ht  to  reason  when  we  come  to 
share,  or  I'll  pick  their  teeth  for  them  with  mine  iron  here,  and  you  shall 
help  me.' — '  Aye,  aye,'  called  out  several  other  voices,  '  they  shall  listen 
to  our  ag-reements,  or  we'll  know  why." — '  Shame  on  ye,  myn  meesters,' 
at  leng-th  beg-an  Aart  Boschroover,  the  Dutch  leader,  '  is  this  becomings 
the  brave  band  of  the  Hunter's  Rest  ?  Voor  der  Duyvel !  the  first  man 
who  beg-ins  ag-ain  shall  have  my  pistolet  speak  to  his  brains,"  continued 
he,  cocking-  his  weapons.  '  Spaniard,  keep  your  wTath  under  your  belt ; 
and  as  for  you,  Kornelis  and  Hendrick,  ye  covetous  hounds,  don't  we  all 
work  for  the  g-ood  of  each  other ;  I'll  hear  of  no  private  interests  while  i 
command  ye;  and  so  leave  these  avaricious  g-rasping-s  to  the  money- 
chang-ers  of  Haarlem.  Where  ye  g-ot  such  vile  ravenous  miserly  souls  I 
know  not,  for  ye  never  saw  me  quarrel  for  booty.  No  !  by  the  faith  of 
a  brave  roover,  I'd  sooner  divide  my  last  g-uilder  with  ye  all,  and  be 
myself  without  a  stuyver,  than  have  such  grovehng  spirits  as  ye  bear.  I 
trow  it's  such  as  you  that  bring-  disg-race  on  the  profession.  No  more  of 
this,'  he  continued,  looking-  sternly  around  the  table  at  the  opposing 
parties,  who  were  making-  sig-ns  of  veng-eance  at  each  other,  '  no  more  of 
this,  but  drink  about,  and  Speelman  shall  sing-  us  one  of  our  own  catches, 
which  we'll  chorus  in  unanimity.' — '  Well  said,  Captain  Aartje,'  re- 
sounded from  several  voices,  '  come,  Speelman,  strike  up  old  Zang-kons- 
tenaar.' — '  What  shall  it  be,  my  mates  ?'  said  Speelman,  looking  into 
several  of  the  tankards,  and  finding-  them  all  empty,  '  Donner  and  Blitzen  ! 
what  have  ye  swallowed  all  the  drinken  to  put  out  the  fire  of  your  wrath  ? 
But  what  shall  I  sing-,  my  comrades  ?     Shall  it  be  a  German  romance,  or 
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a  Dutch  morality,  or  an  Eng-lish  song-,  or  a  French  ariette,  or  a  Spanish 

ballad,  or  an  Italian  senac,  or ' — '  Cease  your  praaten,  and  g-ive  us  the 

Roover's  Round,'  said  the  captain  ;  '  you  know  that's  our  hymn,  and  so 
troll  it  out  like  a  man/ — '  Well  then,  here  goes/  replied  Speelman,  '  and 
look  all  of  ye  to  the  chorus  : — 

'  Let  others  rejoice  in  the  jolly  moonlight. 
Or  be  glad  in  the  rising  day  ; 
Our  bravest  time  is  the  darkest  night. 
When  the  traveller  rides  astray. 
For  then  to  the  forest  forth  we  go, 
With  pistol  and  brand  slung  at  each  saddle-bow. 
And  with  carabines  bent  we  cry  to  the  foe, — 
"  Halt !  stand  and  deliver  your  gold  !" , 
Let  others  awake  when  the  lark  is  heard 

To  carol  full  loud  and  long  ; 
But  the  midnight  owl  is  the  bandit's  bird, 
And  his  shriek  is  the  robber's  song. 
For  then  to  the  forest  forth  we  go,  &c. 
'"'  Let  other  men  sing  of  the  summer  so  mild. 

When  sunbeams  light  the  sky  ; 
Our  harv'est  time  is  the  winter  wild, 
When  storms  are  howling  high. 

For  then  to  the  forest  forth  we  go,  &c. 
And  this  is  the  life  for  a  man,  a  man. 

And  this  is  the  life  for  me  ; 
The  prince  may  boast  if  he  can,  he  can. 
But  he  never  was  half  so  free  ! 
For  out  to  tiie  forest  forth  we  go, 
With  pistol  and  brand  slung  at  each  saddle-bow. 
And  with  carabines  bent  we  cry  to  the  foe, — 
"  Halt !  stand  and  deliver  your  gold  !"  ' 
'  Bravo  1   my  Dutch   Orpheus,'   cried   Antonio   Sylvardo,  an   Itahan 
rover,  as  Speelman  concluded  ;  *  Bravo !  truly  thou  art  the  robber's  Apollo 
and  Mercury,  both  in  one ;  for  with  the  light-heeled  god  thou  takest  a 
purse,  and  with  the  fair-haired  Phoebus  thou  singest  of  it.     Truly,  I  hope 
thou  wilt  one  day  be  immortalized  and  highly  exalted  for  thy  foul  acts, 
both  in  the  forest  and  on  Olympus,  my  Flemish  poetaster.' — '  A  truce 
with  vour  gibings,  thou  graceless  Macaroni,'  returned  Arnout  Speelman, 

*  I  can  tell  you  of  much  such  another  knave  as  yourself,  who  was  moon- 
struck for  want  of  faith  to  his  brave  Holland  camarados.' — '  That  can 
never  be  thy  case,  Signer  Speelman,'  answered  Sylvardo,  '  for  thou  art 
already  doubly  moonstruck;  once  by  nature,  and  once  by  art; — once  as  a 
fool,  and  once  as  a  poet !' — '  Well  hit,  Sylvardo,'  exclaimed  several  of 
his  companions;  *  Speelman,  you  have  it  now.' — '  Yes,'  cried  the  minstrel, 

*  and  may  the  duyvel  be  in  my  music-box  if  I  don't  break  it  over  his 

gj^^^lj ' <  1  think  the  fiend  is  in  your  music-box,  and  in  all  of  ye  to-night,' 

cried  Captain  Boschroover,  interfering,  '  are  ye  determined  to  ruin  our 
callin«^  bv  your  villanous  bickerings :  truly,  I  think  ye  be  all  possessed. 
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Signer  Italian,  do  you  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head;  and  Speelman, 
out  with  your  song,  and  mind  him  not:  do  ye  think  Tm  prior  of  a 
convent,  that  ye  lead  me  such  disorderly  lives  ? — first,  ye  go  brawling 
cut  upon  a  wretched  division  of  booty,  and  then  ye  fall  together  by  the 
ears  about  your  own  gibings  and  lackwit  scoflfs.  Sing,  Speelman,  I  say.' 
— '  Well,  Captain  Aartje,'  said  the  robber  sulkily,  '  I  don't  mind  singing 
for  you,  but  as  for  that — ' — '  Sing,  you  quarrelsome  hound,'  interrupted 
the  captain^  catching  up  his  pistolet,  '  or  I'll  send  a  brace  of  slugs  that 
shall  bring  you  to  a  quaver,  I  warrant  ye.  Is  the  profession  to  be  ruined 
by  you  ?  Men  will  go  near  to  call  us  rascals  shortly,  if  ye  go  on  thus. 
Sing,  I  say.' — *  Well,  if  I  must,  then — 

'  There  were  three  biave  hearts  in  Guelderland, 

And  three  brave  hearts  were  they. 
As  ever  bade  a  traveller  stand. 

Or  prowl'd  in  the  lone  highway. 
And  they  to  each  other 

Hark,  comrades  1  don't  I  hear  a  noise  ?' 

'  Not  now  you've  left  off,  I  dare  swear,'  said  KorneUs :  *  now  I  pray 
you  not  to  mar  our  mirth  in  this  manner,  Arnout  Speelman ;  can't  you  go 
on  with  your  ballad  ?' — '  Who's  on  the  forest  bank  to-night,  Kornelis  ?' 
asked  the  captain.  '  Wouter  the  woudlooper,  captain,'  returned  the 
robber,  '  and  we're  safe  with  him  for  a  watchman.  So  go  on,  Arnout; 
for  I  would  fain  hear  more  of  those  same  merry  Hollanders.' — '  Listen, 
then,'  was  the  brief  reply  of  Arnout,  who  continued  thus — 

•  And  they  to  each  other  their  faith  did  plight 

In  view  of  the  moonlight  pale, 
Come  good,  come  ill, — come  wrong,  come  right. 
Come  fair,  come  foul, — come  dav,  come  night. 

This  covenant  never  shall  fail,  shall  fail. 

This  covenant  never  shall  fail.' 

'  There's  a  pattern  of  good  fellowship  for  ye,  my  hearts,'  said  the 
captain ;  '  by  my  troth  these  men  were  worthy  of  being  matched  with 
Tell,  Stouffacher,  and  Meschtall  of  Underwalden,  the  deliverers  of  Swit- 
zerland. On,  Speelman,  on  with  thy  song.' — *  Listen,'  said  Speelman 
again,  '  I  certainly  do  hear.' — *  Yes,'  returned  Roeloff,  '  you  hear  the 
young  cockerells  and  the  pullain  scratching  about  the  bier-kroeg ;  now 
do  go  on  man.'     He  then  resumed  his  song  with 

*  And  when  you  die, — and  when  you  die, 

By  axe,  or  cord,  or  ball. 
Then  I'll  stand  by,  and  I'll  be  nigh, 
But  not  to  weep,  nor  wail,  nor  sigh. 

But  to  see  how  the  brave  should  fall,  should  fall. 

But  to  see  how  the  brave 

*Hark  I  once  more, — I'm  positive  that's  Wouter's  voice;'  and  as  he  spake 
a  low  halloo  was  heard  near  the  cottage  door,  upon  which  the  captain 
called  out  in  a  feigned  tone,  '  Stand  myn  vriend,  who  goes  there  ?' — 
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'  Why  it's   I,'  returned  the  person  without,   *  Wouter  the  woudlooper ; 
come,  come,  open  the  door   quickly,   ye  suspicious  curs.'     The  leader 
made  a  sig-n  for  all  the  band  to  be  silent,  and  then  continuing-  his  former 
caution,  he   said,  '  Veil  den,  Wouter  de   Woudloopers  knows  how  to 
maaken  himself  known.' — '  Was  there  ever  such  folly  ?'  said  Wouter, 
passionately;  *  Silence  and  faith.' — '  Ah!  that's  another  story,'  said  the 
captain,  '  unbar  the  door,  RoelofF.'     When  this  was  done  and  the  robber 
admitted,  he  said,  '  There's  no  time  to  rail  at  ye  now  for  keeping*  me  out 
there  in  the  dark,  hke  a  Tyell  Howleg-las,  otherwise  I  promise  you  I  could 
be  round  with  ye ;  but  there's  two  travellers  coming"  to  pass   the  nig-ht 
at  this  inn  ;  and  they'll  prove  a  rich  booty,   my  hearts,  for  one  of  them 
has  g-ot  fifty  florins  in  gold  upon  his   cloak.     Come,  case  ye,   case  ye, 
they'll  be  up  directly,  and  to  say  truth,  ye  look  but  little  like  innholders 
and  travellers.     There,  there,  hide  your  plate-jacks ;  Arnout,  on  with 
your  hurdy-g-urdy,  and  drone  out  some  miserable  ballad,   for  ye  must 
cover  your  wits  now,  my  masters,  with  an  open  mouth,  and  a  stupid  stare. 
— Now  on  with  your  thrum  caps, — and  chaunt  away,  Speelman,  for  by 
this  lig-ht  here  they  come.'     Speelman,  who,   in  common  with  all  the 
rest,  had  by  this  time  assumed  a  very  different  appearance,  now  beg-an  to 
grind  a  most  lamentable  tune   upon  that  favourite  Dutch  monochord, 
which  is  known  in  Eng-land  by  the  name  of  the  hurdy-g-urdy,  and  was 
accompanying-  the  noise  of  it  by   such  verses  as  the  following-,   when 
Carlton  and  Havresack  rode  up  to  the  door : — 

'  You  all  must  have  lieard  of  a  lady  of  yore. 
How  a  goodly  sow's  head  on  her  shoulders  she  hore  ; 
The  fair  mistress  Tannakin  Swinker  by  name, 
And  WirkhaiT.  yet  speaks  of  her  wonderful  fame. 
Ho,  ho  !  it's  a  great  prodigy  ! 
Those  who  ne'er  saw  her  may  think  it's  a  lie, 
But  it's  well  known  to  many,  the  tale  is  not  new. 
And  I'll  swear  if  you  like  that  it's  all  very  true. 
But  it's  a  wonder, 
A  marvellous  wonder. 
Yes,  it's  a  wonder — Ho  ho,  ho  ho  !' 

As  the  captain  and  his  servant  entered  the  Hunter's  Rest,  the  chief  of 
the  robbers,  who  had  transformed  himself  mto  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch 
waard,  or  innkeeper,  came  forward  to  meet  them  with  '  God  zy  met  u 
Heeren,  dat  ist  as  you  vaas  say  in  your  Eng-elsch,  God  he  vaas  speeds 
you  well,  gentlemans.  You  vaas  welkom  to  des  Jaag-er's  Rust  Herberg-, 
dat  ist  as  you  vaas  zeg-t  in  your  Eng-elsch,  de  inns  of  des  hunters  sitting- 
hims  down.' — '  Vv^e  speak  a  little  Dutch,  landlord,'  said  Carlton,  in  the 
lang-uag-e  of  the  country,  '  and,  therefore,  pray  do  not  inconvenience  your- 
self with  Eng-lish  on  our  account.' — To  which  the  wily  bandit  replied, 
'  Ja  waarlyk,  yes,  I  vaas  sees  trulys  dat  you  does  de  Hollandsch  spreeken, 
but  den  1  does  also  spreeken  de  Eng-elsche  spraak,  like  een  Eng-els-man  ; 
and  so,  't  is  my  e'ven  veel,  as  you  vaas  zegt,  it  is  alls  as  ones  to  me.' — 
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•  Well,  landlord/  continued  Carlton,  '  what's  in  your  larder?  for  we've 
ridden  from  Darle  to-day,  and  are  as  hung-ry  as  sharks.' — '  Ah  !'  answered 
the  robber,  *  we  have  not  g-ot  no  dainties,  but  des  mans  dat  vaas  comen 
to  de  bier-kroeg",  eeten  oop  all  dat  vaas  in  the  provisiekelder,  as  you  vaas 
callen  a  lardery ;  for  you  vaas  knowen  de  spreekword,  dat  ist  de  proverb, 
Een  hong-erig-e  luis  byt  scherp,  a  hong-ry  horses  hims  vaas  maakt  a  cleans 
mang-ers.' — '  Well,  well,  never  mind,  g-ive  us  what  you  can,  landlord,' 
said  Carlton.  *  Ja  w^aarlyk,  you  shall  have  de  besten  eeten  and  drinken 
dat  Ik  haves,  but  you  vaas  known  the  spreekword  vaat  zegt,  hong-er  maakt 
raawe  bonen  zoet,  dat  ist  as  you  vaas  spreeken  in  your  Eng-elsch,  de 
hong-er  does  maakt  hard  bones  like  as  to  sweet  beans.'  With  this  last 
observation  the  fictitious  landlord  left  his  g-uests,  and  beg-an  to  order  some 
of  his  band  to  prepare  refreshment,  and  others  to  look  after  their  horses ; 
whilst  the  remainder  were  still  seated  and  smoking*  around  the  table  and 
fire,  listening"  to  Speelman's  music  and  song*,  which  was  continuing* 
thus  : — 

'  Oh  !   surely  her  fate  was  most  sad  and  forlorn, 

For  she  was  enchanted  before  she  was  born  ; 

And  till  she  was  married  the  spell  was  not  out. 

Till  her  hand  had  a  ring  she  had  one  in  her  snout. 
Ho,  ho  !  it's  a  great  prodigy, 
^  "  God  save  your  fair  mistress,"  her  lovers  oft  cried. 

But  with  "  Ough,"  or  with  "  Grumph,"  unto  them  she  replied; 

Yet  she  was  so  wealthy  that  none  might  her  scofF, 

And  she  fed  on  pig's  meat  from  a  large  golden  trough. 
Ho,  ho !  it's  a  great  prodigy,'  &c. 

*  Save  thee,  friend,  minstrel !'  cried  Carlton,  in  good  Dutch,  in  one  of 
the  pauses  of  Speelman's  song*,  '  canst  thou  not  sing*  and  play  any  thing" 
more  musical  and  diverting-  than  that  rig-marole  of  lies  and  ribaldry  ?' — 
'  Oh  yes,  mynheer  !*  replied  the  robber,  '  I  know  all  the  best  German 
g-edichtes,  which  will  you  have  ?  the  Haunted  Holly  Tree  or  the  Wicked 
Goldsmith,  or  Knurre  Murre,  or  the  Gude  Grey  Katt,  or  the  Frog-  Lover, 
or  the  Eating-  of  the  Bird's  Heart,  or  Death's  Horse  ?' — '  I  have  heard 
nearly  all  these  an  hundred  times  in  the  bier-schenkes  of  Germany,' 
returned  Carlton,  '  but  Death's  Horse  I  cannot  call  to  mind.' — '  Ah  ! 
it's  a  g-oodly  tale,  mynheer,'  answered  Speelman,  '  I  learned  it  of  my  old 
master,  Quintin  Gullschooter,  who  was  one  of  the  best  minne-sing-ers  in 
all  Munster ;  and  because  it's  known  to  few  besides  myself,  I  dare  say, 
mynheeren,  none  of  you  ever  heard  it.' — '  Neen,  neen,  myn  vriend,' 
said  the  supposed  host,  '  we  haves  niemand  of  us  heard  dat  straat-liedje, 
as  de  Eng-els-mans  vaas  callen  a  ballad ;  so  you  shall  spreeken  it  and 
singen  it  out  myn  muzikant.  Daar,  daar  ist  een  teug*  drinken  for  you.' 
While  Speelman  was  drinking-  and  preparing-  to  commence  his  story,  the 
robber-chief  called  aside  Hendriek  and  Kornelis,  and  said  to  them,  in 
a  whisper,  '  Now,  ye  avaricious  villains,  as  a  penance  for  your  grasping* 
at  our  common  treasure,  ye  shall  both  watch  to-nig-ht  on  the  bank,  for 
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our  common  safety.  I  hear  from  that  servant's  babble  with  our  fellows, 
that  a  troop  of  horse  is  coming-  this  road,  and  we  must  settle  these  young* 
Spring-alds  before  they  reach  us :  so  when  you  hear  them,  g-ive  our 
sig-nal.  But  mark  me  now,  villains,  if  you  betray  us,  you  shall  fall,  had 
you  a  thousand  lives,  and  each  was  guarded  by  the  whole  Spanish  army. 
There,  take  your  arms  and  beg-one :'  then  raising-  his  voice  he  continued, 
*  look  to  the  horses,  knaves,  and  you,  Kornelis  Stalknecht,  call  me  if 
there  be  aug-ht  g-oing*  wrong*.  Away  with  you.'  When  the  robbers  had 
departed,  which  they  did  with  a  very  sullen  air,  looking-  at  each  other 
with  many  sig-nificant  sig-ns  of  reveng-e  upon  all  whom  they  left,  the 
captain  of  the  band  continued,  '  Well  now,  Meester  Speelman,  as  de 
Eng-el-mans  vaas  callen  a  minstrel,  you  phall  zegg-en  to  us  your  tale  ;  and 
if  I  does  like  it,  Ik  will  g-ive  to  you  zwey  styewers  mynself.  Nov/ 
spreeken  out.' — '  Well  then,'  said  Speelman,  '  listen  all  of  ye,  my.  masters  : 
the  action  befel  in  a  German  forest ;  some  say  in  the  famous  Harz,  and 
others  in  one  of  the  many  woods  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Nuremberg-.  Other  people  tell  us  ag-ain  that  the  history  of 
Death's  Horse  was  only  dreamed  by  Albert  Durer,  a  famous  graver  and 
a  councillor  of  the  ancient  city  of  Nuremberg-,  near  an  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago.  It  is  certain  that  the  picture  of  it  is  yet  to  be  seen 
fairly  cut  in  copper  by  his  own  hand  ;  and  it's  sometimes  called  Albert 
Durer's  Dream,  and  sometimes  Death's  Horse,  which  is  the  name  of  my 
tale ;  I  don't  pretend  to  tell  you  which  party  is  in  the  rig-ht,  that  I  leave 
to  the  book-learned  ;  but  I  tell  you  my  story  as  it  was  told  to  me,  and 
as  my  old  master,  Quintin  Gullschooter  used  to  say,  '*  lies  and  all." 

*  When  the  Catholic  faith  Wcis  being-  opposed  by  Martin  Luther  in 
Germany,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  lived  in  the  small  forest 
villag-e  of  Wolfsfeld,  which  stands  about  two  Dutch,  or  ten  Eng-lish,  miles 
north  from  the  Burg-rave  of  Nuremburg-,  an  old  and  valiant  knig-ht, 
named  Lodowyck,  or  Ludwig-  Lang-enspeers.  He  was  so  called,  because 
in  the  splendid  court  of  the  famous  German  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  when 
tilting-  was  in  fashion,  he  used  a  spear  of  ten  cubits  in  leng-th,  with  which 
he  bore  down  all  before  him ;  and  which,  having-  been  made  of  the  Harz 
pine,  and  cut  on  the  1st  of  May,  or  the  Walpurg-is  nig-ht,  never  shivered 
nor  brake.  Lang-enspeers  was  a  tall,  g-uant,  and  hard-featured  man,  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  undoubted  bravery,  and  withal  very  pious,  althoug-h 
he  had  a  considerable  turn  for  dry  humour ;  but,  upon  the  separation  of 
Luther  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  was  one  of  the  stoutest  of  his 
defenders,  and  the  most  zealous  for  the  Protestant  cause.  It  is  said,  that 
long- before  the  year  1517,  when  the  German  reformer  translated  the 
Scriptures  into  the  common  tong-ue,  that  Ludwig-,  who  had  been  broug-ht 
up  in  g-ood  learning-  in  Maximilian's  Court,  had  put  the  evang-elists  into 
hig-h  Dutch  for  his  own  reading-;  and  that  he  would  frequently  call 
tog-ether  the  peasantry  of  Wolfsfeld,  and  give  them  much  better  instruc- 
tion than  they  could  ever  derive  from  all  the  preaching-  friars  of  St. 
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Francis'  convent,  which  stood  near  their  villag-e.  Now  ye  may  g-uess, 
my  masters,  that  these  same  friars  g-ave  the  brave  and  pious  Ludwig* 
but  small  thanks  for  his  labours  ;  but  he,  little  recking*  the  worst  they 
could  do  to  him,  kept  on  in  his  own  road,  gradually  enlig-htening  his 
fellows,  and  bringing*  them  out  of  the  errors  of  popery,  into  a  faith  more 
conformable  to  the  book  out  of  which  he  taught  them.  When  the 
brethren  of  St.  Francis  found  that  their  loudest  denunciations  were  not 
sufl&cient  to  shake  the  belief,  nor  awaken  the  fears  of  Ludwig*,  they  re- 
solved to  attack  him  by  another  plan ;  not  openly,  for  they  well  knew 
that  his  courage  was  redoubtable,  but  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
excited  the  terror,  or  have  corrupted  the  hearts  of  many  men,  had  they 
been  even  braver  or  better  than  Ludwig  Langenspeers.  Almost  all  the 
forests  in  Germany  are  said  to  be  more  or  less  inhabited  by  evil  spirits, 
who  appear  in  various  shapes,  according  to  the  circumstances  lender 
which  they  find  travellers  passing  through  their  haunts : — thus,  some- 
times they  look  like  living  trees  moulded  into  a  quaint  and  terrible  shape  ; 
crawling  along  the  ground  like  monstrous  lizards,  or  hideous  reptiles 
without  a  name.  Sometimes  they  appeared  like  animated  rocks,  whose 
ruggsd  faces,  touched  by  the  rays  of  an  uncertain  and  showery  moon- 
light, present  wild  and  uncouth  features  to  the  affrighted  traveller :  and 
sometimes  they  do  not  assume  any  spectral  appearance, — and  yet  do  not 
less  terrify  the  victim  of  their  fiendish  sports, — but,  invisible  to  sight, 
make  such  a  shouting,  singing,  laughing,  groaning,  howling,  and  mock- 
ing, as  no  one,  who  has  not  heard  the  voice  of  a  German  forest  at  mid- 
night, can  either  believe  or  imagine.  It  was  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement and  success  of  Ludwig's  lectures  against  his  countrymen's 
superstition  and  the  Friars  of  St.  Francis,  that  a  report  arose  that  the 
skirts  of  the  forest  in  which  Wolsfeld  is  situate,  were  haunted  by  some 
foul  demons,  in  various  shapes  ;  who  proposed  to  all  that  passed  through 
the  wood,  several  propositions  to  barter  their  souls  for  some  of  the 
benefits  of  this  world.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  strange  noises  in 
abundance ;  although  they  were  at  first  only  a  few  of  the  more  zealous 
Romanists,  who  had  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  spirits  themselves. 
However,  the  story  gained  strength ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  exer- 
tions of  Langenspeers,  it  was  readily  beheved  by  many  of  his  followers, 
and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  most  of  them  would,  previous  to  passing 
through  the  wood,  go  to  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  and  pay  handsomely 
for  a  charge  under  the  prior's  seal,  that  the  fiends  should  let  them  go  on 
in  freedom.  A  few,  who  w^ere  not  so  wise  as  to  take  this  precaution, 
never  reached  the  outside  of  the  forest,  but  were  found  miserably  bruised 
and  beaten,  in  the  very  thickest  of  it ;  whilst  the  tales  which  they  related 
were  at  once  so  dreadful  and  unaccountable,  as  most  infallibly  to  prevent 
any  others  from  following  their  example.  At  length,  when  Langen- 
speers found  that  the  terror  and  superstition  of  the  villagers  had  arisen  to 
such  an  height,  he  determined  to  go  through  the  forest  himself;  and 
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all  the  precautions  he  took  were  to  select  a  fair  moonlig-ht  night,  to 
mount  him  upon  his  white  horse,  which,  in  memory  of  his  imperial  donor, 
was  called  Maximilian  ;  to  case  him  in  a  complete  suit  of  rich  plate  and 
chain  mail,  which  he  had  won  by  dismounting*  all  comers  in  a  tilt  at  the 
emperor's  court ;  and  to  take  upon  his  shoulder  that  enormous  spear, 
which  procured  him  both  his  surname,  and  his  numerous  victories  in 
Maximilian's  tournaments.  He  had  also  a  very  larg-e  two-handed  sword 
hung"  at  his  back,  and  his  volume  of  the  Evang-elists  was  well  secured  at 
his  saddle-bow.  It  was  in  this  manner,  without  calling-  at  the  convent 
of  St.  Francis  to  g-et  him  a  pass,  that  the  old  knig-ht  set  off  upon  his 
expedition,  the  purport  of  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  but  when 
he  departed,  he  promised  to  publish  to  all  Wolsfield,  a  true  account  of 
the  adventures  which  he  mig-ht  meet  with  between  that  town  and  the  city 
of  Nuremberg".  And  now,  my  masters,  to  tell  ye  the  tale  as  it  was  told 
to  me,  ye  must  bear  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  a  g"rating"  instrument,  for 
as  the  brave  knig-ht  rode  slowly  into  the  wood,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  he 
sang*  thus  : — 

"  In  the  night  and  the  forest  I'll  lift  up  my  song, 
My  heart  shall  be  valiant,  my  voice  shall  be  strong 
And  the  foe  must  be  brave  who  awakens  the  fears, 
Or  calls  forth  the  anger  of  stout  Langenspeers. 
The  charger  I  cross  hath  been  famous  of  yore, 
Maximilian  the  Great  to  his  triumphs  he  bore  : 
And  the  knight  who  would  meet  him  in  mortal  careers. 
Must  sit  firm  on  his  barb,  quoth  the  stout  Langenspeers. 
I  have  mail  for  my  breast,  and  a  lance  for  my  hand, 
On  my  head  sits  an  helm,  by  my  side  is  a  brand  ; 
Here's  an  arm  that  is  ready  when  danger  appears, 
And  a  heart  that  scorns  peril  hath  stout  Langenspeers  !" 
He  was  carolling-  on  in  this  manner,  when  the  wood  beg"an  to  resound 
with  all  sorts  of  noises ;  there  were  laug-hing",  shouting-,  and  many  voices 
were  heard  mocking-  him.   "  Hark  to  the  fool-hardy  brag-g-art,"  cried  one. 
"  He  httle  thinks  we're  to  roast  him  to-nig-ht  on  molten  g-old,"  said  another. 
"  Yes,"  howled  a  third,  "  for  the  impious  fool  came  out  without  a  blessing" 
from  the  brethren  of  St.  Francis'  convent." — "  Let  him  g-o  on,  let  him  g-o 
on  ;  he  cannot  escape   Death's   Horse."     In  this  manner  was   Ludwig- 
accosted  by  his  invisible  foes  on  his  entry  to  the  forest,  but  thoug-h  he  was 
not  daunted,  yet  he  g-athered  up  his  streng-th  for  his  future  trials  ;  "  for," 
thoug-ht  he,  "  although  what  I  have  heard  may  be  as  g-ross  falsehoods  as 
ever  were  uttered  by  the  fiend  himself,   yet  I  shall  not  cast  away  my 
blows  upon  an  invisible  enemy,  but  reserve  them  until  I  can  see  some- 
thing- to  fig-ht  withal."     He  rode  on  for  a  while  unmolested,  thoug-h  the 
forest  g-rew  thicker,  and  the  nig-ht  g-rew  darker  every  moment ;  when  as  he 
passed  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  and  deep  defile,  he  saw  a  fig-ure  very 
richly  habited  in  the  ancient  dress  of  Germany,  come  riding-  up  it  on  a 
bay  horse  ;  upon  his  head  was  a  crown  of  gold,  and  in  his  face,  where 
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his  eyes  should  have  been,  were  two  larg-e  balls,  which  shone  Hke  the 
reg-al  metal  when  g-lowing-  in  the  furnace.      ''  Ho  friend  !'''  cried  Lang-en- 
speers,  when  he  saw  the  fig-ure,  "  who  are  you  with  your  fiery  eyes,  and 
what  do  you  seek  in  this  forest?" — "  My  name,"  said  the  strang-er,  *'  is 
King-  Guldneaug-en  :   I  am  lord  of  all  the  g-old  in  Germany." — ''  And  I," 
returned  the  knig-ht,  "  am  Lodowyck  Lang-enspeers,  of  Wolsfeld,  as  poor 
as  an  howlet,  but  in  arms  ag-ainst  all  roving-  spirits." — ''What  say  you, 
Ludwig-,  to  becoming-  my  subject  ?     You  shall  have  coined  g-old  by  the 
handful,  and  wedg-es  enoug-h  to  build  you  a  palace  with." — "  WjII  said. 
King-  Goldeneyes,"  answered  Lang-enspeers,  "  but  what  must  I  do  for  all 
this  ?" — "  Only  g-ive  to  me  that  httle  book  which  is  at  your  left  saddle- 
bow, and  swear  upon  it  to  be  mine  for  ever  and  ever." — ''  A  likely  tale. 
King-  Guldneaug-en,"  replied  the  knight,  "  but  if  you  can  carry  my  lance 
without  stooping-,    "  I'll   serve  you." — ''  Come,  then,"   said  the    king-, 
"  let  me  try."      "  Take  it  then,"  said  Ludwig-,  letting-  his  ponderous  spear 
fall  with  all  his  force  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  and 
bearing-  both  horse  and  man  to  the  earth  with  the  weig-ht  of  it.      "  How 
now  !"  cried  the  knig-ht,  "  what  are  you  down.  King-  Guldneaug-en?  you 
are  well  fitted,  truly,  to  play  a  forest  fiend,  not  to  stand  a  touch  like  that. 
Believe  me,  my  faith  is  much  heavier.     Hark  ye,  friend,  I  shall  g-ive  vou 
a  little  wound,  that  I  may  know  you  when  we  meet  ag-ain  :  there,"'  con- 
tinued he,   running-  his   spear   into  the  fictitious   spirit's  arm,    "  g-ood 
nig-ht." — "  Go  on,  thou  sacrileg-ious  man,"  said  the  fallen  king-,  "  Death's 
Horse  is  abroad  in  the  forest,  thou  w41t  meet  him  anon." — "  And  then," 
returned  Lang-enspeers,  ''  I  shall  serve  it  as  I  have  served  your's,"  and 
so  he  rode  on  his  journey.     He  ag-ain  continued  unmolested  for  some 
time ;  but  whether  he  had  missed  the   road,  or  whether  any  fiendish 
sleig-hts  were  cast  over  him,  he  could  not  tell,  thoug-h  certain  it  was  that 
he  rather  seemed  to  g-et  deeper  into  the  forest,  than  to  issue  from  it  on 
the  hig-h  road  to  Nuremberg-.      In  spite  of  himself  too,  the  nig-ht  air  made 
him  weary  and  drowsy,  and  he  even  nodded  in  a  broken  slumber  over  his 
horse's  head.     It  is,   however,  in  these  brief  spaces  of  forg-etfulness, 
when  we  are  neither  sleeping-  nor  waking-,  that  the  power  of  dreams  is 
most  perplexing-ly  active ;  for  the  thing-s  which  are  actually  passing-  before 
us  are  mixed  up  with  the  wild  incoherences  of  vision,  and  we  are  unable 
to  disting-uish  the  true  from  the  false.     Such  was  the  situation  of  Lan- 
g-enspeers ;  he  thoug-ht  that  he  was  still  riding-  throug-h  the  wood,  g-reatly 
wearied,  and  that  a  beautiful  female,  fantastically  habited  in  oak  and  ivy, 
like  a  forest- sprite,  approached  him,  sing-ing- : — 
''  Turn  and  rest  thee,  soldier,  here, 
Let  thy  wearied  barb  go  free  ; 

Lay  aside  thy  massive  spear. 

Turn  and  pass  the  night  with  me. 

Here  securely  feast  and  sleep, 
Beauty  here  shall  bless  thine  arms  ; 

Rest  thee,  knight,  nor  longer  keep. 
Vigil  to  the  forest  charms." 
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'  A  sudden  start  of  his  horse  awakened  Ludwig"  from  his  trance,  and  he 
beheld  the  fig-ure  which  he  had  dreamed  of,  standing*  before  him.  "  And 
pray,  fair  one,"  beg-an  the  knig-ht,  "  was  your's  the  voice  I  heard  inviting* 
me  to  stop,  and  rest,  and  banquet?'*  "Yes,  g-allant  strang-er,"  she 
replied,  "  I  am  the  Princess  Brinhilda,  the  daug-hter  of  Achenmann,  the 
Erl  king" ;  1  came  forth  from  my  bower,  to  find  a  brave  knig-ht  to  take  to 
my  castle  and  make  him  my  lord.  Say  then,  wilt  thou  be  he  ?  I  can 
bestow  on  thee  more  riches  than  the  emperor  of  this  land  ever  saw ;  all 
Germany  shall  be  under  thy  controul;  and  I  will  be  thy  lady  love,  pos- 
sessing- a  youth  and  beauty  which  are  continually  renewed  by  time." — 
*'  But  what/'  returned  Ludwig-,  "  must  I  g-ive  in  exchang-e  for  ali  this  ?" 
"  Only,"  said  the  lady,  "  one  kiss  from  your  lips,  one  drop  of  your 
blood,  that  little  book  which  hang-s  at  your  saddle-bow,  and  swear  upon 
it  to  be  mine  for  ever  and  ever." — "  A  g-oodly  g-uerdon,  truly,  fair  Brin- 
hilda ;  and  now  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  am  the  stout  Ludwig-  Lang-enspeers, 
who  am  in  arms  ag-ainst  all  roving-  spirits,  but  if  you  can  carry  my  sword, 
I  am  content  to  be  your's,  and  it's  the  office  of  a  g-entle  damosell  to 
unarm  her  knight." — "  Unbrace  it,"  said  Brinhilda,  "  and  let  me  try,"— 
"  There,  fair  g-entlewoman,^'  returned  Lang-enspeers,  casting-  the  sword 
with  a  violent  clank  to  the  earth,  but  retaining  in  his  hand  the  chain  to 
which  it  was  suspended.  Brinhilda  tried  to  raise  it,  but  it  was  enough 
for  any  three  ordinary  men,  and  therefore  all  her  attempts  were  in  vain  ; 
but  while  she  was  stooping  over  it,  the  knight  silently  took  from  her  head 
the  oaken  and  ivy  crown,  and  shred  off  with  his  dagger  a  large  tress  of 
her  golden  hair.  At  length,  seeing  her  labours  were  to  no  purpose,  he 
drew  up  the  sword  again,  and  after  bracing  it  on,  put  his  steed  into  a 
gallop,  and  said,  "  Fare  you  well,  lady  !  you  are  no  Erl  king's  daughter, 
not  to  be  able  to  lift  my  sword.  I  shall  never  yield  to  you,  for  my  faith 
is  heavier  than  that  brand ;  but  I  shall  carry  off  these  trophies,  that  I 
may  know  you  when  we  meet  again." — "  Go  on,  uncourteous  knight," 
said  the  lady;  "  Death's  Horse  is  abroad,  and  he  will  revenge  me  :"  and 
Ludwig  rode  onwards  through  the  forest.  As  the  moon  began  to'  sink 
down  the  sky  he  drew  near  to  a  sort  of  plain  in  the  wood,  but  ere  he 
could  gain  it  he  heard  the  hollow  voice  of  some  one,  apparently  riding 
ver}'  near  to  him,  and  singing : — 

"  I  ride  the  forest,  I  ride  the  wood, 
■  I  ride  on  the  broad  highway; 
The  track  of  my  charger  is  mark'd  with  blood. 

Like  a  field  on  the  battle-day  ! 
Whate'er  lie  pursues,  in  vain  is  flight, 

There  never  was  barb  so  fleet ; 
Whate'er  he  attacks,  in  vain  is  might. 

Whole  armies  fall  at  his  feet ! 
No  mortal  dare  upon  him  to  look, 

Although  he  be  stout  and  brave ; 
Each  step  of  his  tread  is  a  knell  for  the  dead, 

And  each  bound  is  the  span  for  a  grave !" 
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•*  Ah  !^'  said  Ludwig-  to  himself,  "  this  is  a  terrible  homily,  truly:  it 
comes,  doubtless,  from  that  same  Death's  Horse,  of  which  I  have  heard 
so  much ;  but  he  must  not  g-o  unanswered  neither  : — 

"  Oh  Death  !  Oh  Death  !  there  is  one  bj  thy  side^ 
Who  fears  not  thy  steed  nor  thee. 
In  ai-ms  against  demons  to-night  I  ride, 
Then  come  forth  if  thou  can'st  to  me  !" 

As  he  g-ained  the  plain,  a  troop  of  fig-ures,  like  skeletons  and  fiends,  of 
the  most  horrible  grotesque  shapes,  came  running*  in  wild  rabble  rout 
from  another  path  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  there  was  a 
fleshless  form  seated  upon  a  g-rey  horse.  He  held  in  his  left  hand  an 
hour  g-lass,  and  in  his  rig-ht  a  spear,  with  which  he  made  towards  Ludwig*; 
but  the  brave  knight,  breathing-  a  short  prayer,  couching-  his  own  resistless 
lance,  and  putting-  Maximihan  to  his  full  speed,  rushed  violently  on  the 
band,  overthrowing-  and  trampling-  down — " — '  Hist,  Speelman  !'  said 
the  captain  of  the  robbers,  at  this  part  of  the  story,  '  our  prey  has  fallen 
asleep,  so  we  can  despatch  them  at  once  :  do  one  of  ye  eng-ag-e  with  the 
servant,  I'll  take  the  master  myself;  and  if  he  resists,  set  Tush,  the 
mastiff,  upon  him.'  The  bandit's  dag-g-er  was  at  Carlton's  throat,  when 
the  door  of  the  hovel  was  burst  open  by  Harderwyck  and  his  party, 
g-uided  by  the  two  robbers  who  had  been  placed  as  watchmen.  In  an 
instant  all  was  confusion :  Carlton  and  Havresack  sprang*  to  their  feet, 
for  the  scene  explained  itself, — and  they  shook  off,  thoug-h  with  no  slig-ht 
effort,  their  treacherous  entertainers.  Volley  after  volley  poured  from 
each  party,  as  well  from  those  without  as  from  those  within  the  bier- 
kroeg- ;  and,  among-st  the  first  who  fell,  were  Hendrick  Kornelis,  the 
captain,  and  Tusk,  the  mastiff.  Then  arose  a  wild  cry  of  '  the  hut  is  in 
flames  !'  althoug-h,  either  in  flig-ht  or  pursuit,  all  whom  that  could  alarm 
had  quitted  it.  In  an  instant  after  the  fire  reached  the  robber's  powder 
mag-azine,  and  blew  the  whole  in  air,  leaving-  not  a  frag-ment  behind  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  once  famous  banditti  haunt,  or  the  treacherous  inn 
of  the  Hunter's  Rest. 


ROSALIE  BERTON. 


While  passing-  some  time  in  the  south  of  France,  I  spent  a  few  days 

at  S ,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  situated  in  that  province 

which,  from  its  fertility  and  beauty,  is  usually  desig-nated  the  g-arden  of 
France. 

S ,  I  had  been  informed,  was  a  place  famed  alike  for  its  vineyards 

and  its  pretty  g-irls,  a  coincidence  certainly  natural,  since  it  fairly  may  be 
supposed,  that  the  sun  which  ripens  the  richest  fruit  in  nature,  should 
alike  mature  its  sweetest  flov/ers,  and  perfect  the  beauties  and  the  charms 
of  that  sex,  which  is  literally  *  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre/     As  the 
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friend  by  whom  I  was  accompanied  was  well  known  in  the  place,  we 
were  soon  introduced  to  a  circle  of  respectable  families ;  and  among* 
others  to  that  of  Berton,  consisting-  of  the  father,  mother,  and  daug-hter. 

Rosalie  Berton  was  the  belle  of  S ,  or  to  borrow  the  far  prettier 

French  phrase,  she  was  '  la  perk  de  rille.'  And  a  sweet  and  lovely  g-irl 
she  was,  as  ever  the  eye  of  affection  hailed  with  delig-ht.  Her  charms 
had  something"  of  a  peculiar  style  and  character ;  for,  with  the  brig-ht 
black  eyes  and  fine  dark  hair  of  the  south,  were  united  the  fair  com- 
plexion and  dehcately  tinted  cheek  of  a  northern  beauty.  Her  face  was 
of  a  somewhat  more  pensive  turn  than  usual,  and  her  meek,  mild  features, 
and  soft  dark  eyes,  bore  traces  of  tender  feeling*  and  of  g-entle  thoug-ht ; 
while  so  expressive  was  her  countenance,  that  it  responded,  at  will,  to 
her  feeling's,  and  the  eye  and  the  cheek  which  were  one  moment  im- 
pressed with  melancholy,  beamed  forth  the  next  with  all  the  warmth  of 
intellig-ence,  affection,  or  delig-ht.  Her  accomplishments  were  really  of  a 
superior  kind :  she  walked  with  more  than  the  usual  eleg-ance  of  her 
countrywomen,  and  danced  with  equal  animation  and  g-race.  But  her 
most  attractive  charm  consisted  in  her  voice,  which,  thoug-h  not  parti- 
cularly powerful,  had  a  sweetness  and  a  melody  which  were  perfectly 
delightful ;  so  that  never,  methinks,  have  I  heard  a  softer  strain,  than 
when  that  fair  g-irl  was  wont  to  sing-  to  her  g-uitar  the  simple  ballads  and 
sweet  romances  of  her  native  land.  And  her  musical  talents  were 
enhanced  by  her  g-entle,  complying*  disposition,  and  by  the  readiness  with 
which  she  obeyed  every  call  on  her  exertions.  From  her  music-master, 
who  was  a  native  of  Italy,  she  also  learnt  Italian,  which  she  spoke  with 
more  fluency  and  correctness  than  is  usual  among-  the  French ;  she  drew, 
moreover,  with  considerable  taste.  So  affectionate  and  so  amiable  was 
she,  that  she  deserved  all  the  encomiums  of  her  friends,  and  even  their 
hyperbolical  compliments  were  scarcely  extravag-ant  when  applied  to  her. 
She  was  literally  *  douce  comme  un  ange,jolie  coimne  les  afuours;'  and, 
as  the  nc  plus  ultra  of  merit  in  France,  she  was  '  tout  a  fait  gentille.' 
She  possessed  also  considerable  dramatic  skill  and  tact,  and  would,  I 
think,  have  proved  a  delightful  acquisition  to  the  stag-e,  from  the  skill  she 
displayed  in  those  little  playful  scenes  with  which  the  French  delig-ht  to 
embellish  life. 

We  were  favoured  with  a  specimen  of  her  talents  in  this  way,  on  the 
evening-  of  our  arrival.  It  was  the  fete  day  of  madame,  the  mother  of 
Louise,  and  we  were  invited  to  be  present.  After  some  time  passed  in 
taking-  refreshments,  varied  by  dancing*,  conversation,  &c.  the  little  cere- 
mony of  the  evening"  commenced;  the  door  opened,  and  a  small  but  g-ay 
procession  entered  the  room.  It  consisted  of  several  young-  persons,  all 
friends  of  the  family,  headed  by  Louise,  who  was  charming^ly  dressed, 
and  looked  altog-ether  most  lovely.  She  bore  her  g-uitar  across  her 
bosom,  and  the  instrument  was  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  flowers.  Each 
individual  carried  some  little  oftering-,  such  as  bottles  of  wine  and  liqueurs. 
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conserves  and  sweetmeats,  flowers  and  fruit,  &c.  &c. ;  and  these  were 
placed  on  the  table,  the  whole  g-roup  forming*  a  circle  round  Rosalie,  who 
advanced  to  her  mother,  and  sang*  to  the  g-uitar  the  well-known  verses 
consecrated  to  such  occasions. 

Madame  c'est  anjourdliui  votre  fete, 

C'est  aussi  celle  de  nos  coeurs  ; 

A  vous  chanter  cliacun  s'apprete  ! 

Et  veut  vous  courouner  de  fleurs  ! 

The  lovely  g-irl  then  loosed  the  g-arland  from  her  lyre,  placed  it  with 
lig-ht  hand  on  the  brow  of  her  mother,  and  sank  in  a  g-raceful  bending* 
attitude  to  receive  her  parent's  blessing-.  She  was  instantly  raised,  fondly 
embraced  by  both  her  admiring-  parents,  and  with  a  repetition  of  the 
song-,  the  whole  party  left  the  room.  The  scene  is  long-  past,  but  I  have 
often  recalled  it  since ;  and  in  many  an  hour  of  fancy  and  of  thoug-ht, 
have  ag-ain  beheld  that  fair  g-irl  kneeling-  to  her  mother,  ag-ain  beheld  her 
clasped  to  that  mother's  heart.  Nor  was  the  above  the  only  instance  of 
her  skill :  every  day  presented  some  fresh  instance  of  her  feeling-  and 
of  taste. 

Aplaisanierie,  which  proved  very  successful,  was  arrang-ed  as  follows. 
We  were  sitting-  one  evening-  up  stairs,  when  we  were  attracted  by  the 
performance  of  three  musicians,  who  were  sing-ing-  in  the  cou7\  The 
party  consisted  of  two  young-  men,  and  a  female,  who  wore  a  veil ;  they 
accompanied  their  song-s  by  playing-  on  the  guitar;  their  performance 
was  evidently  of  a  superior  character :  the  music  and  the  words  were 
ItaHan,  and  the  voice  of  the  female  performer  was  eminently  sweet  and 
touching-.     After  listening-  some  time  with  g-reat  delig-ht, 

'  Go,'  said  I  to  one  of  the  party,  '  find  Rosalie,  and  tell  her  to  come 
and  listen  to  a  better  sing-er  than  herself,  who  will  g-ive  her  a  lego7i  dc 
chant.' 

This  was  said  in  the  hearing-  of  the  foreig-n  song-stress,  for  whom  it 
was  intended  as  a  comphment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  some  silver  was 
thrown  upon  the  g-round.  But  what  was  our  surprise,  when  the  lovely 
g-irl  threw  sside  her  veil,  exclaiming- — 

'  He !  bien  messieurs  et  dames !  sous  ne  connaissez  done  plus  votre 
pauvre  Rosalie  !' 

Such  was  one  of  many  pleasantries  by  which  we  were  diverted  and 
amused.  Idle  fancies  these  indeed,  and  such  as  sterner  judg-ments  may 
deem  trifling-  or  absurd,  yet  not  uninteresting-,  since  many  of  them 
evidently  afi"ord  vestig-es  of  classic  times  and  manners,  transmitted 
throug-h  the  course  of  ag-es  ;  nor  unuseful,  since  they  tend  to  smooth  and 
adorn  the  rug-g-ed  way  of  life,  and  to  strew  its  flinty  path  v/Ith  flowers. 

With  the  charms  and  accomplishments  which  I  have  described,  and 
the  sketch  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  those  which  she  actually 
possessed,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Rosalie  was  destitute  of  admirers. 
She  had,  indeed,  had  several,  but  their  suits  were  all  unsuccessful.     She 
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had  been  addressed  in  turn  by  the  intdeciri  of  the  place — by  the  son  of 
the  President  of  the  Tribunal  du  Commerce- — and  by  a  nephew  to  a 

Monsieur  de  V ,  the  seig-neur  who  resided  at  a  neig-hbourin^  chateau. 

But  they  were  all,  more  or  less,  improper  characters :  the  7nedecin  was 
a  g-amester;  the  president's  son  a  drunkard,  a  character  utterly  despised 
in  these  parts  ;  while  the  nephew  to  the  seig-neur  was  actually  a  mauvais 
sujet  !  What  the  French  precisely  understand  by  a  mauvais  siijet  I 
never  could  exactly  make  out ;  for,  when  impelled  by  curiosity  to  inquire, 
my  queries  were  always  met  by  such  a  volley  of  vituperation,  as  left  one 
altog-ether  in  the  dark  with  reg-ard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  charg^e.  On 
the  whole,  I  presume,  we  are  to  consider  a  mauvais  sujet  as  a  culprit, 
compared  with  whose  transg-ressions  the  several  enormities  of  g-aming-, 
drinking-,  and  the  like,  sink  into  mere  peccadilloes. 

The  parents  of  Rosalie  (the  parents  settle  all  these  matters  in  France), 
on  learning-  the  character  of  their  intended  sons-in-law,  dismissed  them 
one  after  the  other;  and  Rosalie  acquiesced  in  their  determination  with 
a  readiness  and  a  decision  which  did  equal  honour  to  her  affection  and 
her  judg-ment. 

So  interesting-  a  g-irl,  however,  was  not  likely  to  remain  long-  without 
a  suitable  admirer,  and  she  speedily  had  another  affaire  du  cceur.  A 
young-  and  handsome  militaire,  a  sous-lieutenant  in  the  royal  g-uard, 
aspired  to  g-ain  her  hand,  and  to  replace  the  vacancy  in  her  affections. 

Henri  Vaucouleurs  was  a  fine,  tall,  dark,  martial-looking-  young*  man 
(the  French  make  fine-looking-  soldiers),  and,  with  his  luxuriant  musta- 
chios  and  the  eager  g-lance  of  his  keen  black  eye,  seemed  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  a  modern  hero.     Born  at  Mezieres,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes,  he  was  cradled  in  the  very  lap  of  war,  and  was  yet  a  mere 
boy,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  he  joined  the  corps  called  the  garde 
d'honneur.     He  made  the  campaig-n  of  Germany,  and  was  present  in  the 
battles  of  Leipzig-  and  of  Hanau,  in  the  last  of  which  he  received  a  ball 
in  the  rig-ht  arm.     He  shortly,  however,  resumed  his  post  with  the  army 
assembled  for  the  defence  of  France,  and  at  the  battle  of  Laon  received 
a  severe  coup  de  sabre  on  his  forehead,  the  scar  of  which  added  much  to 
the  martial  aspect  of  his  countenance.     At  the  peace  he  joined  the  royal 
g-uard,  in  which  corps  he  still  continued.     He  vms  really  a  very  estimable 
and  eng-ag-ing-  young-  man  ;  and  possessed  more  candour,  intellig-ence,  and 
g-ood  sense,   than  I  think  I  ever  witnessed  in  a  military  man  among-  the 
French.     His  account  of  his  campaig-ns  was  exceeding-ly  modest,   un- 
affected, and  intellig-ent,  and  his  whole  conversation  and  manner  were  of 
a  superior  character.     I  remember,  he  spoke  with  g-reat  forbearance  of 
the  three  principal  nations  among-  the  alhes,  the  Russians,  Prussians, 
and  Austrians  ;  but  inveig-hed  bitterly  against  several  of  the  auxiUaries, 
who,  he  said,  having  received  only  benefits  of  the  French  emperor,  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  offered  by  a  reverse  of  fortune  to  desert  ana 
betray  him.     Of  Napoleon  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  as  a  »oldier ;  but 
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with  detestation,  as  an  intoxicated  and  deluded  tyrant,  a  rash  and 
desperate  g-amester,  who  sent  forth  his  attached  and  devoted  soldiers  to 
be  devoured  by  the  destroying-  elements,  without  provision,  or  scarcely  a 
thoug-ht  for  their  natural  and  indispensible  wants. 

Such  were  the  character  and  pretensions  of  him  who  was  destined  to 
g-ain  the  affections  of  Rosalie.  At  first,  he  seemed  to  have  but  little 
chance  of  success.  Old  people  commonly  entertain  a  prejudice  ag-ainst 
the  character  and  profession  of  military  men,  and  are  seldom  ambitious 
of  such  an  alliance  for  a  daug-hter.  The  parents  of  Rosalie  were  pre- 
possessed ag-ainst  Henri  on  account  of  his  calling- ;  and,  thoug-h  Rosahe 
herself  early  entertained  an  interest  in  his  favour,  yet  she  was  too  g-ood 
and  too  sage  to  cherish  in  herself,  or  to  encourag-e  in  her  lover,  an  attach- 
ment which  her  parents  mig-ht  disapprove.  Henri  was,  ho^^ever,  ad- 
mitted as  a  visitor  at  the  house,  and  by  deg-rees  his  amiable  manners  and 
correct  deportment  won,  first  on  the  old  lady,  and  then  on  the  father, 
till  their  scruples  vanished,  and,  indeed,  they  wondered  they  could  ever 
have  entertained  any  ag-ainst  so  estimable  a  young-  man  and  an  oflScer. 
He  was  thus  speedily  received  as  the  lover  of  Rosahe,  and  about  the 
time  of  my  visit  was  installed  in  all  the  privileges  of  a  hon  ami.  He 
was  equally  accomplished  with  herself:  spoke  German  fluently,  Italian 
passably  well,  and  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  flute  and  g-uitar ;  so 
that  he  was  a  fit  companion  for  his  charming-  intended,  and  was  able  to 
assist  in  those  refined  and  eleg-ant  recreations,  in  which  she  also  excelled. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  I  visited  S ,  and  the  union  of  Henri 

and  Rosalie,  thoug-h  not  positively  fixed,  was  regarded  as  an  event  by 
no  means  distant.  Every  one  was  interested  for  the  young-  and  handsome 
couple,  and  wished  for  their  espousal.  Rosalie's  friends  long-ed  for  the 
day  when  she  was  to  wed  the  young  and  handsome  Henri ;  and  Henri's 
comrades  were  perpetually  urging  him  to  cement  his  union  with  the 
lovely  Rosalie. 

We  left  the  place  with  every  kind  wish  for  the  young  and  betrothed 

pair.     I  have  not  since  revisited  S ,  but,  by  letters  from  my  friend,  I 

have  been  informed  that  this  commencement  of  their  loves  had  a  sad 
and  melancholy  sequel. 

After  our  departure,  it  seems,  the  lovers  continued  equally  attached ; 
arrangements  were  making  for  their  union,  and  it  was  intended  that 
Henri  should  leave  the  army  previous  to  their  marriage.  But  just  at 
this  juncture,  and  as  he  was  about  to  leave  his  corps,  rumours  of  war 
were  circulated,  the  enterprise  against  Spain  was  projected,  and  the 
Royal  Guard  was  one  of  the  first  corps  ordered  in  service.  Henri,  with 
the  natural  enthusiasm  of  a  soldier,  felt  all  his  former  ardour  revive 
and  longed  to  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  glory,  ere  he  left  them  for  ever. 
He,  doubtless,  felt  severely  the  separation  from  Rosalie ;  yet  his  feelings 
were  described  to  me  as  being  of  joyous  character,  and  as  if  evincing 
that  he  felt  happy  that  the  opportunity  of  joining  his  brethren  in  arms, 
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and  of  sig'nalizing"  himself  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  had  presented  itself, 
previous  to  his  marriag-e  and  his  quitting-  the  service. 

The  enterprise  ag*ainst  Spain  he  considered,  as  the  French  army  com- 
monly did,  to  be  a  mere  excursion  of  pleasure,  which,  while  it  led  them 
into  a  country  which  many  of  them  had  never  visited  before,  would 
also  afford  them  the  occasion  of  g-athering*  laurels  which  mig-ht  serve  to 
redeem  somewhat  of  their  lost  g-lory.  He  therefore  looked  forward  to 
the  expedition,  on  the  whole,  with  feeling-s  of  ardour  and  delig-ht,  and 
even  long-ed  for  its  approach.  Not  so  Rosalie  !  She  looked  on  war  and 
bloodshed  v/ith  the  natural  apprehensions  of  her  sex ;  and  saw  in  the 
projected  expedition,  and  its  prospects  of  g-lory,  only  dang-er  and  death 
to  her  lover !  Her  spirits  received  a  severe  shock  when  the  intellig-ence 
was  first  communicated — she  g-radually  lost  her  cheerfulness  and  spirits ; 
the  song",  the  dance,  had  no  long-er  charm  or  interest  for  her,  and  she 
could  only  contemplate  the  approaching'  separation  with  sorrow  and 
dismay  ! 

Henri  perceived  her  depression,  and  endeavoured  to  combat  and  remove 
her  fears  by  arguments,  fond  but  unavailing-.  It  was  only,  he  would 
urg-e,  a  jaunt  of  pleasure ;  it  would  admit  his  speedy  return,  when  he 
would  come  to  lay  his  services  at  her  feet,  and  claim  the  hand  which  was 
already  promised  to  his  hopes ;  and  surely,  then,  Rosalie  could  not  regret 
his  obeying-  the  call  of  duty  and  of  honour ;  or  like  her  lover  the  worse, 
when  crowned  with  victory  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  To  these  and 
similar  assurances,  Rosahe  could  only  reply  with  the  mute  eloquence  of 
tears  ;  and  nothing  could  divest  her  of  the  apprehension  with  which  she 
ever  regarded  an  enterprise  which  she  seemed  to  consider  from  the 
first  as  fatal. 

The  time  however  drew  on,    the  dreaded  period  arrived,  the  Royal 

Guard  left  its  quarters,  and  departed  from  S .     Henri  took  a  fond 

and  passionate  adieu  of  his  betrothed  ;  and  Rosalie,  having  summoned  all 
her  fortitude  to  her  aid,  went  through  the  parting  scene  with  more  firm- 
ness than  could  have  been  expected  from  her,  though  her  feelings, 
afterwards,  were  described  as  of  the  most  agonizing  kind. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  the  ardent  feelings  of  man,  and  the 
tender  and  gentle  sympathies  of  woman — that  while  his  sorrow  is  alleviated 
by  a  thousand  mitigating  circumstances  of  ardour  and  excitement,  which 
relieve  his  attention,  and  sootlie,  though  they  do  not  annihilate,  his  grief; 
she  can  only  brood  over  her  feelings,  and  suffer  in  silence  and  in  sorrow. 
Henri  marched  out  with  his  regiment  in  all  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and 
with  all  the  '  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  war,'  while  Rosalie  could 
only  retire  to  her  chamber  and  weep. 

Time  passed  on :  letters  were  received  from  Henri,  which  spoke  in 
ardent  terms  of  his  journey,  and  of  the  new  and  singular  scenes  unfolded 
to  his  view.  He  adverted  also  to  his  return,  mentioned  the  war  as  a 
mere  pastime,  and  as  an  agreeable  jaunt,  the  termination  of  which  he 
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only  desired  because  it  would  once  more  restore  him  to  his  Rosalie.  It 
was  remarked,  however,  that  she  never  recovered  her  cheerfulness :  to 
all  her  lover's  assurances  she  could  only  reply  with  expressions  of  dis- 
trust, and  with  feeling-s  of  sorrow ;  and  when  she  wrote,  it  was  to  express 
her  fears  of  the  campaig-n,  and  her  wish  that  it  were  over,  and  that  they 
were  ag-ain  united  in  safety. 

And  constantly  did  the  g-ood  and  pious  g-irl  offer  up  her  prayers  for  her 

lover,  as   she  repaired  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virg-in  at  S ,  to 

perform  her  daily  devotions. 

The  season  advanced:  the  French  marched  throug-h  Spain,  and  reached 
Cadiz.  At  this  last  hope  of  the  Constitutionalists  a  strong  resistance 
was  expected,  and  Henri  had  written  from  Seville,  that  his  next  letter 
would  announce  the  termination  of  the  campaig-n.  Alas !  he  never 
wrote  ag-ain !  Time  flew  on ;  the  journals  announced  the  fall  of  the 
Trocadero,  the  surrender  of  Cadiz,  and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand; 
yet  there  came  no  news  from  Henri !  Then  did  the  g-entle  g-irl  sink  into 
all  the  despondency  of  disappointment ;  and  as  day  after  day  passed  and 
broug-ht  no  tiding-s  of  her  lover,  her  beauty  and  her  health  suftered  alike  ; 
she  lang-uished  and  pined  till  she  scarce  retained  the  semblance  of  her 
former  self. 

At  last  came  a  letter  ;  it  was  from  Spain,  but  it  was  written  in  a 
strang-er's  hand,  and  its  sable  appendag-es  bespoke  the  fatal  nature  of  its 
contents.  It  was  from  a  brother  officer  of  Henri,  stating-  that  his  reg-i- 
ment  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack,  and  that  the  Trocadero,  the  last 
resource  of  the  Constitutionalists,  had  been  carried  with  the  loss  of  but 
few  killed;  but,  alas  I  among-  that  few  was  Henri !  He  was  shot  throug-h 
the  body  while  leading-  his  men  to  the  assault.  He  fell  instantly  dead, 
and  the  writer  expressed  his  desire  that  the  sad  intelhg-ence  should  be 
conveyed  as  g-ently  as  possible  to  Rosalie. 

Unhappily,  by  one  of  those  chances  which  often  occur,  as  if  to  ag-gra- 
vate  misfortune,  it  was  Rosalie  who  received  the  fatal  letter  from  the 
postman's  hands  !  She  tore  it  open ;  read  its  dreadful  contents  ;  and, 
with  a  wild  and  frenzied  shriek,  fell  senseless  to  the  g-round !  She  was 
borne  to  her  bed,  where  every  care  and  attention  was  bestowed ;  but  her 
illness  rapidly  assumed  a  threatening-  and  a  dang-erous  character.  A 
fever  seized  her  frame ;  she  became  at  once  delirious ;  nor  did  reason 
ag-ain  resume  her  throne ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  months  of  suffering 
and  of  ag-ony  that  she  recovered,  if  that  could  be  called  recovery,  which 
g-ave  back  a  deformed  and  hapless  lunatic,  bereft  of  intellect  and  of 
beauty,  in  place  of  the  once  g-ay  and  fascinating-  RosaUe.  The  dread 
aberration  of  intellect  was  attributed  by  her  medical  attendants  to  the 
fatal  and  sudden  shock  which  she  had  sustained,  and  to  its  effect  on  a 
mind  weakened  by  previous  anxiety  and  sorrow ;  while  they  feared  her 
malady  was  of  a  nature  which  admitted  no  hope  of  the  return  of  reason. 
Her  mind,  it  was  stated,  remained  an  entire  blank.     Imbecile,  vacant, 
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drivelling" — she  appeared  almost  unconscious  of  former  existence ;  and  of 
those  subjects  which  formerly  engrossed  her  attention,  and  excited  her 
feeling-s,  there  were  scarcely  any  on  which  she  now  evinced  any  emotion. 
Even  the  name  of  her  lover  was  almost  powerless  on  her  soul,  and,  if 
repeated  in  her  hearing*,  seemed  scarcely  to  call  forth  her  notice. 

One  only  g-ift  remained,  in  all  its  native  pathos,  tenderness,  and  beauty 
— her  voice,  so  sweet  before  her  illness,  seemed,  amid  the  wreck  of 
youth,  and  joy,  and  love,  and  all  that  was  charming"  and  endeared,  to  have 
only  become  sweeter  still !  She  was  incapable  or  unwilling"  to  learn  any 
new  airs,  but  she  would  occasionally  recollect  snatches  of  former  song's 
or  duets,  which  she  and  Henri  had  sung*  tog-ether,  and  she  would  pour 
the  simple  melodies  in  strains  of  more  than  mortal  sweetness  ! 

This,  alas  !  was  the  only  relic  of  former  talent  or  taste  that  she  re- 
tained;  in  all  other  respects,  her  mind  and  body,  instead  of  evincing- 
symptoms  of  recovery,  seemed  to  sink  in  utter  hopelessness  and  despair ; 
and  an  early  tomb  seems  to  be  the  best  and  kindest  boon  which  Heaven, 
in  its  mercy,  can  bestow,  on  the  once  fair  and  fascinating"  Rosalie ! 
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'  Let  us  sit  down  on  this  stone  seat,'  said  my  ag"ed  friend,  the  pastor, 
'  and  I  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  tears,  concerning"  the  last  inhabitants  of 
yonder  solitary  house,  just  visible  on  the  hill-side,  throug-h  the  g-loom  of 
those  melancholy  pines.  Ten  years  have  passed  away  since  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  which  i  am  about  to  speak ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
methinks,  whenever  I  come  into  this  g-len,  there  is  something-  rueful  in  its 
silence,  while  the  common  sounds  of  nature  seem  to  my  mind  dirg"e-like 
and  forlorn.  Was  not  this  very  day  brig-ht  and  musical  as  we  walked 
across  all  the  other  hills  and  valleys ;  but  now  a  dim  mist  overspreads 
the  sky,  and,  beautiful  as  this  lonely  place  must  in  truth  be,  there  is  a 
want  of  life  in  the  verdure  and  the  flowers,  as  if  they  g-rew  beneath  the 
darkness  of  perpetual  shadows.' 

As  the  old  man  was  speaking-,  a  female  fig-ure,  bent  with  ag-e  and  in- 
firmity, came  slov/ly  up  the  bank  below  us  with  a  pitcher  in  her  hand,  and 
when  she  reached  a  little  well,  dug-  out  of  a  low  rock  all  covered  with 
moss  and  lichens,  she  seemed  to  fix  her  eyes  upon  it  as  in  a  dream,  and 
g-ave  a  long",  deep,  broken  sig"h. 

'  The  names  of  her  husband  and  her  only  son,  both  dead,  are  chiselled 
by  their  own  hands  on  a  smooth  stone  within  the  arch  of  that  fountain, 
and  the  childless  widow  at  this  moment  sees  nothing-  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  but  a  few  letters  not  yet  overg-rown  with  the  creeping-  timestains. 
See  !  her  pale  lips  are  moving-  in  prayer,  and,  old  as  she  is,  and  long-  re- 
sig-ned  in  her  utter  hopelessness,  the  tears  are  not  yet  all  shed  or  dried 
up  within  her  broken  heart, — a  few  big-  drops  are  on  her  withered  cheeks, 
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but  she  feels  them  not,  and  is  unconsciously  weeping-  with  eyes  that  eld 
ag-e  has  of  itself  enoug-h  bedimmed.' 

The  fig-ure  remained  motionless  beside  the  well ;  and,  though  I  knew 
not  the  history  of  the  griefs  that  stood  all  embodied  so  mournfully  before 
me,  I  felt  that  they  must  have  been  gathering*  together  for  many  long 
years,  and  that  such  sighs  as  I  had  now  heard  came  from  the  uttermost 
desolation  of  the  human  heart.  At  last  she  dipped  her  pitcher  in  the 
water,  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  distinctly  saying,  *  O  Jesus,  Son  of 
God !  whose  blood  was  shed  for  sinners,  be  merciful  to  their  souls  !'  she 
turned  away  from  the  scene  of  her  sorrow,  and,  like  one  seen  in  a  vision, 
disappeared. 

'  I  have  beheld  the  childless  widow  happy,'  said  the  pastor,  *  even  her 
who  sat  alone,  with  none  to  comfort  her,  on  a  floor  swept  by  the  hand  of 
death  of  all  its  blossoms.  But  her  whom  we  have  now  seen  I  dare  not 
call  happy,  even  though  she  puts  her  trust  in  God  and  her  Saviour.  Her's 
is  an  affliction  which  faith  itself  cannot  assuage.  Yet  religion  may  have 
softened  even  sighs  like  those,  and,  as  you  shall  hear,  it  was  religion  that 
set  her  free  from  the  horrid  dreams  of  madness,  and  restored  her  to  that 
comfort  which  is  always  found  in  the  possession  of  a  reasonable  soul.' 

There  w^as  not  a  bee  roaming  near  us,  nor  a  bird  singing  in  the  solitary 
glen,  when  the  old  man  g^ave  me  these  hints  of  a  melancholy  tale.  The 
sky  was  black  and  lowering,  as  it  lay  on  the  silent  hills,  and  enclosed  us 
from  the  far-off  world,  in  a  sullen  spot  that  was  felt  to  be  sacred  unto 
sorrow.  The  figure  which  had  come  and  gone  with  a  sigh  was  the  only 
dweller  here ;  and  I  was  prepared  to  hear  a  doleful  history  of  one  left  alone 
to  commune  with  a  broken  heart  in  the  cheerless  solitude  of  nature. 

'  That  house,  from  whose  chimneys  no  smoke  has  ascended  for  ten  long 
years,'  continued  my  friend,  '  once  showed  its  windows  bright  with  cheer- 
ful fires  ;  and  her  whom  we  now  saw  so  woe-begone,  I  remember  brought 
home  a  youthful  bride,  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  joy  and  innocence. 
Twenty  years  beheld  her  a  wife  and  a  mother,  with  all  their  most  perfect 
happiness,  and  with  some,  too,  of  their  inevitable  griefs.  Death  passed 
not  by  her  door  without  his  victims,  and,  of  five  children,  all  but  one  died, 
in  infancy,  childhood,  or  blooming  youth.  But  they  died  in  nature's 
common  decay, — peaceful  prayers  were  said  around  the  bed  of  peace  ;  and 
when  the  flowers  grew  upon  their  graves,  the  mother's  eyes  could  bear 
to  look  on  them,  as  she  passed  on  with  an  unaching  heart  into  the  house 
of  God.  All  but  one  died, — and  better  had  it  been  if  that  one  had  never 
been  born. 

'  Father,  mother,  and  son  now  come  to  man's  estate,  survived,  and  in 
the  house  there  was  peace.  But  suddenly  poverty  fell  upon  them.  The 
dishonesty  of  a  kinsman,  of  which  I  need  not  state  the  particulars,  robbed 
them  of  their  few  hereditary  fields,  which  now  passed  into  the  possession 
of  a  stranger.  They,  however,  remained  as  tenants  in  the  house,  which 
had  been  their  own ;  and  for  a  while,  father  and  son  bore  the  change  of 
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fortune  seeming-ly  undismayed,  and  toiled  as  common  labourers  on  the 
soil  still  dearly  beloved.  At  the  dawn  of  light  they  went  out  together, 
and  at  twilight  they  returned.  But  it  seemed  as  if  their  industry  was  in 
vain.  Year  after  year  the  old  man's  face  became  more  deeply  furrowed, 
and  more  seldom  was  he  seen  to  smile ;  and  his  sou's  countenance,  once 
bold  and  open,  was  now  darkened  with  anger  and  dissatisfaction.  They 
did  not  attend  public  worship  so  regularly  as  they  used  to  do;  when  I 
met  them  in  the  fields,  or  visited  them  in  their  dwelling,  they  looked  on 
me  coldly,  and  with  altered  eyes  ;  and  I  grieved  to  think  how  soon  they 
both  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  blessings  Providence  had  so  long  per- 
mitted them  to  enjoy,  and  how  sullenly  they  novs'  struggled  with  its 
decrees.  But  a  something  worse  than  poverty  was  now  disturbing  both 
their  hearts. 

'  The  unhappy  old  man  had  a  brother  who  at  this  time  died,  leaving*  an 
only  son,  who  had  for  many  years  abandoned  his  father's  house,  and  of 
whom  all  tidings  had  long  been  lost.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  he 
had  died  beyond  seas  ;  and  none  doubted,  that,  living  or  dead,  he  had 
been  disinherited  by  his  stern  and  unrelenting  parent.  On  the  day  after 
the  funeral,  the  old  man  produced  his  brother's  will,  by  which  he  became 
heir  to  all  his  property,  except  an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  the  natural  heir, 
should  he  ever  return.  Some  pitied  the  prodigal  son,  wlio  had  been 
disinherited — some  blamed  the  father — some  envied  the  good  fortune  of 
those  who  had  so  ill  borne  adversity.  But  in  a  short  time,  the  death,  the 
will,  and  the  disinherited  were  all  forgotten,  and  the  lost  lands  being 
redeemed,  peace,  comfort,  and  happiness  were  supposed  again  to  be 
restored  to  the  dwelling  from  which  they  had  so  long  been  banished. 

*  But  it  was  not  so.  If  the  furrows  on  the  old  man's  face  were  deep 
before,  when  he  had  to  toil  from  morning  to  night,  they  seemed  to  have 
3unk  into  m.ore  ghastly  trenches,  now  that  the  goodness  of  Providence 
had  restored  a  gentle  shelter  to  his  declining  years.  When  seen  wan- 
dering through  his  fields  at  even-tide,  he  looked  not  like  the  patriarch 
musing  tranquilly  on  the  works  and  ways  of  God;  and  when  my  eyes  met 
his  during  divine  service,  which  he  now  again  attended  with  scrupulous 
regularity,  I  sometimes  thought  they  were  suddenly  averted  in  conscious 
guilt ;  or  closed  in  hypocritical  devotion.  I  scarcely  know  if  I  had  any 
suspicions  against  him  in  my  mind,  or  not ;  but  his  high  bald  head,  thin 
silver  hair,  and  countenance  with  its  fine  features  so  intelligent,  had  no 
longer  the  same  solemn  expression  which  they  once  possessed,  and  some- 
tning  dark  and  hidden  seemed  now  to  belong  to  them,  which  withstood 
his  forced  and  unnatural  smile.  The  son,  who,  in  the  days  of  their 
former  prosperity,  had  been  stained  by  no  vice,  and  who,  during  their 
harder  lot,  had  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  his  former  companions,  now 
became  dissolute  and  profligate,  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  reproof  from  a 
father  whose  heart  would  once  have  burst  asunder  at  one  act  of  wicked- 
ness in  his  beloved  child. 
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'  About  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  disinherited  son 
returned  to  his  native  parish.  He  had  been  a  sailor  on  board  various 
ships  on  foreig-n  stations — but  hearing-  by  chance  of  his  father's  death,  he 
came  to  claim  his  inheritance.  Having-  heard,  on  his  arrival,  that  his 
uncle  had  succeeded  to  the  property,  he  came  to  me  and  told  me,  that 
the  n'g-ht  before  he  left  his  home,  his  father  stood  by  his  bedside,  kissed 
him,  and  said,  that  never  more  would  he  own  such  an  undutiful  son — 
but  that  he  forg-ave  him  all  his  sins — at  death  would  not  defraud  him 
of  the  pleasant  fields  that  had  so  long-  belong-ed  to  his  humble  ancestors — 
and  hoped  to  meet  reconciled  in  heaven.  "  My  uncle  is  a  villain,"  said 
he,  fiercely,  "  and  I  will  cast  anchor  on  the  g-reen  bank  where  I  played 
when  a  boy,  even  if  I  must  first  bring-  his  g-rey  head  to  the  scaffold." 

'  I  accompanied  him  to  the  house  of  his  uncle.  It  v/as  a  dreadful  visit. 
The  family  had  just  sat  down  to  their  frugal  mid-day  meal;  and  the  old 
man,  thoug-h  for  some  years  he  could  have  had  little  heart  to  pray,  had 
just  lifted  up  his  hand  to  ask  a  blessing-.  Our  shadows,  as  we  entered 
the  door,  fell  upon  the  table — and  turning-  his  eyes,  he  beheld  before  him 
on  the  floor  the  man  whom  he  fearfully  hoped  had  been  buried  in  the  sea. 
His  face  was  indeed,  at  that  moment,  most  unlike  that  of  prayer,  but  he 
still  held  up  his  lean,  shrivelled,  trembling-  hand.  "  Accursed  hypocrite," 
cried  the  fierce  mariner,  "  dost  thou  call  down  the  blessing-  of  God  on  a 
meal  won  basely  from  the  orphan  ?  But,  lo !  God,  whom  thou  hast 
blasphemed,  has  sent  me  from  the  distant  isles  of  the  ocean,  to  bring-  thy 
white  head  into  the  hang-man's  hands  1" 

'  For  a  moment  all  was  silent — then  a  loud  stifled  g-asping-  was  heard, 
and  she  whom  you  saw  a  little  while  cig-o,  rose  shrieking-  from  her  seat, 
and  fell  down  on  her  knees  at  the  sailor's  feet.  The  terror  of  that  un- 
forgiven  crime,  now  first  revealed  to  her  knowledg-e,  struck  her  down  to 
the  floor.  She  fixed  her  bloodless  face  on  his  before  whom  she  knelt — 
but  she  spoke  not  a  sing-le  word.  There  was  a  sound  in  her  convulsed 
throat  like  the  death-rattle.  "  I  forg-ed  the  will,"  said  the  son,  ad- 
vancing- towards  his  cousin  with  a  firm  step,  "  my  father  could  not — I 
alone  am  g-uilty — I  alone  must  die."  The  wife  soon  recovered  the  power 
of  speech,  but  it  was  so  unlike  her  usual  voice,  that  1  scarcely  thoug-ht, 
at  first,  the  sound  proceeded  from  her  white  quivering-  lips.  "  As  you 
hope  for  mercy  at  the  g-reat  judg-ment  day,  let  the  old  man  make  his 
escape — hush,  hush,  hush — till  in  a  few  days  he  has  sailed  away  in  the 
hold  of  some  ship  to  America.  You  surely  will  not  hang-  an  old  g"rey- 
headed  man  of  threescore  and  ten  years  !" 

'  The  sailor  stood  silent  and  frowning*.  There  seemed  neither  pity 
nor  cruelty  in  his  face ;  he  felt  himself  injured ;  and  looked  resolved  to 
rig-ht  himself,  happen  what  would.  "  I  say  he  has  forg-ed  my  father's 
will.  As  to  escaping-,  let  him  escape  if  he  can.  I  do  not  wish  to  hang- 
him ;  thoug-h  I  have  5een  better  men  run  up  to  the  fore-yard  arm  before 
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now,  for  only  asking  their  own.    But  no  more  kneeling",  v;oman. — Holla  ! 
where  is  the  old  man  gone  ?" 

'  We  all  looked  ghastlily  around,  and  the  wretched  wife  and  mother, 
springing  to  her  feet,  rushed  out  of  the  house.  We  followed,  one  and  all. 
The  door  of  the  stable  was  open,  and  the  mother  and  son  entering,  loud 
shrieks  were  heard.  The  miserable  old  man  had  slunk  out  of  the  room 
unobserved  during  the  passion  that  had  struck  all  our  souls,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  commit  suicide.  His  own  son  cut  him  down,  as  he  hung 
suspended  from  a  rafter  in  that  squalid  place,  and,  carrying  him  in  his 
arms,  laid  him  down  upon  the  green  bank  in  front  of  the  house.  There 
he  lay  with  his  livid  face,  and  blood- shot  protruded  eyes,  till,  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  raised  himself  up,  and  fixed  them  upon  his  wife,  who,  soon 
recovering  from  a  fainting  fit,  came  shrieking  from  the  mire  in  which  she 
had  fallen  down.  "  Poor  people  !"  said  the  sailor  with  a  gasping  voice, 
"  you  have  suffered  enough  for  your  crime.  Fear  nothing  ;  the  worst 
is  now  past :  and  rather  would  I  sail  the  seas  twenty  years  longer,  than 
add  another  pang  to  that  old  man's  heart.  Let  us  be  kind  to  the  old 
man." 

'  But  it  seemed  as  if  a  raven  had  croaked  the  direful  secret  over  all  the 
remotest  places  among  the  hills ;  for,  in  an  hour,  people  came  flocking  in 
from  all  quarters,  and  it  was  seen,  that  concealment  or  escape  was  no 
longer  possible,  and  that  father  and  son  were  destined  to  die  together  a 
felon's  death.' 

Here  the  pastor's  voice  ceased;  and  1  had  heard  enough  to  understand 
the  long  deep  sigh  that  had  come  moaning  from  that  bowed-down  figure 
beside  the  sohtary  well.  '  That  was  the  last  work  done  by  the  father  and 
son,  and  finished  the  day  before  the  fatal  discovery  of  their  guilt.  It 
had  probably  been  engaged  in  as  a  sort  of  amusement  to  beguile  their 
unhappy  minds  of  ever- anxious  thoughts,  or  perhaps  as  a  solitary  occu- 
pation, at  which  they  could  unburthen  their  guilt  to  one  another  undis- 
turbed. Here,  no  doubt,  in  the  silence  and  solitude,  they  often  felt 
remorse,  perhaps  penitence.  They  chiselled  out  their  names  on  that  slab, 
as  you  perceive  ;  and  hither,  as  duly  as  the  morning  and  evening  shadows, 
comes  the  ghost  whom  we  beheld,  and,  after  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of 
them  so  tenderly  beloved  in  their  innocence,  and  doubtless  even  more 
tenderly  beloved  in  their  guilt  and  in  their  graves,  she  carries  to  her 
lonely  hut  the  water  that  helps  to  preserve  her  hopeless  life,  from  the  well 
dug  by  dearest  hands,  now  mouldered  away,  both  flesh  and  bone,  into 
the  dust.' 

After  a  moment's  silence  the  old  man  continued, — for  he  saw  that  1 
longed  to  hear  the  details  of  that  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  his  own  soul 
seemed  likewise  desirous  of  renewing  its  grief, — '  The  prisoners  were  con- 
demned. Hope  there  was  none.  It  was  known,  from  the  moment  of  the 
verdict guilty, — that  they  would  be  executed.     Petitions  were,  indeed, 
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sigmed  by  many  many  thousands  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain, — and  the  father 
and  the  son  had  to  prepare  themselves  for  death. 

'  About  a  week  after  condemnation  I  visited  them  in  their  cell.  God 
forbid,  I  should  say  that  they  were  resigned.  *•  Human  nature  could  not 
resig-n  itself  to  such  a  doom ;  and  1  found  the  old  man  pacing*  up  and 
down  the  stone-floor,  in  his  clanking-  chains,  with  hurried  steps,  and  a 
countenance  of  unspeakable  horror.  The  son  was  lying-  on  his  face  upon 
his  bed  of  straw,  and  had  not  lifted  up  his  head,  as  the  massy  bolts  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  door  creaked  sullenly  on  its  hing-es.  The  father 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  for  some  time,  as  if  I  had  been  a  strang^er  in- 
truding- upon  his  misery ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  knew  me,  shut  them  with 
a  deep  g-roan,  and  pointed  to  his  son.  *'  I  have  murdered  WilHam — I 
have  broug-ht  my  only  son  to  the  scaffold,  and  I  am  doomed  to  hell !"  I 
g-ently  called  on  the  youth  by  name,  but  he  was  insensible — he  was  lying- 
in  a  fit.  "  I  fear  he  will  not  awake  out  of  that  fit,"  cried  the  old  man  with 
a  broken  voice.  "  They  have  come  upon  him  every  day  since  our  con- 
demnation, and  sometimes  during-  the  night.  It  is  not  fear  for  himself 
that  bring-s  them  on — for  my  boy,  thoug-h  g-uilty,  is  brave — but  he  con- 
tinues looking-  on  my  face  for  hours,  till  at  last  he  seems  to  lose  all  sense, 
and  falls  down  in  strong-  convulsions,  often  upon  the  stone  floor,  till  he 
is  all  covered  with  blood."  The  old  man  then  went  up  to  his  son,  knelt 
down,  and,  putting-  aside  the  thick  clustering-  hair  from  his  forehead, 
continued  kissing  him  for  some  minutes,  with  deep  sobs,  but  eyes  dry 
as  dust. 

'  But  why  should  I  recal  to  my  remembrance,  or  describe  to  you  every 
hour  of  ang-uish  that  I  witnessed  in  that  cell.  For  several  weeks  it  was 
all  ag-ony  and  despair — the  Bible  lay  unheeded  before  their  g-hastly  eyes — 
and  for  them  there  was  no  consolation.  The  old  man's  soul  was  filled 
but  with  one  thoug-ht — that  he  had  deluded  his  son  into  sin,  death,  and 
eternal  punishment.  He  never  slept ;  but  visions,  terrible  as  those  of 
sleep,  seemed  often  to  pass  before  him,  till  I  have  seen  the  g-rey  hairs 
bristle  horribly  over  his  temples,  and  big-  drops  of  sweat  plash  down  upon 
the  floor.  I  sometimes  thought  that  they  would  both  die  before  the  day 
of  execution ;  but  their  mortal  sorrows,  though  they  sadly  changed  both 
face  and  frame,  seemed  at  last  to  give  a  horrible  energy  to  life,  and 
every  morning  that  I  visited  them  they  were  stronger,  and  more  broadly 
awake  in  the  chill  silence  of  their  lonesome  prison-house. 

*  I  know  not  how  a  deep  change  was  at  last  wrought  upon  their  souls, 
but  two  days  before  that  of  execution,  on  entering  their  cell,  I  found 
them  sitting  calm  and  composed  by  each  other's  side,  with  the  Bible  open 
before  them.  Their  faces,  though  pale  and  haggard,  had  lost  that  glare 
of  misery  that  so  long  had  shone  about  their  restless  and  wandering- 
eyes,  and  they  looked  like  men  recovering  from  a  long  and  painful  sick- 
ness. I  almost  thought  I  saw  something  like  a  faint  smile  of  hope. 
"  God  has  been  merciful  unto  us,"  said  the  father,  with  a  calm  voice. — ■ 
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*'  I  must  not  think  that  he  has  forg-iven  my  sins,  but  he  has  enabled  ine 
to  look  on  my  poor  son's  face — to  kiss  him — to  fold  him  in  my  arms — 
to  pray  for  him — to  fall  asleep  with  him  in  my  bosom,  as  I  used  often  to 
do  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when,  during-  the  heat  of  mid-day,  I  rested 
from  labour  below  the  trees  of  my  own  farm.  We  have  found  resig-nation 
at  last,  and  are  prepared  to  die." 

'  There  were  no  transports  of  deluded  enthusiasm  in  the  souls  of  these 
unhappy  men.  They  had  never  doubted  the  truth  of  revealed  relig-ion, 
although  they  had  fatally  disreg-arded  its  precepts  ;  and  now  that  remorse 
had  g-iven  way  to  penitence,  and  nature  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
thoug-ht  of  inevitable  death,  the  light  that  had  been  darkened,  but  never 
exting-uished  in  their  hearts,  rose  up  anew  ;  and,  knowing-  that  their  souls 
were  immortal,  they  humbly  put  their  faith  in  the  mercy  of  their  Creator 
and  their  Redeemer. 

'  It  was  during-  that  resig-ned  and  serene  hour,  that  the  old  man  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  the  mother  of  his  poor  unhappy  boy.  '  I  told  him  the 
truth  calmly,  and  calmly  he  heard  it  all.  On  the  day  of  his  condemna- 
tion, she  had  been  deprived  of  her  reason,  and,  in  the  house  of  a  kind 
friend,  whose  name  he  blessed,  now  remained  in  merciful  ig-norance  of 
all  that  had  befallen,  believing-  herself,  indeed,  to  be  a  motherless  widow, 
but  one  who  had  long-  ag-o  lost  her  husband,  and  all  her  children,  in  tlie 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  At  this  recital  his  soul  was  satisfied.  The 
son  said  nothing-,  but  wept  long-  and  bitterly. 

*  The  day  of  execution  came  at  last.  The  g-reat  city  lay  still  as  on  the 
morning-  of  the  Sabbath  day ;  and  all  the  ordinary  business  of  life  seemed, 
by  one  consent  of  the  many  thousand  hearts  beating-  there,  to  be  sus- 
pended. But  as  the  hours  advanced,  the  frequent  tread  of  feet  was  heard 
in  every  avenue ;  the  streets  beg-an  to  fill  with  pale,  anxious,  and  impa- 
tient faces  ;  and  many  eyes  were  turned  to  the  dials  on  the  steeples, 
watching-  the  silent  progress  of  the  finger  of  time,  till  it  should  reach  the 
point  at  which  the  curtain  was  to  be  drawn  up  from  before  a  most 
mournful  tragedy. 

*  The  hour  was  faintly  heard  through  the  thick  prison  walls  by  us,  who 
were  together  for  the  last  time  in  the  condemned  cell.  I  had  administered 
to  them  the  most  awful  rite  of  our  religion,  and  father  and  son  sat  to- 
gether as  silent  as  death.  The  door  of  the  dungeon  opened,  and  several 
persons  came  in.  One  of  them,  who  had  a  shrivelled  bloodless  face,  and 
small  red  grey  eyes,  an  old  man,  feeble  and  tottering,  but  cruel  in  his 
decrepitude,  laid  hold  of  the  son  with  his  palsied  fingers,  and  began  to 
pinion  his  arms  with  a  cord.  No  resistance  was  offered ;  but,  straight 
and  untrembling,  stood  that  tall  and  beautiful  youth,  while  the  fiend  bound 
him  for  execution.  At  this  mournful  sight,  how  could  I  bear  to  look  on 
his  father's  face  ?  Yet  thither  were  mine  eyes  impelled  by  the  agony 
that  afflicted  my  commiserating  soul.  During  that  hideous  gaze,  he  was 
insensible  of  the  executioner's  approach  towards  himself ;  and  all  the  time 
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that  the  cords  were  encircling"  his  own  arms,  he  felt  them  not, — he  saw 
nothing"  but  his  son  standing"  at  last  before  him,  ready  for  the  scaflFold. 

'  I  darkly  recollect  a  long-  dark  vaulted  passage,  and  the  echoing-  tread 
of  footsteps,  till  all  at  once  we  stood  in  a  crowded  hall,  with  a  thousand 
eyes  fixed  on  these  two  miserable  men.  How  milike  were  they  to  all 
beside  !  They  sat  down  tog"ether  within  the  shadow  of  death.  Prayers 
were  said,  and  a  psalm  was  sung",  in  which  their  voices  were  heard  to 
join,  with  tones  that  wrung"  out  tears  from  the  hardest  or  the  most  careless 
heart.  Often  had  I  heard  those  voices  sing-ing"  in  my  own  peaceful 
church,  before  evil  had  disturbed,  or  misery  broken  them ; — but  the  last 
word  of  the  psalm  was  sung",  and  the  hour  of  their  departure  was  come. 

*  They  stood  at  last  upon  the  scaffold.  That  long*  street,  that  seemed 
to  stretch  away  interminably  from  the  old  prison-house,  was  paved  with 
uncovered  heads,  for  the  moment  these  ghosts  appeared,  that  mig-hty 
crowd  felt  reverence  for  human  nature  so  terribly  tried,  and  prayers  and 
blessing-s,  passionately  ejaculated,  or  convulsively  stifled,  went  hovering- 
over  all  the  multitude,  as  if  they  feared  some  g"reat  calamity  to  themselves, 
and  felt  standing-  on  the  first  tremor  of  an  earthquake. 

'  It  was  a  most  beautiful  summer's  day  on  which  they  were  led  out  to 
die ;  and  as  the  old  man  raised  his  eyes,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  sky,  the 
clouds  lay  motionless  on  that  blue  translucent  arch,  and  the  sun  shone 
joyously  over  the  magnificent  heavens.  It  seemed  a  day  made  for  happi- 
ness or  for  mercy.  But  no  pardon  dropped  down  from  these  smiling- 
skies,  and  the  vast  multitude  were  not  to  be  denied  the  troubled  feast  of 
death.  Many  who  now  stood  there  wished  they  had  been  in  the  heart  of 
some  far-off  wood  or  glen  ;  there  was  shrieking-  and  fainting",  not  only 
among  maids,  and  wives,  and  matrons,  who  had  come  there  in  the 
mystery  of  their  hearts,  but  men  fell  down  in  their  strength, — for  it  was 
an  overwhelming  thing  to  behold  a  father  and  his  only  son  now  haltered 
for  a  shameful  death.  "  Is  my  father  with  me  on  the  scaffold? — give 
me  his  hand,  for  I  see  him  not."  I  joined  their  hands  together,  and  at 
that  moment  the  great  bell  in  the  cathedral  tolled,  but  I  am  convinced 
neither  of  them  heard  the  sound. — For  a  moment  there  seemed  to  be  no 
such  thing  as  sound  in  the  world  ; — and  then  all  at  once  the  multitude 
heaved  like  the  sea,  and  uttered  a  wild  yelling  shriek. — Their  souls  were 
in  eternity — and  I  fear  not  to  say  not  an  eternity  of  grief.' 


THE  YOUNG   ROBBER. 

I  WAS  born  at  the  little  town  of  Frosinone,  which  lies  at  the  skirts  of 
the  Abruzzi.  My  father  had  made  a  little  property  in  trade,  and  gave  me 
some  education,  as  he  intended  me  for  the  church ;  but  I  had  kept  gay 
company  too  much  to  relish  the  cowl,  so  I  grew  up  a  loiterer  about  the 
place.     I  was  a  heedless  fellow,  a  little  quarrelsome  on  occasion,  but 
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g-ood- humoured  in  the  main ;  so  I  made  my  way  very  well  for  a  time, 
until  I  fell  in  love.  There  lived  in  our  town  a  surveyor  or  land  bailiff  of 
the  prince's,  who  had  a  young-  daug-hter,  a  beautiful  g-irl  of  sixteen  :  she 
was  looked  upon  as  something-  better  than  the  common  run  of  our  towns- 
folk, and  was  kept  almost  entirely  at  home.  I  saw  her  occasionally,  and 
became  madly  in  love  with  her — she  looked  so  fresh  and  tender,  and  so 
different  from  the  sun-burnt  females  to  whom  I  had  been  accustomed. 

As  my  father  kept  me  in  money,  I  always  dressed  well,  and  took  all 
opportunities  of  showing-  myself  off  to  advantag-e  in  the  eyes  of  the  little 
beauty.  1  used  to  see  her  at  church ;  and  as  I  could  play  a  little  upon 
the  guitar,  I  g^ave  a  tune  sometimes  under  her  window  of  an  evening- ; 
and  I  tried  to  have  interviews  with  her  in  her  father^s  vineyard,  not  far 
from  the  town,  where  she  sometimes  walked.  She  was  evidently  pleased 
with  me,  but  she  was  young-  and  shy ;  and  her  father  kept  a  strict  eye 
upon  her,  and  took  alarm  at  my  attentions,  for  he  had  a  bad  opinion  of 
me,  and  looked  for  a  better  match  for  his  daug-hter.  I  became  furious 
at  the  difficulties  thrown  in  my  way,  having-  been  accustomed  always  to 
easy  success  among-  the  women,  being-  considered  one  of  the  smartest 
young-  fellows  of  the  plac 

Her  father  brought  home  a  suitor  for  her,  a  rich  farmer  from  a  neigh- 
bouring- town.  The  wedding--day  was  appointed,  and  preparations  were 
making-.  I  g-ot  sig-ht  of  her  at  her  window,  and  I  thoug-ht  she  looked 
sadly  at  me.  I  determined  the  match  should  not  take  place,  cost  what 
it  mig-ht.  I  met  her  intended  bridegroom  in  the  market-place,  and  could 
not  restrain  the  expression  of  my  rag-e.  A  few  hot  words  passed  between 
us,  when  I  drew  my  stiletto  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  I  fled  to  a 
neig-hbouring-  church  for  refug-e,  and  with  a  Httle  money  I  obtained  abso- 
lution, but  I  did  not  dare  to  venture  from  my  asylum. 

At  that  time  our  captain  was  forming  his  troop.  He  had  known  me 
from  boyhood ;  and  hearing-  of  my  situation,  came  to  me  in  secret,  and 
made  such  offers,  that  I  ag-reed  to  enrol  myself  among-  his  followers. 
Indeed,  I  had  more  than  once  thought  of  taking  to  this  mode  of  life, 
having  known  several  brave  fellows  of  the  mountains,  who  used  to  spend 
their  money  freely  among  us  youngsters  of  the  town.  I  accordingly  left 
ray  asylum  late  one  night,  repaired  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting, 
took  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  became  one  of  the  troop.  We  were  for 
some  time  in  a  distant  part  of  the  mountains,  and  our  wild  adventurous 
kind  of  life  hit  my  fancy  wonderfully,  and  diverted  my  thoughts.  At 
length  they  returned  with  all  their  violence  to  the  recollection  of  Rosetta : 
the  solitude  in  which  I  often  found  myself  gave  me  time  to  brood  over 
her  imeige ;  and,  as  I  have  kept  watch  at  night  over  our  sleeping  camp 
in  the  mountains,  my  feelings  have  been  roused  almost  to  a  fever. 

At  length  we  shifted  our  ground,  and  determined  to  make  a  descent 
upon  the  road  between  Terracina  and  Naples.  In  the  course  of  our  ex- 
pedition we  passed  a  day  or  two  in  the  woody  mountains  which  rise  above 
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Frosinone.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  felt  when  I  looked  down  upon  the 
place,  and  disting-uished  the  residence  of  Rosetta.  I  determined  to  have 
an  interview  with  her  ; — but  to  what  purpose  ?  I  could  not  expect  that 
she  would  quit  her  home,  and  accompany  me  in  my  hazardous  life  among 
the  mountains.  She  had  been  brought  up  too  tenderly  for  that;  and 
when  I  looked  upon  the  women  who  were  associated  with  some  of  our 
troop,  I  could  not  have  borne  the  thoughts  of  her  being  their  companion. 
All  return  to  my  former  life  was  likewise  hopeless,  for  a  price  was  set 
upon  my  head.  Still  I  determined  to  see  her;  the  very  hazard  and 
fruitlessness  of  the  thing  made  me  furious  to  accomplish  it. 

It  is  about  three  weeks  since  I  persuaded  our  captain  to  draw  down  to 
the  vicinity  of  Frosinone,  in  hopes  of  entrapping  some  of  its  principal  in- 
habitants, and  compelling  them  to  a  ransom.  We  were  lying  in  ambush 
towards  evening,  not  far  from  the  vineyard  of  Rosetta's  father.  I  stole 
quietly  from  my  companions,  and  drew  near  to  reconnoitre  the  place  of 
her  frequent  walks.  How  my  heart  beat  vv^hen  among  the  vines  I  beheld 
the  gleaming  of  a  white  dress  !  I  knew  it  must  be  Rosetta's ;  it  being 
rare  for  any  female  of  the  place  to  dress  in  white.  I  advanced  secretly 
and  without  noise,  until,  putting  aside  the  vines,  I  stood  suddenly  before 
her.  She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  but  I  seized  her  in  my  arms,  put  my 
hand  upon  her  mouth,  and  conjured  her  to  be  silent.  .  I  poured  out  all 
the  frenzy  of  my  passion ;  offered  to  renounce  my  mode  of  life ;  to  put 
my  fate  in  her  hands ;  to  fly  with  her  where  we  might  live  in  safety 
together.  All  that  I  could  say  or  do  would  not  pacify  her.  Instead  of 
love,  horror  and  affright  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  her  breast. 
She  struggled  partly  from  my  grasp,  and  filled  the  air  with  her  cries.     . 

In  an  instant  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  my  companions  were  around 
us.  I  would  have  given  any  thing  at  that  moment  had  she  been  safe  out 
of  our  hands,  and  in  her  father's  house.  It  was  too  late.  The  captain 
pronounced  her  a  prize,  and  ordered  that  she  should  be  borne  to  the 
mountains.  I  represented  to  him  that  she  was  my  prize ;  that  I  had  a 
previous  claim  to  her ;  and  I  mentioned  ray  former  attachment.  He 
sneered  bitterly  in  reply ;  observed  that  brigands  had  no  business  with 
village  intrigues,  and  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  troop,  all  spoils 
of  the  kind  were  determined  by  lot.  Love  and  jealousy  were  raging  in 
my  heart,  but  I  had  to  choose  between  obedience  and  death.  I  surrendered 
her  to  the  captain,  and  we  made  for  the  mountains. 

She  was  overcome  by  affright,  and  her  steps  were  so  feeble  and  falter- 
ing that  it  was  necessary  to  support  her.  I  could  not  endure  the  idea 
that  my  comrades  should  touch  her,  and  assuming  a  forced  tranquillity, 
begged  that  she  might  be  confided  to  me,  as  one  to  whom  she  was  more 
accustomed.  The  captain  regarded  me,  for  a  moment,  with  a  searching 
look,  but  I  bore  it  without  flinching,  and  he  consented.  I  took  her  in 
my  arms  ;  she  was  almost  senseless.  Her  head  rested  on  my  shoulder ; 
I  felt  her  breath  on  my  face,  and  it  seemed  to  fan  the  flame  which  de- 
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voured  me.     Oh  God !  to  have  this  g-lowing-  treasure  in  my  arms,  and 
yet  to  think  it  was  not  mine  ! 

We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  I  ascended  it  with  difficulty, 
particularly  where  the  woods  were  thick,  but  I  would  not  relinquish  my 
delicious  burden.  I  reflected  with  rag-e,  however,  that  I  must  soon  do  so. 
The  thoug-hts  that  so  delicate  a  creature  must  be  abandoned  to  my  rude 
companions,  maddened  me.  I  felt  tempted,  the  stiletto  in  my  hand,  to 
cut  my  way  throug-h  them  all,  and  bear  her  off  in  triumph.  I  scarcely 
conceived  the  idea  before  I  saw  its  rashness ;  but  my  brain  was  fevered 
with  the  thoug*ht  that  any  but  myself  should  enjoy  her  charms.  I  en- 
deavoured to  outstrip  my  companions  by  the  quickness  of  my  movements, 
and  to  g-et  a  little  distance  ahead,  in  case  any  favourable  opportunity  of 
escape  should  present.  Vain  effort !  The  voice  of  the  captain  suddenly 
ordered  a  halt.  I  trembled,  but  had  to  obey.  The  poor  g-irl  partly 
opened  a  languid  eye,  but  was  without  streng-th  or  motion.  I  laid  her 
upon  the  grass.  The  captain  darted  on  me  a  terrible  look  of  suspicion, 
and  ordered  me  to  scour  the  woods  with  my  companions  in  search  of  some 
shepherd,  who  might  be  sent  to  her  father's  to  demand  a  ransom 

I  saw  at  once  the  peril.  To  resist  with  violence  was  certain  death, 
but  to  leave  her  alone,  in  the  power  of  the  captain ! — I  spoke  out  then 
with  a  fervour,  inspired  by  my  passion  and  my  despair.  I  reminded  the 
captain  that  I  was  the  first  to  seize  her ;  that  she  was  my  prize ;  and  that 
my  previous  attachment  for  her  ought  to  make  her  sacred  among  my 
companions.  I  insisted,  therefore,  that  he  should  pledge  me  his  word 
to  respect  her,  otherwise  I  should  refuse  obedience  to  his  orders.  His 
only  reply  was  to  cock  his  carbine,  and  at  the  signal  my  comrades  did 
the  same.  They  laughed  with  cruelty  at  my  impotent  rage.  What  could 
I  do  ?  I  felt  the  madness  of  resistance.  1  was  menaced  on  all  hands, 
and  my  companions  obliged  me  to  follow  them.  She  rem.ained  alone  with 
the  chief — yes,  alone — and  almost  lifeless  ! — 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  a  shepherd.  I  ran  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
deer,  eager,  if  possible,  to  get  back  before  what  I  dreaded  might  take 
jilace.  I  had  left  my  companions  far  behind,  and  I  rejoined  them  before 
they  had  reached  one-half  the  distance  I  had  made.  I  hurried  them 
back  to  the  place  where  we  had  left  the  captain.  As  we  approached,  I 
beheld  him  seated  by  the  side  of  Rosetta .  His  triumphant  look,  and  the 
desolate  condition  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  left  me  no  doubt  of  her  fate. 
I  know  not  how  I  restrained  my  fury. 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  by  guiding-  her  hand,  that  she  was 
made  to  trace  a  few  characters,  requesting  her  father  to  send  three 
hundred  dollars  as  her  ransom.  The  letter  was  dispatched  by  the 
shepherd.  When  he  was  gone,  the  chief  turned  sternly  to  me :  '  You 
have  set  an  example,'  said  he,  '  of  mutiny  and  self-will,  which,  if  in- 
dulged, would  be  ruinous  to  the  troop.  Had  i  treated  you  as  our  laws 
require,  this  bullet  would  have  been  driven  through  your  brain.     But 
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vou  are  an  old  friend ;  I  have  borne  patiently  with  your  fury  and  your 
folly.  I  have  even  protected  you  from  a  foolish  passion  that  would  have 
unmanned  you.  As  to  this  girl,  the  laws  of  our  association  must  have 
their  course.'  So  saying-,  he  g-ave  his  commands  :  lots  were  drawn,  and 
the  helpless  g-irl  was  abandoned  to  the  troop. 

Hell  was  rag'ing-  in  my  heart.  I  beheld  the  impossibility  of  aveng-ing* 
myself;  and  I  felt  that,  according*  to  the  articles  in  which  we  stood 
bound  to  one  another,  the  captain  was  in  the  right.  I  rushed  with  frenzy 
from  the  place ;  I  threw  myself  upon  the  earth ;  tore  up  the  g-rass  with 
my  hands,  and  beat  my  head  and  g-nashed  my  teeth  in  ag-ony  and  rag-e. 
When  at  leng-th  I  returned,  I  beheld  the  wretched  victim,  pale,  dis- 
hevelled, her  dress  torn  and  disordered.  An  emotion  of  pity,  for  a 
moment,  subdued  my  fierce  feeling's.  I  bore  her  to  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
and  leaned  her  g-ently  ag-ainst  it.  I  took  my  g-ourd,  w^hich  was  filled  with 
wine,  and  applying"  it  to  her  lips,  endeavoured  to  make  her  swallow  a 
little.  To  what  a  condition  was  she  reduced !  she,  whom  I  had  once 
seen  the  pride  of  Frosinone !  who  but  a  short  time  before  I  had  beheld 
sporting  in  her  father's  vineyard,  so  fresh,  and  beautiful,  and  happy  !  Her 
teeth  were  clenched;  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground;  her  form  without 
motion,  and  in  a  state  of  absolute  insensibility.  I  hung  over  her  in  an 
agony  of  recollection  at  all  that  she  had  been,  and  of  anguish  at  what  I 
now  beheld  her.  I  darted  round  a  look  of  horror  at  my  companions,  who 
seemed  like  so  many  fiends  exulting  in  the  downfall  of  an  angel !  and  I 
felt  a  horror  at  myself  for  being  their  accomplice. 

The  captain,  always  suspicious,  saw,  with  his  usual  penetration,  what 
was  passing  within  me,  and  ordered  me  to  go  upon  the  ridge  of  the  vroods, 
to  keep  a  look  out  over  the  neighbourhood,  and  await  the  return  of  the 
shepherd.  I  obeyed,  of  course,  stifling  the  fury  that  raged  within  me, 
though  I  felt  for  the  moment  that  he  was  my  most  deadly  foe. 

On  my  way,  however,  a  ray  of  reflection  came  across  my  mind.  I 
perceived  that  the  captain  was  but  following,  with  strictness,  the  terrible 
laws  to  which  we  had  sworn  fidelity.  That  the  passion  by  which  I  had 
been  blinded  might,  with  justice,  have  been  fatal  to  me,  but  for  his  for- 
bearance ;  that  he  had  penetrated  my  soul,  and  had  taken  precautions, 
by  sending  me  out  of  the  way,  to  prevent  my  committing  any  excess  in 
my  anger.     From  that  instant  I  felt  that  I  was  capable  of  pardoning  him. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  country  was  solitary  and  secure,  and  in  a  short  time  I  beheld  the 
shepherd  at  a  distance  crossing  the  plain.  I  hastened  to  meet  him.  He 
had  obtained  nothing.  He  had  found  the  father  plunged  in  the  deepest 
distress.  He  had  read  the  letter  with  violent  emotion,  and  then  calming 
himself  with  a  sudden  exertion,  he  had  replied  coldly,  '  My  daughter  has 
been  dishonoured  by  those  wretches  :  let  her  be  returned  without  ransom, 
or  let  her  die  !' 

I  shuddered  at  this  reply.     I  knew,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  troop. 
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her  death  was  inevitable.  Our  oaths  required  it.  I  felt,  nevertheless, 
that  not  having"  been  able  to  have  her  to  myself,  I  could  become  her 
executioner ! 

After  the  report  of  the  shepherd,  I  returned  with  him,  and  the  chieftain 
received  from  his  lips  the  refusal  of  the  father. 

At  a  sig-nal,  which  we  all  understood,  we  followed  him  to  some  distance 
from  the  victim.  He  there  pronounced  her  sentence  of  death.  Every 
one  stood  ready  to  execute  his  order ;  but  I  interfered.  I  observed  that 
there  was  something-  due  to  pity  as  well  as  to  justice.  That  I  was  as 
ready  as  any  one  to  approve  the  implacable  law,  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  all  those  who  hesitated  to  pay  the  ransoms  demanded  for  our 
prisoners  ;  but  that  thoug-h  the  sacrifice  was  proper,  it  ought  to  be  made 
without  cruelty.  The  night  is  approaching-,  continued  I ;  she  will  soon 
be  wrapped  in  sleep  ;  let  her  then  be  dispatched.  All  I  now  claim  on  the 
Score  of  former  fondness  for  her  is,  let  me  strike  the  blow.  I  will  do 
it  as  surely,  but  more  tenderly  than  another.  Several  raised  their  voices 
against  my  proposition,  but  the  captain  imposed  silence  on  them.  He 
told  me  I  might  conduct  her  into  a  thicket  at  some  distance,  and  he 
relied  upon  my  promise. 

I  hastened  to  seize  upon  my  prey.  There  was  a  forlorn  kind  of  tri- 
umph at  having  at  length  become  her  exclusive  possessor.  I  bore  her  off 
into  the  thickness  of  the  forest.  She  remained  in  the  same  state  of  in- 
sensibility and  stupor.  I  was  thankful  that  she  did  not  recollect  me  ;  for 
had  she  once  murmured  my  name,  I  should  have  been  overcome.  She 
slept  at  length  in  the  arms  of  him  who  was  to  poniard  her.  Many  were 
the  conflicts  I  underwent  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  strike  the  blow. 
But  my  heart  had  become  sore  by  the  recent  conflicts  it  had  undergone, 
and  I  dreaded  lest,  by  procrastination,  some  other  should  become  her 
executioner.  When  her  repose  had  continued  for  some  time,  I  separated 
myself  gently  from  her,  that  I  might  not  disturb  her  sleep,  and  seizing- 
suddenly  my  poniard,  plunged  it  into  her  bosom.  A  painful  and  con- 
centrated murmur,  but  without  any  convulsive  movement,  accompanied 
her  last  sigh. — So  perished  this  unfortunate  ! 
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It  was  seven  o'clock,  on  a  cold  December  evening,  when  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Shaveall  found  the  privacy  of  his  Saturday  night's  preparatory  lucu- 
brations broken  in  upon.,  by  the  sudden  call  of  an  unexpected,  though, 
for  sundry  reasons,  and  these  not  light,  a  scarcely  unwelcome  visitor — 
had  he  timed  himself  a  little  better.  It  was  barbarous  and  ignorant ;  but 
barbarity  is  a  thing  too  common  now-a-days  to  be  much  wondered  at ; 
and  ignorance  is  a  crime  happily  within  the  pale  of  forgiveness.     In  both 
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conclusions,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Shaveall  acquiesced,  as,  in  a  hurried 
manner,  he  arrang-ed  the  appearance  of  his  outer  man,  unfortunately,  at 
the  moment,  in  rather  a  state  of  deshabille. 

'  Bless  my  heart,'  said  the  reverend  g-entleman,  seizing*  the  intruder's 
hand  within  both  of  his  own,  '  I  hardly  knew  you.  Dear  me,  is  it  you, 
Mr.  John  ?  I  really  did  not  anticipate  this  honour.  So  you  have  re- 
turned, have  you  ?  We  have  been  a  long-  time,  Mr.  John,  many  lustra, 
without  you.  How  many  years — ay,  years,  is  it  since  you  were  last  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ?  I  don't  think  now — let  me  see — that  I  have 
looked  upon  you  since  you  passed  this  way,  seven  years  ago,  on  your 
journey  to  Oxford.  What  a  difference  upon  you  since  that  time  !  then  so 
little  and  chubby,  now  so  tall  and  handsome !  '  Like  Pelion  to  a  wart.' 
There  is  not  more  difference  between  Bacchus  and  the  Belvidere  Apollo, 
(hem).  Time  has  completely  metamorphosed  you,  Mr.  John;  and  in 
every  way  for  the  better.' 

'  Why,'  said  Mr.  John  Oliphant,  who  had  listened  to  the  pastor's 
rhapsody  with  a  g-ood-natured  smile  on  his  face,  and  some  little  tickling" 
of  amusement,  *  the  time  is  sufficient  to  have  made  a  Dennis  O'Brien  of 
me,  althoug-h  I  had  been  as  minikin-like  as  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson.  It 
may  not  have  done  this ;  but  it  has  made  a  man  of  a  stripling*  of  sixteen, 
which,  if  I  opine  rig-htly,  I  happened  to  be  at  that  precise  period.  I 
must  return  your  compHments,  and  assure  you,  that  I  never  saw  you 
before  looking*  better,  Mr.  Shaveall,  only  a  little  rounder  and  rosier,  ay  ?' 
added  Mr.  John,  facetiously,  glancing*  first  down  on  the  nether  person  of 
the  minister,  and  then  to  his  full-blossomed  cheeks. 

'  No,  no,  Mr.  John ;  hard  study  and  anxiety  for  my  flock  will  keep  me 
down  as  long  as  I  live.  I  can  scarcely  believe  your  remark  in  this  par- 
ticular altogether  sincere,'  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  looking  serious ; 
then  adding,  after  a  pause,  '  You  have  travelled,  I  believe,  within  this 
year  or  two,  after  finishing  your  studies — your  classical  studies  I  mean. 
As  to  your  studies  of  '  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,'  they  can  be  but 
commencing  yet:  these  are  studies  of  perhaps  equal  importance,  and 
scarcely  less  difficult.  You  know  what  the  ethical  Pope  says, 
'  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.' 

*  Oh,  ay,'  replied  Mr.  John ;  *  1  have  travelled,  and  to  what  purpose  is 
a  problem.  Bruce,  you  know,  sought  the  fountain  of  the  Nile,  the 
'Jiuvius  septemjiuus'  of  the  poets ;  Park  wandered  by  the  African  Niger, 
dogging  it  in  its  wanderings,  and  determined  to  know  its  proceedings, 
like  a  catchpole  with  his  eye  on  a  pickpocket ;  while  John  Legh,  M.  P. 
chose  to  gaze,  with  admiration  and  damp  feet,  on  the  cataracts  of  Egypt. 
None  of  these  things  have  I  seen,  nor  intend  '  Deo  Vokntc'  Master 
John  Oliphant  preferred  France  and  Italy  for  his  money ; — and  he  has 
got  quit  of  some  of  it,  without  farther  extending  his  researches.  As  he 
has  a  lighter  pocket,  pray  Heaven  he  may  have  obtained  a  solider  head.' 
'  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Mr.  John,  you  are  a  tolerable  wit — you  are  a  bit  of  a 
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wag-,  Mr.  John ;  very  humorous,  upon  my  word.  Swift  and  Rabelais  are 
not  entirely  dead  while  we  have  you  among-  us,  Mr.  John.  Knowledge  o^ 
the  world  sharpens  the  intellects  and  enlarges  the  comprehension  ;  or, 
as  Ovid  says, 

'  Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.' 
The  Hull  people,  in  com.memorating-  the  services  on  his  tombstone  that 
the  g-reat  Andrew  Marvell  had  rendered  them,  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
that  'his  mind  was  improved  by  education,  study,  and  travel.' — The  same, 
without  flattery,  may  be  said  of  you,  Mr.  John.  The  French,  sir,  must, 
by  all  accounts,  be  a  lawless,  g-odless,  reg-ardless,  turbulent  set  of  people ; 
as  fickle  as  mercury  and  as  talkative  as  parrots.  Commend  me  to  the  old 
proverb,  '  Deep  waters  make  the  least  noise.'  Louis  must  be  sorely  put  to 
it  by  them.  As  for  the  Itahans,  Mr.  John,  I  dare  say  you  would  lose 
none  of  your  respect  for  the  ancient  Romans,  in  your  observations  on 
their  modern  descendants.  They  say  that  the  inns  are  full  of  vermin — 
is  such  the  case?  That  Neapolitan  revolution  was  a  terrible  flash  in 
the  pan.' 

*  Why,  sir,  as  Goldsmith's  Mrs.  Rig'marole  says,  *  times  on  the  whole 
are  very  much  alike.'  The  French,  with  their  scraping-,  bowing-,  politesse, 
affectation,  petit-maitreism,  philosophie,  and  trumpery,  have  their  g-ood 
among-  them  as  well  as  we  have  ourselves  ;  and  it  would  be  more  telling- 
us  that  we  were  as  careful  of  correcting-  our  own  faults,  as  forward  in 
laughing-  at  the  foibles  of  our  neig-hbours.  '  Two  blacks'  (as  quoting- 
proverbs  seems  the  rag-e)  *  never  can  make  a  white.'  The  Itahans, 
though  loose  as  the  sands,  and  indolent  as  the  Palus  Meotis,  can  scarcely 
be  called  barbarians,  when  they  have  '  improvisatores,  sculptoresque, 
pictores.'  If  a  man  were  a  Hottentot,  the  very  breathing-  of  their  at- 
mosphere, the  very  aspect  of  their  country,  should  polish  his  roug-h 
corners,  and  teach  him  civilization.     You  have  heard  of  Canova  ?' 

*  For  all  that  I  know  abowt  Canova,  they  may  be  barbarous  enough ; 

'  Bello  gerentes,  prselio  gaudentes  Teutones  ; 
but  you  will  allow,  that  they  have  not  the  national  spirit,  the  justice,  the 
g-enerosity,  the  devotedness,  the  nobility — I  had  almost  said  the  Chris- 
tianity of  soul,  which  characterized  the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  had 
their  Cicero  in  the  senate  and  Caesar  in  the  field.* 

While  the  last  of  these  words  were  dropping-  from  his  Nestorian  lips, 
a  slight  tap  was  heard  at  the  parlour  door ;  and  an  old  serving-- woman 
entered,  carr}  ing  a  paper  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  proceeded  to  her 
master's  chair.  '  Here  is  a  paper,  sir,  that  a  poor  woman  gave  me  at 
the  door ;  she  begs,  sir,  that  you  will  be  so  g-ood  as  look  at  it.  I  dinna 
ken  the  woman,  sir;  I  never  saw  her  between  the  e'en  afore,  to  my 
knowledg-e,  sir ;  but,  aiblins,  you'll  see  from  the  paper  the  drift  of  her 
messag-e.     She  seems  a  traveller,  1  think,  sir.' 

*  Very  well,  Jenny ;  you  may  go  away.  I  shall  let  you  know  all  the 
outs  and  ins  of  the  matter  in  two  minutes,' 
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It  was  evident,  unless  we  judg-e  uncharitably,  that,  had  the  minister 
been  '  by  himself  alone,'  the  petition  would  have  been  returned  unex- 
amined ;  but  a  slig-ht  constraint  on  his  own  feeling's  had  induced  him  to 
retain  it,  whatever  issue  mig-ht  follow.  With  a  demi-frown  on  his  coun- 
tenance, he  opened  it,  remarking-  to  his  visitor,  *  Some  petition  for 
charity,  now,  I  could  swear.  One  is  teased  out  of  his  senses  by  these 
beg-g-arly  creatures ;  '  earth's  refuse,  and  its  scum.*  No  spark  of  honest 
pride  about  them,  Mr.  John ;  all  dung-hill  knaves,  that  never  forg-et  their 
origin.     Sloth,  proflig-acy,  and  idleness,  keep  them  in  a  pretty  pickle.' 

After  adjusting"  his  silver  spectacles  to  his  nose,  he  proceeded  to  skim 
over  the  contents  in  a  kind  of  short-hand  style  of  reading*,  accompanied 
with  a  low  monotonous  murmur  of  the  voice,  as  if  a  stray  society  of  bees 
had  taken  up  shop  in  his  throat :  then,  with  a  see- saw  of  his  head,  he 
folded  it  up,  saying-  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  '  Just  as  I  told  you ;  a  fine  long- 
winded  harang-ue,  a  very  pathetic  story  of  being*  burnt  out;  husband 
defunct ;  four  starving*  children,  the  oldest  but  nine ;  can  neither  work 
nor  want;  tog*ether  with  a  long*  et  cetera  of  charity- traps,  capitally 
baited.  She  is  no  common  hand,  I'll  warrant  ye,  nor  new  to  the  trade. 
It  is  quite  a  profession  now-a-days,  Mr.  John,  quite  a  profession,  sir. 
Have  you  ever  read  Colquhoun  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  ?  a  work 
of  research,  a  capital  work,  sir.  It  '  calls  up  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep;'  ragamuffins  from  every  coal- cellar.  This  female  Peripatetic  does 
not  belong  to  this  parish,  so  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  her.  I  am  often 
ashamed  to  lay  my  poor's  roll  before  the  general  meetings  of  heritors. 
Every  parish  has  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  do  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  paupers.  The  heritors,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  John,  have  no 
need  to  reflect  on  me,  as  I  take  every  opportunity  of  screwing  up  the 
poor's-rates  as  tightly  as  possible.  Please  touch  the  bell,  and  let  us 
send  the  vagrant  and  her  tahsman  on  their  onward  travels;  though, 
were  I  to  act  right,  and  strictly  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  I  should  send 
for  the  constable,  and  commit  her.  But  my  principles,  Mr.  John,  my 
principles,  extend  to  the  utmost  latitude  of  Christian  charity  and  forbear- 
ance. Feeling  is  too  often  allowed  to  triumph  over  the  dictates  of 
reason.  Yet,  happy  it  is  for  us  all  '  when  even  our  failings  lean  to 
virtue's  side.' — *  Faith,  hope,  and  charity,'  says  St.  Paul,  '  these  three, 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.'  Touch  the  bell  again,  sir,  if  you 
please.  I  dare  say  Jenny  is  deaf.  She'll  be  confabulating  with  this 
ne'er-do-well,  I'll  warrant.' 

As  Jenny  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Oliphant,  rising  from  his  seat,  took 
the  paper  from  the  clergyman's  hand,  and  proceeded  half  way  towards 
her.  He  slipped  a  half-crown  into  her  palm  along  with  it,  and  said,  in  a 
firm  voice,  *  Give  that  to  the  poor  woman,  and  tell  her  to  go  about  her 
business,  as  we  have  no  more  to  say  to  her.  Tell  her,  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  does  not  belong  to  this  parish.' 

When  the  door  was  again  shut,  the  minister,  looking  over  to  Mr.  John, 
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and  twirling  his  thumbs,  said,  after  a  hem,  '  What,  sir,  is  your  opinion 
of  the  present  situation  of  pauperism  ?  What  do  you  attribute  as  the 
causes  of  its  rapid  progress  ?  Do  you  think  it  owing*  to  gradual  de- 
terioration of  morals,  or  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  increasing 
population  ?  Dr.  Chalmers  has  been  long  labouring  away  at  the  subject, 
but  I  can't  say  I  comprehend  him.  From  his  anxiety  to  be  over-per- 
spicuous, I  constantly  lose  his  drift.  Malthus  is  perfectly  correct,  when 
he  argues  for  the  extinction  of  public  begging.  No  man  can  walk  ten 
yards  from  his  house  without  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket ;  or,  at  least, 
and  that  is  almost  the  same  thing,  being  solicited  to  do  so.  No  man 
can  sit  half  an  hour  at  home  without  an  announcement  of  one  or  more 
of  these  door- visitors  saluting  his  ears.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  clear  for 
abolishing  all  legal  provision  for  the  poor  qua7n  primum.  Year  after 
year  we  are  getting  deeper  in.  Let  us  look  to  England,  and  tremble  for 
our  future  fate.  Let  our  motto  be,  '  Every  man  for  himself,  and  Heaven 
for  us  all.'     That's  my  version  of  the  business.' 

'  That  would  be  a  rapid  cure  for  a  long-protracted  disease,  and  might 
be  severe,  '  even  to  the  cutting  asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow.'  I 
am  afraid  such  a  radical  remedy  might  produce  rather  violent  effects. 
You  say  this  parish  is  very  much  burdened  with  poor  ?' 

•  Burdened !  Mr.  John,  why  they  are  a  plague  of  Egyptian  locusts, 
that  wholly  eat  us  up.  One  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  them.  I 
wish  we  could  get  one  half  of  them  shipped  off  for  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
that  region  of  milk  and  honey.  It  is  quite  unfair  of  travellers  to  publish 
unfavourable  accounts  of  what  they  may  have  seen.  Let  every  one  judge 
with  his  own  eyes :  had  they  met  in  with  a  snug  resting-place,  we  should 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  matter.  These  fellows  know  how  to  eat  the 
bread  of  luxury  in  privacy  and  silence.  We  have  plenty  of  cry  of  emi- 
gration among  the  lower  orders,  but  little  performance;  as  the  old  Scots 
proverb  remarks  roughly,  but  truly, 

'  Muckle  cry,  and  little  woo, 

As  the  deil  said  when  he  clipped  the  sow.' 

The  misery  and  misfortune  is,  that  three-fourths  of  them  are  beggars  of 
their  own  making.  People  talk  of  improvement  and  improvement,  of 
education  and  education ; — the  deuce  take  it,  I  dare  say  people  will  be 
driven  wrong  in  the  head  altogether.  These  are  prominent  signs  of  the 
times,-  and  need  no  astrological  interference  for  their  interpretation; — a 
barber's  son  talks  French,  and  affects  genteel  society ; — an  oyster- wench 
aims  at  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  is  mightily  in  love  with  the  last  new 
tragedy  ; — Cinderellas  lose  their  slippers  at  routs  below  stairs ; — and  the 
very  sweep — a  person  of  unsullied  honour — would  call  you  out  for  saying, 
that  you  scarcely  think  him  a  finished  gentleman.  We  have  long  had 
only  one  of  these  sooty  gentry  in  our  neighbourhood ;  but  within  these 
few  months  he  has  met  with  a  formidable  rival  in  a  brother  of  the  black 
brush,  who  has  pitched  his  tent  in  his  teeth,  and  rides  from  lane  to  lane. 
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with  a  spur  on  his  left  heel,  mounted  on  a  prime  jack-ass,  saddled  a- la- 
mode,  and  sweeps  a  whole  stack  by  contract.  Now  pray,  Mr.  John, 
when  are  all  these  thing's  to  stop  ? — '  Put  a  beg-^ar  on  horseback,  and  he 
must  ride  to  the  devil,'  without  tig-htening*  rein.  One-half  of  our  young" 
men,  and  eke  of  our  youn^  women,  have  expectations  much  above  what 
this  poor  world  can  supply.     Like  Pistol, 

'  They  talk  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys.' 
Of  course  they  are  disappointed — think  of  running  mad — and  are  com- 
mitted, as  the  last  of  their  speculations,  to  the  Lunatic  asylum,  where 
their  relations  enjoy  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  paying*  a  handsome 
board  for  them  during*  the  remainder  of  their  enviable  career.  The  other 
half,  far  seen  in  Cocker's  Arithmetic  and  LesHe's  Geometry,  commence 
business  in  hig-h  style,  and  on  scientific  principles — speculate  with  a  most 
stoical  certainty  of  success — become  bankrupt — receive,  for  a  few  months, 
the  benefit  of  jail  air  and  exercise,  and  wind  up  the  trag-i-comedy  in  a 
cessio.  Years  pass  on  ;  blunder  succeeds  blunder  in  an  indefinite  series, 
until  the  parish,  the  broad-shouldered  parish,  is  forced  into  its  parental 
provision : 

'  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  !' 
*  That  is  a  dreary  view  of  matters,'  said  Mr.  John,  somewhat  tickled 
with  the  minister's  volubility  and  knock-him-down  straig-ht- forwardness  ; 
'  what  now   shall  become  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  the  Education  Com- 
mittee— Dr.  Bell  and  his  method — Joseph  Lancaster  and  his  system  ? — 
But  I  am  fond  to  hope,  sir,  that  the  extension  of  education  has  faults 
and  enormities  laid  to  its  charg-e  of  which  it  is  quite  innocent.     A  strong 
light  may  dazzle  the  optics  of  the  weak ;  but  no  one  would  thence  infer, 
that  we  should  put  out  our  candles  in  order  to  see  more  distinctly.     A 
bilious   nabob  may  be  caught  in  a  shower  during  a  pleasure-walk,  and 
acquire  thence  a  sneezing,  and  a  pain  in  his  right  side ;  but  should  the 
whole  country  petition  and  pray  for  drought,  that  the  wells  may  be  filled 
with  dust  and  thirsty  frogs,  the  crops  burned  up,  and  the  community 
stewed  ?     Of  a  surety,  no ; — let  the  ophthalmatic  weakling  and  the  red- 
livered  nabob  look  to  themselves.     Man  lives  in  the  world,  and  not  in  an 
hospital,  and  the  interests  of  the  unit  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  a 
fraction.     In  no  country  has  education  taken  such  a  general  circuit  as 
with  ourselves  at  home  here  in  Scotland;  and  contradict  me  who  can, 
when  I  say,  that  nowhere  on  the  globe  is  there  a  greater  diflfusion  of 
civil,  moral,  and  rehgious  liberty.    If  a  man  wishes  that  freedom  of  action 
which  is  not  license — that  principle  of  honour  and  honesty  which  indi- 
cates uprightness  of  heart,  and  an  unrestrained  latitude  in  exercising  his 
religious  belief,  what  could  he  ask  more  than  is  to  be  found  ir 

'  This  Scotland,  and  this  now  V 
All  communities  contain,  indeed  all  society  necessarily  imphes,  a  mixture 
of  good  and  ill.     The  general  moral  standard  may  be  higher  or  lower, 
and  in  that  the  difference  of  its  aspect  must  consist.     We  '  are  of  the 
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earth  earthly,'  full  of  faults,  foibles,  and  frailties,  and  must  bear  with 
such  in  those  around  us.     If  we  are  in  search  of  a  Utopia,  or  an  Arcadia, 

we  must  look  for  it  in  some  other  sphere.     Pray,  sir,  what  other ? — 

but  stay,  I  am  g-etting-  rhetorical,  and  wading-  rather  beyond  my  depths. 
You  take  the  dark  side  of  the  question  like  your  professional  brother, 
Mr.  Crabbe.  The  Great  .Unknown  has  christened  that  g-entleman  the 
British  Juvenal,  and  worthily  so.  At  all  events,  you  have  authority  on 
your  side — poetical  authority,  Mr.  Shaveall.  Do  you  recollect  any  say- 
ing* of  Waller's  to  Charles  the  Second  ?' 

•  No,'  said  the  reverend  g-entleman,  scratching-  the  side  of  his  head,  as 
if  to  remove  a  cobweb  from  his  pericranium ;  '  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I 
do ; — my  memory  is  at  fault.' 

*  Well  then  it  was  this — that  '  poets  succeed  best  in  fiction.* 

At  this  individual  moment  the  minister,  pricking-  up  his  ears,  as  if 
some  sound  alarmed  him,  started  to  his  feet,  exclaiming-, — '  Hollo  !  Mr. 
John,  here  comes  the  mail.  There — I  know  by  the  sound,  that  it  is  just 
turning-  the  corner  of  the  bridg-e ; — they  always  blow  in  coming-  to  that 
spot.  Allow  me  to  assist  you  on  with  your  g-reat-coat.  Come,  come, 
put  on  your  upper  Benjamin ; — you  will  need  all  your  happing-s  in  this 
cold  nig-ht.  The  thermometer  is  at  thirty-four — only  two  above  the 
freezing'-point.  Best  respects  to  your  excellent  and  worthy  brother  ; — I 
hope  he  has  not  forg-ot  the  old  story  of  the  parish  of  Fatlands  ,•  but, 
perhaps,  Mr.  John,  you  are  not  acquainted  with  those  things ; — but,  you 
know,  a  friend  at  court  is  always  worth  so  much.  The  old  incumbent — 
put  in  another  button,  sir — is  surely  ensured  at  a  hig-h  premium  at  some 
of  the  offices.  These  folks  never  die ;  it  is  enoug-h  for  their  enjoyment, 
when  all  others  are  g-one,  to  keep  expectants,  •  sick  with  hope  deferred.' 
Compliments  to  all  inquiring-  friends  in  your  quarter.  I  hope  to  be  able 
doing-  myself  the  pleasure  of  spending-  a  few  days  with  your  amiable 
family,  at  Oliphant  Park,  this  spring-.' 

'  We  shall  all  be  very  happy  to  see  you,'  answered  Mr.  John.  *  Good 
bye;  I  hear  the  mail  has  stopped.  By  jing-o  it  is  off;  g-ood  bye,*  re- 
peated he,  hurriedly  shaking-s  hands. 

'  Run — run,'  cried  the  reverend  g-entleman  after  him ;  *  take  care,  and 
don't  lose  the  coach  ; — your  most  obedient.' 

After  this  winding-  up  of  the  conference,  the  minister  ling-ered,  listen- 
ing" in  suspense,  which  was  removed  by  the  sudden  stopping-,  and  the  as 
sudden  procedure  of  the  coach. — '  Well,'  thoug-ht  he  to  himself,  '  we  have 
parted,  thank  Heaven,  once  more.  He  seems  well  initiated,  poor  young- 
lad  ;  I  could  have  wished  to  dazzle  him  a  little ;  but  I  have  come  on  not 
so  far  amiss  notwithstanding-.  Let  him  but  report  correctly  to  his  brother, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  consequences.  For  all  his  opposition,  the 
debate  on  the  poor's-rates  must  be  decided  in  my  favour.  Heritors 
know  best  about  these  matters.' — ^Then  turning-  in,  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,   he   could  not   help  half- muttering-  aloud, — *  What  a  Scylla  and 
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Charybdis  I  have  escaped ! — I  expected  a  billet  of  a  week  at  least ;  but. 
thank  Heaven,  he  is  off  like  a  shot,  bag*  and  bag-g-ag-e,  and  I  wish  him  a 
g"Ood  journey.' 

.  No  sooner  did  he  ag-ain  find  himself  in  his  parlour,  than  he  rang*  his 
bell  a  little  briskly,  and  old  Jenny  stood,  like  an  attendant  spirit,  at  his 
elbow. — *  There,  take  this,'  said  he  to  his  worthy  domestic,  throwing  off 
his  coat;  *  I  don't  think  I  shall  have  any  more  visitors  this  evening. 
Take  care  and  fold  it  neatly.  Mind  now,  Jenny,  it  needs  no  brushing-. 
You  are  constantly  for  brushing,  Jenny,  but  you  never  think  how  brush- 
ing" wears  away  the  pile,  my  woman  ;  and  bring  me  my  old  coat,  docked 
in  the  tails, — that's  my  kind  of  jacket,  ye  ken;  likewise  my  carpet- 
slippers,*  he  added,  throwing  off  his  shoes ;  '  they're  dampish  a  wee, 
Jenny ;  but  dinna  be  drying  them  too  near  the  fire ; — that  makes  them  all 
crine  in.' 

Worthy  Jenny,  having*  received  her  orders  and  monitions,  departed, 
and  in  a  twinkling  returned  with  the  slippers  in  her  hand.  The  minister, 
now  seated,  was  in  the  act  of  unbuttoning-  the  knees  of  his  black  breeches, 
and  folding  the  flaps  upward.  As  Jenny  approached  him,  he  continued 
his  hortatory  monitions  as  follows  : — '  You  may  put  out  one  of  the 
candles,  Jenny ; — it's  extravag-ant  to  see  two  burning;  but,  before  you 
put  it  by  in  the  closet,  see  that  the  save-all  be  properly  put  on,  as  that 
avoids  both  a  bad  smell  and  the  risk  of  fire.' — Jenny  did  as  ordered. — 
'  Now  bring  me  my  writing-desk ; — my  spectacles  you  will  find  on  the 
chimney-piece,  in  my  bed-room.  Jenny,  my  woman,  you  have  put  too 
many  coals  in  the  grate  ; — the  room  is  as  hot  as  a  baker's  oven ;  which, 
let  alone  being  bad  for  the  constitution,  and  ready  to  bring  on  colds,  is 
the  height  of  extravagance.  Though  you  pay  the  coal- carter  with  your 
own  hands,  Jenny,  I  dare  say  you  have  forgot  at  what  a  ransom  coals  are 
bought  this  winter; — sixpence  the  hundred  weight,  besides  carriage. 
The  next  time  Jamie  Tamson  brings  a  load,  screw  him  down  to  fifteen- 
pence  for  driving  them  ; — the  bit  body's  getting  rich  wi'  his  extortion. 
Od,  woman !  I  would  think  a  person  come  to  your  time  of  life  should 
begin  to  consider  a  little  mair.  Dinna  tak  it  all  oflf  though,  Jenny ; — 
leave  me  a  bit  of  spunk.     Ye're  nae  chicken  now,  lass.' 

'  Deed  no,  sir,'  answered  the  damsel,  with  the  chastened  familiarity  of 
an  old  domestic ;   '  I  daur  to  say  that  baith  you  and  I  hae  seen  our  best.' 

*  Hout,  woman,  that's  bad  heartening; — we're  hardly  come  to  that 
yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Run  away,  woman,  and  bring  me  the  desk ; — 
this  is  Saturday  evening,  and  I'm  no  just  sae  weel  prepared  for  the  morn 
as  I  would  like  to  be.' 

In  the  course  of  five  seconds,  Jenny  had  placed  the  desk,  and  snuffed 
the  candle ; — then,  looking  round  the  room  to  see  that  all  was  snug, 
made  her  exit  in  respectful  silence,  leaving  her  master  to  his  meditations. 

No  sooner  was  the  minister  left  to  himself,  than,  calhng  in  his 
scattered  thoughts,  he  set  about  his  task  of  sermon-composing,  or,  with 
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his  leave,  of  sermon-collating-,  as  the  honest  man,  suh  rosa  be  it  said, 
reckoned  the  using-  of  other  people's  thoug-hts  no  larceny,  and  accord- 
ing-ly  troubled  his  pericranium  as  little  as  possible  with  search  after 
original  combinations. 

Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  lay,  a  ready  friend,  open  at  his  elbow ; — 
as  yet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner's /«c-s/m27e  manuscript-discourses  were  not ; 
and,  turning-  over  the  leaves  with  one  hand,  while,  with  the  other,  he 
held  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  the  learned  Mr.  Shaveall  muttered  to 
himself  aloud, — '  Let  me  see  now,  where  was  I  at? — Shinar — Babel — 
Israelites, — oh  ay,  here  it  is ;'  and  he  went  on,  altering-,  copying-,  and 
humming-,  quite  audibly,  as  follows  :— 

*  When  the  tower  had  been  worked  at  for  twenty-two  years,  and  the 
plain  of  Shinar  clothed  with  inhabitants — all  architectural  disciples— one 
family — that  of  Shem — is  recorded,  however,  to  have  kept  aloof,  and 
taken  no  part  in  the  presumptuous  undertaking- ; — typical,  no  doubt,  my 
brethren,  of  the  chosen  in  after-ag-es,  who,  when  the  world  was  buried 
in  sin  and  darkness,  were  to  keep  their  paths  unwavering-,  and  be  g-uardians 
and  bucklers  to  the  true  faith.  The  Hebrews,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
two  words,  Magen  and  Tzinnah  ;  but  what  was  the  difference  between 
them,  my  brethren? — Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  The 
Tzinnah,  however,  made  by  Solomon,  consisted  of  six  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  whereas  the  Maginnoth  consisted  but  of  three  hundred. — Kings, 
X.  16.  Chronicles  ix.  15.— Perhaps  they  only  differed  in  size,  my  beloved 
brethren.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the 
matter,  nor  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  shields  were  made ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  the  thousand  bu<;klers,  con- 
nected with  the  neck  of  the  church,  are  the  perfections,  promises,  truths, 
and  providences  of  God,  exhibited  in  Scripture,  improved  by  ministers  for 
the  defence  of  truth,  and  apphed  by  faith  for  the  defence  of  the  soul. — Sol. 
Song  iv.  4.' 

Here,  stopping  a  moment  to  blow  a  blast  on  his  nasal  protuberance, 
and  replenish  its  yawning  cavity  with  a  finger  and  thumb  full  of  rappee, 
we  regret  to  have  to  state,  that,  for  a  few  seconds,  the  worthy  minister's 
thoughts  flew  from  the  tower  of  Babel  to  the  parish  patronized  by  Mr. 
John's  brother— famous  alike  for  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  its 
grain — comfortable  in  its  manse — and  snug  in  its  stipend ;  but,  as  duty 
bid,  he  dismissed  the  unwelcome  intruders  from  his  breast,  and  pursued 
his  path  of  theological  illumination. 

♦  Bucklers,  my  friends,  have  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture, 
and  were  used  on  the  field  of  battle  to  shield  the  bearer  from  the  thrust 
of  the  enemy's  spear,  and  to  enable  him  to  cut  and  come  again.  They 
were  not  only  of  different  weights,  my  brethren,  but  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes ;  square,  round,  triangular,  oval,  and  rhomboidal ;  flat,  convex,  and 
concave.  Various  emblems  and  devices  were  depi.^ted  thereon — swords, 
spears,  torches,  helmets,  flowers,  and  fijrures,  by  which  sometimes  the 
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bearers  could  be  known  as  well  as  by  their  various  names.  When 
bucklers  were  first  worn ' 

He  had  just  proceeded  thus  far,  when,  to  his  mortification,  the  door- 
bell ag-ain  rang- ;  and  a  cold  sweat  broke  upon  his  brow  as  the  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  Mr.  John's  return  flashed  upon  him ;  but  this  consternation, 
thoug-h  not  altog-ether  banished,  was  somewhat  alleviated,  as  he  heard 
the  tones  of  a  female  voice  responding*  to  that  of  Jenny.  The  words  im- 
mediately became  more  audible: — 'Step  in,  mem,  step  in,'  said  the 
pohte  domestic ;  '  disturb  him  !  na,  na,  he  will  be  very  g-lad  to  see  you ; 
that  I  can  tak'  upon  me  to  answer  for.  Tak'  care  o'  the  stap,  mem — 
this  way— just  follow  me  if  ye  please,  mem.' 

The  minister  had  scarcely  time  to  arrang-e  his  table  and  toilet,  when, 
the  door  opening-,  appeared  Mrs.  Fairlie,  ushered  in  by  Jenny. 

Before  entering-  on  this  scene,  I  shall,  with  the  reader's  leave,  preface 
it  with  a  siig-ht  notice  of  this  lady's  appearance. 

Were  1  to  say  that  she  was  very  young",  or  very  old,  I  mig-ht  subject 
myself  to  the  suspicion  of  French  politesse  on  the  one  hand,  or  bearish 
sulkiness  on  the  other :  suffice  it,  then,  that  she  was  a  woman  in  the 
summer  of  health  and  life — of  no  particular  ag-e,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
a  certain  ag-e.  Leanness  her  heart  detested,  and  to  avoid  it  she  took 
every  possible  care ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  she  inclined  to 
en-bon-point.  Her  features,  thoug-h  not  perfectly  reg-ular,  were  much 
above  par,  and,  to  one  willing-  to  be  pleased,  as  handsome  as  need  be. 
A  g-ruff  fellow  would  have  said  she  was  well  enoug-h ;  a  calm  observer, 
that  she  was  a  g-ood-looking*  woman ;  a  lover,  that  she  was  a  nonpareil 
of  beauty.  Her  eyes  were  black — so  was  her  hair,  and  the  ribands  on 
her  bonnet,  which  were  boug-ht  at  somewhere  of  a  shilling  a  yard,  to 
match  with  her  complexion  and  the  costume  of  her  widowhood.  Her 
nose  was  Grecian,  wath  a  slig-ht  intermixture  of  the  composite  order, 
about  '  the  keystone  of  the  arch.'  Her  mouth  was  little,  round,  and  rosy, 
showing  thereby  more  distinctly  the  whiteness  of  her  teeth,  and  the 
sweet,  pretty  dimple  on  her  chin  when  she  smiled.  But  why  waste  words 
on  a  subject  already  discussed  by  a  much  wiser  man,  in  much  less  com- 
pass. She  was,  to  use  the  expression — I  beg-  his  pardon — the  definition 
of  Solomon,  '  black,  but  comely.' 

The  richer  parts  of  her  dress — that  is  to  say,  the  under  parts — we 
leave  to  the  mantua-makers  :  suffice  it  to  note,  that  over  all  was  thrown 
a  dark-brown  pelisse,  richly  furred,  which  suited  her  shapes  to  a  nicety ; 
and,  together  with  a  larg-e  crimson  India  shawl,  thrown  neg-ligently  over 
her  shoulders,  served  to  preserve  the  buxom  widow  from  the  December 
cold.  If  you  looked  down  at  the  pattern  of  her  shoe,  you  could  not  help 
at  the  same  time  observing-  the  smallness  of  the  foot  it  covered ;  and, 
better  still,  *  one  of  the  prettiest  ankles  in  the  world.' 

Now  to  our  conference. — '  Bless  my  heart,  is  it  you,  Mrs.  Fairlie  ?' 
said   the  minister,   heartily  extending-  his  hand  to  the   curtsying-  and 
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smiling'  widow,  who  apologized,  in  the  set  terms,  about  intrusion,  dis- 
turbing", unseasonable,  &c.  &c. 

Let  me  hear  no  more  of  that,'  said  he,  handing*  her  to  a  chair  by 
the  fire  ;  '  I  am  sorry  that  my  hearth  is  in  such  a  decayed  state  on  this 
cold  nig-ht ;  but  we  bachelor  folk,  Mrs.  Fairlie,  are  often  sorely  left  to 
ourselves ;  and,  when  I'm  absorbed  in  my  studies,  I  mind  naething- ;  and 
auld  Jenny  forg-ets  that  an  unplenished  chimney  soon  g-ives  over  lowing*. 
I  am  extremely  happy  to  see  you  now,  and  at  all  times.  1  hope  you  are 
keeping-  your  health  in  this  raw  weather  ?  But  I  needna  ask  that ; 
you're  just  blooming*  like  a  June  rose ;  I  never  saw  you  looking*  better/ 
added  the  benevolent  clerg-yman,  with  a  broad,  g-ood-humoured  smile. 
*  Come  a  little  nearer  my  bad  fire,  for  the  nig-ht's  chilly,  Mrs.  Fairlie  ; 
you  become  your  widowhood  extremely  well,  eh  ?' 

*  Ay,  ye' re  saying*  what  ye  dinna  think,  I  fear,  Mr.  Shaveall ;  but 
your  intention,  I  know,  is  g*ood.  Folk,  ye  ken,  must  put  up  wi'  the 
evils  of  life.     It  is  our  duty  to  submit : — As  the  paraphrase  says — 

*  JNIan  born  to  trouble  is, 
As  sparks  do  upwards  fly.' 
'  Spoken  like  a  Christian,  mem.  It  certainly  is  the  case ;  and  I  am 
truly  glad,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  minister,  to  find  you  in  this  re- 
sig-ned  and  cheerful  state  of  mind  (coughing).  How  long*  may  it  be  now 
since  we  lost  your  excellent  and  respectable  husband  ?  Honest  man,  his 
death  was  a  public  g*rief  to  the  parish.     It  will  be,  let  me  see ' 

*  Oh,  dinna  mention  his  name.  The  words  aye  bring*  tears  into  my 
een,'  wiping*  her  eyes  with  her  pocket-handkerchief;  '  I'll  never  see  his 
like  ag-ain.' 

'  Say  not  that,'  responded  the  minister  briskly — '  say  not  that — ye're 
forgetting*  yourself  now.  That's  no  like  you  at  all.  Hout,  tout,  mem, 
that's  no  fair — no  like  yoursel,  Mrs.  Fairlie.  There  are  as  g-ood  fish 
in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  o'  it.  That's  paying  the  Hving  but  a  puir 
compliment,  especially  him  who — report  says — is  anxious  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  his  successor.      Is  not  that  true  ?' 

*  Now,  Mr.  Shaveall,'  answered  she,  playfully  patting  him  on  the 
arm — '  that's  very  hard — that's  owre  severe.  Woman's  the  weaker 
vessel,  as  Scripture  says,  and  you  should  spare  us — you  shouldna  deal 
us  out  such  hard  measure.  But,  to  be  plam  wi'  ye,  Mr.  Shaveall,  that's 
just  the  errand  that  I  came  to  you  about ;  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons  for 
the  trouble  and  the  liberty,  let  alone  the  unseasonable  hour ;  but  I  was 
afraid  of  making  my  call  in  daylight,  as  it  might  have  set  idle  tongues 
a-speaking,  and  been  a  world's  wonder,  for  four-and  twenty  hours,  to 
those  people  who  mind  every  other  folks'  business  but  their  own.' 

*  It's  no  just  the  twelvemonth  since  my  auld  neighbour  departed  this 
life  for  a  better;— I  canna  think  o'  him  yet  without  greeting; — a  lang 
and  painful  illness  was  his,  Mr.  Shaveall,  as  ye  well  know ;  yet,  when  he 
was  at  his  warst,  he  never  forgot  the  affection  he  had  borne  to  me,  night 
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and  day,  for  ten  long-  years ;  and  one  time — he  had  just  had  a  severe  fit 
of  coug-hing — he  took  my  hand  in  his  affectionately  as  he  leant  back  on 
the  pillow — '  Fanny,'  said  he,  *  I'm  g-aun  away  to  leave  ye;  Fanny,  my 
dear,  ye'll  be  mourning-  lang-  and  deeply  for  me,  I  weil  ken  that ;  but 
sorrow  not  like  them  who  have  no  hope,  and  make  no  rash  vows  in  your 
despair.  It  is  not  g-ood  for  man  to  be  alone  ;  no,  nor  woman  either ; 
so,  if  you  have  any  reg-ard  for  me,  I  entreat  you  not  to  scorn  any  offer 
which  may  make  you  comfortable ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  that  it  is  a  deso- 
late thing"  to  be  a  lonely  widow  in  a  wide  and  wicked  world.' 

'  Of  course  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  indeed  said,  that  '  never  another 
should  call  me  his  ;*  but,  as  time  passed  on,  I  have  often  felt  the  diffi- 
culties he  so  kindly  mentioned,  and  have  resolved  to  act  as  he  instructed 
on  his  death-bed.  Often  has  it  been  remarked,  Mr.  Shaveall,  that  dying- 
folk  speak  truth,  if  they  never  have  done  so  in  their  lifetime  afore ;  and, 
to  cut  a  long-  mattei'  short,  sir,'  added  she,  looking-  down,  and  pinching- 
the  trimming-  of  her  pelisse,  '  I  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  not  reject- 
ing- the  proposals  which  I  have  just  received,  thoug-h  I  have  not  just  yet 
g-iven  in  my  answer ;  and  I  thoug-ht  it  a  proper  and  becoming  step  to 
ask  your  advice  in  the  matter,  as  it  is  ill  stopping-  the  loose  tong-ues  of  an 
evil  world.  So,  thoug-ht  I  to  myself,  if  I  take  Mr.  Shaveall's  opinion,  I 
canna  be  wrang-,  whatever  is  said  (here  the  minister  bowed) ;  so  I  re- 
solved in  myself  just  to  ca'  upon  you,  and  lay  down  before  you  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  It's  not  that  but  I  have  plenty  to  keep  me 
in  lying-  money,  let  alane  touching-  the  rents  of  either  house  or  land ; 
ye  ken,  being-  ane  of  my  trustees,  the  whole  of  that  matter ;  but  ye  ken 
also,  that  a  sing-le  woman  cannot  do  every  thing-,  and  it's  a  cauidrife 
hame  that  has  but  ane  to  keep  it  warm,  servants  excepted,  wha  are  just 
naebody,  as  it's  not  fitting  to  descend  to  familiars  wi'  them — that  destroys 
all  respect — and  Mr.  Scrimpit,  the  wine-merchant,  is  a  very  excellent 
man,  from  all  that  I  ever  heard  said,  and  well  likit  by  every  body ;  so,  as 
I  said  before,  I  rather  incline  to  g-ive  him  a  hearing-.  1  may  be  wrang- ; 
but  what  wad  you  recommend  me  to,  sir  ?' 

'  Indeed,  Mrs.  Fairlie,'  replied  the  minister,  looking-  very  serious, 
and  stroking-  his  chin,  (an  omen  of  evil  promise  to  the  fair  widow  as  to 
a  response,  according-  to  her  hopes,  from  this  visit  to  the  oracle,)  '  it  is  a 
business  of  the  first  importance,  and  should  not  be  rashly,  hurriedly,  or 
unadvisedly  set  about ;  thoug-h,  I  own  candidly,  that  all  that  you  have 
said  is  not  only  correct,  but  very  much  to  the  purpose.  You  are  a  sen- 
sible woman,  Mrs.  Fairlie;'  (as  he  S' oke  this,  he  drew  his  chair  a  foot 
nearer  her ;  and,  taking-  hold  of  her  ungloved  hand,  g-ave  it  an  afiection- 
ate  squeeze  ;)  *  but  we  ought  to  go  about  an  affair  of  this  kind  with  every 
possible  degree  of  care,  caution,  and  circumspection.  We  should  weigh 
the  matter  well,  Mrs.  Fairlie,  and  seriously  consider  all  its  ins  and  outs. 
1  hope,  therefore,  whatever  I  may  say,  that  you  will  consider  me  only 
speaking  to  you  as  a  sincere  friend,  and  take  all  in  good  part.     I  know. 
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mem,  we  are  all  too  apt  to  believe  what  we  wish,  and  that  the  truth 
sometimes  g-ives  offence ;  but  I  trust  you  will  consider  that  I  have  a 
sincere  and  heartfelt  interest  in  your  welfare.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
saw  any  thing'  in  Mr.  Scrimpit  but  a  decent,  honest  man ;  yet  I  must  be 
candid  in  teUin^  you,  that  there  are  twa  ways  o'  thinking-  on  that  score, 
and  that  some  folks  hold  to  another  version  of  the  story.  It  would  be 
cruel  and  unchrictian-like  to  believe  all  reports,  but  I  should  not  be  acting- 
the  part  of  your  friend  were  I  to  hide  any  thing;  I  know,  or  may  have 
heard,  that  can  ihrow  lig-ht  on  the  subject.  Jenny,  the  lass  there,  that 
sometimes  bring-s  me  in  a  picking*  of  news,  heard,  from  Mr.  Barm,  the 
porter-dealer,  some  lang-winded  story,  which  she  fairly  bamboozled  in 
the  telling- ;  but  I  could  g-ather  from  it,  that  some  of  his  bills  have  not 
been  honoured  at  the  banks,  and  that  other  money-matters  look  blue. 
But  ye  know,  Mrs.  Fairl>3,  that  sic  haverils  are  poor  authority ;  yet  I 
hide  not  that,  from  a  better  quarter,  which  shall  be  nameless,  I  heard 
some  small  talk  of  a  sequestration  being-  threatened  ;  now,  ane  and  ane, 
ye  ken,  mak'  twa ;  and  sic  rumours  dinna  commonly  rise  without  some 
foundation.  I  must  be  plain  in  telling  you  likewise,  that  auld  Jacoo,  the 
bethrel,  was  mostly  knocked  down,  or  rather  ower,  wi'  him  the  other 
night,  in  coming-  out  to  the  dark  frae  a  public- house ;  but  Jacob,  puir 
body,  likes  a  drappie  too,  and  maybe  he  had  been  tasting-  himsel — there's 
nae  saying-.  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Falrhe,  did  you  never  hear  any  of 
these  thing-s  whispered  yourself — speak  out,  my  dear,  now  ?' 

•  I  must  say,'  returned  the  widow,  with  amazing-  composure,  consi- 
dering- the  circumstances,  *  that  I  never  have,  and  am  sorry  to  be  told  of 
them  by  one  that  I  am  sure  is  a  friend  to  me.* 

'  Oh  !  my  dear  Mrs.  Fairlie ;  recollect  now,  my  dear,  that  1  do  not 
g-ive  these  thing-s  on  my  own  authority.  They  may  be  correct — they 
may  be  erroneous — I  know  not  which.  I  hope  they  are  mere  malicious 
rumours  ;  I  only  tell  you  of  them  as  in  duty  bound — as  reports  which 
have  come  unacceptably  to  my  years ;  but,  as  I  before  said,  these  thing-s 
have  aye  a  foundation.' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  understano  so  : — Dear  me,  I  should  never  have  expected 
such  thing-s  of  him  ;  but,  as  the  auld  sang-  says, 
'  Men  were  deceivers  ever.' 

What's  done  canna  be  mended;  but,  thanks  to  my  prudence,  matters 
have  g-one  no  farther  than  they  ought,  notwithstanding-  all  his  fleeching 
and  flattery.  Well,  well,  as  I  was  saying-  before,  *  a  contented  mind's 
a  hidden  treasure* — there's  nae  help  for  these  thing-s.  Our  lot  is  not  aye 
of  our  ain  making-. — You,  who  have  always  been  a  bachelor,  Mr.  Shave- 
all,  must  have  a  queer  notion  of  us  folks,  that,  like  fools,  are  aye  yatter- 
Ing-  about  matrimony.  Come,  now,  and  confess — did  you  never  make 
any  proposals  of  that  kind  yourself,  now,'  said  the  widow,  looking- 
archly,  and  with  a  cunning-  smile — cunning-  as  a  serpent  in  a  brake — 
*  tell  the  truth,  now  ?' 
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*To  be  plain,'  answered  the  minister,  relaxing*  his  brows,  and  looking" 
a  little  jocose,  '  1  never  had  a  thoug-ht  of  that  kind  with  regard  to  any 
body,  but  twice  in  my  life ;  once  with  reg-ard  to  a  bit  beauty  of  a  lassie, 
when  I  was  sixteen — a  kind  of  calf-love,  ye  ken ;  and  once  with  reg-ard 

o ; — but,  no — no — I'm  just  joking- you.' 

•   *  Out  w'it,  now,  Mr.  Shaveall ;  Tve  told  you  a'  my  secrets,  and  I'm 
sure  it  would  not  be  telling-  me  to  let  any  body  into  yours.' 

'  But  yourself,  then,   Mrs.  Fairlie,  my  bonny  doo,'  continued 

the  g-allant  minister,  taking"  the  widow  by  the  soft  snow-white  hand,  and 
raising"  it  to  his  lips. 

*  Oh !  Mr.  Shaveall,  you  are  just  making  a  fool  of  me !'  said  the 
blushnng"  damsel. 

'  Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,  my  dear  creature, — upon  my 
word  and  honour, — I  am  quite  serious — beheve  me,  I  am.' 

'  Well,  well,  I  really  did  not  expect  this. — I  can  scarcely  believe  my- 
self ;  but  Tm  no  a  g"laiket  lassie,  to  g-ang-  about  the  bush,  and  think 
shame  to  speak  out  what  my  heart  prompts  me  to.  You  have  been  plain 
wi'  me,  and  deserve  the  hke  candour  on  my  part.  I'll  no  deny,  Mr. 
Shaveall,  that  mony  and  mony  a  time  I've  lookit  wi'  pride  on  you  i'  the 
pupit ;  let  alane  speaking"  of  a  spark  besides  of  something*  of  o'  a  softer 
kind.' 

'  Spoken  like  a  woman,'  returned  the  reverend  g"entleman,  taking"  her 
hand  within  both  of  his.  '  There  is  no  reason  to  be  coy.  What  is  the 
use  of  thoug-ht,  I  say — what  is  the  use  of  thought,  if  we  daur  na  speak  it 
out  ?  I  daur  say,  you  winna  say  me  nay,  my  darling  doo  !' 

*  Indeed,  and  indeed,  Mr.  Shaveall,  if  it  be  decreed  by  Providence  that 
you  and  I  are  to  be  one  flesh,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  *  What  maun  be, 
maun  be.'  Ye're  weil  aware  that  there  are  ordinances  in  these  things, 
my  dear — Mr.  Shaveall,  I  mean  ?' 

*  Ye  never  spoke  a  truer  word  in  your  life,  my  chicken ;  that's  a 
matter  beyond  all  dubiety.  With  this  kiss,'  said  he,  throwing  his  arms 
affectionately  around  her  comely  neck,  '  with  this  kiss  we  mutually  seal 
the  bargain.  Three  are  canny,'  added  he,  giving  two  into  that ; — then, 
smoothing  down  his  chin  in  a  serious  manner,  he  winded  up  the  scene 
with  characteristic  propriety,  by  saying,  '  as  meet  is,  let  us  conclude  this 
important  business  by  a  short  prayer  and  thanksgiving. — Let  us  pray  !'  j 
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Sir  Emeric  de  Pavia,  a  valiant  Lombard,  whom  King  Edward  the 
Third  had  made  Governor  of  Calais,  was  walking  moodily  on  the  ram- 
parts of  that  town  :  his  step  was  hurried  and  impatient.  •  He  often  raised 
his  hand  and  passed  it  rapidly  across  his  brow,  as  if  he  would  by  that  act 
wipe  away  some  torturing  recollection  from  his  brain.     Sometimes  he 
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stamped  furiously  on  the  ground,  and  at  others  sat  down  on  the  battle- 
ments ;  and  while  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  clenched  hands,  the  sweat 
poured  from  his  brow  and  his  whole  frame  shook  convulsively.  At  times 
he  looked  towards  the  sun,  which  had  nearly  attained  his  meridian  heig-ht 
and  was  g-ilding-  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean,  the  town  and  castle  of 
Calais,  and  the  distant  plains  of  Picardy  with  the  full  effulgence  of  his 
beams.  At  others  he  stretched  his  eye  across  the  Channel,  and  looked 
wistfully,  yet  fearfully,  towards  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover.  So  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  own  reflections  was  the  governor,  that  he  did  not  observe 
a  person  near  him  wrapped  in  a  long"  black  cloak,  who  seemed  narrowly 
to  watch  his  motions.  The  strang-er's  face  was  enveloped  in  his  cloak. 
At  first  he  seemed  to  avoid  coming*  in  contact  with  Sir  Emeric ;  after- 
wards, however,  he  crossed  his  path  repeatedly,  evidently  intending  but 
not  being-  able  to  attract  his  notice.  At  length,  during  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  Sir  Emeric's  paroxysms,  the  stranger  approached  him,  and, 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  of  voice, 
'  Then  the  tale  that  was  told  to  me  is  true.' 

'  Ha  !'  said  the  governor,  starting  and  grasping  his  sword,  '  who  and 
what  art  thou  ?     What  is  the  tale  that  has  been  told  thee  ?' 

'  That  Sir  Emeric  de  Pavia  is  a  traitor  !'  said  the  stranger. 

'  Dastard  and  liar  !'  said  the  governor  :  '  who  and  what,  I  say  again, 
art  thou  that  darest  to  call  Emeric  of  Pavia  a  traitor  ?' 

'  Behold  !*  said  the  stranger,  flinging  back  his  mantle  and  exhibiting 
the  fine  majestic  features  of  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  which 
were  well  known  to  Sir  Emeric.  The  latter  fell  on  his  knees,  and  in  a 
suppHant  tone  exclaimed,  *  Guilty,  my  most  gracious  liege,  guilty ;  par- 
don, pardon  !' 

'  Emeric,'  said  King  Edward,  for  it  was  he,  •  thou  knowest  that  I  have 
entrusted  to  thee  what  I  hold  dearest  in  this  world,  after  my  v/ife  and 
children, — I  mean  the  town  and  castle  of  Calais,  which  thou  hast  sold  to 
the  French,  and  for  which  thou  deservest  death.' 

'  Ah  !  gentle  king,  have  mercy  on  me !'  said  the  governor ;  all  that 
you  have  charged  me  with  is  true,  most  true ;  but  there  is  yet  time  to 
break  the  disgraceful  bargain.  I  have  not  yet  received  one  penny  of  the 
filthy  lucre  for  which  I  agreed  to  deliver  this  town  )a.nd  castle  to  your 
grace's  enemies.' 

'  Emeric,'  said  the  king,  raising  him  from  his  suppliant  posture,  '  I 
have  loved  thee  well,  and  even  from  a  child  have  loaded  thee  with  marks 
of  my  favour.  Your  plot,  well  and  secretly  contrived  ai  it  was,  could 
not  be  kept  hidden  from  me.  I  had  certain  intelligence  of  it  a  month 
ago.  News  was  then  brought  to  me  at  Westminster,  that  thou  hadst 
sold  this -place  to  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Charni  for  twenty  thousand  crowns,  and 
that  this  day  he  is  to  proceed  from  St.  Omers  with  his  forces,  and  arrive 
here  at  midnight,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  possession  from  thee. 
Was  my  information  true  or  false  ?' 
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"  It  was  most  true,  my  liege,'  said  Emeric,  again  attempting*  to  throw 
himself  at  the  king's  feet. 

*  Listen  to  me,'  said  the  king,  preventing  him  :  '  it  is  my  wish  that  you 
continue  on  this  treaty.  When  Sir  Geoffrey's  forces  arrive,  lead  them 
to  the  great  tower ;  and  on  this  condition  I  promise  you  my  pardon.  I 
have  just  arrived  from  England  with  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  six 
hundred  archers  ;  but  have  arrived  so  privily,  that  no  one  but  thou 
knowest  that  I  am  here.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Sir  Walter  Manny 
are  with  me.  Go  with  me,  that  I  may  give  you  directions  for  placing  the 
men  in  ambuscade  in  the  rooms  and  the  towers  of  the  castle.  Sir  Walter 
Manny  shall  conduct  this  enterprise ;  and  my  son  and  I,  who  would  at 
present  remain  unknown,  will  fight  under  his  banner.' 

Again  did  the  repentant  governor  throv  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
sovereign,  and  again  did  the  latter  raise  him  from  his  suppliant  posture, 
and  assure  him  of  his  pardon,  and  of  his  entire  oblivion  of  the  intended 
treason,  if  he  remained  faithful  to  him  at  the  present  crisis. 

Sir  Geoffrey  de  Charni,  accompanied  by  the  Lord  of  Namur,  the  Lord 
de  Crequi,  Sir  Odoart  de  Reny,  and  numerous  others  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  French  lords  and  knights,  arrived  from  St.  Omers, 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect,  crossed  the  bridge  of  Neuillet,  and 
sat  down  about  midnight  before  that  gate  of  the  castle  of  Calais  which  is 
called  the  gate  of  Boulogne.  •  Here  he  halted,  to  give  time  for  his  rear 
to  come  up,  and  here  he  found  Sir  Emeric  de  Pavia  anxiously  awaiting 
his  arrival. 

'  My  gallant  Lombard,*  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  *  is  all  well,  and  are  you 
ready  to  deliver  up  possession  of  the  castle  ?' 

'  All  is  well.  Sir  Knight,'  said  the  Lombard,  '  and  the  castle  is  yours 
on  payment  of  the  twenty  thousand  crowns.' 

*  Then  Sir  Odoart  de  Reny,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  addressing  that  knight, 
who  stood  by  his  side,  '  take  with  you  twelve  knights  and  one  hundred 
men-at-arms,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  castle.  That  once  in  our 
power,  we  shall  soon  be  masters  of  the  town,  considering  what  strength 
we  have  with  us — that  strength,  should  it  be  necessary,  may  be  doubled 
in  a  few  days.  Myself  will  remain  with  the  rest  of  the  army  here  in 
silence  ;  for  I  mean  to  enter  the  town  by  one  of  the  gates,  or  not  at  all.' 

Thus  saying,  he  dehvered  to  Sir  Odoart  the  twenty  thousand  crowns 
in  a  bag,  with  instructions  that  he  should  give  them  to  the  Lombard  as 
soon  as  the  French  forces  had  crossed  the  drawbridge. 

*  Thou  art  a  very  knave.  Sir  Emeric,'  said  Sir  Odoart  to  the  governor, 
as  they  rode  together  towards  the  drawbridge,  '  to  turn  recreant  to  so 
gallant  and  chivalrous  a  king  as  thine.  Thou  hast  earned  the  crowns 
doubtless,  but  Heaven  save  me  from  entitling  myself  in  the  like  manner 
to  such  a  booty.' 

'  Thou  art  marvellously  honest  on  a  sudden,'  said  the  Lombard  ;  *  but 
to  a  plain  man's  apprehension  there  seems  to  be  no  such  wondrous  dif- 
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ference  between  the  tempter  and  the  tempted,  the  briber  and  the  bribed, 
especially  when  thje  former  is  breaking"  a  solemn  truce,  as  should  entitle 
him  to  plume  himself  on  his  superiority  to  the  latter.' 

'Lead  on,  lead  on.  Sir  Emeric,'  said  his  companion,  '  we  are  e'en  hag-- 
gards,  and  thou  art  but  a  coystril ;  so  o"?  thou  sayest  v:e  need  not  quarrel 
as  to  which  soars  hig-hest.' 

At  a  sig-n  from  the  Lombard  the  drawbridg-e  was  let  down  and  one  of 
the  g-ates  of  the  castle  opened.  Sir  Odoart,  having*  entered  with  his  de- 
tachment, placed  the  bag*  in  Sir  Emeric's  hands,  saying",  '  The  twenty 
thousand  crowns  are,  I  believe,  all  there.  I  have  not  time  to  count 
them,  for  it  will  be  daylig-ht  presently.' 

Sir  Emeric,  taking"  the  bag"  from  his  hand,  flung"  it  into  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  he  locked. 

*  Now,  Sir  Odoart,'  he  said,  '  follow  me,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  the 
great  tower,  that  you  may  sooner  possess  yourself  of  the  castle.  Behold 
it  there  !'  he  added,  pointing-  to  a  door  before  them.  *  Push  back  the 
bolts  and  enter.'  Thus  saying",  he  disappeared.  Sir  Odoart  and  the 
French  advanced :  the  bolts  gave  way  at  their  touch,  and  the  door  of  the 
great  tower  flew  open. 

At  that  moment,  a  cry  of  *  Manny,  Manny,  to  the  rescue  !'  rang  in 
their  ears,  and  above  three  hundred  men,  armed  with  swords  and  battle- 
axes,  rushed  upon  Sir  Odoart  and  his  Httle  band.  They  seemed  to  be 
commanded  by  a  knight  in  green  armour,  who  advanced  before  them. 
*  What !'  said  he  to  Sir  Odoart,  who,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  resisting 
so  disproportionate  a  force,  had  given  up  his  sword  to  him,  while  his 
followers  imitated  his  example,  '  do  these  Frenchmen  think  to  conquer 
the  castle  of  Calais  with  such  a  handful  of  men  ?' 

*  Sir  Knight,'  said  Odoart,  '  that  double  villain,  the  Lombard,  has  be- 
trayed us,  or  the  standard  of  King  Philip  of  France  had  floated  on  the 
towers  of  this  castle  ere  now.' 

*  The  standard  of  King  Edward,'  said  the  Green  Knight,  '  King  of 
France  and  England,  floats  there  now,  and  ill  betide  the  hand  that  shall 
attempt  to  pluck  it  down.  But  let  us  onward  to  the  gate  leading  to  Bou- 
logne : — ^guard  well  the  prisoners.  Manny,  Manny,  to  the  rescue  !' 
Thus  saying,  the  captives  were  shut  in  the  tower,  and  the  English, 
mounting  their  horses,  made  for  the  gate  of  Boulogne. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Geoffrey,  with  his  banners  displayed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  forces,  was  awaiting  at  the  Boulogne  gate,  with  some  im- 
patience, the  return  of  messengers  from  the  castle.  *  If  this  Lombard,' 
he  said  to  the  knights  who  stood  next  him,  '  delays  opening  the  gate,  we 
shall  all  die  of  cold.' 

*  In  God's  name,'  replied  the  knight,  '  these  Lombards  are  a  malicious 
sort  of  people  ;  perhaps  he  is  examining  your  florins,  lest  there  should 
be  any  false  ones,  and  to  see  if  they  be  right  in  number.' 

The  day  was  now  breaking,   and  the  gate  of  the  castle  was  distinctly 
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visible  to  those  outside,  when  on  a  sudden  it  burst  open,  and,  amidst 
deafening-  shouts  of  '  Manny,  Manny,  to  the  rescue  !'  a  numerous  troop 
of  armed  warriors,  well  mounted,  g-aliopped  towards  the- French  forces. 
The  Green  Knight  led  them  on,  preceded  by  the  banner  of  Sir  Walter 
Manny ;  and  numerous  other  banners,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's,  the 
.Lord  Stafford's,  and  the  Lord  Berkeley's,  were  seen  among-  the  English 
troops.  '  Betrayed !  betrayed !'  said  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Charni  to  those 
who  stood  about  him.  '  Gentlemen,  if  we  fly  we  shall  lose  all ;  it  will 
be  more  advantageous  for  us  to  fight  valiantly,  in  the  hope  that  the  day 
may  be  ours.' 

*  By  St.  George  !*  said  the  Green  Knight,  who  had  approached  near 
enough  to  hear  De  Charni^s  words,  'you  speak  truth — evil  befall  him  who 
thinks  of  flying!'  then,  retreating  a  little,  the  English  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  advancing  on  foot,  for  the  most  part  armed  with  battle- 
axes,  they  attacked  the  enemy. 

The  battle  was  short,  but  desperate  and  sanguinary.  The  English,  in- 
censed at  the  treachery  of  the  French,  and  the  latter  infuriated  at  the  un- 
expected opposition  which  they  encountered,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
fury  and  zeal  v/ith  which  they  contested  the  victory.  Six  banners  and 
three  hundred  archers  left  the  main  body  of  the  English  army,  and  made 
for  the  bridge  of  Neuillet,  where  they  found  the  Lord  Moreau  de  Fien- 
nes,  and  the  Lord  de  Crequi,  who  guarded  it.  The  cross-bowmen  of  St. 
Omer  and  Aire  were  also  posted  between  the  bridge  and  Calais,  and  met 
a  furious  assault  from  their  enemies.  They  were  immediately  discom- 
fited and  pursued  to  the  river,  where  more  than  six  hundred  of  them  were 
drowned.  The  knights  of  Picardy  for  a  long  time  maintained  their  post 
against  very  superior  numbers ;  but  reinforcements  still  pouring  in  to  the 
EngHsh  from  the  town,  the  French  were  at  length  obliged  to  surrender, 
or  seek  their  safety  in  flight. 

The  Green  Knight  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  He  was  frequently 
seen  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  but  hewing  his  way  through  them  with 
his  battle-axe.  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Charni,  Sir  Henry  du  Bois,  and  Sir 
John  de  Landes,  were  all  made  prisoners  by  him  ;  and  scarcely  had  one 
knight  surrendered  to  him,  before  he  was  seen  attacking  another  or  de- 
fending himself  from  the  assault  of  numbers.  He  had  many  times, 
during  the  engagement,  attempted  to  come  in  contact  with  a  French 
knight.  Sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  whose  extraordinary  prowess  struck 
as  much  terror  among  the  English  as  that  of  the  Green  Knight's  did  in 
the  opposite  ranks  ;  they  were  scarcely  able  ever  to  exchange  a  blow,  be- 
fore two  large  bodies  meeting-  where  they  were  fighting,  compelled  them 
to  break  off  the  engagement.  At  length,  hov/ever,  the  Green  Knight 
and  his  opponent  met  without  the  intervention  of  any  obstacle.  The  con- 
flict around  them  was  suspended,  as  if  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  two  armies  stood  by  and  gazed  at  the  contention 
between  their  respective  champions.     Twice  did  Sir  Eustace  de  Ribeau- 
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mont  fell  the  Green  Knig-ht  to  the  ground ;  but  he  rose,  like  another 
Antaeus,  from  his  fall  each  time,  apparently  with  renewed  strength  and 
vig-our.  Their  battle-axes  were  struck  from  each  other's  hands ;  their 
spears,  which  were  then  resorted  to,  shivered  into  a  thousand  splinters ; 
their  swords  were  the  only  weapons  left  to  them.  With  these  they  held 
for  a  long  time  a  doubtful  conflict,  until  at  length  that  of  Sir  Eustace  de 
Ribeaumont  broke  ag-ainst  the  shield  of  the  Green  Knig-ht ;  and  the  latter, 
pressing-  irresistibly  upon  him,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  planted  his 
knee  upon  his  breast.  A  tumultuous  shout  of  applause  immediately 
burst  from  the  ranks  of  the  English ;  and  the  French,  who  had  already, 
although  fighting  wnth  the  utmost  valour,  been  defeated  at  every 
point,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war. 

'  Brave  knight,'  said  Sir  Eustace  to  his  conqueror,  '  I  yield  to  your 
superior  prowess,  nor  blush  to  be  overcome  by  strength  like  yours/ 

*  Sir  Eustace,'  said  the  Green  Knight,  raising  his  fallen  antagonist 
and  returning  him  the  sword  which  he  presented  him,  '  you  of  all  men 
have  least  cause  to  blush  for  the  events  of  this  day.  By  St.  George  !  I 
have  encountered  many  a  tall  and  stalwart  knight  in  my  time,  but  n^ver 
one  who  gave  me  so  much  trouble  as  you  have  done.* 

'  May  I  crave  your  name,  courteous  knight,'  said  Sir  Eustace,  '  that 
when  the  friends  of  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont  learn  that  he  has  been 
vanquished,  they  may  know  that  it  was  by  the  hands  of  one  who  has 
doubtless  distinguished  himself  in  many  a  fiercer  field  than  this.' 

'  Sir  Eustace,'  said  the  Green  Knight,  '  fear  not  that  the  most  fasti- 
dious of  your  friends  will  think  your  fame  for  honour  or  valour  tarnished 
by  surrendering  yourself  to  me.  As  for  my  name,'  he  added,  lifting  his 
beaver,  '  when  next  you  see  these  features  you  will  know  it.  Shall  you 
remember  them  ?' 

*  They  are  features.  Sir  Knight,'  said  De  Ribeaumont,  'which  when 
once  seen  are  not  easily  forgotten ;  but  I  would  speedily  pay  my  ransom 
money  and  regain  my  liberty — when,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  shall  we 
meet  again  ?* 

'  To-night  at  supper,  in  Calais  castle,'  said  the  Green  Knight ;  and  as 
he  spake,  the  conquerors  and  the  prisoners  simultaneously  moved  to- 
wards the  gate  of  Boulogne. 

That  evening  a  superb  banquet  was  given  in  the  castle  of  Calais,  to 
which  the  French  and  English  knights  were  alike  invited.  There  was  no 
distinction  made  between  the  guests  of  the  two  nations,  except  that  the 
tables  of  the  prisoners  were  more  superbly  decorated  and  more  profusely 
supplied  than  those  of  their  captors.  A  table  was  placed  on  an  elevated 
platform  at  the  end  of  the  room,  the  seats  at  which  were  not  occupied  at 
the  time  that  the  principal  part  of  the  company  was  assembled ;  but  the 
astonishment  of  the  French  knights  w^as  extreme  when  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  and  the  King  of  England,    the    Prince  of  Wales,  and  a 
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numerous  train  of  the  most  distinguished  barons  and  warriors  of  Eng-land, 
entered  the  room.  As  yet  they  had  imag-ined  that  the  most  eminent 
person  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents  had  been  Sir  Walte-r  Manny.  The 
wonder  and  interest  of  Sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont  were,  however,  the 
most  intense  of  all ;  for,  as  he  g-azed  on  the  features  of  him  who  wore  the 
crown  and  held  the  sceptre,  he  recognized  the  Green  Knight,  and  per- 
ceived that  he  had  been  opposed  in  single  combat  to  the  King  of 
England. 

The  banquet  passed  off  cheerfully,  with  many  expressions,  on  the  part 
of  the  Frenchmen,  of  wonder  and  delight  at  the  distinguished  rank  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  had  been  opposed,  and  the  courtesy  with  which  they 
were  treated.  At  its  conclusion,  King  Edward  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
having  laid  aside  his  crown,  advanced  bareheaded,  except  that  he  wore  a 
chaplet  of  tine  pearls  around  his  head,  down  the  hall,  attended  by  his  son 
and  the  lords  who  had  sat  down  at  table  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
retiring  from  the  assembly.  As  he  moved  down  the  hall  the  knights 
rose  up,  and  he  entered  into  familiar  and  courteous  conversation  with 
them,  especially  with  his  prisoners.  As  he  approached  Sir  Geoffrey  de 
Charni,  his  countenance  altered  and  assumed  a  severe  expression.  '  Sir 
Geoffrey,'  he  said,  '  I  have  but  little  reason  to  love  you,  since  you  wished 
to  take  from  me  by  stealth  last  night,  and  during  the  continuance  of  a 
solemn  truce,  what  had  given  me  so  much  trouble  and  cost  me  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  to  acquire.  I  am,  however,  rejoiced  to  have  detected  and 
frustrated  your  attempt.  You  were  desirous  of  gaining  Calais  town  and 
castle  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  I  did,  and  thought  that  you  could  purchase 
them  for  twenty  thousand  crowns;  but  through  God's  assistance  you 
have  been  disappointed.* 

This  rebuke  was  given  with  so  much  dignity  and  feeling,  that  Sir 
Geoffrey  was  unable  to  utter  a  syllable  in  his  defence,  and  the  king  passed 
on  unanswered.  The  last  person  whom  he  addressed  was  Sir  Eustace  de 
Ribeaumont,  who  stood  at  the  hall  door  through  which  the  monarch  was 
about  to  make  his  exit,  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  him. 

'  Sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,'  said  the  king,  extending  his  hand  to 
him  and  raising  him,  '  of  all  men  living  you  are  the  knight  whom  I  have 
found  most  valiant,  as  well  in  attacking  his  enemy,  as  in  defending  him- 
self. I  never  found  any  one  in  battle  who  gave  me,  body  to  body,  so 
much  to  do  as  you  have  given  me  to-day.  I  adjudge  the  prize  of  valour 
to  you,  above  all  the  knights  of  my  court,  as  what  is  justly  due  to  you.' 

The  knight  would  have  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honour  conferred, 
but  the  king  stopped  him  by  taking  the  chaplet  of  pearls,  which  was 
very  rich  and  handsome,  from  his  own  brows,  and  placing  it  on  Sir 
Eustace's  head :  '  Sir  Eustace,'  he  added,  '  I  present  this  chaplet  to  you 
as  the  best  combatant  this  day  of  either  party,  whether  French  or  Eng- 
lish ;  and  I  beg  you  to  wear  it  this  year  at  festivals,  for  my  sake.  You 
are  a  personable  gentleman,  young  and  amorous,  and  well  accepted  among 
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the  ladies ;  wherefore,  if  you  will  only  wear  it  at  all  public  balls,  and 
declare  unto  them  that  the  King  of  England  gave  it  to  you  as  the  reward 
of  your  valour,  I  will  now  release  you  from  your  captivity,  quitting  you 
wholly  of  your  ransom.' 

Thus  saying,  the  king  left  the  hall,  after  the  knight,  whose  feelings 
could  not  find  utterance,  had  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  monarch's  hand 
in  token  of  gratitude  and  acquiescence.  Not  only  did  Sir  Eustace  de 
Ribeaumont,  as  long  as  he  lived,  wear  the  chaplet  in  remembrance  of  the 
gift  of  so  reno^vned  a  prince,  but  his  family  ever  afterwards  bore  for  their 
arms  three  chaplets  garnished  with  pearls. 


SIR  ROGER  DE  CALVERLEY'S  GHOST. 

Youv  fairy,  which  you  say  is  a  harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  hetter  than 
played  the  Jack  with  us. 

This  thing  of  darkness 

I  acknowledge  mine.  The  Tempest. 

The  little  village  of  Calverley,  about  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Leeds, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  that  can  be  found  in  the 
west  riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  whole  of  the  riding  may,  indeed,  challenge 
competition,  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  scenery,  with  any  place 
of  similar  extent  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  among  the  many  charming  spots 
which  it  contains,  Calverley  is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence.*  The  road 
from  Leeds  to  this  village  is  pretty,  even  now ;  but,  at  the  time  to  which 
this  tale  relates,  it  was  infinitely  more  so.  Calverley  Wood,  which  the 
necessities  of  subsequent  proprietors  have  reduced  to  very  modest  dimen- 
sions, extended  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  nearly  four  miles  towards 
the  town  of  Leeds.  The  river  Aire  ran  through  a  part  of  it,  and  bounded 
its  extremity,  where  a  large  wooden  bridge  was  thrown  over  it. 

There  is  not  a  child  (not  to  say  an  old  woman)  in  the  neighbourhood 
but  knows — and,  if  you  should  doubt  the  fact,  will  swear— that  this  wood 
is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Sir  Roger  de  Calverley,*  who  was  pressed  to 
death  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to 
plead  to  an  indictment  against  him  for  murdering  two  of  his  children. 
Some  of  what  lawyers  call  the  '  ancient  people'  have  even  seen  the  ghost 
with  their  own  proper  eyes,  and  all  the  inhabitants  know  somebody-  who 
has  seen  it.  The  story  goes,  besides,  that  the  hours  of  the  spectre's 
appearance  are  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  midnight ;  and  that  he 
will  leap  behind  the  traveller  as  he  passes  through  the  wood,  and  ride  on 
the  horse's  crupper  to  the  next  running  stream. 

*  In  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  that  this 
Sir  Roger  de  Calverley  and  the  '  Spectator's'  venerahle  friend  are  of  totally 
different  families,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  their  names.  The  attorney, 
who  at  first  had  some  doubts  upon  the  subject,  told  me  had  taken  great  pains  to 
ascertain  the  fact. 
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That  the  g-host  did  once  appear,  and  act  in  the  odd  manner  here  im- 
puted to  him,  cannot  be  doubted ;  because  the  facts,  as  they  are  detailed 
in  the  following*  history,  are  as  true  as  any  story  that  ever  was  told. 

The  whole  of  the  domain  on  which  the  village  of  Calverley  now  stands, 
and  the  wood  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  noble  mansion  called  Calverley 
House,  the  very  ruins  of  which  have  disappeared,  were  in  the  beg-inning- 
of  the  civil  wars  the  property  of  the  Vavasour  family.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  Sir  Ralph  Vavasour  died,  and  left  the 
honours  and  the  estates  of  his  ancient  house  to  be  supported  by  his 
only  son. 

Sir'  Edward  Vavasour  was  of  a  temper  wholly  unfitted  for  the  times  in 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  live.  He  had  availed  himself  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  his  rank  and  fortune  afforded  him ;  and,  after  being  care- 
fully educated  at  home,  had  passed  several  years  in  France  with  his 
maternal  relations,  who  were  of  one  of  the  first  famihes  in  that  country. 
His  mind  was  highly  cultivated,  and  all  his  habits  were  of  that  polished 
and  refined  kind  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  residence  in  courts,  and 
the  society  of  enlightened  and  noble  persons.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  soon  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  British 
nobility.  The  king  distinguished  him  by  his  favour ;  and  the  winning 
suavity  of  the  youthful  baronet's  manners,  added  to  his  accomplishments 
and  personal  advantages,  made  him  an  universal  favourite  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  court. 

He  had  married,  shortly  before  his  father's  death,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Butler,  a  distant  relation  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle;  and  this  union 
cemented  that  intimate  friendship  which  a  congeniality  of  taste  had 
already  formed  between  Sir  Edward  and  that  gallant  nobleman. 

The  state  of  the  times  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Yorkshire,  as  well  to 
take  possession  of  his  paternal  estates  as  to  repress  by  his  presence  some 
of  the  disorders  which  were  beginning  to  manifest  themselves.  The 
influence  which  a  landlord  then  possessed  over  his  tenantry  could  not  be 
loosened  by  any  very  sudden  process,  because  it  was  the  consequence  of 
numerous  and  almost  paternal  kindnesses  on  the  part  of  the  superior, 
which  the  inferiors  duly  appreciated;  and  it  was  then  no  less  the  desire 
than  it  must  always  be  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  support  each  other. 
Owing  to  this  feehng  on  the  part  of  his  tenants,  the  district  in  which 
Sir  Edward  resided  was  comparatively  tranquil;  and  he  remained  at 
Calverley  for  some  years,  a  quiet,  but  not  an  indifferent,  spectator  of  the 
events  which  took  place,  and  without  finding  any  occasion  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  contest,  which  raged  around  without  reaching  him. 

The  pernicious  contagion  of  example  did,  at  length,  however,  reach 
Calverley  ;  and  Sir  Edward  saw  with  great  pain  that  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  take  up  arms  against  the  parliamentary  power,  whose  object, 
(however  just  might  be  the  pretences  on  which  they  had  set  out)  now 
seemed  to  be  the  estabHshment  of  a  tyrannj  at  least  '<-  s  hateful  as  that  of 
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the  worst  kings.  Sir  Edward  was  full  of  that  true  and  fervent  courage 
which  spring-s  from  a  perfect  rectitude  of  principle  and  reason,  but  he 
was  nevertheless  reluctant  to  become  a  soldier.  After  the  description 
which  has  been  g-iven  of  his  character,  it  will  be  seen  that  fear  (a  sensa- 
tion to  which,  indeed,  he  was  a  total  stranger)  had  no  share  in  causing 
this  disinclination ;  but  it  was  induced  because  he  felt  he  could  be  more 
usefully,  if  not  more  honourably,  em.ployed  than  in  making  war,  and 
because  nothing  but  the  most  stern  and  unyielding  necessity  could  justify 
the  shedding  of  blood  in  such  a  cause  as  that  which  now  divided  the 
kingdom,  and  had  broken  asunder  the  most  holy  and  kindly  bonds  of 
humanity  and  of  society.  Driven,  however,  to  adopt  a  course  which  he 
regretted,  he  was  no  sooner  convinced  that  it  was  at  once  imperative  and 
inevitable  than  he  proceeded  to  enter  upon  it  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 
He  raised  a  troop  of  his  own  tenantry,  and,  taking  an  affectionate  leave 
of  his  mother,  of  his  beautiful  young  wife,  and  of  two  lovely  children, 
who  had  been  added  to  crown  his  matrimonial  felicity,  he  placed  himselt 
at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  and  joined  the  standard  of  his  friend,  who 
was  now  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 

His  activity  and  skill  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  had  the  effect  of  exposing  him  in  proportion  to  the  hatred  of  the 
opposite  faction.  Military  rank  was  offered  to  him  repeatedly,  and  was 
as  often  refused  without  the  least  hesitation.  His  reply  to  the  king  him- 
self, and  to  his  friend  the  marquis,  was  always  the  same.  He  had  joined 
the  army  because  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  support  the  state,  which  he  saw 
in  danger.  The  post  of  a  mere  volunteer  afforded  him  as  good  an 
opportunity  of  discharging  this  duty  as  he  could  look  for  in  a  much 
higher  rank,  and  he  felt  that  a  simple  command  was  most  consistent  with 
his  character  as  a  country  gentleman.  There  were,  besides,  a  sufficient 
number  of  aspirants  for  promotion ;  and  he  might,  perhaps,  have  thought 
that  his  openly  declining  to  increase  the  number  would  teach  some  of 
them  to  moderate  their  pretensions :  but,  although  he  had  no  other  com- 
mand than  that  of  captain  of  his  own  company,  his  achievements  had 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy  no  less 
than  of  his  own  party.  In  the  northern  counties  of  England  his  name 
was  well  known ;  and,  great  as  was  the  reputation  of  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle's  forces,  he  was  confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  its  chief 
ornaments. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  the  cause  of  the  king 
seemed  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  event  of  that  conflict,  however, 
gave  a  blow  to  the  royal  interests  which  they  never  afterwards  recovered. 
Prince  Rupert  not  only  insisted  upon  giving  the  enemy  battle,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle ;  but  he  persisted 
in  so  ungracious  a  manner,  and  so  entirely  took  the  command  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  marquis,  that,  even  if  the  issue  had  been  less  disastrous 
than  it  was,  the  latter  nobleman  never  could  again  have  endured  to  bear 
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arras  in  a  cause  which  should  place  him  under  the  orders  of  the  rash 
German  prince. 

.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  course  of  that  unlucky  fig-ht,  which, 
after  seeming-  to  incline  in  favour  of  either  side,  at  leng-th  terminated  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  king's  troops.  It  is  well  known  that,  notwith- 
standing* the  discontent  for  which  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  had  so  much 
cause,  he,  and  the  force  under  his  command,  sig-nalized  themselves  by 
deeds  of  the  most  determined  valour ;  that  they  bore  the  whole  weig-ht 
of  the  enemy's  attack ;  that  they  more  than  once  turned  the  tide  of  the 
battle ;  and  that,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  follow  up  the  advantag-es 
which  they  had  g-ained,  the  defeat  of  the  parliamentary  forces  would  have 
been  certain  and  sig-nal.  The  rashness  of  Prince  Rupert  led  him  into  an 
absurd  pursuit  of  one  division  of  the  enemy  ;  while  his  envy  of  the  mar- 
quis's superior  abihties  forbade  his  surrendering*  to  him  any  part  of  the 
direction  of  the  battle.  The  consequence  was  that  the  close  of  the  day 
found  the  much  larg-er  part  of  the  king-'s  troops  irretrievably  beaten  ;  and 
Prince  Rupert  then  retreated  with  his  horse,  and  such  of  the  infantry  as 
chose  to  follow  him,  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  York.  The  dead 
bodies  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  reg-iments  marked  the  position 
which  they  had  taken  up  in  the  beg-inning-  of  the  fig-ht,  and  from  which 
death  in  its  most  overwhelming*  shape  had  not  been  able  to  force  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  his  staflf,  and  a  few  of  his  officers,  who, 
being*  well  mounted,  were  able  to  accompany  him,  retreated  also  to  York 
when  the  face  of  the  fig*ht  had  become  so  desperate  that  to  stay  any 
longer  was  wholly  unavailing*.  Sir  Edward  Vavasour  fell  early  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  the  most  painful  search  was  made  for  his  body  on  the  following- 
day,  by  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  but  in  vain.  A  few 
days  afterwards  some  of  his  servants  were  sent  by  his  mother,  who  had 
influence  enough  to  obtain  permission  of  the  parliamentary  commander 
for  this  purpose ;  but  their  endeavours  to  discover  their  master  amidst 
the  disfigured  slain  were  equally  fruitless. 

Besides  the  mischief,  which  a  discomfiture  like  the  loss  of  such  a  fight 
as  this  must  always  occasion  to  the  cause  of  the  party  upon  which  it  falls, 
the  secession  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  was  no  less  injurious  to  the 
king.  The  marquis,  very  soon  after  the  battle,  expressed  his  intention  of 
quitting  a  country,  which,  he  said,  he  was  convinced  he  could  not  save, 
but  which  he  still  loved  too  well  to  witness  its  faUing  a  prey  to  the  ruin 
which  must  necessarily  ensue.  He  withdrew  with  the  small  number  of 
his  adherents  who  remained ;  and,  escorted  by  a  single  troop  of  horse, 
he  went  to  Scarborough,  where  he  embarked  on  board  a  ship  of  his  own, 
and  sailed  for  Hamburgh 

The  affliction  of  the  family  at  Calverley  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described  at  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,  and  the  death  of 
Sir  Edward.  All  the  ordinary  forms  of  mourning  were  adopted ;  search 
was  made,  as  we  have  already  said,  for  the  body  of  the  baronet ;  and  this 
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proving  unsuccessful,  the  old  Lady  Vavasour,  who  was  a  woman  of  un- 
common energ-y,  and  whose  conduct  had  secured  for  her  the  respect  even 
of  such  of  her  neig-hbours  as  had  espoused  the  opposite  party,  procured, 
without  much  difficulty,  permission  for  herself,  her  daug-hter-in-law,  the 
children,  and  her  servants,  to  repair  to  Hull,  where  she  had  eng-ag-ed  a 
vessel  to  carry  her  to  France,  her  native  country 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  impart  a  secret,  which,  if  the  Round- 
heads had  been  acquainted  with,  would  have  thwarted  the  dowag-er  lady's 
plans,  and  somewhat  have  frustrated  the  events  of  this  history.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Vavasour  was  not  dead.  It  is  true  that  he  had  fallen  at  Marston ; 
and  it  is  no  less  true  that  nothing-  would  have  induced  him  to  quit  the 
field  alive,  if  he  had  been  in  a  situation  to  act  for  himself. 

At  the  moment,  however,  that  he  fell,  a  g-entleman  who  was  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  and  who  had  always  an  unlucky  habit  of  interfering-  in 
the  concerns  of  other  people,  happened  to  be  close  by  him.  This  was 
Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who,  from  having  been,  in  the  '  piping*  times  of 
peace,'  merely  an  idle  courtier  and  poet,  had  now  become  a  soldier  of 
some  renown;  and,  being-  an  adherent  and  retainer  of  the  marquis,  he 
was  intrusted  with  a  nominally  important  command,  which  somebody 
else  executed  for  him.  He  loved  Sir  Edward  with  the  warmest  and 
most  disinterested  aflfection ;  they  were  sworn  brothers :  in  their  less 
busy  times  they  had  capped  verses  at  court,  and  once  clubbed  a  masque 
at  a  royal  entertainment.  The  knight's  duty  oug-ht  to  have  kept  him  in 
York  on  that  day :  but  his  busy  propensities  led  him  to  Marston  Moor ; 
and,  when  there,  his  inclination  induced  him  to  fig-ht  near  Sir  Edward 
Vavasour. 

Sir  William's  courag-e  was  of  a  companionable  quahty ;  he  could  never 
fig-ht  until  some  one  would  set  him  the  example :  by  himself,  he  said,  he 
felt  like  one  line  in  a  couplet,  in  want  of  another  to  rhyme  with.  He 
confessed  he  was  so  indolent,  that,  upon  some  occasions,  he  would  rather 
be  kicked  than  fig-ht  sing-le-handed ;  yet,  such  was  the  sociabihty  of  his 
temper,  that,  side  by  side  with  a  real  fig-hting-  man,  he  would  lay  on  like 
one  of  the  Knig-hts  of  the  Round  Table.  He  had  been  mauling-  all  the 
parliamentarians  who  came  within  his  reach  with  true  poetical  fervour, 
bestowing-  along-  with  each  blow  some  quaint  imprecation  or  odd  nick- 
name upon  his  adversary,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  soldiers  near 
him,  with  all  of  whom  he  was  a  g-reat  favourite.  Not  one  of  the  rog-ues 
that  he  smote  but  he  had  a  jest  or  a  sarcasm  for ;  and  he  had  been 
cracking-  skulls  and  jokes  until  his  streng-th  and  his  wit  were  considerably 
impaired.  The  conviction  that  the  day  was  decidedly  g-oing-  ag-ainst  his 
party  came  at  the  same  moment  that  he  found  himself  making-  a  short 
blow  and  a  bad  pun.  At  this  instant,  too,  he  saw  his  friend  Sir  Edward 
g-o  down  from  a  blow  dealt  to  him  by  a  rawboned  butcher  of  Tadcaster, 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  parliamentary  army. 

'  Knave  !'  he  cried,  as  he  spurred  his  horse  ag-ainst  this  ruffian,  'thou 
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shalt  no  more  shed  the  blood  of  man  nor  of  beast !'  and,  rising'  in  his 
stirrups,  he  cleft  the  savag-e  g-iant's  head  nearly  asunder,  and  broug-ht 
him  down  to  the  g-round.  '  Thus/  he  continued,  '  do  I  reveng-e  my 
friend,  and  many  a  score  of  honest  sheep  and  oxen.' 

At  this  moment  a  vig-orous  charg-e  drove  back  the  enemy ;  and  Sir 
William,  whose  courag-e,  now  that  his  friend  was  not  able  to  back  it 
with  his  example,  began  to  flag",  and,  like  Acres',  to  '  ooze  out  at  his 
fing-ers'  ends,'  thoug-ht  it  was  an  admirable  opportunity  to  return  to 
York,  and  to  carry  the  prostrate  Sir  Edward  with  him,  where  his  wounds 
might  be  tended,  if  indeed  (which  he  very  much  doubted)  medical  skill 
could  avail  them. 

•With  the  assistance  of  an  old  soldier,  of  whose  life  this  was  the  last 
kind  action,  (for  a  random  shot  from  a  Roundhead  blacksmith's  petronel 
sent  him  soon  afterwards  into  the  kingdom  of  the  g-hosts,)  he  placed  Sir 
Edward,  now  nearly  insensible,  before  him  on  his  horse,  and  set  off  at  a 
round  pace  towards  York.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  reach  the  city,  for  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse  lay  be- 
fore him.  To  his  still  g-reater  mortification  he  saw  that  he  was  observed 
by  them  :  turning-,  therefore,  his  horse's  head  round,  he  spurred  without 
sparing",  and  fairly  fled  away,  not  knowing"  nor  caring"  whither,  so  that  he 
mig"ht  distance  them. 

In  this  he  succeeded,  for  the  foes  were  at  that  moment  much  too 
busily  employed  to  think  of  pursuing"  him  very  far.  He  proved  on  this 
occasion  the  truth  of  his  favourite  saying",  that  his  g"reatest  talent  con- 
sisted in  running"  away ;  and,  after  half  an  hour's  riding",  he  had  com- 
pletely distanced  the  soldiers  who  endeavoured  to  take  him,  and  had 
blown  his  horse.  Night  was  now  drawing"  in  :  he  alig"hted  from  the 
charg-er,  and,  loosening"  his  girths,  he  asked  Sir  Edward  what  he  thought 
it  would  be  the  best  to  do  ? 

The  baronet  was  too  much  exhausted  with  the  pain  of  his  wounds  and 
the  loss  of  blood  to  answer  at  any  leng-th  ;  but  he  contrived  to  express 
his  opinion,  that,  if  by  any  means  they  could  reach  Calverley,  it  would 
be  better  to  do  so,  since  all  hopes  of  returning"  to  York  were  cut  oft'. 

*  Zounds!'  cried  the  knight,  'that's  easier  talked  of  than  done,  my 
dear  Sir  Edward.  Poor  Hamlet,  here,  whom  I  so  named  in  honour  of 
my  g"odfather,  Shakspeare,  and  because  his  black  hide  looks  in  as  deep 
mourning"  as  the  Danish  prince's  suit  of  sables^  is  blowing"  like  a  smith's 
forg"e.  What  sayest  thou,  lad  ?'  he  continued,  apostrophizing"  the  steed, 
and  patting"  his  neck,  '  canst  thou  carry  us  a  dozen  miles  before  supper- 
time  ?     Thou'lt  try,  I  warrant.' 

He  walked  by  the  horse's  side  for  some  time,  until  the  animal  had 
pretty  well  recovered  his  wind ;  and,  then  mounting"  him  ag"ain,  they 
proceeded  at  a  sharp  pace  by  a  cross  road,  which  Sir  Edward  was  able  to 
describe  to  his  companion,  in  the  direction  of  Calverley. 

Within  about  five  miles  of  Calverley  Sir  William  perceived  a  man 
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before  him,  mounted  on  a  stout  g-ekling-.  To  accost  him  hs  knew  was 
dang-erous ;  but  to  pass  him  without  doing-  so  mig-ht  eng-ender  suspicions, 
which  could  scarcely  be  less  injurious  in  his  present  condition.  He 
therefore  boldly  rode  up,  and  civilly  saluted  him. 

*  Whither  g-oest  thou,  friend  ?'  asked  the  strang-er,  in  the  snuffling-  tone 
adopted  by  the  Puritans  of  that  day. 

Sir  William  found  that  the  strang-er,  thoug-h  not  drunk,  was  what  is 
courteously  called  '  rather  disg*uised  in  liquor :'  he  also  knew  instantly 
of  what  description  of  person  he  must  be,  and  that  he  had  every  thing* 
to  fear  from  him  if  he  should  discover  who  he  was.  He  therefore  replied 
that  he  was  a  clothier  g-oing-  to  Leeds,  and  that  his  companion,  who  rode 
before  him,  had  been  thrown  from  his  own  horse,  and  was  so  much  hurt 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  saddle  without  assistance. 

*  Art  thou  a  friend  to  the  cause  ?'  asked  the  strang-er. 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  replied  Sir  William  ;  althoug-h  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  strang-er  spoke  of  a  very  different  cause  from  that  to 
which  he  meant  his  own  equivocal  answer  to  reply. 

'  Thou  hast  a  passport  from  Sir  Edward  Fairfax,  then,  to  travel  this 
road  ?'  said  the  stranger. 

*  I  have,'  rephed  Sir  William,  to  whom  a  round  lie  never  cost  an 
eflfort ;  and  who,  as  far  as  his  invention  could  stretch,  was  never  without 
a  passport. 

*  I  have  authority  to  inspect  it,'  "said  the  strang-er;  and,  when  we  come 
nig-h  unto  the  house  of  reception,  called  by  the  ung-odly  the  Fig-hting* 
Cocks,  about  a  mile  hence,  thou  shalt  produce  it  before  me,  that  mine 
eyes  may  see  the  truth  of  thy  ways.' 

'  Willing-ly,'  said  Sir  Wilham  ;  *  but  I  prithee,  sir,  tell  me  who  it  is 
that  this  dark  nig-ht  has  broug-ht  me  acquainted  with  ?' 

'  I  am  Ananias  Fats,'  replied  the  other,  '  an  unworthy  servant  of  the 
Lord:  I  minister  the  word  of  the  Most  Hig-h,  and  fig-ht  his  battles  with 
the  arm  of  flesh  when  need  is,  seeing-  that  I  am,  besides,  a  captain  of 
Hewson's  regiment.' 

'  We  must  cut  his  throat,'  whispered  Sir  William  to  his  companion. 
'  Art  thou  that  holy  man,'  he  added  aloud,  and  with  a  conventicle  twang- — 
*  art  thou  he,  whose  pious  exhortations  do  arouse  the  lost  people,  and 
whose  speech  stirs  up  their  sleeping-  zeal,  even  as  the  trumpet  rouseth 
the  war-horse  ?' 

'  Yea,  verily,  I  am  that  unworthy  vessel,'  replied  Brother  Fats. 

'  And  how  do  thy  labours  prosper  ?'  asked  Sir  William  in  a  similar 
tone.  '  Do  the  people  of  this  land  hearken  unto  thy  counsel,  and  give 
ear  to  thy  pious  inspirations  ?' 

'  Deaf!  deaf!'  replied  the  other,  who  thought  he  had  fallen  in  with  one 
of  his  own  stamp.  '  Were  it  not  that  the  arm  of  flesh  is  strong,  and 
that  I  can  smite  those  who  will  not  be  persuaded,  this  place  would  be 
little  better  than  a  howling  wilderness.      Lo !  there  are  many  who  do 
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shut  up  their  ears  and  close  their  understandings  ag-ainst  the  counsel  of 
my  hps.' 

'  Ig-norant  and  deluded  people !  But  they  are  of  the  baser  and  more 
brutish  class,  I  must  believe.* 

'  Not  always,  for  there  is  a  stiff-necked  generation  even  among  those 
who  have  horses  and  chariots,  and  whose  treasuries  are  filled  with  silver 
and  brass.* 

'  Alas  !  alas !  who  are  such  blind  and  deaf  wretches  ?  who  are  they 
that,  like  the  adder,  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never 
so  wisely  ?' 

'  There  be  many  such,  my  brother ;  and,  among  others,  there  is  the 
malignant  Lady  Vavasour.'  Here  Sir  Edward  made  an  impatient  move- 
ment, which  D'Avenant  repressed.  *  I  am  now,'  continued  the  Puritan, 
'  on  my  road,  to  try  once  more  if  I  can  open  her  eyes  to  the  sinfulness  of 
her  ways,  and  prevail  upon  her  to  bring  back  to  his  duty  her  wilful  son,  who 
has  taken  up  arms  for  the  man  whom  he  calls  king.' 

*  Here's  a  crop-eared  villain  !'  whispered  D'Avenant.  '  But  how,'  he 
pursued  aloud,  '  do  you  gain  admission  to  her  ladyship  ?* 

'  The  Parliament's  arms  are  too  strong  to  brook  denial,  and  I  have  their 
authority  for  what  I  do  ;  so  that,  albeit  her  ladyship  loveth  not  the  holy 
ones,  I  do,  nevertheless,  purpose  to  sojourn  beneath  her  roof  for  many 
days.  It  is,  as  I  have  been  told  by  Brother  Goggle,  a  goodly  dwelling ; 
and  the  cook  is  a  man  cunning  in  his  art,  and  much  skilled  in  the  science 
of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  I  shall  tarry  there,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
saints  to  feed  upon  the  substance  of  the  unrighteous.' 

While  the  communicative  Ananias,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
potations  of  ale,  was  telling  his  new  acquaintance  what  he  meant  to  do, 
the  latter  held  a  short  colloquy  in  whispers  with  the  baronet.  The  result 
of  their  conference  was  very  soon  put  into  practice.  Sir  William  pulled 
up  his  horse,  and  alighted  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  cast  a  shoe. 
Ananias  checked  his  beast  also ;  and,  before  he  had  time  to  say  a  word, 
he  found  himself  unhorsed  and  prostrate,  with  his  false  friend's  knee  on 
his  breast,  and  his  pistol  at  his  throat. 

'  If  you  speak  or  stir,  you  Roundhead  villain,'  cried  Sir  William,  '  this 
moment  is  your  last.     Now,  where  is  the  commission  you  told  me  of  ?' 

Ananias  was  one  of  those  amiable  men  who  are  never  fond  of  fightins-, 
although  they  often  talk  of  it ;  and  he  was  not  so  drunk  but  that  he  knew 
two  men  against  one  were  odds,  particularly  when  the  one  man  is  on 
the  broad  of  his  back,  with  a  loaded  pistol  only  half  an  inch  from  his 
throat. 

'  Spare  my  life,  gentle  cavalier,'  said  the  prostrate  Puritan.  '  Let  me 
hve,  and  you  shall  have  all  I  possess.' 

•  If  you  had  as  many  lives  as  are  in  Plutarch,  I  would  not  spare  one  of 
them,  unless,  in  the  first  place,  you  give  me  the  commission,'  repeated 
Sir  William.     '  Where  is  it   thou  wicked  Ananias  ?' 
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'  In  my  saddle  bag's,'  replied  Ananias. 

•  Clap  them  on  our  horse.  Sir  Edward,'  said  the  knight  to  his  com- 
panion, who,  notwithstanding"  his  weakness,  had  alighted,  and  now  imme- 
diately transferred  the  bags  to  Hamlet's  back. 

'  And  now,'  said  Sir  William  to  the  Puritan,  '  if  I  should  spare  thy 
forfeit  life,  and  give  thee  another  chance  with  the  old  one  to  save  thy 
soul,  wilt  thou  take  thyself  away  from  this  neighbourhood  ?  for  I  swear 
to  thee,  upon  the  word  of  one  that  hates  all  Puritans  as  much  as  he 
hates  the  great  devil,  who  is  the  father  of  them  and  thee,  that,  if  thou 
art  found  within  thirty  miles  of  this  place  for  the  next  month,  I  will  spoil 
thy  exhortations  for  ever.     Dost  thou  promise  to  obey  ?' 

•  Yea,  verily,  I  do,  perforce.' 

'  And  without  any  of  those  cozening  double-meaning  reservations  for 
which  thy  brotherhood  have  become  so  famous  ?' 

'  So  thou  wilt  spare  my  life,  I  promise,'  said  the  elder. 
'  Why,  then,  I  think  I  will  spare  thee,  not  for  any  love  of  thee,  but 
because  I  hate  the  blood  of  all  thy  race,  so  much  that  I  would  not  even 
let  it  out  when  I  can  avoid  it.  But  give  me  thy  sword,'  he  said,  as  he 
loosened  the  sword-belt  of  the  elder,  and  handed  the  weapon  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward ;  •  and  I  think,  too,'  he  added,  *  I  will  have  thee  change  clothes 
with  me.' 

He  loosed  his  grasp  a  little,  and  helped  the  Roundhead  to  rise,  but 
still  kept  his  pistol  near  enough  to  make  an  impression  on  him. 

'  Now,  then,'  he  said,  '  unfrock,  and  speedily !  "  It  is  a  naughty  night 
to  swim  in,"  but  thou  must  strip.  Be  quick,  Ananias  ;  thou  wert  never 
before  honoured  with  such  a  valet  de  chamhre.  Come,  thy  cloak  an  I 
band,  and  the  rest  of  the  sheep's  clothing  in  which  thou  dost  ensconce 
thy  wolf's  body.  Come  quickly  !'  and  he  added  a  blow  with  the  flat  side 
of  his  sword,  to  quicken  the  tardy  operations  of  the  elder,  who,  with 
many  wry  faces  and  great  reluctance,  did  his  bidding. 

Sir  William  then  transferred  his  pistol  to  Sir  Edward,  with  a  particular 
request  that,  if  the  Puritan  evinced  the  least  symptoms  of  treachery  or 
refractoriness,  he  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  shoot  him  through  the  head 
without  hesitation  or  ceremony. 

Sir  Edward  promised ;  and  the  knight  stripped  off  his  own  uniform 

with  great  dispatch,  making  Ananias  put  it  on,  while  he  assumed  his  garb. 

When  the  exchange  was  completed.  Sir  William  pinioned  Ananias's 

arms,  and  helped  him  upon  his  horse ;  after  which  he  tied  his  legs  very 

effectually  beneath  the  animal's  belly. 

He  then  went  to  the  road-side,  and,  cutting  up  a  stout  thistle,  he 
carefully  tied  it  under  the  tail  of  the  elder's  steed. 

'  There !'  he  said,  *  Ananias  ;  as  I  have  prevented  thee  from  smiting 
thy  charger's  sides  with  thy  spurs,  I  have  provided  for  thy  rapid  journey 
by  putting  a  g'oad  to  his  tail ;  and,  as  the  beast  looks  to  have  mettle,  I 
warrant  that  he  will  not  shortly  slacken  his  pace.* 
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As  he  finished  speaking-,  he  g-ave  the  horse  a  smart  blow,  at  which  he 
set  off  in  a  gallop ;  and  the  incessant  motion  of  the  thistle,  which  at 
every  bound  struck  ag-ainst  his  flanks,  soon  increased  his  pace,  to  the 
terror  of  Ananias,  who  went  off  like  Mazeppa  on  his  wild  horse. 
*  Away  !  away !  and  on  they  dash — 
Torrents  less  rapid,  and  less  rash.' 

The  elder's  journey  was  not  very  long* :  the  horse,  maddened  by  the 
constant  sting-ing*  in  his  rear,  kept  on  with  unabated  speed  until  he 
reached  a  vidette  of  the  parliamentary  army,  placed  about  ten  miles 
short  of  York.  The  horse,  attracted  by  the  lig-ht  of  the  soldiers'  fire, 
bounded  towards  it :  the  g-uards,  seeing*  a  man  in  the  royal  uniform 
riding"  up  to  them,  betook  themselves  to  their  arms ;  and,  before  Ananias, 
\\\yo  was  breathless  with  frig-ht,  could  make  himself  understood,  he  was 
shot  throug-h  the  head  by  a  particular  friend  and  townsman  of  his  own. 
Tribulation  Holdfast,  who  had  quitted  his  trade  of  a  cobbler  to  become  a 
corporal  in  Cromwell's  reg-iment.  Ananias  and  he  had  been  companions 
in  wickedness  from  their  boyhood  upward,  and  had  both  taken  to  the 
thriving"  trade  of  hypocrisy  just  at  that  time  when  every  body  who 
knew  them  predicted  that  the  g-allows  must  be  their  inevitable  fate.  They 
had  both  been  poachers  and  deer- stealers :  Tribulation  had  a  habit  of 
squinting",  and  was  always  reckoned  a  crack  shot  by  nig-ht,  or  at  other 
improper  and  unseasonable  times  ;  but  his  skill  was  never  advantag-eous 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  excepting*  on  this  occasion.  When  he  ex- 
amined, by  the  fire-lig-ht,  the  face  of  his  prey,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
his  old  friend  Ananias,  and  still  more  so  to  see  him  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  in  the  uniform  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  reg-iment.  He  was, 
however,  sure  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  some  quarter  or  other ;  and, 
to  put  an  end  to  any  needless  inquiries,  which  mig-ht  turn  out  unpleasantly 
for  himself,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  comrades,  dug*  a  hasty  grave, 
in  which  the  carcass  and  the  memory  of  Ananias  Fats  were  buried  to- 
g-ether. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant  knew  nothing — and,  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
cared  as  little — about  the  rogue  he  had  thus  sent  headlong  to  meet  his 
fate.  Sir  Edward — who,  faint  and  exhausted  as  he  was,  had  not  been 
able  to  refrain  from  laughter  at  the  manner  in  which  D'Avenant  had 
stripped  the  Puritan,  and  then  dismissed  him — now  asked  his  friend  what 
he  purposed  doing  ? 

'  I  do  intend,  with  your  honour's  permission,'  he  replied,  '  to  present 
myself  at  Calverley  Hall,  in  the  venerable  character  of  Ananias  Fats.  It 
would  be  something  dangerous,  as  well  to  the  good  ladies  there  as  to 
our  own  insignificant  throats,  to  appear  in  our  proper  persons  at  this 
juncture :  I  propose,  therefore,  to  go  first,  and  sound  the  place ;  after 
which  I  will  return  to  you,  and  effect  your  entry.  Do  you  approve 
of  this  ?' 

'  Do  as  you  will — your  ingenuity  and  discretion  are  the  best  qualities 
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in  the  world  to  rely  upon  in  dang-er ;  and,  just  now,  I  am  really  so  much 
exhausted  that  I  am  w^holly  incapable  of  any  exertion.' 

'  No  matter,  g-entle  cavalier ;  I  will  personate  this  zealous  brother  so 
to  the  life,  that,  if  you  could  see  me,  you  would  be  fain  to  cry  out,  with 
Falstaffs  hostess,  '  Oh  rare !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these  harlotry 
players  as  I  ever  see.' 

I  believe,'  he  continued,  as  they  rode  onwards,  '  that  I  was  born 
under  an  acting-  planet :  the  theatre  seems  to  be  my  destiny ;  and,  un- 
less these  pestilent  Puritans  should  succeed  in  rooting-  out,  as  they 
threaten  to  do,  the  drama  from  this  nation,  I  believe  I  shall  take  up  with 
poetry,  and  the  stage  at  last.  All  this  comes  of  having-  a  dramatist  for 
my  godfather  :  if  any  other  than  gentle  Will  Shakspeare  had  held  me 
over  the  font,  I  might  have  escaped  so  beggarly  a  lot ;  but,  hang  Care  I 
I  would  not  exchange  such  a  sponsor  for  a  better — even  if  the  world  ever 
saw  a  better,  which  I  doubt. 

They  nov,  approached  Calverley  Hall,  and,  by  Sir  Edward's  directions, 
rode  through  the  park  to  a  small  summer-house,  which  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  garden.  Here  the  poet  assisted  his  friend  to  alight ;  and,  having 
bestowed  him  safely  upon  a  couch,  he  turned  his  horse  into  the  carriage 
road,  and  trotted  up  at  a  smart  pace  to  the  great  entrance.  After  rap- 
ping for  some  time  with  the  butt-end  of  his  pistol  at  the  door,  he  heard 
steps  proceeding  along  the  spacious  hall ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  small 
wicket  in  the  door  was  opened,  and  he  saw  the  white  head  of  old  Ger- 
vase,  the  butler,  peeping  through  it. 

'  How  now  ?  who  knocks  here  at  this  time  o'night  ?'  was  asked  from 
within. 

'  Verily,  one  of  the  brethren,  who  seeketh  to  commune  with  the  Lady 
Vava  our,'  replied  the  knight,  in  the  tone  of  the  character  he  had  as- 
sumed. 

'  Then,  my  brother,  you  must  come  to  morrow,'  replied  the  servant, 
with  an  ill-tempered  scorn,  which  raised  him  highly  in  Sir  William's 
opinion.     '  My  lady  sees  neither  brother  nor  sister  to-night.' 

'  Man,  thou  art  uncivil,'  said  Sir  William  ;  '  I  have  General  Fairfax's 
commission  to  enter  this  dwelling.* 

•  This  is  not  General  Fairfax's  house,  but  my  master's.  Sir  Edward 
Vavasour ;  and,  unless  you  have  his  commission,  you  enter  not  here.' 
A  good  deal  of  grumbling  about  '  crop-eared  canting  thieves '  followed, 
which  was  not  quite  distinct. 

'  Do  you  then  resist?  and  must  I  use  force  ?' 

'  You  must  do  just  as  you  like,  only  I  tell  you  that  I  have  a  firelock 
here  ;  and  Ralph,  the  gardener,  has  gotten  another,  which  he'll  fire 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house  when  he  hears  mine ;  and,  this  pitch 
c'ark  night,  we  can  neither  of  us  tell  one  o'the  brethren,  as  you  call  your- 
elf,  from  a  housebreaker;  so,  unless  thy  hide  be  bullet-proof,  \vare 
makinc:  any  disturbance  here.* 
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Sir  William  heard  the  old  fellow  winding-  up  the  lock  of  his  piece ; 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  the  iron-shod  butt  of  it  rung-  upon  the  stone 
floor  of  the  hall.  He  beg-an  to  think  that  his  masquerading  mig-ht  turn 
out  seriously,  so  he  alig-hted,  and  approached  the  door. 

'  Gervase,'  he  said,  in  a  lower  tone,  and  in  his  natural  way  of  speak- 
ing-, '  if  you  love  your  master,  open  instantly.  I  am  alone — yon  have 
noii|;ht  to  fear.' 

'  Body  o'me,  though,'  cried  the  old  butler,  to  whom  the  voice  was  fa- 
miliar, '  that  cannot  be  one  of  the  brethren  !  Let  us  look  at  thy  face, 
man  ;*  and  he  held  his  candle  up  to  the  wicket. 

'  Lord  love  your  honour,  I  know  you  by  your  nose,'  cried  Gervase,  as 
he  hastened  to  undo  the  hea\7  fastening-s  of  the  door,  and  to  admit  Sir 
William. 

In  a  few  words  the  knight  explained  to  him  the  necessity  there  was 
for  keeping-  Sir  Edward's  arrival  secret,  lest,  as  he  feared,  after  the 
defeat  at  Marston,  the  whole  country  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
parliamentarians,  and  in  that  case  his  life  would  be  hardly  safe.  For 
this  purpose  he  told  the  butler  that  he  intended  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  the  Puritan  whose  clothes  he  wore  ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
himself  and  the  ladies,  he  wished  no  one  in  the  house  to  know  him  but 
as  Brother  Ananias  Fats.  He  then  bade  him  accompany  him  to  the 
little  pavilion,  whence  they  carried  Sir  Edward  into  the  house  unper- 
ceived,  most  of  the  serv^ants  being-  at  this  time  in  bed.  Sir  William, 
after  having-  seen  Hamlet  safely  stabled,  desired  to  be  announced  to  the 
ladies. 

-  Their  anxiety  to  know  the  result  of  a  battle,  in  which  Sir  Edward  was 
certain  to  be  eng-ag-ed,  had  prevented  them  from  retiring-  to  rest ;  and, 
althoug-h  it  was  now  near  midnig-ht,  and  of  course  long-  past  the  hour  at 
which  even  ladies  of  quality  in  those  times  soug-ht  their  pillows,  the 
Ladies  Vavasour  were  still  up.  The  dowag-er  lady  was  employed  in 
working  at  a  tapestry  frame,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  a  pretty  black- 
eyed  g-irl,  an  attendant,  somewhat  above  the  deg-ree  of  a  servant.  The 
Lady  Marg-aret  had  been  reading-  aloud  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's 
'  Arcadia,"  and  was  just  arriving-  at  the  termination  of  the  trag-ic  story  of 
Arg-alus  and  Parthenia. 

The  progress  towards  a  perfection  of  style,  which  our  languag-e  has 
made  since  the  period  when  this  delig-htful  romance  was  written,  pre- 
vents us  in  a  great  measure  from  relishing  the  quaintness  of  its  expres- 
sions ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny 
to  it  as  a  whole,  and  to  this  episode  in  particular,  the  possession  of  very 
powerful  pathos. 

The  Lady  Vavasour  had  read  the  account  of  the  death  of  Argalus,  and 
the  sequel,  showing  how  the  poor  heart- stricken  Parthenia,  carried  by 
her  grief  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  the  customs  of  her  sex,  had 
T)ut  on  the  arnaour  of  a  warrior,  and,  calling  herself  the  Knig:ht  of  the 
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Tomb,  defied,  in  this  disguise,  the  gallant  Amphialus,  by  whose  hand  her 
lover  had  fallen.  Her  taunts  and  insults  provoked  Amphialus,  who 
would  willingly  have  spared  her,  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound  upon  her  neck ; 
when,  upon  alighting  to  see  the  face  of  his  unknown  and  discourteous 
antagonist,  he  discovered,  to  his  grief  and  horror,  that  she  was  a 
woman. 

•The  head-piece  was  no  sooner  off,  but  that  there  fell  about  the 
shoulders  of  the  overcome  knight  the  treasure  of  faire  golden  haire, 
which,  with  the  face  (soone  known  by  the  badge  of  excellency),  wit- 
nessed that  it  was  Parthenia,  the  unfortunately  vertuous  wife  of  Argalus ; 
her  beauty  then,  even  in  despight  of  the  passed  sorrow  or  comming 
death,  assuring  all  beholders  that  it  was  nothing  short  of  perfection. 
For  her  exceeding  faire  eyes  having,  with  continuall  weeping,  gotten  a 
little  rednes  about  them;  her  roundy  sweetly- swelling  lips  a  little 
trembling,  as  though  they  kisst  their  neighbour  Death ;  in  her  cheeks 
the  whitenesse,  striving  by  little  and  little  to  get  upon  the  rosmesse  of 
them ;  her  neck  (a  neck,  indeed,  of  alabaster)  displaying  the  wound, 
which,  with  most  dainty  bloud,  laboured  to  drown  his  own  beauties  ;  so, 
as  here  was  a  river  of  purest  red,  there  an  iland  of  perfittest  white,  each 
giving  lustre  to  the  other,  with  the  sweet  countenance  (God  knows)  full 
of  an  unaffected  languishing.  Though  these  things  to  a  grossly  con- 
ceiving sense  might  seem  disgracious,  yet,  indeed,  were  they  but  ap- 
parelling beauty  in  a  new  fashion,  which  (all  looking  upon  through  the 
spectacles  of  pity)  did  even  increase  the  lines  of  her  natural  fairnesse  ; 
so  as  Amphialus  was  astonished  with  grief,  compassion,  and  shame,  de- 
testing his  fortune,  that  made  him  unfortunate  in  victory.' 

This  tale  had  excited  abundance  of  tears  from  the  two  ladies,  whose 
anxiety  for  Sir  Edward's  fate  made  them  full  of  sympathy  for  the  fabled 
woes  of  the  personages  of  the  romance ;  while  the  black-eyed  Dorothy — 
whose  heart  had  yet  experienced  so  few  sorrows  of  its  own  that  her  tears 
were  always  ready  to  start  for  those  of  others,  either  real  or  imagmary — 
wept  until  she  could  hardly  see  her  needle. 

This  melancholy  party  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  Gervase,  who 
announced  Master  Ananias  Fats,  to  the  astonishment  and  displeasure  of 
the  ladies.  They  could  not  conceive  what  had  induced  the  butler  to  de- 
part from  the  ceremonious  respect  with  which  he  usually  approached 
them,  and  more  particularly  in  favour  of  a  man  bearing  such  a  name. 

There  was,  however,  no  time  to  chide,  for  Ananias  entered  close  upon 
Gervase's  heel,  and,  with  the  insolent  awkwardness  which  distinguished 
the  Puritans  of  the  time,  he  advanced  towards  the  old  lady,  keeping  his 
hat  on,  and  saluting  her  in  no  other  way  than  with  a  long  drawling  sigh, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  mixed  nature  of  a  groan  and  a  snuffle. 

The  old  lady  drew  herself  up  with  all  the  dignity  she  could  command ; 
and,  if  looks  had  the  power  to  slay,  hers  would  have  pierced  the  pseudo 
Ananias  through  and  through. 
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Sir  William,  however,  looked  at  her  without  chang-ing*  the  affected 
gravity  of  his  countenance.  '  Sister,'  he  said,  '  if  thou  art  she  whom 
men  call  the  Lady  Vavasour,  I  would  speak  with  thee.' 

'  I  am  the  dowag-er  Lady  Vavasour.' 

'  Hum  !  Dismiss  the  maiden.' 

'  I  can  have  no  conversation  with  thee  which  she  as  well  as  all  the  rest 
of  my  household  may  not  hear.' 

*  Sister,  be  not  obstinate  ; — ag-ain  I  say  unto  thee,  dismiss  the  maiden.' 

'  I  have  no  other  reply  to  make  to  your  insolence,  but  to  request  you 
will  speedily  do  your  errand,  (unwelcome,  whatever  it  may  be,)  and  that 
YOU  relieve  me  from  this  intrusion.' 

'  Sister,  thou  art — a  woman.'  He  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  '  Tl  faut 
qu^elle  nous  qiiitte  ;  les  nouvelles  dont  je  suis  charges  ne  sont  que  pour 
vans  et  Madame.' 

The  old  lady  was  more  astonished  than  ever  at  hearing  the  Puritan 
speak  in  French.  She  saw  immediately  that  there  must  be  some 
mystery ;  and  now  she  could  account  for  the  abruptness  of  the  entrance 
of  Gervase,  who,  she  did  not  doubt,  was  acquainted  with  it.  She  there- 
fore told  Dorothy,  whose  larg-e  black  eyes  were  rolling"  about  in  utter 
astonishment,  to  retire. 

As  soon  as  the  girl  was  g"one.  Sir  William  untied  the  string-  of  his  hig-h- 
crowned  hat,  and,  his  hair  falHng"  about  his  shoulders,  he  appeared  in 
his  own  shape — that  of  an  old  and  valued  acquaintance.  He  related  the 
fatal  event  of  the  fight  at  Marston ;  the  destruction  of  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle's  regiments;  the  ill  fortune  of  Sir  Edward;  and  shortly 
touched  upon  the  manner  of  his  escape.  This  recital,  short  as  it  was, 
was  interrupted  by  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  tender  and  affectionate 
Lady  Margaret,  who,  when  she  learnt  that  her  husband  was  in  the  house, 
insisted  on  being  led  to  him  instantly.  Sir  WiUiam  moderated  her  im- 
patience as  well  as  he  could ;  he  assured  her  that  Sir  Edward  was  in  no 
danger,  although  his  wounds  would  render  him  incapable  of  any  exertion 
for  several  days  to  come ;  but  that  which  had  the  most  weight  with  her 
was  his  representation  of  the  peril  to  which  her  husband's  life  might  be 
exposed  if  it  should  be  known  that  he  was  at  Calverley.  A  council  was 
held  as  to  the  best  place  of  lodging  the  wounded  baronet  at  once  safely 
and  commodiously.  It  was  soon  decided  that  he  should  occupy  two 
small  chambers  which  formed  part  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  and  from  which  a 
secret  staircase  led  into  a  little  pavilion  in  the  garden :  this  staircase 
was  seldom  opened,  and  known  only  to  the  old  servants ;  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  rooms  with  which  it  was  connected,  being  in  the  wainscot, 
might  be  easily  concealed  by  a  couch,  or  any  other  piece  of  furniture. 
The  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  before  morning  Sir  Edward  was 
safely  installed  in  his  new  quarters,  and  under  the  care  of  his  fond  wife 
and  mother.  Here  he  lived  for  nearly  a  month  :  he  was  able  to  take  ex- 
ercise at  night  in  the  grounds  and  in  the  adjoining'  wood,  and  the  days 
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were  passed  in  the  most  ag-reeable  manner.  His  wounds,  which  their 
numbers  alone  rendered  formidable,  were  nearly  well ;  and  he  now  beg-an 
to  think  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  future.  To  stay  in  England 
seemed  useless  to  the  •  king-'s  cause,  and  dang-erous  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  those  who  were  far  dearer  to  him  than  himself.  The  example  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  had  set  him  of  quitting"  the  king-dom,  which,  if  he 
had  been  alone,  he  would  not  have  followed,  now  seemed  the  best  course 
for  him  to  pursue,  and  to  this  the  persuasions  of  his  mother  and  his  wife 
also  strong-ly  inclined  him.  The  dissensions,  and,  as  it  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  him,  the  devoted  follies  of  the  royal  party,  were  hardly  less 
dig-usting"  than  the  falsehood  and  villainy  of  the  parliament.  At  leng-th 
he  resolved  to  adopt  this  measure.  The  news  of  his  death  had  long- 
been  received  at  Calverley,  and  was  universally  believed  by  all  but  those 
who  were  in  the  secret.  The  servants  had  been  all  put  into  mourning-, 
and  preparations  made  for  the  departure  o^  the  ladies  and  the  children 
to  France.  Permission  was  obtained  without  much  difficulty,  because 
the  prospect  of  so  fat  a  sequestration  as  the  estate  at  Calverley  was  too 
enticing-  to  permit  the  members  of  the  council  to  throw  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  it. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant  liked  so  well  the  character  of  the  Puritan  that 
he  continued  to  keep  it  up,  and  he  had  even  the  audacity  to  travel  to 
Hull  under  the  name  of  Fats,  notwithstanding*  the  possibility  which  he 
beheved  mig-ht  exist  of  his  meeting-  the  real  owner  of  that  dig-nified 
appellation.  Our  readers  know  that  such  a  possibility  v/as,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  remote  one ;  but  Sir  William,  who  was  not  so  sure  of  that 
fact,  had  resolved,  in  case  he  should  meet  him,  to  outface  the  brother ; 
and  he  did  not  doubt  that,  after  a  whole  fortnig-ht's  practice,  he  should 
be  enabled  to  beat  him,  even  at  his  own  weapons. 

He  went  to  I?ull  for  the  purpose  of  eng-ag-ing-  a  vessel  to  carry  the 
Lady  Vavasour  and  her  household  to  France,  and  had  the  g-ood  forbme 
to  lig-ht  upon  an  honest  fellow,  who  commanded  a  smug-g-ling-  lug-g-er, 
and  who  hated  the  parliament  so  much  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
D'Avenant  could  g-et  him  to  treat  with  a  person  of  his  appearance. 
Having",  however,  invited  him  to  the  inn  at  which  he  lodg-ed,  he  made  so 
favourable  an  impression  upon  the  skipper  as  to  overcome  all  his  scruples, 
althoug-h  he  did  it  at  the  expense  of  a  head-ache,  the  consequence  of 
keeping"  the  seaman  in  countenance  while  he  discussed  a  hug-e  can  of  a 
composition,  that  he  called  riunho,  and  which  he  mixed  with  his  own 
hand. .  By  the  time  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  their  beverag"e,  the 
skipper,  drunk  as  he  v/as,  was  satisfied  that  D'Avenant  was  no  more  a 
Puritan  than  himself,  and  he  promised  to  hold  himself  ready  for  sea  as 
soon  as  he  should  receive  orders.  Gamblers  and  smug-g-lers  and  thieves 
are  all  honourable  men,  and  scrupulously  observant  of  their  promises 
when  it  suits  their  interest  to  be  so  :  of  such  men  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  their  words  are  better  than  their  bonds ;  and  as,  in  this  instance, 
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Master  Roger  Blurt  could  get  nothing  by  breakiner  his  engagement,  he 
stood  to  it  like  a  stout  fellow. 

Upon  Sir  William's  return  to  Calverley  the  preparations  for  the  re- 
moval were  set  about  with  the  greatest  diligence ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  days,  the  chief  part  of  what  was  intended  to  be  taken  away  was 
carried  down  to  Hull.  The  other  arrangements  were  also  completed, 
and  it  was  settled  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  ladies  should  depart  in 
a  carriage,  under  the  escort  of  old  Gervase  and  another  servant,  and 
accompanied  by  Brother  Ananias,  who  had  condescendingly  promised  to 
see  them  embark. 

A  livery  suit  had  been  provided  for  Sir  Edward  exactly  like  that  of  the 
servant  who  was  to  attend  the  carriage  with  Gervase ;  and  it  had  been 
settled  that  he  should  make  the  first  part  of  the  journey  in  the  carriage, 
and  that  the  party  should  not  set  out  until  late  in  the  day,  in  order 
to  shun  observation.  They  were  to  cross  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  Cal- 
verley Wood,  and  then  to  take  a  road  by  which  they  chould  avoid  the 
town  of  Leeds,  where  the  greatest,  or  rather  the  only,  danger  awaited 
them.  After  travelling  all  night,  the  servant,  a  trusty  lad,  the  son  of  one 
of  Sir  Edward's  tenants,  was  to  be  dismissed,  and  the  baronet  to  take 
his  character  and  his  place.  Relays  had  been  provided  on  the  road,  and 
the  whole  journey  was  to  be  ma^e  without  stopping  any  longer  than 
might  be  wholly  unavoidable. 

No  plan  could  have  been  more  cleverly  arranged;  but  it  is  the  fate  of 

all  human  plans  to  be  subject  to  accidents,  which  traverse  and  baffle 

them.     As  poor  Burns  sung, 

'  The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  mien 
Gang  aft  a-gley  ;' 

and  those  of  the  junto  at  Calverley  were  not  exempt  from  this  com- 
mon lot.  • 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  departure  they  were  sitting  after  dinner,  and 
the  conversation  had  taken  a  melancholy  tone,  which  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  their  being  about  to  quit  a  spot  around  which  all  their  best 
affections  were  entwined :  the  prospect,  too,  of  going  to  another  and  a 
foreign  country,  perhaps  for  ever,  under  ail  the  disadvantages  of  exile, 
and  exposed  to  innumerable  privations  so  hard  to  bear  by  persons  who 
had,  until  this  time,  lived  in  almost  unlimited  opulence,  was  not  very 
cheering.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  charm  (oftentimes  deceitful,  but, 
even  at  the  worst,  still  a  charm)  which  Hope  throws  about  the  human 
heart  in  its  saddest  moods,  the  sorrow  of  the  inmates  of  Calverley  would 
have  been  greater ;  but  they  thought  of  their  return,  and  this  mitigated 
their  regret  at  being  compelled  to  depart. 

Sir  WiUiam  D'Avenant,  whose  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  were  never 
to  be  subdued,  drew  a  glowing  picture  of  the  delight  with  which  they 
would  greet  Calverley  when  a  short  residence  abroad  had  made  them  duly 
appreciate  its  beauties,   which    he    said  thev  were   far   from   doing   at 
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present. — Then  he  talked  of  France,  whither  they  were  g'oing";  he 
described  the  gaiety  and  brilUancy  of  the  French  court,  until  he  even 
made  the  gentle  Lady  Margaret  think  it  might  be  as  well  to  see  it.  He 
spoke  to  the  old  lady  of  the  stately  dignity  and  decorous  etiquette  which 
prevailed  there — of  the  respect  with  vhich  the  aristocracy  was  treated  by 
the  people — until  she  believed  that,  if  she  could  come  back  when  she 
liked,  she  should  have  pleasure  in  visiting  again  a  country  which  she 
had  not  seen  since  her  childhood,  and  which  was  the  native  land  of  her 
ancestors.  He  praised  the  chivalrous  and  gallant  spirit  of  the  youth  of 
France,  and  talked  of  the  superior  refinement  and  grace  which  pervaded 
the  higher  orders  of  the  nation,  until  the  baronet  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  better  to  live  in  France,  until  quiet  should  be  restored  to  England, 
than  to  stay  losing  his  time  and  his  labour  in  fighting  the  Roundheads. 
Sir  William  had  even  made  Dorothy,  who  was  sitting  in  a  bay  window, 
think  that  there  was  nothing  so  dreadful  in  going  to  France,  when  Gervase 
entered  with  a  look  of  considerable  alarm,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
harangue. 

'  Away,  away,  your  honour,  to  your  hiding-place  !  Here's  a  troop  of 
the  cursed  Club-men  coming  up  the  avenue,  and  God  knows  what  may 
be  their  purpose. 

In  a  moment  the  baronet  retired  to  his  chamber :  the  entrance  was 
carefully  closed,  and  the  party  had  resumed  their  places,  w^hen  the  leader 
of  the  party,  whom  Gervase  had  descried,  entered  the  room  in  which 
they  were  sitting. 

This  man  w^as  well  known  to  the  Lady  Vavasour,  and  to  all  the  house- 
hold. He  was  by  trade  a  miller,  and  lived  at  a  short  distance  from 
Leeds.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  troublesome  black- 
guards that  the  county  could  produce ;  the  terror  of  the  quiet  people  of 
his  own  rank,  and  universally  hated.  He  had  been  often  whipped  and 
imprisoned,  and  once  narrowly  escaped  hanging ;  for  which  good  luck 
he  was  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  Ralph,  who  took  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
Having  reached  the  cige  of  forty,  he  on  a  sudden  became  marvellously 
pious,  and,  by  a  consequence  then  quite  in  the  usual  course,  he  also 
became  a  resolute  rebel.  The  habits  of  his  former  life,  perhaps,  led  him 
to  join  the  Club-men  rather  than  the  regularly  organized  forces  of  the 
Parliament.  They  had  more  of  a  bucaniering  commission ;  and,  unless 
they  were  belied,  they  did  not  care  which  side  they  plundered,  so  that 
they  did  but  plunder. 

The  qualifications  of  Sampson  Ryder  could  not  be  overlooked  in  such 
a  society  ;  he  soon  procured  a  command,  and  was  the  dread  of  the  whole 
county.  The  inhabitants  of  Calverley  had  long  expected  to  suffer  from 
his  attacks ;  but  he  had  kept  aloof  from  them  in  a  very  singular  manner, 
and  had,  on  all  occasions,  shown  an  inclination  to  be  as  civil  as  the 
brutality  of  his  nature  would  allow  of.  Rascal  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
but  remember  that  the  late  Sir  Ralph's  intercession  alone  had  saved  him 
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from  the  gallows  :  the  old  baronet  had,  besides,  been  a  kind  and  con- 
siderate landlord  to  Sampson  and  his  father,  and  he  could  not  quite  bring 
his  mind  to  the  commission  of  any  outrage  on  the  Calverley  family.  His 
coming  on  the  present  occasion  was  not  of  his  own  choice,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  from  Fairfax,  who  had  sent  him  to  see  the  house 
cleared,  and  had  given  him,  besides,  particular  directions  to  take  care 
that  no  persons  should  accompany  the  ladies  but  such  as  had  'already 
received  permission.  This  injunction  was  rather  the  result  of  that 
jealous  policy  which  the  general  always  pursued  than  of  any  suspicion 
that  the  suite  of  the  Calverley  family  would  contain  any  of  the  royalist 
fugitives;  and  of  the  existence  of  Sir  Edward  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  notion.  Ryder  had  also  been  directed  to  leave  a  guard  at  the 
hall,  and  to  place  the  rest  of  his  men  at  a  barrier  called  Bradford  Gate, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  side  of  the  bridge  nearest  to  Calver- 
ley. This  barrier  had  been  strengthened  in  order  to  prevent  any  hostile 
approach,  of  which  Fairfax  said  he  had  received  some  intimation. 

Sampson  Ryder,  upon  his  entrance,  made  a  bow,  in  which  his  mingled 
arrogance  and  awkwardness  were  displayed  in  a  very  amusing  manner. 
He  then  advanced  to  the  old  lady,  and,  with  an  air  w^hich  partook  of 
trembling  as  well  as  swaggering,  he  told  her  that  part  of  his  errand 
which  related  to  her  own  departure.  The  good  old  lady  made  no  reply ; 
but,  thinking  that  at  this  critical  moment  the  example  of  those  Catholics 
who  offer  a  candle  to  a  certain  black  gentleman,  not  enrolled  among  the 
saints  of  the  calendar,  might  be  advantageously  followed,  she  ordered 
refreshments  to  be  provided  for  Master  Ryder,  and  withdrew,  leaving 
him  in  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  Ananias  Fats. 

The  supposed  Puritan  immediately  began  to  engage  the  leader  of  the 
Club-men  in  conversation,  for  the  purpose  as  well  of  gaining  time  as  to 
enable  him  to  find  out  the  character  of  the  man,  in  order  to  turn  it  to 
some  account.  The  latter  was,  however,  no' such  easy  matter;  he  found 
that  his  companion  was  as  stupid  and  as  hard-headed  a  ruffian  as  ever  was 
employed  to  do  mischief :  he  listened  to  the  canting  harangue  with  which 
Sir  William,  in  his  assumed  character,  regaled  him,  but  neither  seemed 
to  understand  nor  to  care  for  it,  busying  himself  in  the  mean  time  with 
long  and  frequent  draughts  out  of  a  blackjack  well  filled  with  ale,  and 
cutting  enormous  slices  from  a  piece  of  cold  beef  which  stood  beside  it. 
He,  however,  found  leisure  in  the  mean  time  to  explain  to  the  supposed 
elder,  at  greater  length  than  he  had  communicated  to  the  lady,  the 
exact  tenour  of  his  order  from  Fairfax. 

Sir  William  was  greatly  perplexed  at  this  untoward  event,  which,  as  it 
seemed,  must  necessarily  overturn  all  the  plans  they  had  formed  for  Sir 
Edward's  escape,  and  w^ould  even  place  him  in  great  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  at  which 
the  departure  of  the  ladies  and  their  suite  was  to  take  place ;  and  the 
person  of  Sir  Edward  was  so  well  known  to  Ryder,  and  perhaps  to  many 
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of  his  troop,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  think  that  any  such  disguise  as 
they  were  furnished  with  could  effectually  conceal  him.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose,  and  Sir  William  was  absolutely  at  his  wits'  end  for  a 
scheme  to  rescue  his  friend  from  the  perilous  plig^ht  in  which  he  was 
now  placed. 

He  quitted  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  holding*  a  short  council  with 
the  ladies,  when,  as  he  crossed  the  passag-e,  he  met  Dorothy,  the  wait- 
ing-maid. 

'  What  shall  we  do,  sir  ?'  cried  the  poor  g-irl,  who  had  been  weeping 
heartily,  for  she  thought  that  her  master's  discovery  was  certain :  '  it 
will  be  impossible  to  deceive  that  brute  Ryder  and  his  wicked  companions. 
I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  one  of  the  ghosts  he  is  so  much  afraid  of, 
would  carry  him  away.' 

'  What  ghosts  ?  Dorothy,'  asked  Sir  WilHam 

'  Oh,  sir,  he  believes  in  all  manner  of  ghosts,  and  is  as  much  afraid  of 
them  as  a  little  child  at  a  nursery  tale.' 

'  Is  he,  indeed  ?'  exclaimed  Sir  William,  who  saw  through  this  hint  an 
assailable  point  in  the  Club-man,  on  which  he  thought  he  might  make 
a  successful  attack.     '  You  are  quite  sure  of  this,  Dorothy  ?' 

'Quite  sure,  your  honour;  why  he  believes  that  Calverley  Wood  is 
haunted  by  Sir  Roger's  ghost  to  this  day.' 

'  That  is  the  only  respectable  part  of  his  character  that  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  discover,'  replied  Sir  Wilham,  as  he  hastened  back  to  the  room 
in  which  he  had  left  the  Roundhead. 

He  again  attempted  to  engage  the  miller  in  conversation ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  ale  which  the  latter  had  drunk,  he  did  so  with  a  little  better 
success. 

'  Brother,*  said  Sir  William,  with  a  deep  groan,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment turning  up  his  eyes  until  nothing  but  the  white  of  them  was  to  be 
seen — '  brother,  we  live  in  dreadful  times  !  Not  only  does  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  vex  the  righteous  of  the  lan^d,  but  the  great  enemy  himself 
roams  about  unchained  among  us  !' 

At  the  moment  when  Sir  William  had  began  to  speak,  Ryder  had  stuck 
a  large  piece  of  bread,  wedge-shaped,  and  weighing  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
into  his  enormous  mouth ;  and,  such  was  the  impression  made  upon  him 
by  the  knight's  speech,  that  he  sate  with  his  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open, 
and  the  bread  fixed  as  if  it  was  never  to  move  again.  Sir  William  saw 
he  had  made  a  hit,  and  went  on. 

'  Yea,  my  brother,  the  devil  himself  is  come  amongst  us,  and  roars 
and  roams  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.' 

'  The  Lord  preserve  us  !'  ejaculated  Ryder,  as  soon  as  he  had  extricated 
the  crust  from  his  ponderous  jaws,  '  dost  mean  that  th'  oud  one  himself 
is  on  earth  ?* 

*  As  surely  he  is,  my  brother,  as  that  thou  and  I  are  sinners — and, 
what  is  more,  he  has  become  a  cavalier,  and  has  taken  the  king's  side.' 
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*  Why  how  do'st  know,  man,'  cried  Ryder,  who  trembled  in  every 
'oint. 

'  Has  not  the  news  reached  thee,  then  ?'  asked  Sir  William,  affecting- 
some  surprise :  '  hast  thou  not  heard  of  this  malignant  enemy,  whom 
men  call  Prince  Rupert  ?' 

*  No,  only  that  he's  a  Jarman  prince  without  land  or  money,  and  that 
he  comes  here  to  fig-ht  for  so  much  of  ours  as  ever  he  can  g-et.' 

'  He  is  the  devil's  prime  ag-ent,  and  works  by  the  assistance  of  hell,  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  saints.' 

'  Oh  Lord!'  exclaimed  the  Club-man. 

*  Did  you  ever  see  him  ?'  asked  the  knig-ht. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Ryder. 

*  Well,  and  did  you  not  think  he  looked  as  if  he  dealt  with  the  devil  ?* 

*  I  think  he  has  a  wild  kind  of  an  outlandish  look.' 

'  The  fires  of  hell  burn  in  his  eyes ;  he  sits  in  his  quarters  reading-  at 
night  without  a  candle.  And  did  you  ever  see  the  great  black  dog  which 
constantly  goes  about  with  him  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  often  ;  and  once  tried  to  shoot  it.' 

'  But  could  not  ?' 

Ryder  shook  his  head. 

'  No  wonder,  for  that  black  dog  is  the  devil  incarnate — the  foul  fiend 
himself.*     Have  you  heard  what  he  did  at  Marston  Moor?' 

'No.' 

'  Why,  the  prince  was  unhorsed,  and  lymg  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of 
our  soldiers,  who,  if  he  were  not  really  a  fiend,  would  soon  have  made  an 
end  of  him ;  when  suddenly  this  black  dog  burst  in  among  them,  and, 
taking  the  prince  up  in  his  mouth,  threw  him,  as  easily  as  a  fox  would 
throw  a  turkey,  across  his  back,  and  carried  him  off.  The  soldiers  of 
Cromwell's  troop  say  they  struck  at  the  dog  repeatedly,  but  their  swords 
either  fell  short,  or  sounded  upon  his  black  hide  like  hammers  upon  an 
anvil,  and  made  as  little  impression.  He  carried  his  burden  off  safely ; 
and,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  the  prince  was  mounted  again,  and  re- 
newed the  charge.' 

'  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord !'  cried  Ryder,  as  he  wiped  away  the  large  drops 
which  terror  had  wrung  from  his  forehead,  '  what  is  to  become  of  the 
holy  cause  if  our  enemies  have  the  aid  of  Satan  ?  I  fear  no  man  alive, 
be  he  prince  or  Jarman,  or  cavalier,  or  what  not ;  but  I  can't  fight  Old 
Scratch.' 

*  Trust  to  thy  own  righteous  acts,  and  the  prayers  of  the  saints.' 

'  Pray  for  me,  then,  holy  Sir,  for  I  had  rather  trust  to  thy  prayers 

*  In  the  old  Dudiess  of  Orleans'  *  JNIemoirs  of  the  Regency'  she  has,  among  a 
thousand  other  very  odd  and  amusing  things,  the  following  : — '  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  in  England  the  people  used  to  take  my  late  uncle  Rupert  for  a  sorcerer,  and  his 
large  black  dog  for  the  devil ;  for  this  reason,  lohen  he  joined  the  army,  and  attacked  the 
enemy,  whole  regiments  fled  before  him.'  The  latter  fact  is  perhaps  the  most  question- 
able part  cf  the  story. 
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than  my  own  righteousness ;  of  which,  sinner  as  I  am,  it  becomes  me  not 
to  speak.' 

For  once  in  his  life  Sampson  Ryder  told  the  truth.  Sir  WiUiam  saw 
that  he  had  gained  a  certain  ascendancy  over  him,  which  he  believed 
would  be  quite  enoug-h  for  his  purpose.  His  chief  object  now  was  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  the  miller  before  nig-ht-fall,  when  he  trusted 
that  he  should  be  able,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  secure  Sir  Edward's 
passag-e  throug-h  the  barrier,  which  was  guarded  by  Ryder's  men.  He, 
therefore,  continued  to  invent  a  thousand  other  lies,  all  as  frightful  as 
that  of  Prince  Rupert  and  his  black  dog,  and  all  concerning  the  devil  in 
person,  until  he  found  he  had  the  miller  completely  in  his  hands. 

The  day  had  now  nearly  closed  in,  and  Ryder  was  impatient  to  depart, 
telling  his  reverend  friend  plainly  that  he  did  not  like  to  ride  through 
Calverley  Wood  after  dark  if  he  could  avoid  it. 

'  But  in  my  company,'  said  the  supposed  Ananias,  '  whan  can  you 
have  to  fear  ?  I  defy  the  evil  one  and  all  his  legions :  trust  on  me,  my 
son,  and  fear  nothing.' 

Ryder,  as  may  be  guessed,  was  as  credulous  and  superstitious  on  this 
point  as  he  was  fierce  and  unassailable  on  any  other ;  and  he  acquiesced 
in  all  that  Brother  Fats  suggested.  Sir  William  was  not  a  man  to  lose 
any  of  the  advantages  which  were  thus  presented  to  him,  and  he  found 
little  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Club-man  to  stay.  He  left  him  for  a  short 
time  while  he  went  to  Lady  Vavasour,  and  informed  her  of  the  plan  he 
meant  to  pursue.  He  enjoined  her,  in  the  first  place,  to  commence  the 
preparations  for  her  departure,  without  manifesting  the  least  concern  to 
the  people  about  the  house.  He  promised  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  ensure  the  escape  of  Sir  Edward ;  and  he  had  already  done  so 
much  that  she  could  not  doubt  his  zeal  or  his  ability.  He  begged  her, 
besides,  to  pursue  her  journey,  without  stopping,  to  the  first  stage, 
which  had  been  previously  fixed  upon,  and  which  was  about  twelve  miles 
off.  This  being  arranged,  he  went  into  the  chamber  of  Sir  Edward,  to 
whom  he  explained  all  that  he  had  gathered  from  the  Club-man. 

'  There  is  nothing,'  he  said,  '  to  be  done  with  this  ruffian  but  by  frighten- 
ing him ;  I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  steal  out  by  the  garden-gate,  and 
make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  wood.  We  must  needs  pass  throug-h 
it  in  our  way  from  this  place.  I  will  contrive  so  that  Ryder  shall  be  my 
compagnon  de  voyage,  and  shall  have  much  mistook  my  man  if  I  do  not 
make  him  aid  our  project  in  some  way  or  other.  I  mean  to  frighten 
him  with  the  old  story  about  Sir  Roger  de  Calverley  ;  do  you  take  care 
to  be  near  the  road,  and  contrive  by  some  signal  to  let  me  know  you  are 
within  hearing ;  you  must  then  keep  very  close  to  us  :  you  will  know  the 
miller  by  his  white  coat ;  he  rides  a  very  stout  gelding,  which  can  carry 
two  for  a  few  miles  as  well  as  need  be.  When  I  shall  say  *  Loup  on ' 
for  the  third  time,  you  must  jump  up  behind  the  miller,  and  spur  his 
horse  as  hard  as  you  can,  while  you  gripe  him  tightly.     If  the  worst 
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comes  to  the  worst,  and  the  villain  should  not  be  so  much  frightened  as 
I  reckon  upon,  you  must  put  a  stop  to  his  resistance  by  killing*  him ;  but, 
as  the  county  is  full  of  his  friends,  this  would,  at  all  events,  be  dafc;  - 
gerous,  and  I  hope  will  not  be  necessary.  If,  however,  it  should,  yo» 
must  do  any  thing*  but  shoot  him,  for  that  will  make  a  noise,  and  ruin 
all.  Now  God  be  with  you !'  he  said,  squeezing  his  friend's  hand  : 
'  away  to  the  garden-gate ;  keep  near  the  path  in  the  wood ;  and  re- 
member, the  third  time  that  I  shall  say  '  Loup  on,'  you  must  be  en  croupe.* 

Sir  William  then  returned  to  his  companion,  whom  he  found  recovered 
from  his  panic,  and  giving  directions  to  his  men.  Five  of  them  Ryder 
ordered  to  remain  at  Calverley  Hall,  to  take  charge  of  and  keep  the 
place ;  the  others  he  dismissed  to  return  and  take  up  their  posts  in  the 
house  near  the  barrier  by  the  bridge,  through  which  they  were  to  suffer 
no  persons,  whether  friend  or  foe,  to  go  over  after  he,  Ryder,  and  the 
reverend  elder,  Ananias  Fats,  should  have  passed.  '  And,  hark  ye,' 
said  he  to  his  heutenant,  '  let  none  of  the  men  get  drunk ; — and  don't 
stop  me  to  ask  the  watchword  as  I  pass :  'zounds,  they  ought  to  know 
my  coat  if  the  night  were  as  dark  as  Christmas.  Let  me  and  the  reverend 
brother  pass ;  you  can  make  no  mistake  with  his  black  and  my  white 
coat;  and,  if  the  parliament  itself  should  come,  let  no  one  else  pass 
Bradford  Gate  until  daylight.' 

The  fellow  made  an  ugly  bow,  by  which  he  meant  to  express  that  he 
understood,  and  should  obey,  his  commander's  bidding;  and  then  mount- 
ing, he  got  his  company  into  such  order  as  they  were  capable  of,  and  set 
off  at  a  quick  pace  towards  the  gate  alluded  to.  The  carriage  was  soon 
afterwards  brought  round  to  the  hall-door,  and  every  thing  was  ready  for 
departure.  The  two  ladies  bade  farewell  to  the  ancient  building  in  which 
they  had  both  enjoyed  so  much  happiness,  and  with  abundance  of  tears, 
which  were  rather  shed  for  the  peril  in  which  they  knew  Sir  Edward  to 
stand  than  because  they  were  about  to  quit  Calverley,  they  began  their 
journey. 

Ryder  would  now  have  set  off  also ;  but  the  worthy  and  reverend  elder, 
drawing  him  back  by  the  arm  into  the  hall  in  which  they  had  before 
been  sitting,  told  him  he  had  a  word  or  two  for  his  private  ear.  When 
they  entered  he  pointed  to  a  seat ;  and,  taking  one  himself,  *  My  brother,' 
he  said,  '  these  benighted  sinners,  dark  as  they  are  in  the  ways  of  their 
own  conceit,  have  nevertheless  certain  worldly  knowledge,  which  the 
truly  righteous — such  as  thou  and  I,  brother — need  not  disdain  to  profit 
by.  During  my  sojourn  here  I  have  discovered  that  within  these  walls 
there  is  a  small  parcel  of  a  curious  and  ancient  wine  ;  a  wine  indeed  so 
cincient  that  it  ought  not  to  tarry  longer  without  drinking,  and  it  can  never 
be  better  drunk  than  at  the  present  moment.' 

Ryder  was  afraid  of  spirits — but  not  of  wine ;  he  had  already  drunk 
enough  to  give  him  an  inclination  for  drinking  more,  and  he  needed  little 
pressing  to  fall  into  the  proposition.     The  reverend  Ananias  went  to  a 
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cupboard  in  the  hall,  and  produced  from  its  recesses  two  cobwebbed 
long-'necked  flasks,  the  tops  of  which  were  covered  with  that  faded  greun 
wax  which  is  a  thousand  times  more  delig-htful  to  the  eye  of  a  real  con- 
noisseur than  the  oerugo  that  covers  the  rarest  coins  of  antiquarian 
treasure. 

The  Club-man,  althoug^h  he  had  never  seen  such  thing's  before,  had  an 
instinctive  veneration  for  bottles  like  these  ;  and  '  the  divinity  that  stirred 
within  them '  exercised  its  influence  even  over  so  insensible  a  clod  as  he 
was.  The  seeming-  Ananias  produced  a  corkscrew,  with  which  he  re- 
leased the  cork  from  its  imprisonment  of  many  years ;  and  the  wine,  as 
if  rejoicing-  at  its  freedom,  emitted  a  perfume  to  which  wild  flowers  and 
spring-  mornings  are  only  secondary  in  the  scale  of  deliciousness. 

Sampson  Ryder  snuff'ed  up  with  eag-erness  and  delig-ht  the  rich  and 
unwonted  scent  which  now  reached  his  olfactory  nerves.  He  already 
enjoyed  it  in  anticipation ;  but,  when  Ananias  poured  oat  a  bumper  of 
the  sparkling-  liquor,  the  miller  seized  it,  and,  swallowing-  it  at  long- 
g-ulps,  his  delig-ht  knew  no  bounds  :  he  swore  it  was  the  only  liquor  that 
a  freeman  and  a  soldier  ought  to  drink,  and  declared  he  was  willing-  to 
fig-ht  up  to  his  knees  in  the  blood  of  cavaliers  for  such  a  beverag-e.  Sir 
William  encourag^ed  this  temper ;  and,  by  the  fascinations  of  his  conver- 
sation, which  he  possessed  the  rare  and  valuable  faculty  of  adapting-  to 
the  characters  of  various  persons,  he  kept  Ryder  talking-  and  drinking- 
with  him  until  the  nig-ht  had  completely  set  in,  and  the  Club-man,  thoug-h 
not  absolutely  drunk,  was  reasonably  stupid. 

Brother  Ananias  now  pretended  to  be  in  a  g-reat  hurry  to  depart,  and 
threw  out  some  obscure  hints  of  having-  been  directed  by  hig-h  authority 
to  watch  the  Calverley  family  to  the  coast,  by  which  insinuations  he  in- 
creased his  own  importance  in  the  mind  of  his  besotted  companion,  and 
eff'ectually  avoided  suspicion.  The  horses  were  ordered ;  and  the  tra- 
vellers mounting-,  Ryder  upon  his  own  g-elding-,  and  Ananias  upon  a 
stout  hackney  belonging  to  Sir  Edward,  they  manfully  took  the  road. 

As  soon  as  they  were  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hall  the  false 
Puritan  beg-an  to  lead  the  discourse  towards  the  subject  of  supernatural 
appearances.  This  was  much  to  the  vexation  and  discomfort  of  Samp- 
son, who  did  not,  however,  like  to  show  his  terror,  or  to  affront  the 
worthy  g-entleman  who  had  introduced  him  to  a  sample  of  such  Bur- 
g-undy  as  had  induced  him  to  form  the  pious  resolve  of  returning-  on  the 
following-  day  to  Calverley,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating-  to  himself 
all  that  he  could  find  in  the  cellars.* 
.  Sir  Wilham  went  on,  therefore,  unchecked  in  his  stories  about  ghosts 

*  We  must  state  here,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  that  when,  at  a  suhse- 
quent  oeriod,  he  did  venture  upon  this  design,  he  was  miserably  thwarted  ;  for  all  the 
doors  of  the  choicest  cellars  had"  been  so  carefully  bricked  up,  that,  not  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  private  marks,  by  which  alone  they  could  be  discovered,  he  was  unable 
to  find  them,  and  the  wine  remained  safe  in  its  lading-place. 
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and  devils,  and  brought  the  discourse,  by  an  easy  transition,  from  g-ob- 
lins  in  g-eneral  to  that  which  was  universally  believed  to  haunt  Calverley 
Wood.  '  You  know,  of  course/  he  said  to  his  companion,  *  the  history 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Calverley  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  replied  Ryder,  eagerly,  in  the  hope  that  his  acquiescence 
might  have  the  effect  of  diverting  the  conversation  from  this  topic. 

Sir  William  looked  narrowly  around  him,  for  they  had  now  arrived  at 
the  thickest  part  of  the  wood,  through  which  their  path  lay.  He  per- 
ceived a  figure  behind  him,  which  he  immediately  guessed  to  be  that  of 
Sir  Edward  :  he  waved  his  hand,  unseen  by  his  companion,  and  saw  that 
his  signal  was  returned ;  satisfied  on  this  point,  he  resumed  the  subject 
of  the  ghost. 

'  Then,'  he  said,  *  if  you  know  the  history  of  Sir  Roger  de  Calverley, 
you  know  all  about  Loup  on.' 

'  No,  I  don't,'  said  Ryder,  whose  curiosity  was  as  great  as  his  super- 
stition. 

'  No  !'  exclaimed  Ananias  in  seeming  surprise  :  '  then  I  must  tell  you 
that  Sir  Roger  de  Calverley  was,  as  you  are  aware,  some  centuries  ago, 
the  possessor  of  this  estate.  He  was  a  brave  and  generous  man  ;  had 
served  gallantly  in  the  wars  abroad ;  and  lived  afterwards  on  his  own 
patrimony,  as  an  English  knight  should  do,  making  himself  and  his 
tenantry  happy  and  contented.  He  was  married  to  a  lady  who  was  as 
beautiful  and  good  as  he  was  brave  and  honest ;  and  for  some  years  they 
lived  in  uninterrupted  felicity.  They  had  three  children,  who  added  to 
their  happiness ;  and,  if  experience  did  not  daily  show  us  that  it  is  the 
lot  of  mortality  to  have  bitterness  mingled  in  their  sweetest  draughts, 
it  should  have  seemed  that  .this  couple  were  beyond  the  reach  of  misfor- 
tune. A  storm  of  misery  was,  however,  about  to  burst  over  their  heads, 
and  to  involve  them  in  ruin.' 

'  Well,  I  know  the  whole  story,'  cried  Ryder,  with  a  little  of  impa- 
tience in  his  tone. 

*  No,  you  do  not,'  replied  Ananias ;  '  let  me  proceed,  for  the  'est  part 
of  it  is  in  the  sequel.  Sir  Roger  had  one  fault,  and  a  grievous  one  it 
was  :  but  it  was  one  which  often  accompanies  the  best  natures.  He  was 
inconceivably  jealous  ;  and,  although  the  virtue  and  propriety  of  his  wife 
had  hitherto  given  him  no  reason  to  indulge  in  it,  he  was  himself  aware 
that,  if  it  once  should  take  possession  of  his  bosom,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  control  it.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  dread  one  has  of 
doing  any  particular  thing  leads  one  to  do  it ;  and  so  it  was  in  this  in- 
stance. This  does  not  happen,  it  is  true,  to  sound  minds;  but  very  pas- 
sionate minds  are  never  very  sound  ones.  From  constantly  thinking  of 
jealousy.  Sir  Roger  became  jealous,  and  watched  his  innocent  and  light- 
hearted  wife  with  an  intenseness  which  was  of  itself  an  evident  mark  of 
insanity.  A  spark  was  only  necessary  to  cause  the  explosion  of  the  fierce 
contents  of  his  heart ;  and,  by  her  ill  fortune,   his  wife   furnished  this. 
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One  day,  at  dinner,  the  fond  father  was  caressing  one  of  his  children, 
while  he  kept  a  wolf's  eye  on  the  mother ;  although,  perhaps,  he  loved 
her  no  less  at  this  moment  than  he  had  ever  done.  She,  in  the  lightness 
of  her  heart,  and  with  a  wish  to  divert  the  moody  temper  of  her  hus- 
band, which  had  long  caused  her  great  anxiety,  said  to  him  jestingly,  *  I 
wonder  how  so  grim-looking  a  father  could  have  so  fair  a  child.'  In  a 
moment  the  demon  raged  within  Sir  Roger's  bosom  :  he  became  un- 
governably mad ;  and,  rising  from  the  table,  he  roared  to  his  terrified 
wife,  '  You  confess  it  then,  adulteress  !  you  confirm  my  worst  sus- 
picions !  all  my  happiness  is  demolished  at  once,  and  hell  is  broke  loose 
upon  earth.  But  I  will  be  revenged,'  he  cried — 'I  will  be  the  dupe  and 
wittol  no  longer;'  and,  seizing  one  of  the  knives  on  the  table,  he 
plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of  the  child  he  had  been  caressing  the  moment 
before.  The  mother,  horror-stricken,  caught  the  other  child  in  her 
arms,  and  fled  away :  Sir  Roger  followed  her ;  and,  as  she  entered  her 
chamber,  tore  the  infant  from  her  arms,  and  it  soon  fell  another  victim 
to  his  blind  fury.  The  lady  threw  herself  under  the  bed  which  stood  in 
the  room ;  but  even  this  retreat  afforded  her  no  shelter  from  the  madness 
of  her  husband.  He  drew  his  sword,  with  which  he  thrust  at  her  several 
times ;  and,  at  length,  believing  he  had  dispatched  her,  he  went  down  to 
the  stables  and  saddled  a  horse,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  the  extermi- 
nation of  his  family  by  the  slaughter  of  his  eldest  son,  then  at  a  school 
about  ten  miles  distant.  An  old  servant  of  the  house,  who  had  wit- 
nessed, but  could  not  prevent,  these  horrors,  rode  off  at  the  same  time  ; 
and,  passing  his  master  on  the  road,  arrived  at  the  school  in  time  to  gi\e 
notice  of  his  intention,  and  to  save  the  child.  Sir  Roger  was  im- 
mediately apprehended,  and  carried  to  London ;  when  he  was  brought  to 
trial  for  the  murder  of  his  children.  Upon  being  arraigned  he  refused 
to  plead,  and  was,  therefore,  condemned  to  the  dreadful  sufferance  of  the 
peine  forte  et  dure.     Do  you  know  what  that  is  ?' 

*  Not  exactly,'  replied  Ryder. 

*  Why,  then,'  said  Sir  William,  '  it  is  this  :  when  a  prisoner,  ar- 
raigned of  a  felony,  refuses  to  answer  to  his  arraignment,  the  court  or- 
ders "  that  he  be  remanded  to  the  prison  from  whence  he  came,  and  put 
into  a  low  dark  chamber,  and  there  laid  upon  his  back  on  the  floor — 
naked,  unless  where  decency  forbids ;  that  there  be  placed  upon  his  body 
as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he  could  bear — and  more  ;  that  he  have  no 
sustenance,  save  only,  on  the  first  day,  three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread ; 
and,  on  the  second  day,  three  draughts  of  standing  water  that  should  be 
nearest  the  prison-door ;  and  that  he  should  not  eat  on  the  same  day 
that  he  drank,  nor  drink  on  the  same  day  that  he  ate  ;  and  that  he 
should  be  without  any  litter  or  other  thing  under  him  ;  and  that  one  arm 
should  be  drawn  to  one  quarter  of  the  room  with  a  cord,  and  the  other  to 
another ;  and  that  his  feet  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that 
in  this  situation  he  should  remain  until  he  answered." 
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*  And  all  this  Sir  Roger  endured,  being*  resolved  to  expiate  in  his 
death,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  wrong"  he  had  done  to  his  family.  If  he 
had  pleaded,  he  must  of  necessity  have  been  tried ;  and  his  wife  and  his 
servants  would  have  been  compelled  to  g-ive  evidence  ag-ainst  him.  This 
dreadful  pain  he  was  resolved  to  spare  them.  Besides  which,  if  he  had 
been  convicted,  (and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been,) 
his  lands  would  have  been  forfeit  to  the  king*,  and  his  heir  a  beg-g-ar :  to 
avoid  this,  therefore,  he  remained  mute,  and  was  treated  in  the  manner  I 
have  described  to  you.  Being*  a  man  of  prodig-ious  strength,  and  able  to 
bear  g-reat  fatig-ue,  it  was  several  days  before  a  period  was  put  to  his  suf- 
fering's :  at  leng-th,  worn  out  by  the  acuteness  of  his  pain,  and  by  the 
tardiness  with  which  Death  approached  him,  he  called  out,  after  being 
silent  ever  since  his  apprehension,  *  If  there  be  a  Yorkshireman  in  the 
room,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  let  him  loup  on ;'  meaning*  that  he  should 
thereby  increase  the  weig*ht  on  his  breast,  and  put  an  end  to  his  misery.' 

'  Well,  mon,'  said  Ryder,  who  had  been  hstening*  to  hear  some  new  in- 
cident in  the  story  which  he  had  not  known  before,  *  all  this  I  had  heard 
sin'  I  were  as  hig-h  as  a  cabbag-e-stalk.* 

'  But  have  you  heard,  also,'  said  Sir  William,  who  had  nowg-otto  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  he  judg-ed  fittest  for  his  purpose,  and  which  was 
near  the  end  of  it — '  have  you  heard,  also,  that  the  g-host  of  Sir  Rog-er 
still  haunts  this  wood  ?' 

'  'Marcy's  sake,  don't  talk  so  hollow,'  stammered  the  Club-man,  while 
his  teeth  rattled  audibly  tog-ether  :  '  don't  ye  talk  about  the  g-hosts  at  all,' 
he  added,  whispering*,  '  for  how  can'st  tell  who  be  listening*  to  thee?' 

'  Fear  naug*ht,'  replied  Sir  William,  '  but  here  it  is  that  his  g*host  does 
really  walk — here  in  this  very  wood;  and  I  have  heard  many  a  traveller 
say  that  he  has  seen  him — nay,  more,  that  he  sometimes  mounts  behind 
them,  and  g*allops  with  them  to  the  river,  where  he  quits  them ;  for  the 
spirits  of  hell,  you  know,  cannot  cross  a  running*  stream.  The  only 
dang*er,  besides  the  frig*ht,  from  such  a  visitation,  is,  lest  the  traveller 
should  be  induced  to  break  silence  :  then,  the  ghost  would  have  power  to 
dash  him  from  his  saddle,  and  perhaps  to  kill  him.' 

*  I  wish  to  my  heart  that  we  were  upon  the  bridge,'  said  Ryder,  whose 
terrors  increased  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  control  them. 

'  He  comes,'  continued  Sir  William,  '  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  man. — 
What's  that  ?  Oh,  nothing  but  the  white  stem  of  a  birch. — Sir  Roger 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  man ;  and,  before  the  traveller  is  aware,  he 
leaps  on  to  the  horse's  crupper,  calling  out,  in  a  voice  as  solemn  and 
hollow  as  if  it  issued  from  a  deep  grave,  Loup  on.' 

At  this  moment  the  exclamation  of  Sir  William  was  echoed  by  another 
voice  immediately  behind  the  travellers — '  Loup  on  '  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  the  horror-stricken  miller  ;  and,  before  he  could  have  looked  round, 
even  if  he  had  dared  to  do  so,  he  felt  his  arms  tightly  grasped  by  those 
of  some  being  who  was  mounted  behind  him.     The  Club-RKia  uttered  a 
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low  groan ;  but,  between  terror  and  intoxication,  was  perfectly  incapable 
of  exertion,  much  less  of  resistance.  The  horse,  either  terrified  at  the 
supernatural  load  which  he  bore,  or,  as  our  readers,  whom  we  have 
been  compelled  to  let  into  the  secret,  may  think  was  the  more  likely, 
influenced  by  the  spurs  of  the  new  comer,  set  off  at  a  smart  g'allop,  which 
soon  broug-ht  them  (for  Sir  William  kept  up  at  the  same  speed)  to  the 
g-ate  where  Ryder's  men  were  posted.  The  nig-ht  was  dark;  but  the 
Club-men,  who  were  on  guard,  knew  their  leader's  white  coat,  and,  ex- 
pecting- the  elder  to  be  in  his  company,  they  did  not  offer  to  stop  the 
travellers,  and  merely  uttered  a  surly  '  Good  nig-ht.' 

'  The  captain  is  riding-  his  old   pace  to-night,'  said  one  of  the  Round- 
heads. 

'  He  rides  as  if  the  devil  were  behind  him,'  said  another. 
•  Behke  he  is,'  said  the  first ;  *  and  I  wish  he  may  stick  to  'un :'  for 
the  captain  was  not  too  much  beloved  in  his  own  troop.     They  then 
closed  the  g-ate. 

In  the  mean  time  the  travellers  kept  on  at  speed.  Ryder  was  more 
than  half  inclined  to  cry  out  as  he  passed  the  gate ;  but  the  caution  of 
the  elder  came  across  him,  and  his  tong-ue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
Trembling  with  fear,  and  almost  sinking  from  the  rough  grasp  of  the 
demon  who  held  him,  he  saw  with  delight  that  they  were  approaching- 
the  bridge.  It  was  a  rude  wooden  structure,  with  a  rail  on  one  side  only. 
The  stream  beneath  was  rapid,  but  not  very  deep.  '  Now,'  thoug-ht  the 
frig-htened  Club-man,  '  these  horrors  will  have  an  end  ;'  but  he  was  again 
deceived ;  his  horse's  fore  feet  thundered  upon  the  bridg-e  ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  aloud  and  dreadful  voice  roared  in  his  ear  *  Loup  off!' 
He  could  bear  no  more  ;  his  strength  and  his  senses  yielded  at  this  last 
blow,  as  dreadful  as  it  was  unexpected ;  the  hot  breath  of  the  fiend 
behind  seemed  to  have  blasted  his  very  soul ;  and  he  sunk  powerless  into 
the  arms  of  his  tormentor.  The  latter,  shifting-  the  hold  he  had  upon 
him,  and  checking  the  horse  as  he  directed  it  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  loosened  Sampson's  large  body  from  the  saddle,  and,  with  a  slig-ht 
twist,  tumbled  him  on  to  the  bridg-e,  whence  he  rolled  into  the  stream. 
The  cold  water,  and  the  terror  of  drowning*,  soon  roused  him  from  his 
imag-inary  fears  :  he  swam  to  the  bank,  and  got  safely  landed.  Long- 
before  this,  however,  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  had  died  away,  and 
the  noise  of  the  fiend's  mad  g-allop  had  g-iven  place  to  the  total  stillness 
of  the  night. 

'  I  shall  be  sorry  if  he  is  drowned,'  said  the  ghost  of  Sir  Roger  to  his 
companion. 

'  No  fear  of  that,'  replied  the  other,  *  unless  the  proverb  fails  him  : 
his  gallows  destiny  is  a  better  preservative  from  drowning  than  the  best 
boat  that  ever  was  built.' 

Half  an  hour's  riding  brought  them  within  sig-ht  of  the  place  where 
the  carriage  had  stopped.     Sir  Edward  now  dismounted,  and  turned  loose 
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the  Club- man's  horse,  which  was  tolerably  blown :  he  then  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  little  inn,  where  he  found  his  mother  and  his  wife,  and 
relieved  them  from  the  agony  of  suspense  in  which  they  had  been  until 
assured  of  his  safety.  The  horses  were  brought  out :  Sir  Edward  mounted 
in  his  capacity  of  servant,  and  Sir  William  took  his  place  in  the  carriage. 
They  proceeded  without  delay  towards  Hull,  which  place  they  reached 
without  any  further  accident ;  and,  immediately  embarking  on  board  the 
boat  which  Sir  William  had  engaged,  were  landed,  after  a  prosperous 
voyage  of  two  days,  at  the  port  of  Boulogne,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the 
chateau  of  the  elder  Lady  Vavasour's  brother  until  the  Restoration 
enabled  them  to  return  to  Calverley. 

Ryder,  on  getting  out  of  the  river,  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to 
the  guard  at  the  gate,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  men  was  put  to 
bed,  when  his  fright  and  his  ducking  soon  brought  on  a  fever,  which 
would  perhaps  have  killed  him,  but  that  the  lives  of  such  people  seem 
always  to  be  charmed.  When  he  recovered  he  told  the  story  of  his  being 
assailed  in  the  wood  by  the  ghost  of  old  Sir  Roger,  who  mounted  behind 
his  horse.  He  made  some  trifling  additions  in  his  own  favour;  such  as 
that  when  they  came  to  the  river  he  threw  himself  into  it,  to  escape 
from  the  ghost ;  and  that  he  saw  the  demon  seize  the  elder,  Ananias 
Fats,  and  vanish  with  him  in  a  cloud  of  fire  and  smoke.  He  told  this 
so  often  that  he  at  length  believed  it  himself ;  and,  as  the  reverend 
Brother  Fats  was  never  afterwards  heard  of,  there  v/as  nobody  to  con- 
tradict him. .  To  this  day  nothing  is  more  religiously  believed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood  than  that  old  Sir  Roger's  ghost  haunts 
Calverley  Wood,  and  will  leap  on  the  crupper  of  any  traveller  who  shall 
be  rash  enough  to  pass  it  between  midnight  and  cock-crowing. 
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Dramas  and  romances  present  us  with  the  most  striking  and  glowing 
features  of  the  human  heart.  They  inflame  the  imagination,  but  the 
heart  remains  cold.  The  glow  of  feeling  thus  produced  is  seldom  more 
than  momentary,  and  less  seldom  appHed  to  the  purposes  of  common 
life.  Perhaps  at  the  very  moment  when  the  unaffected  benevolence  of 
honest  Pufis  moves  us  almost  to  tears,  we  shall  fly  into  a  passion  with  a 
poor  mendicant  for  knocking  at  our  door.  Who  can  assure  us  that 
this  artificial  existence  in  an  ideal  world  does  not  tend  to  obliterate  the 
principles  of  our  existence  in  the  real  one  ?  We  here  embrace,  as  it 
were,  the  two  extreme  points  of  morality,  angelic  and  diabolical ;  v/hile 
the  middle,  that  of  humanity,  we  leave  untouched. 

The  present  anecdote,  relating  to  two  Germans — I  state  the  name  of 
their  country  with  a  feeling  of  proud  delight — may  boast,  at  least,  the 
indisputable  merit  of  being  true.     I  trust  that  it  will  produce  a  warmer 
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feeling"  of  sympathy  and  admiration  than  all  the  volumes  of  Grandison 
and  Pamela  put  tog-ether. 

Two  brothers.  Barons  Von  Wrmb,  had  both  formed  an  attachment  to 
a  distinguished  young-  lady  of  Wrthr,  without  a  knowledge  of  each  other's 
passion.  It  was  equally  strong  in  both  :  for  in  both  it  was  a  first 
passion.  Unconscious  of  their  mutual  danger,  each  gave  full  rein  to  his 
affection,  neither  being  aware  of  the  dreadful  truth,  that  he  had  a  beloved 
brother  for  his  rival.  They  made  an  early  declaration  of  their  love; 
and  had  even  proceeded  to  make  further  arrangements  before  an  unex- 
pected occurrence  brought  the  secret  to  light. 

The  attachment  of  both  had  reached  its  highest  pitch — that  state  of 
elevation  both  of  the  heart  and  imagination,  which  has  produced  so 
many  fatal  consequences,  and  which  renders  even  any  idea  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  object  of  affection,  almost  impossible.  The  lady,  deeply 
sensible  of  their  painful  situation,  hesitated  how  to  decide  :  rather  than 
inflict  the  agony  of  disappointed  passion,  and  disturb  the  fraternal 
harmony  subsisting  between  them,  she  generously  referred  the  whole 
affair  to  themselves. 

At  length,  having  achieved  an  heroic  conquest  in  this  doubtful  struggle 
between  duty  and  passion,  a  conquest  so  easily  decided  upon  by  philoso- 
phical and  moral  writers  in  their  closet,  and  so  seldom  practised  in  real 
life,  the  elder  addressed  his  younger  brother  as  follows  : — 

*  I  am  aware  of  your  affection,  strong  as  my  own,  alas !  for  the  same 
lady  of  our  love.  I  shall  observe  nothing  in  regard  to  priority  of  age.  I 
wish  you  to  remain  here,  while  I  go  upon  my  travels,  and  do  my  utmost 
to  forget  her.  Should  I  succeed,  brother,  she  will  then  become  thine ; 
and  may  Heaven  prosper  your  love !  Should  I,  however,  not  succeed 
in  my  object,  I  doubt  not  you  will  act  as  I  have  done,  and  try  what 
absence  will  effect.' 

His  brother  assented ;  and,  bidding  farewell,  the  elder  instantly  left 
Germany  for  Holland ;  but  the  image  of  the  beloved  girl  followed  him 
every  where.  Banished  from  the  paradise  of  his  love,  from  the  only 
happy  and  delightful  scenes  which  he  had  once  sought  with  her,  to  which 
his  fancy  always  recurred,  and  in  which  only  he  seemed  to  breathe  and 
live,  the  unhappy  young  man,  like  a  plant  torn  from  its  native  soil,  from 
the  warmer  breezes  and  more  invigorating  beams  of  its  eastern  clime, 
pined  and  sickened  in  the  new  atmosphere  to  which  he  was  consigned. 
He  reached  Amsterdam,  but  it  was  in  despair ;  a  violent  fever  attacked 
him,  and  he  was  pronounced  in  danger  of  his  life.  Still  the  picture  of  his 
lost  love  haunted  his  delirious  dreams  ;  the  only  chance  he  had  of  recovery 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  lovely  original  herself.  The  physicians 
despaired  of  his  recovery,  until  upon  its  being  mentioned  that  he  might 
yet  live  to  behold  her  once  more,  from  that  moment  he  was  gradually 
restored  to  health.  Like  a  walking  skeleton,  the  picture  of  utter 
wretchedness,  he  again  appeared  in  his  native  place.     He  tottered  across. 
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the  threshold  of  his  unforg-otten  g-irl,  and  ag-ain  pressed  his  brother's 
hand: — 'You  see,  brother,  I  am  returned.  Alas  !  what  my  heart  fore- 
boded has  come  to  pass ;  yet,  as  Heaven  is  m.y  judge,  I  could  do  no 
more.' 

He  sunk,  almost  lifeless,  into  the  poor  girl's  arms. 

The  younger  brother  now  became  no  less  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  absence,  and  was  ready  prepared,  within  a  few  weeks,  for  his  tour. 
•  '  Brother,'  said  he,  '  you  bore  your  grief  as  far  as  Holland.  I  will 
endeavour  to  banish  myself  yet  farther.  Do  not,  however,  lead  her  to  the 
altar,  until  you  hear  from  me.  I  will  write.  Our  fraternal  regard  will 
admit  of  no  stronger  bond  :  our  word  is  enough.  Should  I  be  more  for- 
tunate than  you,  in  God's  name,  let  her  be  thine  !  and  may  he  for  ever 
bless  your  union  I  Should  I,  however,  return,  then  Heaven  alone  may 
decide  between  us  two.  Farewell !  but  keep  this  sealed  packet :  open 
it  not,  until  I  shall  be  far  away.  I  am  going  to  Batavia.'  With  these 
words  he  sprang  into  the  chaise. 

Half  distracted,  the  two  beings  whom  he  had  left,  gazed  after  him, 
and  were  little  more  to  be  envied  than  the  banished  man  ;  for  he  had  sur- 
passed his  brother,  whom  he  had  left,  in  greatness  of  soul.  With  equal 
power  did  love  for  the  woman,  whom  he  had  recovered,  and  regret  for 
the  brother,  whom  he  had  lost,  appear  to  strive  for  mastery  in  his  breast. 
The  noise  of  the  carriag-e,  as  it  died  away  in  the  distance,  seemed  to 
cleave  his  heart  in  twain.  He  recovered,  however,  with  the  utmost  care 
and  attention.  The  young  lady — but  no  !  that  will  be  best  shown  by  the 
result. 

The  sealed  packet  was  opened.  It  contained  a  full  and  particular  de- 
scription of  the  whole  of  his  German  possessions,  which  he  made  over  to 
his  brother,  in  case  he  found  himself  happy  at  Batavia.  This  heroic 
conqueror  of  himself  shortly  afterwards  set  sail  in  company  with  some 
Dutch  merchants,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Batavia.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  afterwards,  his  brother  received  from  him  the  following- 
lines  : — 

'  Here,  v;here  I  perpetually  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  Giver  of  all 
good — here  I  have  found  a  new  country,  a  new  home ;  and  call  to  mind, 
with  all  the  stern  pleasure  of  a  martyr,  our  long  and  unbroken  fraternal 
love.  Fresh  scenes,  and  fate  itself,  seem  to  have  widened  the  current  ot 
my  feehngs ;  God  hath  granted  me  strength ;  yes,  strength  to  offer  up 
the  highest  sacrifice  to  our  friendship.  Thine  is  .  .  .  ,  alas !  here 
falls  a  tear — but  it  is  the  last  .  .  .  .1  have  triumphed  ! — thine  let 
her  be!  Brother,  I  did  not  wish  to  take  her,  when  thou  wert  from  us, 
because  I  feared  she  might  not  be  happy  in  my  arms.  But  should  she 
ever  have  blessed  me  with  the  thought,  that  we  should  indeed  have  been 
happy  together ;  then,  brother,  I  would  impress  it  upon  your  soul.  Do 
not  forget  how  dearly  she  must  be  won  by  you,  and  always  treat  the  dear 
angel  with  the  same  kindness  and  tenderness^  with  which  you  now  think 
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of  her.  Treat  her  as  the  fondest,  last,  best  leg-acy  of  a  dear  departed 
brother,  whom  thy  arms  will  never  more  embrace.  Do  not  write  to  me 
when  you  are  celebrating-  your  nuptials.  My  wounds  are  yet  open,  and 
bleeding-  fresh.  Write  to  me  only  when  you  are  happy.  My  act  in  this 
will  be  surety  for  me,  I  trust,  that  God  will  not  desert  me  in  the  world 
whither  I  have  transferred  myself.* 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  elder  brother  married  the  lady,  and 
enjoyed  one  happy  year  of  wedded  love.  The  lady,  at  the  end  of  that 
short  period,  died,  and,  in  dying-,  she  first  entrusted  to  her  husband  the 
unhappy  secret  of  her  bosom — that  she  had  loved  his  absent  brother  best. 


THE  OLD  SEA-CHEST. 

An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  Avonn, 
But  richly  carved  by  Anthony  of  Trent, 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor, — 
I  lliat  by  the  way, — it  may  be  true  or  false  : 

But  don't  forget  the  picture  ;  and  you  will  not. 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

HOGERS. 

Phcebe  Mowbray,  at  the  ag-e  of  sixteen,  was  the  fairest  and  blithest 
maiden  in  the  Hundreds  of  A — .  Her  father  was  an  extensive  farmer, 
who  had  made  money  by  a  life  of  industry,  and  had  no  child  to  inherit  it 
save  Phoebe.  He  was  a  plain-speaking-  homely  man,  of  humble  but  re- 
spectable origin,  and  unambitious  mind;  yet  he  had  his  foibles,  from 
which,  indeed,  it  has  been  thoug-ht,  the  best  of  men  are  not  exempt,  and 
one  of  these  was  a  desire  to  see  his  daug-hter  a  lady.  Phoebe  had  been 
instructed  by  the  villag-e  schoolmaster  to  read  her  bible,  and  scra^^l  cha- 
racters of  a  very  hierog-lyphical  aspect;  nay,  it  was  averred  by  that 
erudite  personag-e,  though  even  her  father  questioned  the  asseveration, 
that  she  could  cast  up  accounts  by  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  with 
nearly  as  much  accuracy  and  expedition  as  himself.  But  these  accom- 
plishments were  too  common-place  to  satisfy  a  doating-  parent,  who  had 
it  in  his  power  to  leave  his  daughter  heiress  to  some  fifteen  hundred  and 
odd  pounds,  secured  in  the  bank  of  the  neighbouring  borough  at  the  in- 
terest of  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Phoebe  was,  therefore,  placed  at  an 
expensive  boarding-school  in  the  borough,  where  she  learned  to  stutter 
most  execrable  French,  to  m.urder  a  few  tunes  on  the  spinet,  paint 
flowers,  embroider  muslin,  and  dance  like  an  opera  girl.  She  was  also 
instructed,  whether  by  her  governess  or  her  school-companions  does  not 
appear,  to  talk  much,  and  think  more  of  beaux  and  dresses;  nay,  it  was 
whispered,  long  before  she  returned  to  her  paternal  roof,  that  her  little 
heart  had  been  half-crazed  'by  a  brave  and  handsome  young   roamer  of 
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the  sea,  attached  to  a  sloop  of  war  which  frequently  touched  at  the  port 
where  the  said  school  was  situated.  It  may  or  it  may  not  have  been  so  ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  she  went  home  to  her  father's  house  a  changed  g-irl. 
The  green  fields  she  had  once  loved  so  dearly,  the  cattle  she  had  for- 
merly delig-hted  to  tend  and  milk,  the  humble  but  sincere  friends  of  her 
childhood  were  looked  upon  with  aversion  :  in  short,  the  bustle  and  dis- 
order of  a  farm-house  disg-usted  her,  and  she  saddened  and  fell  sick  at 
the  misery  of  her  lot.  Phoebe  had  seen  splendid  rooms,  and,  what  is,  by 
courtesy,  termed  '  polished  society,'  during*  her  absence.  Many  of  her 
schoolfellows  were  gentlewomen  by  birth,  and  hesitated  not  to  express  a 
thorough  contempt  for  every  thing  plebeian.  She  had  been  jeered  about 
her  father's  kine  and  dung-carts,  till,  in  the  anguish  of  her  little  heart, 
she  wished  that  there  had  been  no  such  things  as  kine  and  dung- carts  in 
the  world.  The  young  midshipman,  too,  could  not  understand  how  so 
pretty  a  girl  could  be  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  toiled  all  his  life  at 
the  tail  of  a  plough.  Had  she  been  the  daughter  of  a  weather-beaten 
tar,  he  would  have  considered  her  beauty  as  her  birthright.  As  it  was, 
he  pronounced  her  a  rara  avis  of  her  kind.  These  gibes,  not  unkindly 
meant  on  the  part  of  the  sailor,  had  a  direful  influence  on  Phoebe's  hap- 
piness; and,  in  her  foohshness,  she  bewailed  the  fortune  that  had 
planted  her  father  by  a  comfortable  hearth,  instead  of  casting  him  a  rover 
on  the  waters. 

Old  Peter  Mowbray's  heart  was  filled  with  sorrow  and  alarm  when  he 
saw  his  daughter  pine  and  waste  away  with  untold  grief.  He  occa- 
sionally invited  his  neighbours  of  an  evening  to  a  social  dance,  trusting 
that  society  would  enliven  her ;  but  she  invariably  sat  moping  and  silent 
in  a  corner  till  they  departed.  He  half  smothered  her  with  gay  dresses  ; 
but  they  were  either  tastefully  abused,  or  left  to  rot  unworn.  At  length 
he  conjured  her,  by  the  love  she  bore  his  grey  hairs,  to  say  what  would 
make  her  happy;  and  Phoebe,  overcome  by  his  importunities,  confessed 
that  he  could  only  make  her  so  by  giving  up  his  snug  farm,  and  be- 
coming an  idle  gentleman  in  Lyme.  The  honest  farmer,  assailed  by  pa- 
ternal affection  on  the  one  hand,  and  prudence  on  the  other,  knew  not 
how  to  decide  ;  but  the  conflict  terminated,  as  such  conflicts  usually  do, 
by  prudence  being  discomfited.  He  disposed  of  the  remainder  of  his 
lease  at  a  disadvantage,  sold  his  stock  and  crop  at  a  bad  season,  and 
turned  his  back  on  the  country.  The  small  sum  of  money  he  had  vested 
in  the  bank  consequently  became  his  sole  dependance. 

Phoebe  was  not  long  in  discovering,  to  her  astonishment,  that  perfect 
happiness  is  as  rarely  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  as  of  the  country.  Her 
high-born  friends,  transformed  from  chattering  school-girls  into  fine 
ladies,  either  entirely  overlooked  her,  or  visited  her  only  to  enjoy  a  laugh 
at  the  expense  of  her  homely  father ;  and  the  young  midshipman's  calls, 
though  he  loved  her  dearly,  were  necessarily  few  and  far  between. 
Sometimes  when  a  proud  belle,   who  in  their  girlish  days  had  vowed 
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eternal  friendship,  g-ave  her  the  '  cut  direct '  in  the  street,  or  at  a  party  to 
which  she  had  probably  been  invited  specially  for  the  purpose  of  '  letting* 
her  know  her  own  station,'  she  heaved  a  secret  sig-h  for  the  farmer's 
ing-le ;  but  shame,  and  perhaps  self-reproach,  kept  her  from  confessing* 
this  to  her  father.  He,  poor  man,  g-rieved  in  his  very  heart  for  the 
rural  occupations  of  his  youth  ;  and  the  sig-ht  of  a  rich  field  of  g-rain,  or 
the  lowing"  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  was  at  any  time  sufficient  to  fill  his  old 
eyes  with  tears.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  g-ossipping-  with  pursy  ship- 
chandlers  and  blustering-  skippers ;  and  from  sheer  dearth  of  occupation, 
came  to  frequent  a  low  pot-house,  where  farmers  of  inferior  rank  put  up 
their  horses,  and  carriers  drank  drams  of  a  morning". 

This  was  only  the  commencement  of  Phoebe's  misfortunes.  One  day 
the  whole  town  of  Lyme  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation,  by  a 
rumour  that  the  bank, — the  bank  in  which  Peter  Mowbray,  and  many 
others,  had  deposited  their  all, — was  about  to  stop  payment.  Phoebe, 
half  distracted  by  the  news,  made  haste  to  find  her  father,  in  order  to 
hurry  him  ofi"  to  present  his  claim  before  actual  bankruptcy  should  have 
taken  place ;  and  found  him,  as  latterly  was  his  wont,  with  the  quart-pot 
at  his  elbow,  and  with  barely  sufficient  sense  remaining-  to  comprehend 
the  dang"er  he  ran  of  being"  reduced  to  actual  indig-ence.  Roused  by  the 
intellig-ence  she  communicated,  he  stag-g-ered  off  to  swell  the  crowd  of 
unfortunate  claimants  besieg-ing"  the  doors  of  the  bank;  and  in  some- 
what less  than  an  hour  returned  home  sober,  and  a  beg-gar. 

From  that  hour  old  Peter  Mowbray  never  held  up  his  head.  His 
mind,  always  weak,  lapsed  into  a  kind  of  idiotism  ;  and  Phoebe  saw 
herself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  and  her  own  main- 
tenance by  personal  labour.  This  was  a  sad  chang-e  to  one  who  had 
been  all  along-  over  ambitious  to  act  the  lady  ;  but,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
behaved  better  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity.  At  the  sug-g-estion  of  some 
g-enerous  individuals,  who  sympathized  with  her  in  her  affliction,  she  esta- 
blished a  small  school;  and  thus  she  managed  to  keep  a  roof,  but  a 
humble  one  indeed,  over  the  g-rey  hairs  which  her  g-irlish  vanity  had 
deprived  of  a  home. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  young-  sailor,  to  whom  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  returned  to  Lyme  from  a  long-  cruise.  He  was 
hig-h-born,  g-allant,  and  g-enerous  hearted,  but  withal  had  much  of  the 
recklessness,  and  some  of  the  loose  principles  too  often  g-enerated  by  a 
roaming-  life.  No  sooner  did  he  set  foot  on  shore  than  he  flew  on  the 
wing-s  of  love  to  devote  himself  to  Phoebe.  He  became  the  confidant 
of  all  her  sorrows  ;  and  had  it  been  in  his  power,  would  have  made  her 
the  richest  and  happiest  lady  in  the  land.  But  he  was  little  else  than  a 
boy,  dependant  on  a  proud  kinsman,  and  unable  to  obtain  advancement  in 
his  profession  without  that  kinsman's  countenance.  Many  and  long" 
were  the  walks  in  which  the  lovers  indulged  for  the  purpose  of  canvass- 
ing their  hopes  and  fears.     Prudent  people  blamed  Phoebe;  and  such  as 
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were  ill-natured  made  ungenerous  comments ;  but  she  was  too  mjch  in 
love,  and  too  disconsolate  at  the  prospect  of  partiRg*  with  her  lover,  to 
heed  either  warning"  or  reproof. 

At  leng-th  the  young*  sailor  sailed  away.  Phosbe  watched  his  vessel 
till  its  tall  masts  sank  down  beyond  the  intervening*  waves,  and  her  ashy 
cheeks  and  her  tear- dimmed  eyes  told  that  she  watched  it  in  ag-ony. 
Two  months  afterwards  the  newspapers  conveyed  the  tiding-s,  that  the 
frigate,  mistaking*  a  casual  lig-ht  on  a  perilous  part  of  the  coast  for  a 
friendly  beacon,  had  gone  ashore  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and  been 
wrecked.  All  on  board  perished ;  and  with  that  ship  perished  the  last 
hope  of  Phoebe  Mowbray. 

Grief  does  not  kill  at  once.  It  may  pull  the  stoutest-hearted  man  to 
the  earth,  and  compel  him  to  grovel  there ;  but  he  will  not  die.  Pride, 
rage,  love,  joy, — all  passions  kill  soon  save  grief.  It  leaves  its  victims 
to  wither,  and  to  wither  slowly.  They  fall  not  like  the  tree  of  the 
forest  beneath  the  woodman's  axe ;  but  they  pine  away  like  the  sickly 
plant,  which,  though  wounded  at  the  core,  requires  a  season  to  decay. 
Phoebe  Mowbray  had  the  same  tenacity  of  life  which  is  the  curse  of  all 
the  children  of  grief.  A  deep  groan, — a  deadly  shudder, — an  ejacula- 
tion to  heaven  for  mercy  on  her  lover's  soul,  was  all  of  suffering  that 
the  world  was  enabled  to  note.  Her  father  died,  and  she  laid  him  in 
his  grave  without  a  tear, — nay,  many  thought  that  she  rather  rejoiced 
at  his  death.  She  continued  to  instruct,  to  the  utmost  of  her  abihty, 
the  group  of  youngsters  who  daily  conned  their  lessons  under  her  lonely 
roof, — a  single  apartment  in  the  dingiest  lane  in  Lyme,  which  served  at 
once  for  parlour,  school-room,  and  bed-chamber.  Her  heart  was  not, — 
could  not, — possibly  be  with  her  task ;  but  she  had  no  other  means  to 
ward  off  starvation,  and  famine  is  a  bitter  death.  Her  only  recreation 
was  rambling  among  the  dank-lettered  stones  of  the  church-yard  where 
her  father  was  buried,  or  lingering  on  the  cold  sea-beach.  At  the 
summer  eve,  and  in  the  winter  star-light,  she  might  be  seen  flitting  hke 
a  spectre  among  the  graves,  or  gliding  noiselessly  over  the  weed-clasped 
rocks.  Some  thought  her  crazed, — all  predicted  early  death, — and 
often,  often  did  she  invite  it ;  but  though  she  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  the 
grim  tyrant,  refining  on  cruelty,  refused  to  throw  his  dart. 

The  principal  piece  of  furniture  in  Phoebe's  small  and  mean  furnished 
apartment  was  a  huge  old  sea-chest  which  had  belonged  to  her  father. 
It  had  a  large  rusty  padlock,  was  clasped  with  strong  bands  of  iron,  and 
being  richly  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  excited  mysterious  apprehensions 
in  the  breast  of  every  little  truant  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  her 
dwelling.  Some  urchin  had  learned  that  it  had  originally  come  from 
beyond  sea,  perhaps  from  Egypt  or  Jerusalem;  and  his  companions 
unanimously  adopted  his  suggestion,  that  it  must  necessarily  contain  the 
plague,  or  something  worse.  This  suspicion  received  strength  from  the 
Singular  reverence  with  which  their  mistress  herself  regarded  it.     She 
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was  never  seen  to  produce  the  key  of  the  rusty  padlock ;  yet  her  eyes 
were  almost  constantly  directed  to  the  corner  of  the  room  where  the 
chest  was  placed.  To  her  it  seemed  to  possess  the  fascination  of  the 
fabled  basihsk.  If  an  unlucky  wig-ht  chanced  in  his  frolics  to  touch  it 
with  the  tip  of  his  fing-er,  she  would  command  him  to  desist  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  blood  run  cold  at  his  little  heart.  That  she  did  sometimes 
inspect  its  contents,  be  they  what  they  mig-ht,  was  at  leng-th  ascertained  in 
the  way  that  old  maids'  secrets  are  g-enerally  found  out.  A  curly-pated 
rog-ue,  who  chanced  to  be  prowling*  about  her  premises  one  morning-  long 
before  school  hours,  took  the  liberty  of  putting*  his  eye  to  a  crevice  in 
the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  g-ravely  reconnoitred  the  melancholy  re- 
cluse within.  The  awe-inspiring*  chest  was  open  ;  and  if  the  varlet  may 
be  further  credited,  Phoebe  was  on  her  knees  by  its  side  praying*  and  weep- 
ing* alternately.  A  slig*ht  noise  he  inadvertently  made  disturbed  her.  She 
hurriedly  closed  the  lid,  and  rushed  to  the  door  to  detect  the  spy ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  making*  his  escape.  That  same  day  she  sent  for  a  car- 
penter, and  had  her  door  repaired,  to  the  no  small  disappointment  of  her 
inquisitive  pupils. 

Hitherto  the  mysterious  interest  attached  to  the  ancient  chest  had 
been  confined  to  children  ;  but  the  story  propag*ated  by  the  urchin,  who 
had,  in  this  instance,  violated  her  privacy,  excited  curiosity  even  among* 
persons  of  mature  ag*e.  Their  conclusion  was,  that  she  had  made  it  the 
repository  of  her  little  stock  of  money,  perhaps  the  wreck  of  her  father's 
property ;  and  as  she  advanced  in  years,  and  g*rew  lean  and  withered, 
this  supposition  grained  g*eneral  credence.  Old  ag*e  and  avarice  are 
frequently  found  united ;  and  such  persons  as  entertained  what  they 
were  pleased  to  term  a  constitutional  abhorrence  to  old  maids,  and  found 
it  convenient  to  denounce  alras-g-iving*  in  private,  as  a  mode  of  en- 
courag-ing*  her  idleness,  adduced  a  thousand  incontrovertible  proofs  of  her 
being*  at  once  avaricious  and  wealthy.  They  never  took  into  account 
the  scantiness  of  her  earning*s,  v/hich  were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  soul 
and  body  tog-ether.  They  drew^  their  conclusions  from  her  uniform  silence 
as  to  the  state  of  her  finances,  her  miserable  expenditure,  and  her 
punctuahty  at  rent-day, — forg-etting-  that  many  wretched  being-s,  insti- 
g-ated  by  honest  pride,  continue  mute  even  when  hung-er  fastens  on  their 
vitals,  and  prefer  dying-  the  cruelest  of  deaths  to  soliciting-,  from  osten- 
tatious charity,  a  beg-g-ar's  mite. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  at  forty  years  of  ag*e  Phoebe  Mowbray  exhibited 
the  wrinkles  and  g-rey  hairs  of  seventy.  The  hum  of  the  world  was 
round  her ;  but  she  heard  it  not ;  or,  if  hearing*,  heeded  it  not.  Men 
were  born,  and  died ;  but  to  her  it  mattered  nothing-  whether  they  filled 
a  cradle  or  a  coffin.  She  stood  alone  upon  earth, — a  blasted  branch  on 
the  tree  of  life, — which  oug-ht  to  have  been  long-  before  lopped  away. 
Few  remembered  her,  and  of  that  few  the  majority  feared  and  shunned 
her ;  for  she  kept  a  cat,  and  a  report  even  ^^ent  abroad  that  she  was  a 
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witch. — Her  school  dwindled  away :  boys  hooted  and  threw  filth  at  her 
whenever  she  showed  her  face  beyond  her  own  threshold  ;  and,  at  length, 
she  was  left  to  depend  solely  for  subsistence  on  the  contents  of  the  old 
sea-chest,  and  such  supplies  as  her  fehne  familiar,  who  was  shrewdly 
suspected  to  be  the  evil  one  in  disg-uise,  mig-ht  provide. 

Phoebe's  case,  thoug-h  pitiable,  was  not  rare.  There  are  few  people 
who  have  hved  any  leng-th  of  time  in  the  world,  that  have  not  seen  help- 
less womanhood  similarly  circumstanced.  To  be  antiquated,  wrinkled, 
poverty- struck,  and  g'iven  to  the  nursing*  of  cats,  are  unpardonable 
offences  in  the  eyes  of  the  rising*  g-eneration.  These  is  no  species  of 
animal  which  the  mischievous  schoolboy  delights  more  to  torment  than 
that  ycleped  an  old  maid.  If  she  has  a  pet  g-rimalkin,  all  his  ing-enuity 
is  excited  to  bereave  it  of  life  :  if  a  garden,  not  so  much  as  a  crab-apple 
survives  the  season  :  if  a  house,  ten  to  one  but  it  is  exposed  to  sap  and 
mine,  and  she  is  burned  in  her  bed,  ox  blown  like  a  rocket  into  the  air. 
Even  young"  damsels,  forg-etful  of  the  fate  that  may  await  themselves, 
scruple  not  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  deg-rade  their  antiquated  sister.  If, 
like  other  old  ladies,  she  should  have  her  peculiarities,  they  are  treated 
with  contempt :  if  she  presume  to  advise  her  youthful  friends,  they  are 
surprised  how  a  person,  v/ho  was  not  able  to  secure  a  husband  for  herself, 
should  attempt  to  dictate  to  the7n  ;  and  if  she  should  express  a  wish  for 
their  society,  they  hedge  ofi  with  some  lame  excuse,  apprehensive,  pro- 
bably, that  celibacy  is  infectious.  And  yet,  ill-treated  though  they  be, 
there  are  old  maids  not  a  few,  whom  even  the  unjust  neg-lect  and  scorn 
of  the  world  have  failed  to  render  callous  and  irritable ;  and  who,  had 
their  lot  been  reversed,  VvOuld  have  shed  joy  round  domestic  hearths,  and 
walked  patterns  of  matronly  virtue  in  the  midst  of  happy  families. 

But  to  return  to  Phoebe.  The  neig-hbours,  when  her  desertion  became 
complete,  heard  many  a  half- suppressed  groan  of  agony  come  from  her 
soHtary  chamber,  before  they  had  the  humanity  to  tender  their  assistance. 
They  were  good  enough  people  in  their  way,  but  had  iio  pity  to  bestow 
on  a  frosty  old  hag,  who  was  supposed  to  have  dealings  with  the  devil. 
But  when  her  groans  became  deep  and  frequent, — when  they  resembled 
screams  of  agony  wrung  by  the  fear  of  death  from  a  hopeless  sinner, — 
they  held  counsel  together,  and  determined  that  it  was  proper  and 
charitable,  and,  perchance,  prudent,  seeing  she  had  a  chest  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  none  knew  the  value,  to  pay  her  a  visit.  Her  door  was 
barricadoed,  for  she  had  laid  herself  down  to  die  unseen ;  but  they  burst 
it  open,  and  thronged  in  rabble-rout  about  her  bed.  There  she  lay, 
famished  and  speechless.  They  brought  her  food — wine ;  for  it  was  a 
sight  that  humanized  the  most  hardened ;  but  she  turned  her  loathing 
head  away.  They  entreated  her  to  make  a  will,  and  give  up  the  key  of 
the  mysterious  chest ;  but  she  answered  only  by  a  wild  cry,  and  by  press- 
ing her  hands  convulsively  on  her  withered  breast.  A  clergyman  was 
sent  for,  and  he  knelt  down  by  her  side  to  pray ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
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that  his  presence  and  his  prayers  were  alike  inefficacious,  and  retired, 
g-iving"  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  was  either  a  trembhng-  saint  or  a  doomed 
sinner.  When  the  pang-  of  dissolution  came,  it  cramped  her  in  every 
limb;  yet  even  in  the  final  throes,  her  g-lassy  eyes  were  fixed  with  horrid 
intensity  on  the  old  chest.  When  the  strug-g-le  ended,  and  she  lay  still 
and  stark,  her  long*  nails  were  found  buried  in  her  bosom,  on  which,  sus- 
pended from  her  neck  by  a  black  ribbon,  reposed  the  key  of  the  rusty 
padlock.  The  finders  were  extremely  anxious  to  use  it  without  delay ; 
but  a  pettifog-g-ing"  attorney,  who  happened  to  be  present,  smelling-  a  job, 
insisted  on  taking"  it  in  charg-e,  clapped  his  seal  on  the  chest,  and  de- 
clared that  it  could  not  be  opened  without  authority. 

The  hapless  spinster  was  buried  as  a  pauper. — Her  remains  were  laid 
beside  those  of  her  father ;  and  neither  sig-h  nor  tear  hallowed  her  g-rave. 
On  the  day  she  was  interred,  the  old  chest,  with  the  iron  clasps  and  rusty 
padlock,  was  opened,  with  some  ceremony,  in  presence  of  the  church- 
wardens and  certain  civic  dig-nitaries  belonging-  to  the  boroug-h. — The 
zealous  attorney,  and  several  other  disinterested  individuals  who  had  all 
of  a  sudden  discovered  that  they  were  related  to  the  deceased,  were  also 
in  attendance.  Then  was  the  true  cause  of  her  cureless  sorrow, — her 
hopeless  prayers, — her  mysterious  reverence  for  that  chest,  explained. 
What,  reader,  did  it  contain  ?  Neither  g-old  nor  jewels,  but  the  skeleton 

OF  A  CHILD  WHICH  HAD  PERISHED  IN  THE  HOUR  OF  ITS  BIRTH  ! 
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Vengeance  is  here  the  right  of  none— 
My  punishment  be  mine  alone  ! 
In  the  broad  waves  that  heave  and  boom 
Beneath  this  tower  I  seek  my  tomb. 

The  villag-e  of  Kilkee,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Ireland,  has  been 
for  many  years,  to  the  city  of  Limerick,  (on  a  small  scale)  that  which 
Brig-hton  is  to  London.  At  the  time,  however,  when  the  events  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  following-  little  history  took  place,  it  had  not  yet 
beg-un  to  take  precedence  of  a  watering-  place  somewhat  farther  to  the 
north,  on  the  same  coast,  called  Miltown  Malbay,  which  had  been  for  a 
long-  time,  and  still  was  a  favourite  summer  resort  with  the  fashionables  of 
the  county,  such  as  they  were.  The  villag-e  itself  consists  merely  of 
six  or  eight  streets,  or  straggling-  rows  of  houses,  scattered  irregularly 
enough  over  those  waste  banks  of  sand  in  which  the  land  terminates  as 
it  approaches  the  Atlantic. 

Those  banks,  or  sandhills,  as  they  are  called,  do  not,  in  this  place, 
slope  gradually  to  the  marge  of  the  sea,  but  form  a  kind  of  abrupt  barrier 
or  natural  terrace  around  the  little  bay ;  descending  with  such  a  sudden- 
ness that  the  lodges  on  the  extreme  verge  completely  overhang  the  water. 
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and  witn  their  snow-white  fronts,  and  neat  g-reen  lattices,  produce  a 
sufficiently  picturesque  effect  when  the  tide  is  at  the  full. 

The  Httle  inlet  which  has  been  dig-nified  by  the  title  of  a  bay,  opens  to 
the  north-west  by  a  narrow  mouth,  rendered  yet  narrower  in  appearance 
by  the  Dug-g-ara  rocks,  which  stretch  more  than  half-way  across  from  the 
southern  extremity.  A  bed  of  fine  hard  sand  reaches  as  far  as  low- water 
mark,  and  when  the  retiring  waves  have  left  it  visible,  affords  a  pleasant 
promenade  to  the  bathers.  Winding'  on  either  side  toward  the  opening* 
of  the  bay,  and  along-  the  line  of  coast,  are  seen  a  number  of  broken 
cliffs  which,  gradually  rising*  to  a  considerable  height,  form  to  the  north 
a  precipitous  headland  called  Corballag-h;  and  to  the  southward  they 
stretch  away  behind  Duggara,  in  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes.  Close  to 
the  mouth  or  opening,  on  this  side,  is  the  Amphitheatre,  which  has  been 
so  named  in  later  years,  from  the  resemblance  which  instantly  suggests 
itself  to  the  beholder.  Here  the  rocks  lift  themselves  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  in  regular  grades,  bearing  a  kind  of  rude  similitude  to  the  benches 
of  such  a  theatre  as  that  above-named,  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet.  In  the  bathing  season  this  place  is  seldom  without  a  few 
groups  or  straggling  figures,  being  turned  to  account  in  a  great  many 
different  ways,  whether  as  a  resting-place  to  the  wanderers  on  the  cliffs, 
or  a  point  of  rendezvous  to  the  numerous  pic-nic  parties  who  come  here 
to  enjoy  a  dinner  alfresco,  and  luxuriate  on  the  grand  and  boundless 
ocean-prospect  which  lies  beneath  and  beyond  them. 

A  waggish  host  of  the  village  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  do- 
miciliate during  a  brief  sojourn  on  the  place  a  few  years  since,  informed 
me  that  a  number  of  serious  accidents  had  rendered  the  visitors  to  the 
Amphitheatre  somewhat  more  cautious  of  suffering  themselves  to  become 
entangled  among  the  perils  of  the  shelving  and  disjointed  crags  of  which 
it  was  composed.  Among  many  anecdotes  of  warning  he  mentioned  one 
which  occurred  to  a  meditative  guest  of  his  own,  for  which  I  at  first  gave 
him  credit  for  a  poetical  imagination,  though  I  afterwards  found  he  had 
spoken  nothing  more  than  a  real  fact : — 

*  To  take  out  his  book,'  (he  said  in  answer  to  a  question  from  me,  as 
to  the  manner  of  the  occurrence,)  *  and  to  sit  down  as  it  might  be  this 
way  on  a  shelving  rock,  and  the  sea  to  be  roaring,  and  he  to  be  thinking 
of  nothing,  only  what  he  was  reading,  when  a  swell  riz  and  took  him  oat 
a  distins,  as  it  might  be  to  give  him  a  good  sea- view  of  the  cliffs,  and 
the  place,  and  turning  again  the  same  way  it  came,  laid  him  up  on  the 
same  stone,  where  I'll  be  your  bail,  he  was  mighty  scarce  in  less  than 
no  time.' 

Beyond  the  Amphitheatre,  the  cliff  rises  to  a  still  greater  height, 
forming  an  eminence  called  the  Look-out.  Shocking  as  the  tale  may 
appear  to  modern  readers,  it  has  been  asserted,  and  but  too  many 
evidences  remain  to  give  weight  and  colour  to  the  supposition,  that  in 
those  barbarous  (though  not  very  distant)  times,   this  place  was  em^ 
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ployed  as  an  observatory  by  the  v/ild  fishermen  of  the  coast  and  neig-h- 
bouring-  hamlets,  the  principal  portion  of  v/hose  livelihood  was  derived 
from  the  plunder  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  happened  to  be  wrecked  on 
this  inhospitable  shore  ;  and  it  is  even  recorded,  and  g-enerally  believed, 
that  fires  were,  on  tempestuous  nig-hts,  frequently  lig-htcd  here,  and  in 
other  dang-erous  parts  of  the  coast,  in  order  to  allure  the  labouring- 
vessel,  already  hardly  set  by  the  war  of  winds  and  waves,  to  a  more 
certain  and  immediate  destruction  on  the  rocks  and  shoals  beneath,  a 
practice,  it  is  said,  which  was  often  successful  to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  most  remarkable  point  of  scenery  about  the  place,  and  one  with 
which  we  shall  close  our  perhaps  not  unneedful  sketch  of  the  little  dis- 
trict, is  the  Puffing"-  hole,  a  cavern  near  the  base  of  the  cliff  last-men- 
tioned, which  vaults  the  enormous  mass  of  crag-  to  a  considerable  distance 
inland,  where  it  has  a  narrow  opening-,  appearing-  to  the  eyes  of  a  strang-er 
like  a  deep  natural  well.  When  the  tremendous  sea  from  abroad  rolls 
into  this  cavern,  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  water  were  forced 
into  an  inverted  funnel,  its  impetus  of  course  increasing-  as  it  ascends 
throug-h  the  narrow  neck,  until  at  leng-th  reaching-  the  perpendicular 
opening",  or  Puffing--hole,  it  jets  frequently  to  an  immense  heig"ht  into 
the  air,  and  falls  in  rain  on  the  mossy  fields  behind. 

At  a  httie  distance  from  this  sing-ular  phenomenon  stood  a  rude  cottage. 
It  was  tenanted  by  an  ag'ed  woman  of  the  place,  the  relict  of  one  of  the 
most  daring"  plunderers  of  the  coast,  who  was  suspected  to  have  been 
murdered  by  one  of  his  own  comrades  a  g"Ood  many  years  before.  The 
interior  of  the  little  building-  bore  sufficient  testimony  to  the  unlawful 
habits  of  its  former  master.  All,  even  the  g-reater  proportion  of  the 
domestic  utensils,  were  formed  of  ship  timbers :  a  rudder  had  been 
awkwardly  hacked  and  hewed  up  into  something-  bearing-  a  resemblance 
to  a  table,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  apartment,  the 
rafters  were  made  from  the  spars  of  boom,  peek,  and  yard  ;  a  settle-hed 
at  the  further  end  had  been  constructed  from  the  ruins  of  a  g-allant  ship, 
and  the  little  boarded  parlour  inside  was  furnished  in  part  from  the 
same  materials.  A  number  of  planks,  carelessly  fastened  tog-ether  by 
way  of  a  dresser,  stood  ag-ainst  the  wall,  shining-  forth  in  all  the  g-lory  of 
burnished  pewter,  wooden -platter,  and  g-audily  painted  earthenware,  the 
heir-looms  of  the  house  of  Moran. 

Terrified  and  shocked  to  the  soul  by  the  sudden  fate  of  her  late  spouse, 
Mrs.  Moran,  the  proprietress  of  the  cottag-e,  resolved  that  their  boy,  an 
only  child,  should  not  follow  the  dang-erous  courses  of  his  father.  In 
this  she  happened  to  be  seconded  by  the  youth's  own  disposition,  which 
inclined  to  quietude  and  g-entleness  of  character.  He  was,  at  his  six- 
teenth year,  far  beyond  his  compeers  of  the  villag-e  in  point  of  education, 
and  not  behind  in  beauty  of  person,  and  dexterity  at  all  the  manual 
exercises  oi  goal,  single-stick,  &c.  &c.  accomplishments,  however,  which 
were  doomed  not  to  be  wasted  in  the  obscurity  of  his  native  wilderness. 
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for  before  he  had  completed  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  laid  by  the 
heels,  one  morning"  as  he  sat  at  breakfast,  and  pressed  to  sea. 

One  day  was  allowed  him  to  take  leave  of  old  friends,  and  prepare  to 
bid  a  long"  adieu  to  his  native  home.  This  day  was  a  painful  one,  for 
more  reasons  than  one. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  smart,  handsome,  clever,  and 
well-disposed  a  lad  as  Charlie  Moran,  should  be  unappreciated  among" 
the  maidens  of  the  district  in  which  he  veg"etated.  He  had  in  short  3 
lover ;  a  fine  flaxen-haired  girl,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  from 
infancy  up  to  youth,  when  the  wars  (into  the  service  of  which  he  sus- 
pected he  was  betrayed  by  the  agency  of  the  girl's  parent,  a  comfortable 
Palatine  in  the  neighbourhood)  called  him  away  from  his  boyish  sports 
to  the  exercise  of  a  premature  manhood.  Their  parting"  was  by  no  means 
more  ag-reeable  to  little  Ellen  Sparling"  than  to  himself,  seeing*  that  they 
were  more  fondly  and  deeply  attached  to  one  another,  than  is  frequently 
the  case  with  persons  of  their  age  and  rank  in  life,  and  moreover  that  it 
would  not  have  been  the  easiest  matter  possible  to  find  a  pair  so  well 
matched  in  temper  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  personal  loveliness,  (just 
then  unfolding  itself  in  each  with  a  promise  of  perfect  maturity)  anywhere 
about  the  country-side. 

The  father  of  the  girl,  however,  who,  to  say  a  truth,  was  indeed  the 
contriver  of  Moran's  impressment,  looked  forward  to  his  absence  with  a 
g^reat  deal  of  joy.  The  old  Palatine,  who  possessed  all  the  prudence  of 
parents  in  every  soil  and  season,  and  all  the  natural  obstinacy  of  dispo- 
sition, inherent  in  the  national  character  of  the  land  of  his  forefathers, 
had  on  this  occasion  his  prejudices  doubly  strengthened,  and  rendered  at 
last  inveterate,  by  the  difierences  of  religion  and  education,  as  well  as  by 
that  eternal,  reciprocal,  and  indomitable  hatred  which  invariably  divides 
the  usurping"  and  favoured  emigrant  from  the  oppressed,  indig-enous,  dis- 
inherited inheritor  of  the  soil.  Fond  of  his  httle  g-irl,  yet  hating"  her 
friend,  he  took  the  part  of  wearing  them  asunder  by  long"  absence,  a 
common  mistake  among"  more  enlightened  parents  than  Mr.  Sparling". 

On  the  day  preceding"  that  of  young"  Moran's  departure,  when  the 
weeping"  girl  was  hanging"  on  his  neck,  and  overwhelming"  him  with  con- 
jurations to  '  prove  true,*  an  advice,  to  follow  which  he  assured  her  over 
and  over  again  in  his  own  way,  he  needed  no  exhortations,  her  lover 
proposed  to  her  to  walk  (as  it  might  be  for  the  last  time)  towards  a  spot 
which  had  been  the  usual  limit  of  their  rambles,  and  their  general  ren- 
dezvous whenever  her  father  thought  proper  to  forbid  their  communing" 
in  his  house,  which  was  only  done  at  intervals,  his  vigilance  being"  a  sort 
of  chronic  afiection,  sometimes  rising"  to  a  height  which  seemed  dangerous 
to  their  hopes,  sometimes  relapsing  into  a  state  of  almost  perfect  in- 
difference.    To  this  spot  the  lovers  now  repaired. 

It  was  a  recess  in  the  cliff  that  beetled  over  the  caverns,  and  was  so 
formed  as  to  hold  no  more  than  three  or  four  persons  ;  who,  when  they 
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occupied  the  rude  seats  naturally  formed  in  the  rock,  were  invisible  to 
any  human  eye  which  might  be  directed  otherwhere  than  from  the  sea. 
The  approach  to  it  was  by  a  narrow  footway,  in  ascending*  or  descending 
which,  one  seemed  almost  to  hang  in  air,  so  far  did  the  cliff-head  pro- 
ject over  the  waters,  and  so  scanty  was  the  path  of  the  descent  on  either 
side ;  custom  however  had  rendered  it  a  secure  footing  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  and  the  lovers  speedily  found  themselves  within  the  little 
nook,  secluded  from  every  mortal  eye.  It  was  a  still  autumn  evening, 
there  was  no  sunshine,  but  the  fixed  splendour  of  the  sky  above  and 
around  them,  on  which  the  hnes,  or  rather  waves  of  thin  vapour  extend- 
ing from  the  northwest,  and  tinged  on  one  side  by  the  red  light  of  the 
sun,  which  had  just  gone  down,  presented  the  similitude  of  a  sea  frozen 
into  a  brilliant  mass,  in  the  act  of  undulation.  Beyond  them  lay 
Bishop's  Island,  a  little  spot  of  land,  shooting  up  from  the  waves  in  the 
form  of  a  gigantic  column,  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  sides 
barren  and  perpendicular,  and  the  plain  above  covered  with  verdure  to 
the  marge  itself.  Immediately  above  their  heads  was  a  blighted  elder 
tree,  (one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena*  of  this  woodless  district) 
which  now  hung,  hke  a  single  grey  hair,  over  the  bare  and  barren  brow 
of  the  aged  cliff. 

The  wanderers  sat  here  in  perfect  security,  although  by  a  step  forward 
they  might  look  upon  a  tremendous  in-slanting  precipice  beneath, 
against  the  base  of  which,  at  times,  the  sea  lashed  itself  with  such  fury, 
as  to  bound  in  huge  masses  over  the  very  summit,  and  to  make  the  cliff 
itself  shake  and  tremble  to  a  considerable  distance  inland. 

*  I  have  asked  you  to  come  here,  Ellen,'  said  her  lover,  as  he  held  her 
hand  in  one  of  his,  while  the  other  was  passed  round  her  waist,  '  for  a 
very  solemn  purpose.  It  is  a  belief  amongst  us,  and  many  have  seen  it 
come  to  pass,  that  those  who  pledge  themselves  to  any  promise,  whether 
of  hate  or  love,  and  who,  with  their  hands  clasped  together  as  ours  are 
now,  plight  their  faith  and  troth  to  perform  that  promise  to  one  another 
— it  is  our  belief,  I  say,  that  whether  in  the  land  of  the  living,  or  the 
dead,  they  can  never  enjoy  a  quiet  soul  until  that  promise  is  made  good. 
I  must  serve  five  years  before  I  obtain  my  discharge ;  when  I  get  that, 
Ellen,  I  will  return  to  this  place,  and  let  you  know,  by  a  token,  that  I 
am  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pledge  me  your  hand  and  word,  that  when 
you  receive  that  token,  whether  you  are  married  or  unmarried,  whether 
it  be  dark,  moonlight,  or  stormy,  you  will  come  out  alone  to  meet  me 
where  1  shall  appoint,  on  the  night  when  I  shall  send  it.* 

Without  much  hesitation  the  young  girl  solemnly  pledged  herself  to 
what  he  required.     He  then  unbound  from  her  hair  a  ribbon  by  which  it 

*  A  sufficiently  characteristic  observation  of  Cromwell  on  the  barrenness  of  the 
country  inland,  is  preserved  among  the  peasantry.  *  There  was,'  he  observed, 
'  neither  a  tree  to  hang  a  man,  fire  to  burn,  nor  water  to  drown  him.' 
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was  confined,  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  after  which  they  as- 
cended the  cliflf  and  separated. 

After  the  departure  of  young*  Moran,  his  mother,  to  reheve  her  loneli- 
ness, opened  a  little  place  of  entertainment  for  the  fish-jolters,  whose 
trade  it  was  (and  is)  to  carry  the  fish  taken  on  the  coast  to  the  nearest 
market-town  for  sale,  as  also  for  the  fishermen  of  the  village,  and  chance 
passengers.  By  this  means  she  had  accomplished  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  a  few  years.  Ellen  Sparling  observed  this  with  the 
more  satisfaction,  as  she  felt  it  might  remove  the  greatest  bar  that  had 
hitherto  opposed  itself  to  her  union  with  Charles  Moran. 

Five  years  and  some  months  had  rolled  away  since  his  departure,  and 
he  had  not  been  heard  of  during  that  time  in  his  native  village.  All 
things  remained  very  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  had  left  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  his  mother's  circum- 
stances, and  the  matured  beauty  of  Ellen,  who  was  grown  into  a  bloom- 
ing woman,  the  admiration  of  all  the  men,  and  it  is  said,  though  I  don't 
vouch  for  the  fact,  of  all  the  women  too,  of  her  neighbourhood.  There 
are  limits  of  superiority  beyond  which  envy  cannot  reach,  and  it  might 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  Ellen  was  placed  in  this  position  of  advantage 
above  all  her  female  acquaintances.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  was 
left  untempted  all  this  while,  or  at  least  unsought.  On  the  contrary,  a 
numher  of  suitors  had  directly  or  indirectly  presented  themselves,  with 
one  of  whom  only,  however,  I  have  any  business  at  present. 

He  was  a  young  fisherman,  and  one  of  the  most  constant  visitors  at 
the  elegant  soirees  of  the  widow  Moran,  where,  however,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  very  welcome  guest,  either  to  the  good  woman  or  her  customers. 
He  held,  nevertheless,  high  place  at  the  board,  and  seemed  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  dominion  over  the  revellers,  perhaps  as  much  the  consequence  of 
his  outward  appearance,  as  of  his  life  and  habits.  He  was  powerfully 
made,  tall,  and  of  a  countenance  which,  even  in  his  hours  of  comparative 
calmness  and  inaction,  exhibited  in  the  mere  arrangement  of  its  features 
a  brutal  violence  of  expression  which  was  exceedingly  repugnant.  The 
middle  portion  of  his  physiognomy  was  rather  flat  and  sunken,  and  his 
mouth  and  forehead  projecting  much,  rendered  this  deformity  disgust- 
ingly apparent.  Deep  black,  large  glistening  eyes  glanced  from  beneath 
a  pair  of  brows,  which  so  nearly  approached  each  other,  as,  on  every 
movement  of  passion,  or  impulse  of  suspicion,  to  form  in  all  appearance 
one  thick  shaggy  hne  across,  and  the  unamiable  effect  of  the  countenance 
altogether  was  not  improved  by  the  temper  of  the  man,  who  was  feared 
throughout  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  for  his  enormous  strength,  as  for 
the  violence,  the  suspicious  tetchiness,  and  the  habitual  gloominess  of 
his  character,  which  was  never  more  visible  than  when,  as  now,  he  af- 
fected the  display  of  jollity  and  hearted  good-fellowship.  It  was  whis- 
pered, moreover,  that  he  was  visited,  after  some  unusual  excitement, 
with  fits  of  wildness  approaching  to  insanity,  at  the  accession  of  which 
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he  was  wont  to  conceal  himself  from  all  human  intercourse  for  a  period, 
until  the  evil  influence  (originating*,  as  it  was  asserted  privately  among* 
his  old  associates,  in  the  remorse  with  which  the  recollection  of  his 
manifold  crimes  was  accompanied)  had  passed  away — a  circumstance 
which  seemed  to  aug-ur  a  consciousness  of  this  mental  infirmity.  At  the 
end  of  those  periods  of  retirement,  he  was  wont  to  return  to  his  com- 
panions with  a  hag-g-ard  amd  jaded  countenance,  a  dejected  demeanour, 
and  a  sense  of  shame  manifested  in  his  address,  which,  for  a  short  space 
only,  served  to  temper  the  violence  of  his  conduct.  Robbers  and  mur- 
derers, as  all  of  his  associates  were,  this  evil-conditioned  man  had  g-one 
so  far  beyond  them  in  his  total  recklessness  of  crime,  that  he  had  ob- 
tained for  himself  the  disting-uishing-  appellative  (like  most  nicknames  in 
Irish  low  life,  ironically  applied)  of  Yamon  Macauntha,  or  Honest  Ned ; 
occasionally  varied  (after  he  had  reached  the  estate  of  manhood,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  among*  the  smug'glers,  over  whom  he  acquired  a 
speedy  mastery,  by  his  daring"  spirit,  and  almost  invariable  success  in 
whatever  he  undertook)  with  that  of  Yamon  Dhiu  or  Black  Ned,  a  nanae 
which  applied  as  well  to  his  dark  complexion,  long-,  matted,  coal-black 
hair  and  beard,  as  to  the  fierce  and  relentless  energ-y  of  his  disposition. 

One  anecdote,  which  was  told  with  suppressed  breath,  and  involuntary 
shuddering",  even  among*  those  who  v/ere  by  his  side  in  all  his  deeds  of 
blood,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  terrific  and  savag-e  cruelty  of  the  man. 
A  Dutch  vessel  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  beneath  the  Look-out. 
The  waves  rolled  in  like  mountains,  and  lashed  themselves  with  such 
fury  against  the  cliflfs,  that  very  speedily  nearly  all  those  among  the  crew 
who  clung  to  the  drifting  fragments  of  the  wreck,  were  dashed  to  atoms 
on  the  projecting  granite.  A  few  only,  among  whom  was  the  captain  of 
the  vessel,  who  struggled  with  desperate  vigour  against  the  dreadful 
element,  succeeded  in  securing  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock,  from 
whence,  feeble  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  the  poor  mariners  en- 
deavoured to  hail  a  number  of  people,  who  were  looking  out  on  the 
wreck  from  the  cliff-head  above  them.  They  succeeded  in  attracting  at- 
tention, and  the  spectators  prepared  to  lower  a  rope  for  their  relief, 
which,  as  they  were  always  provided  against  such  accidents,  they  were 
not  long  in  bringing  to  pass.  It  was  first  girded  around  the  waist  of 
the  captain,  and  then  fastened  around  that  of  his  two  companions,  who, 
on  giving  a  signal,  were  drawn  into  the  air,  the  former  holding  in  one 
hand  a  little  casket,  -and  with  the  other  defending  himself  against  the 
pointed  projections  of  the  cliff  as  he  ascended.  When  very  near  the 
summit,  which  completely  overhung  the  waves,  he  begged,  in  a  faint 
tone,  that  some  one  would  take  the  casket  from  his  hands  as  he  feared 
it  might  be  lost  in  the  attempt  to  secure  his  own  hold.  Yamon  was  but 
too  alert  in  acceding  to  the  wretched  man's  request;  he  threw  himself 
forward  on  the  sand,  with  his  breast  across  the  rope,  and  took  the 
casket  from  his  uplifted  hand. 
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'  God's  blessing-  on  your  souls,   my  deliverers,'  cried  the  poor  man,    . 
wring-ing"  his  clasped  hands,  with  a  gesture  and  look  of  fervent  gratitude^ 
'  the  casket  is   safe,   thank  God  !  thank  God !  and  my  faith  to  my  em.- 

ployers ■'  he  was  yet  speaking,  when  the  rope  severed  under  Black 

Yamon's  breast,  and  the  three  men  were  precipitated  into  the  yawning- 
waters  beneath.  They  were  hurried  out  by  the  retiring  waves,  and  the 
next  moment  their  mangling  bodies  were  left  in  the  recesses  of  the  cliff. 

A  cry  of  horror  and  of  compassion  burst  even  from  the  savage  hearts 
of  the  crew  of  smugglers,  who  had  been  touched  by  the  courage  and  con- 
stancy which  v*-as  displayed  by  the  brave  unfortunates.  Yamon  alone  re- 
mained unmoved,  (and  hard  must  the  heart  have  been  which  even  the 
voice  of  gratitude,  unmerited  though  it  was,  could  not  soften  or  penetrate) 
he  gave  utterance  to  a  burst  of  hoarse,  grumbling  laughter,  as  he  waved 
the  casket  in  triumph  before  the  eyes  of  his  comrades  : 

'Huh!  huh!'  he  exclaimed,  '  she  was  a  muthaun — ^why  didn't  she 
keep  her  casket  till  she  drew  her  painther  ashore  ?' 

One  of  the  men,  as  if  doubting  the  possibihty  of  the  inhuman  action, 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  cliflf.  He  found  the  rope  had  been  evi- 
dently divided  by  some  sharp  instrument ;  and  observing  something  glit- 
tering where  Yamon  lay,  he  stooped  forward  and-  picked  up  an  open 
clasp-knife,  which  was  presently  claimed  by  the  unblushing  monster. 
However  shocked  they  might  have  been  at  the  occurrence,  it  was  no  dif- 
ficult matter  for  Yamon  to  persuade  his  companions  that  it  would  be  no-  : 
wise  convenient  to  let  the  manner  of  it  transpire  in  the  neighbourhood ;  •' 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  fate  of  the  Dutchmen  seemed  completely 
banished  from  their  recollection,  (never  very  retentive  of  benevolent 
emotions)  and  the  only  question  held  regarded  the  division  of  the  booty. 
They  were  disappointed,  however,  in  their  hopes  of  spoil,  for  the  casket 
which  the  faithful  shipman  was  so  anxious  to  preserve,  and  to  obtain 
which  his  murderer  had  made  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives,  contained 
nothing  more  than  a,  few  papers  of  bottomry  and  insurance,  valueless  to 
all  but  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  This  circumstance  seemed  to  touch 
the  villain  more  nearly  than  the  wanton  cruelty  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty ;  and  his  gang,  who  were  superstitious  exactly  in  proportion  to 
their  v^ant  of  honesty- and  of  all  moral  principle,  looked  upon  it  as  a 
supernatural  occurrence,  in  which  the  judgment  of  an  offended  Deity  was 
made  manifest. 

This  amiable  person  had  a  sufiiciently  good  opinion  of  himself  to  make 
one  among  the  admirers  of  Ellen  Sparling.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  that  his  suit  was  unsuccessful.  ■  Indeed,  the  maiden  was  heard  pri- 
vately to  declare  her  conviction  that  it  was  impossible  there  could  be 
found  any  where  a  more  ugly  and  disagreeable  man,  in  every  sense. 

One  fine  frosty  evening,  the  widow  Moran's  was  more  than  usually 
crowded.  The  fire  blazed  cheerfully  on  the  hearth,  so  as  to  render  any 
other  light  unnecessary,  althjough  the  night  had  already  begun  to  close 
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in.  The  mistress  of  the  establishment  was  busily  occupied  in  replenish- 
ing* the  wooden  noggins,  or  drinking*  vessels,  with  which  the  board  was 
covered ;  her  g'lossy  white  hair  tamed  up  under  a  clean  kerchief,  and  a 
g-eneral  g-ala-gladness  spreading*  an  unusual  lig-ht  over  her  shrivelled  and 
attenuated  features,  as  by  various  courtesies,  addressed  to  the  company 
around  her,  she  endeavoured  to  make  the  gracious  in  her  own  house. 
Near  the  chimney-corner  sat  Dora  Keys,  a  dark-featured  bright  eyed 
girl,  who,  on  account  of  her  skill  on  the  bag*pipe,  a  rather  unfeminine 
accomplishment,  and  a  rare  one  in  this  district,  (where,  however,  as  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  music  of  some  kind  or  another  was  constantly  in 
high  request)  filled  a  place  of  high  consideration  among  the  merry- 
makers. The  remainder  of  the  scene  was  filled  up  with  the  fishermen, 
smugglers,  and  fish-jolters ;  the  latter  wrapt  in  their  blue  frieze-coats, 
and  occupying  a  more  unobtrusive  corner  of  the  apartment,  while  Yamon, 
as  noisy  and  imperious  as  usual,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  rude  table,  giving 
the  word  to  the  whole  assembly. 

A  knocking  was  heard  at  the  slight  hurdle-door.  The  good  woman 
went  to  open  it,  and  a  young  man  entered.  He  was  well  formed,  though 
rather  thin  and  dark  skinned,  and  a  profusion  of  black  curled  hair 
clustered  about  his  temples,  corresponding  finely  with  his  glancing,  dark, 
fiery  eye.  An  air  of  sadness,  or  of  pensiveness,  too,  hung  about  him, 
which  gave  an  additional  interest  to  his  appearance,  and  impressed  the 
spectator  with  an  involuntary  respect.  Mrs.  Moran  drew  back  with  one 
of  her  lowest  curtsies.  The  stranger  smiled  sadly,  and  extended  his 
hand.  'Don't  you  know  me,  mother?'  he  asked.  The  poor  w^oman 
sprung  to  his  neck  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

All  was  confusion  in  an  instant.  'Charles,' — 'Charlie'  —  'Mr. 
Moran' —  was  echoed  from  lip  to  lip  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  inti- 
macy which  was  enjoyed  by  the  several  speakers.  Many  a  rough  hand 
grasped  his,  and  many  a  good-humoured  buffet  and  malediction  had  he 
to  endure  before  the  tumultuous  joy  of  his  old  friends  had  subsided.  At 
length,  after  all  questions  had  been  answered,  and  all  old  friends,  the 
dead,  the  living,  and  the  absent,  had  been  tenderly  inquired  for,  young 
Moran  took  his  place  among  the  guests  ;  the  amusements  of  the  evening 
were  renewed,  and  Yamon,  who  had  felt  his  importance  considerably 
diminished  by  the  entrance  of  the  young  traveller,  began  to  reassume  his 
self- constituted  sovereignty. 

Gambling,  the  great  curse  of  society  in  all  climes,  classes,  ages,  and 
states  of  civilization,  was  not  unknown  or  unpractised  in  this  wild  region. 
Neither  was  it  here  unattended  with  its  usual  effects  upon  the  mind, 
heart,  and  happiness  of  its  votaries.  The  eager  manifestation  of  assent 
which  passed  round  the  circle,  when  the  proposition  of  just  *  a  hand  o* 
five-and- forty'  was  made,  showed  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
usual or  unacceptable  resource  to  any  person  present.  The  young  exile, 
in  particular,  seemed  to  catch  at  it  with  peculiar  readiness ;  and,  in  a 
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few  minutes,  places  and  partners  being-  arrang-ed,  the  old  woman  de- 
posited in  the  middle  of  the  table  a  pack  of  cards,  approaching*  in  shape 
more  to  the  oval  than  the  oblong*  square,  and  in  colour  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  black  oaken  board  on  which  they  lay.  Custom,  how- 
ever, had  rendered  the  players  particularly  expert  at  their  use,  and  they 
were  dealt  round  with  as  much  flippancy  as  the  newest  pack  in  the  hands 
of  a  daemon  of  St.  James's,  in  our  own  time.  One  advantag-e,  certainly, 
the  fashionable  g-amesters  possessed  over  these  primitive  gamblers :  the 
latter  were  perfectly  ig-norant  of  the  useful  niceties  of  play,  so  much  in 
request  among-  the  form.er.  Old  gentlemen,  stags^  bridges,  &c.  were 
matters  totally  unknown  among-  our  coast  friends,  and  the  only  necessary 
consequences  of  play,  in  which  they  (perhaps)  excelled,  were  the  out- 
rageous violence,  good  mouth-filling  oaths,  and  the  ferocious  triumph 
which  followed  the  winning's  or  the  losses  of  the  several  parties. 

After  he  had  become  so  far  acquainted  with  the  dingy  pieces  of  paste- 
board in  his  hand,  as  to  disting-uish  the  almost  obliterated  impressions 
upon  them,  the  superior  skill  of  the  seafarer  became  apparent.  Yamon, 
who  played  ag-ainst  him,  soon  beg-an  to  show  symptoms  of  turbulence, 
which  the  other  treated  with  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  indifference, 
still  persevering-  in  his  good  play,  until  his  opponent,  after  lavishing- 
abundance  of  abuse  on  every  body  around  him,  especially  on  his  unfor- 
tunate partner  in  the  g-ame,  acknowledged  that  he  had  'i\o  more  to  lose. 
The  night  had  now  grown  late,  and  the  g-uests  dropping-  off  one  by  one, 
Moran  and  his  mother  were  left  alone  in  the  cottag-e. 

'  Mother,'  said  the  young-  man,  as  he  threw  the  little  window -shutter 
open,  and  admitted  a  g-ush  of  moonlight  which  illumined  the  whole 
room,  '  will  you  keep  the  fire  stirring-  till  I  return,  the  night  is  fine,  and 
I  must  g-o  over  the  cliffs  ?' 

'  The  cliffs  !  to-night,  child !'  ejaculated  the  old  woman.  '  You  don't 
think  of  it,  my  heart  ?' 

'  I  must  g-o,'  was  the  reply,  '  I  have  given  a  pledge  that  I  dare  not  be 
false  to.' 

*  The  cliffs !'  continued  the  old  wom-an.  '  The  way  is  uncertain  even 
to  the  feet  that  know  it  best,  and  sure  you  wouldn't  try  it  in  the  nig-ht, 
and  after  being  away  till  you  don't  know,  may  be,  a  foot  o'  the  way.' 

'  When  I  left  Ellen  Sparling-,  mother,'  said  the  young-  man,  *  I  pledged 
her  my  faith,  that  I  would  meet  her  on  the  nig-ht  on  which  she  should 
receive  from  me  a  token  she  g-ave  me.  She,  in  like  manner,  g-ave  me 
hers.  .  That  token  I  sent  to  her  before  I  entered  your  doors  this  evening-, 
and  I  appointed  her  father's  old  house,  where  he  lived  in  his  poor  days, 
and  where  I  first  saw  her,  to  meet  me.  I  must  keep  my  word  on  all 
hazards.'     And  he  flung  the  cottag-e-door  open  as  he  spoke. 

*  Then  take  care,  take  care,'  said  the  old  woman,  clasping-  her  hands 
and  extending  them  towards  him,  while  she  spoke  in  her  native  tong-ue. 
'  The  nig-ht,  thank  God !'  is  a  fine  nig-ht,  and  the  sea  is  still  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  cliffs,  but  it  is  an  unsure  path.  I  know  the  eyes  that  will  be  red, 
and  the  cheeks  that  will  be  white,  and  the  young-  and  the  fair  ones  too, 
if  anything"  contrary  should  come  to  you  this  holy  evening*.' 

*  1  have  g-iven  her  my  hand  and  word,'  was  Moran's  reply  as  he  closed 
the  door,  and  took  the  path  over  the  sand-hills. 

The  moon  was  shining*  brightly  when  he  reached  the  cliffs,  and  entered 
on  the  path  leading*  to  the  old  rendezvous  of  the  lovers,  and  from  thence 
to  the  ruined  building*,  where  he  expected  to  meet  Ellen.  He  trudged 
along*  in  the  light-heartedness  of  feeling  inspired  by  the  conviction  he 
felt,  that  the  happiness  of  the  times,  which  every  object  he  beheld 
brought  to  his  recollection,  had  not  passed  away  with  those  days,  and 
that  a  fair  and  pleasant  future  yet  lay  before  him.  He  turned  off  the 
sand-hills  while  luxuriating*  in  those  visions  of  unchecked  delight. 

Passing*  the  rocks  of  Dug-gara,  he  heard  the  plashing*  of  oars,  and  the 
rushing*  of  a  canoe  through  the  water.  It  seemed  to  make  towards  a 
landing'-place  further  down,  and  lying  almost  on  his  path.  He  pursued 
his  course,  supposing,  as  in  fact  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  fishermen  drawing*  his  canoe  nearer  to  the  caverns  which  were 
to  be  made  the  scene  of  a  seal-hunt  on  the  following  day.  As  the  little 
vessel  glided  through  the  water  beneath  him,  a  wild  song*,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  rose  to  the  broken  crag  on  which  he  now  rested, 
chaunted  by  a  powerful  masculine  voice,  with  all  the  monotonous  and 
melancholy  intonation  to  which  the  construction  of  the  music  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  translation  of  the 
stanzas: — 

The  priest  stood  at  the  marriage  board. 

The  marriage  cake  was  made, 
With  meat  the  marriage  chest  was  stored. 

Decked  was  the  marriage  bed. 
The  old  man  sat  beside  the  fire. 

The  mother  sat  by  him, 
The  white  bride  was  in  gay  attire, 

But  her  dark  eye  was  dim, 

Ululah  !   Ululah  ! 
The  night  falls  quick — the  sun  is  set, 
Her  love  is  on  the  water  yet. 

I  saw  the  red  cloud  in  the  west, 

Against  the  morning  light, 
Heaven  shield  the  youth  that  she  loves  best 

From  evil  chance  to-night. 
The  door  flings  wide  !   Loud  moans  the  gnle 

Wild  fear  her  bosom  chills, 
It  is,  it  is  the  Banthee's  wail 
Over  the  darkened  hills, 

Ululah!  Ululah! 
The  day  is  past !  the  night  is  dark  ! 
The  waves  are  mounting  round  Iiis  bark. 
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The  guesl3  sit  round  the  bridal  bed, 

And  break  the  bridal  cake, 
But  thej  sit  by  the  dead  man's  head 

And  hold  his  wedding-wake. 
The  bride  is  praying  in  her  room, 

The  place  is  silent  all  ! 
A  fearful  call !   a  sudden  doom  ! 

Bridal  and  funeral  ! 

Ululali!   Ululah! 
A  youth  to  Kilfiehera's  ta'en 
That  never  will  return  again 

Before  Moran  had  descended  much  further  on  his  way,  he  perceived 
that  the  canoe  had  reached  a  point  of  the  rock  close  upon  his  route.  The 
fisherman  jumped  to  land,  made  fast  the  painter,  and  turning*  up  the  path 
by  which  Moran  was  descending*,  soon  encountered  him.  It  was  Yamon 
Macauntha. 

'  Ho  !  Mr.  Moran  !  Out  on  the  cliffs  this  hour  o'  the  nig-ht,  sir  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  have  a  g-ood  way  to  g-o.     Good  bye  to  you.' 

'  Easy  a  while,  sir,'  said  Yamon,  '  that  is  the  same  way  I'm  g'oing- 
myself,  and  I'll  be  with  you.' 

Moran  had  no  objection  to  this  arrangement,  althoug-h  it  was  not 
altog-ether  pleasing-  to  him.  He  knew  enoug-h  of  the  temper  and  habits 
of  the  smi^g-ler  to  believe  him  capable  of  any  desig-n,  and  althoug-h  he 
had  been  a  strong-er  built  man  than  he  was,  yet  the  odds,  in  case  of  any 
hostile  attempt,  would  be  fearfully  in  Yamon's  favour.  He  remembered 
too,  certain  rumours  which  had  reached  him  of  the  latter  being-  occa- 
sionally subject  to  fits  of  g-loom,  approaching-  in  their  streng-th  and  in- 
tensity to  actual  derang-ement,  and  beg-an  to  hesitate  as  to  the  more  ad- 
visable course  to  be  pursued.  However,  not  to  mention  the  pusillanimity 
of  anything-  having-  the  appearance  of  retreat,  such  a  step  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  attempted  in  vain,  for  Yamon  stood  directly  behind 
him,  and  the  path  was  too  narrow  to  admit  the  possibihty  of  a  success- 
ful strugg-le.  He  had  only  to  obey  the  motion  of  the  fisherman  and 
move  on. 

*  You  don't  know,'  said  the  latter,  '  or  may  be  you  never  heard  of 
what  I'm  g-oing-  to  tell  you  now ;  but  easy,  and  you'll  know  all  in  a 
minute.  Do  you  see  that  sloping-  rock  down  by  the  sea,  where  the 
horse-g-ull  is  standing-  at  this  minute,  the  same  we  passed  a  while  ago. 
When  my  mother  was  little  better  than  seven  months  married,  being- 
living-  hard  by  on  the  sand-hills,  she  went  many's  the  time  down  to  that 
rock,  to  fetch  home  some  of  the  salt-water  for  pickle  and  thing-s,  and 
never  made  any  work  of  going-  down  there  late  and  early,  and  at  all  hours. 
Well,  it  was  as  it  might  be  this  way,  on  a  fine  bright  night,  that  she  took 
her  can  in  her  hand,  and  down  with  her  to  the  rock.  The  tide  was  full 
in,  and  when  she  turned  off  o'  the  path,  what  should  she  see  fronting 
her,  out,  and  sitting  quite  erect  intirely  upon  the  rock,  only  a  woman. 
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and  she  having"  the  tail  of  her  g-own  turned  up  over  her  head,  and  she 
sitting"  quite  still,  and  never  spaking"  a  word,  and  her  back  towards  my 
mother.  '  Dieu  nth'  says  my  mother,  careless  and  civil,  thinking"  of 
nothing",  and  wanting*  her  to  move  ;  but  she  took  no  notice.  '  Would  it 
be  troubling"  you  if  I'd  just  step  down  to  get  a  drop  o^  the  salt  water  ? 
says  my  mother.  Still  no  answer.  So  thinking"  it  mig-ht  be  one  of  the 
neighbours  that  was  funning",  or  else  that  it  might  be  asleep  she  was,  she 
asked  her  very  plain  and  loud  to  move  out  o'  the  way.  When  there 
wasn't  ere  a  word  come  after  this,  my  mother  stooped  forward  a  little, 
and  lifted  the  gownd  from  the  woman's  forehead,  and  peeped  under — 
and  what  do  you  think  she  seen  in  the  dark,  within  ?  Two  eyes  as  red 
as  fire,  and  a  shrivelly  old  face  without  any  lips  hardly,  and  they  drawn 
back,  and  teeth  longer  than  lobsters'  claws,  and  as  white  as  the  bleached 
bones.  Her  heart  was  down  in  her  brogue*  when  it  started  up  from  her, 
and  with  a  screech  that  made  two  halves  of  my  mother's  brains,  it  flew 
out  over  the  wide  sea. 

'  My  mother  went  home  and  took  to  her  bed,  from  which  she  never 
stirred  till  'twas  to  be  taken  to  Kilfiehera  church-yard.  It  was  in  that 
week  I  was  born.  I  never  pass  that  place  at  night  alone,  if  I  can  help 
it — and  that  is  partly  the  reason  why  I  made  so  free  to  ask  you  to  bear 
me  company.' 

Moran  had  his  confidence  fully  re-established  by  these  words.  He 
thought  he  saw  in  Yam  on  a  wretch  so  preyed  upon  by  remorse  and 
superstition,  qa  lo  be  incapable  of  contemplating"  any  deep  crime,  to 
which  he  had  not  a  very  g-reat  temptation.  As  Yamon  still  looked 
toward  the  rock  beneath,  the  enormous  horse-gull  by  which  he  had  first 
indicated  its  position  to  Moran,  took  flight,  and  winged  its  way  slowly  to 
the  elevation  on  which  they  stood.  The  bird  rose  above,  wheeled  round 
them,  and  with  a  shrill  cry,  that  was  repeated  by  a  hundred  echoes, 
dived  again  into  the  darkness  underneath.  Moran,  at  this  instant,  had 
his  thoug-hts  turned  in  another  direction  altogether,  by  the  sig-ht  of  the 
little  recess  in  which  Ellen  and  he  had  held  their  last  conversation.  He 
entered,  followed  by  Yamon,  who  threw  himself  on  the  rude  stone  seat, 
observing"  that  it  was  a  place  '  for  the  phuka  to  make  her  bed  in.' 

The  young"  traveller  folded  his  arms,  and  gazed  around  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence,  his  heart  striving"  beneath  the  load  of  recollections 
which  came  upon  him  at  every  glance  and  motion.  On  a  sudden,  a 
murmured  sound  of  voices  was  heard  underneath,  and  Moran  stooped 
down,  and  overlooked  the  brink  of  the  tremendous  precipice.  There 
was  a  flashing  of  lights  on  the  calm  waters  beneath,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
a  canoe  emerged  from  the  great  cavern,  bearing"  three  or  four  men,  with 
lighted  torches,  which,  however,  they  extinguished  as  soon  as  they  came 
into  the  clear  moonlight.  He  continued  to  mark  them  until  they  were 
lost  behind  a  projecting"  crag-.     He  then  turned,  and  in  removing"  his 

*   Shoe. 
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hand  from  the  verg-e,  detached  a  pebble,  which,  falling  after  a  long-  pause 
into  the  sea,  formed  what  is  called  by  the  peasant  children,  who  practise 
it  in  sport,  '  a  dead  man's  skull.'  It  is  formed  when  a  stone  is  cast  into 
the  water  so  as  to  emit  r^  spray,  but  cutting*  rapidly  and  keenly  through, 
in  its  descent,  produces  a  gurgling  evolution,  bearing  a  momentary  re- 
semblance to  the  tables  of  a  human  skull.  The  sound  ceased,  and  all 
again  was  still  and  silent,  with  the  exception  of  the  sound  which  the 
stirring  of  the  waters  made  in  the  mighty  caverns  beneath. 

'  I  remember  the  time  when  that  would  have  won  a  button*  for  me,' 
said  Moran,  turning  round.  He  at  the  same  instant  felt  his  shoulder 
grasped  with  a  tremendous  force.  He  looked  quickly  up,  and  beheld 
Yamon,  his  eyes  staring  and  wild  with  some  frantic  purpose,  bending 
over  him.  A  half- uttered  exclamation  of  terror  escaped  him,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  spring  towards  the  path  which  led  from  the  place.  The 
giant  arm  of  Yamon,  however,  intercepted  him. 

*  Give  me,  cheat  and  plunderer  that  you  are,'  cried  the  fisherman, 
while  his  limbs  trembled  with  emotion,  '  give  me  the  money  you  robbed 
we  of  this  night,  or  by  the  great  light  that's  looking  down  on  us,  I'll 
shake  you  to  pieces.' 

*  There,  Yamon,  there,  you  have  my  hfe  in  your  power — there  is  your 
money,  and  now — '  He  felt  the  grasp  of  the  fisherman  tightening  upon 
his  throat.  He  struggled,  as  a  wretch  might  be  expected  to  do,  to  whom 
life  was  new  and  dear ;  but  he  was  as  a  child  in  the  gripe  of  his  enemy. 
There  was  a  smothering  shriek  of  entreaty — a  wild  attempt  to  twine 
himself  in  the  limbs  and  frame  of  the  murderer — and  in  the  next  instant 
he  was  hurled  over  the  brow  of  the  clifi". 

*  Another !  another  life !'  said  Yamon  Dhu,  as  with  hands  stretched 
out,  and  fingers  spread,  as  though  yet  in  act  to  grasp,  he  looked  out  over 
the  precipice.  *  The  water  is  still  again — Ha !  who  calls  me  ? — From 
the  caverns  ? — No. — Above  ? — Another  life ! — A  deal  of  Christian's  blood 
upon  one  man's  soul !'  and  he  rushed  from  the  place. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  (as  fine  a  day  as 
could  be),  a  young  lad  named  Terry  Mick  (Terry,  the  son  of  Mick,  a 
species  o^  patronymic  very  usual  in  Ireland),  entered,  with  considerable 
haste,  the  kitchen  of  Mr.  Morty  Shannon,  a  gentleman  farmer,  besides 
being  coroner  of  the  county,  and  as  jolly  a  man  as  any  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Terry  addressed  a  brief  tale  in  the  ear  of  Aby  Galaghar,  Mr. 
Shannon's  steward  and  fac-totum,  which  induced  the  said  Sandy  to 
stretch  his  long,  well-seasoned  neck,  from  the  chimney-corner,  and 
directing  his  voice  towards  the  door  of  an  inner  room,  which  was  com- 
plimented with  the  appellation  of  a  parlour,  exclaim,  '  Mr.  Morty !  you're 
calling,  sir.' 

'  Who  am  I  calling  .?'  asked  a  rich,  waggish  voice,  from  within. 

*  The  practice  of  playing  for  buttons  is  very  common  among  the  peasant  children. 
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'  Mr.  Sparling",  the  Palatine's  boy,  sir,'  replied  Aby,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  quid  pro  quo. 

'  Indeed !  More  than  I  knew  myself.     V»Vik  in,  Terry.' 

*  Go  in  to  him,  Terry  dear,'  said  Aby,  resuming-  his  comfortable  posi- 
tion in  the  chimney-corner,  and  fixing"  a  musing,  contented  eye  upon  a 
g-reat  cauldron  of  potatoes  that  hung"  over  the  turf-fire,  and  on  which  the 
first  simmering"  froth,  or  white  horse  (as  it  is  called  in  Irish  cottages), 
had  begun  to  appear. 

*  The  master  sent  me  to  you,  sir,'  said  Terry,  opening  the  door,  and 
protruding  an  eye,  and  half  a  face  into  the  sanctum  sanctorium,  '  to 
know — with  his  compliments ' 

But  first,  I  should  let  you  have  the  glimpse  that  Terry  got  of  the 
company  within.  The  person  to  whom  he  immediately  addressed  himself 
sat  at  one  end  of  a  small  deal  table,  on  which  were  placed  a  jug  of  cold 
water,  a  broken  bowl,  half  filled  with  coarse  brown  sugar,  and  a  little  jar, 
which,  by  the  frequent  changes  of  position  it  underwent,  seemed  to 
contain  the  favourite  article  of  the  three.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  middle- 
sized  man,  with  stout,  well-set  Umbs,  a  short  and  thick  head  of  hair,  an 
indented  forehead,  eyes  of  a  piercing  grey,  bright  and  sparkling,  with  an 
expression  between  leer  and  satire,  and  a  nose  running  in  a  curvilineal 
direction  toward  the  mouth.  Nature  had,  in  the  first  instance,  given  it 
a  sinister  inclination,  and  chance,  wishing  to  rectify  the  morals  of  the 
feature,  had,  by  the  agency  of  a  black-thorn  stick,  in  the  hands  of  a 
rebellious  tenant,  sent  it  again  to  the  right.  'Twas  kindly  meant,  as 
Mr.  Morty  himself  used  to  say,  though  not  so  dexterously  executed. 

*  The  master's  compliments,  sir,'  continued  Terry,  'to  know  if  your 
honour  would  just  step  over  to  Kilkee,  where  there  has  been  a  bad 
business  this  morning — Charhe  Moran  being  lying  dead,  on  the  broad 
of  his  back,  at  the  house,  over.' 

When  I  say  that  an  expression  of  involuntary  satisfaction,  which  he 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal,  difi"used  itself  over  the  tortuous  counte- 
nance of  the  listener,  at  this  intelligence,  it  is  necessary  I  should  save 
his  character  by  reminding  the  reader  that  he  was  a  county  coroner,  and 
that  in  addition  to  the  four  pounds  which  he  was  to  receive  for  the 
inquest,  there  was  the  chance  of  an  invitation  to  stay  and  dine  with  the 
Sparlings,  people  whose  mode  of  living  Mr,  Morty  had  before  now  tried 
and  approved. 

'  Come  here,  Terry,  and  take  your  morning,'  said  he,  filling  a  glass  of 
ardent  spirits,  which  the  youth  immediately  disposed  of,  with  a  speed 
that  showed  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  its  use,  although  some  affectation 
of  mincing  decency  induced  him  to  colour  the  delicious  relish  with  a 
grimace  and  shrug  of  comical  dislike,  as  he  replaced  the  glass  on  the 
table. 

'  E'then,  that's  good  stuff",  please  your  honour.     Sure  I'd  know  the 
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master's  any  where  over  the  w^orld.  This  is  some  of  the  two  year  old, 
sir.  'Twas  made  the  time  Mr.  Grady,  the  g-aug-er,  was  stationed  below 
there,  at  the  white  house — and  faix,  many  a  drop  he  tasted  of  it  himself, 
in  the  master's  bam.' 

'  And  is  the  still  so  long"  at  w^ork,  Terry  ?' 

'  Oh,  long-  life  to  you,  sir, — aye  is  it,  and  longer  too.  The  master 
has  seek  a  'cute  way  with  him  in  managing-  the  still-hunters.  'Tis  in  vain 
for  people  to  inform — to  be  sure,  two  or  three  tried  it,  but  g-ot  nothing- 
by  it,  barring-  a  good  laceing  at  the  next  fair- day.  Mr.  Grady  used 
reguIariyHo  send  notice  v/hen  he  got  an  information,  to  have  him  on  his 
g-uard  against  he'd  corue  with  the  army — and  they  never  found  any  thing 
there,  I'll  be  your  bail  for  it,  more  than  what  served  to  send  'em  home  as 
drunk  as  pipers,  every  mother's  son.  To  be  sure,  that  Mr.  Grady  was  a 
pleasant  man,  and  well  liked  w^herever  he  came,  among  high  and  low% 
rich  and  poor,  although  being  a  ganger  and  a  Protestant.  I  remember 
making  him  laugh  hearty  enough  once.  He  asked  me,  says  he,  as  it 
might  be  funning,  '  Terry,'  says  he,  '  I'm  very  bad  inwardly.  How 
w^ould  you  like  to  be  walking  after  a  ganger's  funeral  this  morning?' 
'  Why  thin,  Mr.  Grady,'  says  I,  *  I'd  rather  see  a  thousand  of  your 
relligion  dead  than  yourself,  and  maneing  no  love  for  you,  neither.' 
And  poor  man,  he  (Md  laugh  hearty,  to  be  sure.  He  had  no  pride  in 
him — no  pride,  more  than  a  child,  hadn't  Mr.  Grady.  God's  peace  be 
with  him,  wherever  he  is,  this  day.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Shannon^s  blind  mare  v,'a3  saddled,  and  the 
head  of  the  animal  being  directed  toward  Kilkee,  away  went  Terry, 
trotting  by  the  coroner's  side,  and  shortening  the  road  with  his  quaint 
talk.  On  arriving  at  the  Palatine's  house,  they  found  it  crowded  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  fairy  doctor  of  the  district  sat  near 
the  door ;  his  brown  and  weather-beaten  face  wrapped  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  mystery,  and  his  eyes  fixed  with  the  assumption  of  deep  thought 
on  his  twirhng  thumbs  :  in  another  part  of  the  outer  room  was  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  discussing  the  '  crowner's  quest  law,'  to  a 
circle  of  admiring  listeners.  In  the  chimney-corner,  on  stools  w^hich 
were  ranged  for  the  purpose,  were  congregated  the  '  knowledgeable' 
won>en  of  the  district.  Two  soldiers,  detached  from  the  nearest  guard, 
were  stationed  at  the  door,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  them,  seated  at 
a  table,  and  backing  in  the  morning  sunshine,  might  be  seen  a  number  of 
the  fishermen  and  others,  all  deeply  engaged  in  converse  upon  the  occur- 
rence which  had  summoned  them  together.  One  of  them  was  in  the 
act  of  speaking  when  the  coroner  arrived  : — 

'  We  had  been  drawing  the  little  canoe  up  hard  by  the  cavern,  seeing 
would  we  be  the  first  to  be  in  upon  the  seals  when  the  hunt  would  begin, 
when  I  see  a  black  thing  lying  on  the  shore  among  the  sea-weed,  about 
forty  yards  or  upwards  from  the  rock  where  I  stood ;  and  'tisn't  itself  I 
see  first,  either,  only  two  sea-gulls,  and  one  of  'cm  perched  up  on  it, 
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while  the  other  kep  wheeHng*  round  above  it,  and  screaming'  as  nait'rel  as 
a  christen ;  and  so  I  ran  down  to  Phil,  here,  and  says  I,  *  there's  murder 
down  upon  the  rocks,  let  us  have  it  in  from  the  fishes.'  So  we  broug-ht 
it  ashore.  'Twas  pale  and  stiff",  but  there  was  no  great  harm  done  to  it, 
strang-e  to  say,  in  regard  of  the  great  rocks,  and  the  place.  We  knew 
poor  Moran's  face,  and  we  said  nothing  to  one  another,  only  wrapped 
the  spritsail  about  it,  and  had  it  up  here  to  Mr.  Sparling's  (being  handier 
to  us  than  his  own  mother's)  where  we  told  our  story.' 

Passing  into  the  house,  Mr.  Morty  Shannon  was  received  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  his  exalted  station.      The  women  curtsied  low*,  and  the 
men  raised  their  hands  to  their  foreheads  with  that  courteous  action 
which  is  familiar  to  all,  even  the  most  unenlightened  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  south  of  Ireland.     The  master  of  the  mansion,  a  comfortable  looking 
farmer-Uke   sort  of  person,  rose  from  his   seat  near  the  hearth,  and 
greeted  the  man  of  office  with  an  air  of  greater  familiarity,  yet  with  a 
reserve  becoming  the  occasion.     As  the  door  of  an  inner  apartment 
stood  open,  Mr.  Shannon  could  see  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  man  laid 
out  on  a  table  near  the  window.     Close  to  the  head  stood  the  mother  of 
the  dead,  hanging  over  the  corpse  in  silent  grief,  swaying  herself  back- 
ward and  forward  with  a  gentle  motion,  and  wringing  her  hands ;  yet 
with  so  noiseless  an  action,  that  the  profound  silence  of  the  room  was 
never  broken.     On  the  opposite  side,  her  fine  head  resting  against  the 
bier — her  white,  wan  fingers  wreathed  together  in  earnest  prayer  above 
the  body,  while  a  half-stifled  sob  occasionally  shook  her  delicate  frame — 
and  her  long  and  curling  tresses  fell  in  flaxen  masses  over  the  bosom  of 
the  murdered,  knelt  Moran's  betrothed  love,  Ellen  Sparling.     As  she 
prayed,  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  rush  upon  her,  she  raised  her  head, 
took  from  her  bosom  a  light  green  riband,  and  kissing  it  ferv^ently  and 
repeatedly,  she  folded  and  placed  it  in  that  of  the  murdered  youth,  after 
which  she  resumed  her  kneehng  posture.     There  are  few,  I  beheve,  who 
have  lived  among  scenes  of  human  suffering  to  so  little  purpose  as  not  to 
be  aware,  that  it  is  not  the  heaviness  of  a  particular  calamity,  nor  the 
violence  of  the   sorrow  which  it  produces,    that  is  at   any  time  most 
powerful  in  awakening  the  commiseration  of  an  uninterested  spectator. 
The  capability  of  deep  feeling  may  be  more  or  less  a  property  of  all 
hearts,  but  the  power  of  communicating  it  is  a  gift  possessed  by  few. 
The  murmur  of  a  bruised  heart,  the  faint  sigh  of  a  broken  spirit,  will 
often  stir  and   thrill   through   all   the  strings  of  sympathy,   while   the 
frantic  ravings  of  a  wilder,  though  not  less  real  woe,  shall  fail  to  excite 
any  other  sensation  than  that  of  pain  and  uneasiness.     Perhaps  it  may 
be,  that  the  selfishness  of  our  nature  is  such,  that  we  are  alarmed  and 
put  on  our  guard,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  appeal  which  is 
made  to  us ;  and   must  be  taken  by  surprise,    before   our   benevolent 
emotions  can  be   awakened.      However  all   this   might  be,    being   no 
philosopher,  I  can  only  state  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Morty  Shannon,  who 
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had  witnessed  many  a  scene  of  frantic  ag-ony,  without  experiencing-  any 
other  feehng"  than  that  of  impatience,  was  moved,  even  to  a  forg-etfuhiess 
of  his  office,  by  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  grief,  which  he  witnessed  on 
entering  this  apartment. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  and  is  still  the  custom  in  most  parts 
of  Ireland,  w^here  any  person  is  supposed  to  have  '  come  by  his  end '  un- 
fairly, that  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish,  or  district,  particularly  those 
who,  from  any  previous  circumstances,  may  be  rendered  at  all  liable  to 
suspicion,  shall  meet  together  and  undergo  a  kind  of  ordeal,  by  touching 
the  corpse,  each  in  his  turn.  Among-  a  superstitious  people,  such  a 
regulation  as  this,  simple  though  it  was,  had  been  frequently  successful 
in  betraying  the  guilty  conscience ;  and  it  was  a  current  belief  among* 
the  peasantry,  that  in  many  instances  where  the  perpetrator  of  the  horrid 
deed  possessed  strength  of  mind,  or  callousness  of  heart  sufficient  to 
subdue  all  appearance  of  emotion  in  the  moment  of  trial,  some  miraculous 
change  in  the  corpse  itself  had  been  known  to  indicate  the  evil  doer.  At 
all  events,  there  was  a  degree  of  solemnity  and  importance  attached  to 
the  test,  which  invested  it  with  a  strong  interest  in  the  minds  of  the 
multitude. 

Suspicion  was  not  idle  on  this  occasion.  The  occurrences  of  the 
previous  evening-  at  the  widow's  house,  and  the  loss  there  sustained  by 
Yamon,  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
majority  upon  him.  It  did  not  pass  without  remark,  neither,  that  he  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance  at  Mr.  Sparling's  house.  Many  wild  tales, 
moreover,  were  afloat  respecting-  Ellen  Sparhng,  who  had,  on  that 
morning,  before  sunrise,  been  seen  by  a  fish-jolter,  who  was  driving-  his 
mule  loaded  with  fish  along  the  road  towards  Kilrush,  returning  across 
the  hills  toward  her  father's  house,  more  like  a  mad- woman  than  a  sober 
Christian.  Before  we  proceed  further  in  our  tale,  it  is  necessary  we 
should  say  something  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  appearance. 

When  Ellen  received  the  token  on  the  previous  evening  from  young 
Moray's  messenger,  she  tied  her  light  chequered  straw  bonnet  under  her 
chin,  and  stole  out  by  a  back  entrance,  with  a  beating  emd  anxious  heart, 
to  the  appointed  rendezvous.  The  old  ruined  house  which  had  been 
named  to  her,  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  her  father's, 
and  was  at  present  tenanted  only  by  an  ag-ed  herdsman  in  his  employ- 
ment. Not  finding  Moran  yet  arrived,  although  the  sun  was  already  in 
the  west,  she  sent  the  old  man  away  on  some  pretext,  and  took  his  place 
in  the  little  rush-bottomed  chair  by  the  fire-side.  Two  hours  of  a  calm 
and  silent  evening  had  already  passed  away,  and  yet  he  came  not. 
Wearied  with  the  long  expectation,  and  by  the  tumult  of  thoughts  and 
feehngs  which  agitated  her,  she  arose,  walked  to  a  short  distance  from 
the  cottage,  and  sitting  on  a  little  knoll  in  the  vicinity,  which  commanded 
a  wide  prospect  to  the  sea,  she  continued  to  await  his  arrival,  now  and 
then  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the  cliflFs  by  which  the  messenger  told  her 
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he  was  to  pass.  No  object,  hov/ever,  met  her  eye  on  that  path,  and  no 
sound  came  to  her  ear  but  the  loud,  full-toned,  and  plaintive  whistle  of 
the  ploug-hman,  as  he  guided  his  horses  over  a  solitary  piece  of  stubble- 
ground,  lig-htening-  his  own  and  their  labour  by  the  wild- modulations  of 
the  Keen-ihe-catvn,  or  death-wail ;  the  effect  of  which,  thoug-h  it  had 
often  delig-hted  her  under  other  circumstances,  fell  now  with  an  oppressive 
influence  upon  her  spirits. 

Nig-ht  fell  at  length,  and  she  returned  to  the  old  house.  As  she 
reached  the  neg-lected  haggurt  on  the  approach,  a  lig-ht  breeze  sprang*  up 
inland,  and  rustling-  in  the  thatch  of  the  ruined  out-houses,  startled  her 
by  its  suddenness,  almost  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  a  living-  voice.  She 
looked  up  an  instant,  drew  her  handkerchief  closer  around  her  neck,  and 
hurried  on  towards  the  door.  It  mig-ht  be  he  had  arrived  by  another 
path  during-  her  absence  !  Hig-h  as  her  heart  bounded  at  the  sug-gestion, 
it  sunk  in  proportion  as  she  lifted  the  latch,  and  entered  the  deserted 
room.  The  turf-embers  were  almost  expiring-  on  the  hearth,  and  all  was 
dark,  cold,  saddening-,  and  comfortless.  She  felt  vexed  at  the  absence 
of  the  old  servant,  and  regretted  the  caution  which  induced  her  to  g-et 
rid  of  him.  Amid  all  the  intensity  of  her  fondness  too,  she  could  not 
check  a  feeling-  of  displeasure  at  th^  apparent  want  of  ardour  on  the  part 
of  her  lover.  It  had  an  almost  shg-hting  look ;  she  determined  she 
would  make  it  evident  In  her  manner  on  his  arrival.  In  the  next 
moment  the  fancied  sound  of  a  footstep  made  her  spring-  from  her  seat, 
and  extend  her  arms  in  a  perfect  oblivion  of  all  her  stern  resolutions. 
Quite  beaten  down  in  heart  by  constant  disappointments,  and  made 
nervous  and  feverish  by  anxiety,  the  most  fearful  sug-g-estions  beg-an  now 
to  take  the  place  of  her  pettishness  and  ill-humour.  She  was  alarmed 
for  his  safety.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  trod  the  path  over  the 
cliffs.  The  possibihty  that  here  rushed  upon  her,  made  her  cover  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  bend  forward  in  her  chair  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

Midnight  now  came  on.  A  short  and  heavy  breathing  at  the  door,  as 
she  supposed,  startled  her  as  she  bent  over  the  flame  which  she  kept  alive 
by  placing  fresh  sods  on  the  embers.  She  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  A 
large  Newfoundland  dog  of  her  father's  bounded  by  her  as  she  opened 
it,  and  testified  by  the  wildest  gambols  about  the  kitchen,  the  delight  he 
felt  in  meeting  her  so  unexpectedly,  at  such  an  hour,  and  so  far  from 
her  home.  She  patted  the  faithful  animal  on  the  head,  and  felt  restored 
in  spirits  by  the  presence,  even,  of  this  uncommunicative  acquaintance. 
The  sagacious  servant  had  evidently  traced  her  to  the  ruin  by  the  fineness 
of  its  sense,  and  seemed  overjoyed  at  the  verification  of  his  diagnostic. 
At  length,  after  having  sufficiently  indulged  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  he  took  post  before  the  fire,  and  after  divers  indecisive  evolu- 
tions, he  coiled  himself  up  at  her  feet  and  slept.  The  maiden  herself  in 
a  short  time  imitated  the  example. 

The  startling  suggestions  that  had  been  crowding  on  her  in  her  waking 
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moments,  now  began  to  shape  themselves'  in  vivid  and  fearful  visions  to 
her  sleeping-  fancy.  As  she  lay  back^in  her  chair,  her  eyes  not  so 
entirely  closed  as  to  exclude  the  '  leng-thening-  rays,'  of  the  decaying-  fire 
before  them,  she  became  unaccountably  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  a 
person  sitting"  close  at  her  side.  There  was  a  hissing,  as  if  of  water 
falHng-  on  the  embers  just  before  the  figure,  and  after  a  great  effort  she 
fancied  that  she  could  turn  so  far  round  as  to  recognize  the  face  of  her 
lover,  pale,  cold,  with  the  long  dark  hair  hanging  drearily  at  each  side, 
and  as  she  supposed,  dripping  with  moisture.  She  strove  to  move,  but 
was  perfectly  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  figure  continued  to  approach  her, 
until  at  length  placing  his  chilling  face  so  close  to  her  cheek,  that  she 
thought  she  felt  the  damp  upon  her  neck,  he  said  gently,  '  Ellen,  I  have 
kept  my  hand  and  word :  living  I  would  have  done  it ;  dead,  I  am  per- 
mitted.' At  this  moment  a  low  grumbling  bark  from  the  dog  Minos, 
awoke  her,  and  she  started  from  her  seat,  in  a  state  of  nervousness  which 
for  a  short  time  prevented  a  full  conviction  of  the  non-existence  of  the 
vision  that  had  oppressed  her  slumber.  The  dog  was  sitting  erect,  and 
gazing,  with  cro ached  head,  fixed  eyes,  and  lips  upturned  in  the  ex- 
pression of  canine  fear,  toward  the  door.  Ellen  listened  attentively  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  a  gentle  knocking  was  heard.  She  recognised  too, 
or  thc'dght  she  recognised,  a  voice  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  figure 
in  her  dream,  which  pronounced  her  name  with  the  gentlest  tone  in  the 
v/orld.  What  surprised  her  most,  was  that  Minos,  instead  of  starting 
fiercely  up  as  was  his  wont,  on  hearing  an  unusual  sound  at  night, 
cowed,  whimpered,  and  slunk  back  into  the  chimney-corner.  Not  in  the 
least  doubting  that  it  was  her  lover,  she  rose  and  opened  the  door.  The 
vividness  of  her  dream,  being  yet  fresh  upon  her,  and  perhaps  the 
certainty  she  felt  of  seeing  him,  made  her  imagine  for  the  instant  that 
she  beheld  the  same  figure  standing  before  her.  It  was  but  for  an 
instant,  however ;  on  looking  a  second  time,  there  was  no  person  to  be 
seen.  An  overwhelming  sensation  of  terror  now  rushed  upon  her,  and 
she  fled  from  the  place  with  the  rapidity  of  madness.  In  a  state  half 
frantic,  half  fainting,  she  reached  her  father's  house,  and  flung  herself 
on  her  bed,  where  the  news  of  Moran's  death  reached  her  next  morning. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  present  position  of  our  tale.  A  certain 
number  of  the  guests  were  now  summoned  into  the  room  where  the  body 
lay,  and  all  things  were  prepared  for  the  ordeal.  At  a  table  near  the 
window,  with  writing  materials  before  him,  was  placed  the  worthy 
coroner,  together  with  the  lieutenant  of  the  guard  at  the  light-house, 
who  had  arrived  a  few  minutes  before.  Mr.  Sparling  stood  close  by 
them,  his  face  made  up  into  an  expression  of  wise  abstraction,  his  hands 
thrust  into  his  breeches-pockets,  and  jingling  some  halfpence  which  they 
contained.  The  betrothed  lover  of  the  murdered  man  had  risen  from 
her  knees,  and  put  on  a  completely  altered  manner.  She  now  stood  in 
silence,  and  with  tearless  eyes,  at  the  head  of  the  bier,  gazing  with  an 
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earnestness  of  purpose,  which  mig-ht  have  troubled  the  carriage  even 
of  diffident  innocence  itself,  into  the  face  of  every  one  who  approached 
to  touch  the  body.  Having-  been  made  aware  of  the  suspicions  afloat 
ag-ainst  Yamon,  and  the  g-rounds  for  those  suspicions,  she  expected  with 
impatience  the  arrival  of  that  person. 

He  entered  at  length.  All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  on  him.  There 
was  nothing"  unusual  in  the  manner  or  appearance  of  the  man.  He 
g-lanced  round  the  room,  nodded  to  a  few,  touched  his  forehead  to  the 
coroner  and  the  lieutenant,  and  then  walking-  firmly  and  coolly  to  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  awaited  his  turn  for  the  trial.  A  very  close 
observer  mig-ht  have  detected  a  quivering-  and  wincing-  of  the  eyelid,  as 
he  looked  toward  Ellen  Sparling-,  but  it  was  only  momentary,  and  he  did 
not  g-lance  in  that  direction  a  second  time. 

'  Isn't  that  droll,*  Shawn  ?'  whispered  Terry  in  the  ear  of  the  fairy 
doctor,  who  stood  near  him.  The  latter  did  not  deem  it  convenient  to 
answer  in  words,  but  he  compressed  his  lips,  contracted  his  brows,  and 
threw  an  additional  portion  of  empty  wisdom  into  his  physiog-nomy. 

*  E'then,'  continued  Terry,  *  only  mark  Tim  Fouloo  g-oing-  to  touch  the 
dead  corpse  all  a'  one  any  body  would  sispect  him  to  be  taking  the  life 
of  a  chicken,  the  lahu-muthaiun/  (half-natural) ;  as  a  foolish  looking, 
open-mouthed,  open-eyed  young  booby  advanced  in  his  turn  in  a  slow 
waddling  gait  to  the  corpse,  and  passing  his  hand  over  the  face,  retired 
with  a  stare  of  comic  stupidity,  which,  notwithstanding  the  awful  occa- 
sion, provoked  a  smile  from  many  of  the  spectators. 

Yamon  was  the  last  person  who  approached  the  corpse.  From  the 
moment  he  entered,  the  eye  of  Ellen  Sparling  had  never  been  withdrawn 
from  him  for  an  instant,  and  its  expression  now  became  vivid  and  in- 
tense. He  v/alked  to  the  place,  however,  xvith  much  indifference,  and 
passed  his  hand  slowly  and  repeatedly  over  the  cheek  and  brow  of  the 
dead  man.  Many  t.  head  was  thrust  forward,  as  if  in  expectation  that 
the  inanimate  lump  of  clay  might  stir  beneath  the  feeler's  touch.  But 
no  miracle  took  place,  and  they  gazed  on  one  another  in  silence  as  he 
slowly  turned  away,  and  folding  his  arms,  resumed  his  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Sparling,'  said  his  worship  the  coroner,  '  here  is  so  much 
time  lost :  had  we  began  to  take  evidence  at  once,  the  business  would  be 
nearly  at  an  end  by  this  time.' 

The  old  Palatine  was  about  to  reply,  when  their  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  an  exclamation  of  surprise  from  Ellen  Sparling.  Turning 
quickly  round,  they  beheld  her  with  one  of  the  clenched  hands  of  the 
corpse  between  hers,  gazing  on  it  in  stirless  amazement.  Between  the 
dead-stiff  fingers,  appeared  something  of  a  bluish  colour  slightly  pro- 
truded.    Using  the  utmost  strength  of  which    she  was  mistress,  Ellen 

*  '  Droll,'  in  Ireland,  means  simply  extraordinary,  and  does  not  necessarily  excite 
a  comic  association. 
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forced  opened  the  hand,  and  took  from  it  a  small  part  of  the  lappel  of  a 
coat,  with  a  button  attached.  And  letting"  the  hand  fall,  she  rushed 
throug-h  the  crowd,  putting*  all  aside  without  looking  at  one,  until  she 
stood  before  Yamon.  A  glance  was  sufficient.  In  the  death-struggle, 
the  unhappy  Moran  had  torn  away  this  portion  of  his  murderer's  dress, 
and  the  rent  was  visible  at  the  moment. 

'  The  murderer  !  blood  for  blood !'  shrieked  the  frantic  g-irl,  g-rasping* 
his  garment,  and  looking  almost  delirious  with  passion.  All  was  con- 
fusion and  uproar.  Yamon  darted  one  fierce  g-lance  around,  and  sprung- 
toward  the  open  door ;  but  Ellen  Sparling  still  clung  as  with  a  drowning* 
grasp  to  her  hold.  -  He  put  forth  the  utmost  of  his  giant  strength  to 
detach  himself  from  her,  but  iil  vain.  All  his  efforts  seemed  only  to 
increase  her  strength,  while  they  diminished  his  own.  At  last  he  be- 
thought him  of  his  fishing-knife,  he  plucked  it  from  his  belt,  and  buried 
it  in  her  bosom.  The  unfortunate  girl  relaxed  her  hold,  reeled,  and 
fell  on  the  corpse  of  her  lover,  while  Yamon  bounded  to  the  door.  Poor 
Terry  crossed  his  way,  but  one  blow  laid  him  sprawling  senseless  on  the 
earth,  and  no  one  cared  to  tempt  a  second.  The  rifles  of  the  guard 
were  discharged  after  him,  as  he  darted  over  the  sand-hills,  but  just 
before  the  triggers  were  pulled,  his  foot  tripped  against  a  loose  stone, 
he  fell,  and  the  circumstance  perhaps  saved  his  life,  (at  least  the  marks- 
men said  so.)  He  was  again  in  rapid  flight  before  the  smoke  cleared 
away. 

•  Shuil !  Skuil!*  The  sand-hills!  the  cliffs !' was  now  the  general 
shout,  and  the  chase  immediately  commenced.  Many  minutes  elapsed 
ere  they  arrived  at  the  cliffs,  and  half  a  dozen  only  of  the  most  nimble- 
footed  just  reached  the  spot  in  time  to  witness  the  last  desperate  re- 
source of  the  murderer.  He  stood  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  for  an 
instant,  then  rushing  to  the  verge  of  the  cliff",  where  it  walled  in  the  land 
to  a  height  of  forty  feet,  he  waved  his  hand  to  his  pursuers,  and  cast 
himself  into  the  sea. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  he  had  perished,  but  there  was  no  trace 
ever  seen  that  could  make  such  a  consummation  certain.  The  body  was 
never  found ;  and  it  was  suspected  by  a  few,  that,  incredible  as  the  story 
might  appear,  he  had  survived  the  leap,  and  gained  the  little  rocky 
island  opposite. 

The  few  who  returned  at  dusk  to  Mr.  SparHng's  house,  found  it  the 
abode  of  sorrow,  of  silence,  and  of  death.  Even  the  voice  of  the  hired 
keener  was  not  called  in  on  this  occasion  to  mock  the  real  grief  that  sat 
on  every  brow,  and  in  every  heart.  The  lovers  were  waked  together, 
and  buried  in  the  same  grave  at  Kilfiehera. 

*  Come  !  Come ! 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  February,  in  a  winter  memorably 
severe,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  son,  a  boy  not  seven  years  of  ag-e. 

arrived  at  M ,  an  obscure  town  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Silesia, 

within  the  estates  of  the  Prince  de  T .     A  fever  that  attacked  the 

husband,  tog-ether  with  an  unexpected  and  heavy  fall  of  snow,  impeded 
all  further  advance  towards  Bohemia,  their  ostensible  place  of  desti- 
nation. The  malady  proved  dang-erous  :  and  the  resources  of  benevo- 
lence (for  the  travellers  were  suspected  to  be  indigent)  would  have  been 
soon  exhausted  in  a  petty  German  district,  not  abounding  in  religious 
foundations  or  opulent  neighbours. 

The  town,  though  in  itself  extremely  insignificant,  had  been  raised  to 
temporary  consideration  some  years  before  by  the  residence  of  the 
prince,  who  had  chosen  to  pass  on  that  spot  the  period  of  a  political 
disg^race;  and  his  departure  had  again  reduced  it  to  its  original  ob- 
scurity.    The  inhabitants  of  M might  with  g-reat  justice  be  divided 

exactly  into  two  classes  :  the  poor  who  were  proud,  and  the  poor  who  were 
not.  The  former  dwelt  in  a  small  number  of  ill-built  houses  confusedly 
huddled  together,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  Bourg ;  where,  under 
the  claims  of  a  sort  of  antiquated  and  worn-out  nobility,  they  indulged 
in  arrogance  and  sloth.  The  latter,  who  were  distributed  over  a  long", 
straggling",  and  half-ruined  suburb,  were  mere  bourgeois,  with  wants 
and  ideas  equally  contracted  to  their  situation  :  nor  had  the  two  classes 
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any  thing'  in  common  but  that  selfishness  and  torpor  whioh  is  the  general 
result  of  ig-norance. 

Frederick  Kruitzner,  for  so  the  strang-er  was  called,  and  his  unfor- 
tunate family,  continued,  therefore,  to  lang-uish  during*  more  than  ten 
days,  unnoticed  by  any  body  but  their  host ;  who  so  far  concerned  him- 
self about  their  future  fate,  as,  in  the  prog-ress  of  that  time,  to  have 
made  up  his  account  that  the  said  Kruitzner  should  not  die  in  his  house ; 
for  which  reason  he  deemed  it  w^ould  be  convenient  speedily  to  remove 
him  from  it.  For  reasons,  doubtless,  however,  more  merciful  and  wise. 
Providence  had  decreed  that  Kruitzner  should  not  at  that  critical  period 
die  at  all :  and  thoug-h  this  conviction  seemed  to  give  but  little  satis- 
faction to  any  human  being-s,  his  v^^ife  and  child  excepted,  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  reg-ion  of  eternal  blessedness  which  is  to  be  occupied  by 
minds,  not  bodies,  the  g-rateful  and  pious  expansion  of  theirs  would  fill  a 
larg-er  circle  in  the  sphere  of  existence  than  the  souls  of  twenty — ay,  a 

hundred — such  being-s  as  their  host  at  M :  which  hundred,  indeed, 

stripped  of  their  bulky  corporeal  clothing*,  would,  perhaps,  have  formed 
collectively  so  small  a  mass  as  mig-ht  almost  seem  to  demand  the  eye  of 
Omniscience  to  discover  any  portion  of  soul  at  all. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Kruitzner,  after  having*  just  looked,  as  it  were,  into 
the  chasm  which  no  ray,  save  that  of  faith,  ever  yet  penetrated,  suddenly 
found  the  vital  spring's  once  more  in  motioa.  The  severity  of  the 
season,  however,  was  still  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  passing- 
forward  with  safety :  had  it  been  even  otherwise,  Kruitzner,  though  re- 
covering, was  yet  too  weak  to  undertake  a  journey  of  such  length :  it 
was  even  suspected  that  his  resources  no  longer  permitted  him  to 
attempt  it.  Yet  had  he  not  hitherto  appeared  to  be  absolutely  penny- 
less  ;  and  there  was  that  in  the  countenance  of  Josephine,  his  wife, 
which  announced  a  magnanimous  confidence  in  the  future  rarely  to  be 
found  in  decided  and  habitual  poverty.  Josephine  was,  indeed,  of  a 
cast  of  woman  not  often  seen.  It  would  have  been  difiicuit  to  say  she 
had  perfect  beauty,  but  she  had  looks  that  might  have  awed  or  won  a 
world.  They  had,  indeed,  even  actually  won,  to  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  which  he  was  not  accustomed  to  feel,  the   intendant   for  the 

Prince  de  T ;  and  as  that  quarter,   or  rather  suburb,  of  the  city  in 

which  his  highness's  palace  stood,  contained  several  houses  adjacent  to 
it  not  tenanted,  and,  indeed,  from  the  long  absence  of  the  prince,  hardlv 
tenantable,  though  they  had  once  been  splendidly  filled,  the  intendant, 
who  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  fears  and  wishes  of  Kruitzner*s 
host,  had  for  some  time  revolved  in  his  mind  the  magnificent  project  of 
permitting  the  invalid  and  his  wife  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  roof 
of  one  of  these:  judiciously  calculating  that  the  tax  of  gratitude  he 
should  thereby  impose,  would  most  probably  be  paid  precisely  in  the 
manner  he  would  himself  desire  :  namely,  by  the  death  of  one,  and  the 
life  of  the  other ;  or  if,  contrary  to  probability,  both  should  happen  to 
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live,  he  trusted  to  future  contingencies  to  reward  him  in  some  way  for 
this  extraordinary  act  of  bounty. 

It  could  not  be  doubted  but  the  overture  was  received  with  that  sensi- 
bility it  seemed  to  demand,  and  which  the  forlorn  situation  of  the  parties 
was  calculated  to  inspire  them  with.  On  the  evening  of  a  very  rainy 
day,  therefore,  the  invalid  and  his  family,  constrained  by  hard  necessity, 
and  the  cold  countenance  of  their  host,  departed  to  take  possession  of 
their  new,  or  rather  old,  habitation.  The  few  ruined  conduits  that  ran 
through  the  town  poured  black  and  muddy  torrents  into  the  river,  and  a 
pale  streak  of  crimson  on  the  horizon  announced  the  setting  sun,  the 
influence  of  which  had  suspended  the  storm ;  while,  through  the  smoky 
windows  of  those  houses  that  had  glass  ones,  the  faces  of  their  inmates 
were  indistiiactly  seen,  alternately  drawn  thither  by  the  wheels  of  the  in- 
tendant's  crazy  caleche,  under  shelter  of  which  he  had  graciously  offered 
to  convey  Kruitzner  to  his  new  abode.  With  much  satisfaction  their 
host  saw  the  family  depart ;  not  without  receiving,  from  their  small  re- 
sources, a  payment  sufficiently  scanty,  indeed,  though  all  they  could 
bestow,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  Josephine,  with  a  heart 
relieved  by  the  conveyance  she  had  found  for  her  husband,  pensively  fol- 
lowed him,  holding  her  little  son  by  the  hand:  sometimes  wading  with 
difficulty  through  the  mud;  at  others,  covered  by  the  water  which 
streamed  from  the  eaves  of  the  houses ;  and  anxiously  watching  the 
caleche,  as  it  jogged  on  at  a  pace  not  much  quicker  than  her  own. 

It  was  among  the  advantages  of  their  new  accommodation  that  they 
had  permission  to  fetch  wood  from  the  prince's  stores ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  nobody  who  does  not  know  the  cheerfulness  of  a  blazing  fire. 
If  any  such  persons  there  are,  let  them  take  a  walk,  like  Josephine, 
through  the  moist  atmosphere  of  a  low,  comfortless  town ;  and  if,  like 
her,  they  happen  to  sit  down  afterwards  with  a  beloved  husband  and 
child  round  the  social  hearth,  they  will,  probably,  not  envy  the  first 
monarch  in  Europe  his  courtiers,  his  lustres,  or  his  carpets. 

In  the  solitude  and  obscurity  of  their  spacious  and  comfortless  man- 
sion, days  and  days  now  passed  over  the  heads  of  Kruitzner  and  his  wife. 
Deep  snow,  in  the  interim,  capped  the  high  mountains  which  separated 
them  from  Bohemia ;  floods  inundated  the  country  ;  cold  chilled  the 
human  species  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  vital  principle  contracted  hourly 

into  a  narrower  circle,  till  the  little  town  of  M became  the  point  at 

which  it  stopped.  On  those  days  when  the  sun  broke  through  the 
cheerless  atmosphere,  Kruitzner  was  occasionally  seen  turning  up  the 
ground  in  the  garden  for  the  few  winter  roots  it  afforded.  It  was  ob- 
served that  he  was  still  pale,  even  to  sallowness ;  that  he  had  powerful 
features,  a  brow  marked  by  sorrow,  and  an  eye  of  no  very  striking  effect  > 
in  his  countenance,  unless  animated  by  some  sudden  emotion,  when  it 
darted  forward  a  fire  that  seemed  like  new-created  light  upon  the  world. 
From  his  own  habitation  he  never  stirred ;  and,  as  that  habitation  v  as  of 
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no  very  good  report  in  the  neig-hbourhood,  he  was  httle  troubled  with 
visitors.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  wife  of  the  postmaster  condescended 
to  look  in  upon  Madame  Kruitzner,  when  the  intendant  favoured  her 
with  a  seat  in  his  bone- setting  conveyance.  On  such  occasions  the  good 
lady,  who  had  only  three  faults — pride,  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  talk- 
ing-— seldom  came  without  bringing  to  the  little  boy,  pots  of  conserves, 
sugar-cakes,  and  such  other  housewifely  presents  as  cost  nothing  to  the 
donor,  and  gratify  the  appetites  common  to  children.  When  this  hap- 
pened, she  did  not  fail,  however,  to  observe,  though  by  stealth  as  it 
were,  the  keen  air  of  famine  with  which  the  boy  would  devour  her  cakes, 
accompanied  sometimes  with  thin  slices  of  bread,  which  his  mother 
sparingly  cut  for  him ;  while  his  father,  in  melancholy  silence,  would  lean 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  only  now 
and  then  cast  wild  and  eager  glances  upon  his  wife  and  child.  These 
temporary  starts  of  sensibility  excepted,  Kruitzner  was  sombre,  abstracted, 
and  frequently  employed  in  writing.  Yet  to  whom  his  letters  were  ad- 
dressed remained  a  profound  secret ; — the  good  lady,  though  she  had 
not  neglected  to  question  her  husband  duly  on  the  subject,  not  having 
been  able  to  extort  the  smallest  information  from  him.  For  thouarh 
Weilburg,  such  was  the  name  of  the  postmaster,  was  not  excellent  at 
keeping  a  secret,  he  was  at  least  more  discreet  than  to  confide  it  to  his 
wife.  In  this  instance,  however,  his  merit  was  small,  since,  in  fact, 
there  was,  as  far  as  letters  were  concerned,  no  secret  to  keep :  Kruit^;- 
ner's,  if  indeed  he  wrote  any,  never  being  known  to  reach  the  post-office. 

Mr.  Weilburg  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  no  small  importance  in  his 
department :  he  w^as  believed  to  be  rich ;  his  wife  claimed  a  sort  of 
remote  and  left-handed  relationship  to  the  prince  himself;  and  had 
been  even  noticed  before  her  maiTiage  by  a  certain  countess  who  had 
formerly  occupied  the  very  house  lately  lent  on  sufferance  to  the 
Kruitzners.  Of  this  countess  strange  things  had  been  reported  when 
she  was  alive,  and  strange  things  continued  to  be  reported  now  that  she 
was  supposed  to  be  dead.  She  was  strongly  surmised  to  have  been  the 
chere  amie  of  his  highness ;  and,  as  fame  related,  had,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
destroyed  herself  in  one  of  those  very  apartments  the  Kruitzners  then 
inhabited. 

That,  under  such  circumstances,  Madame  Weilburg  should  become  a 
visitor  there,  seemed  a  little  extraordinary:  but  it  is  possible  that  she 
had  either  strength  of  mind,  or  authentic  information  enough,  to  know 
the  futihty  of  these  suspicions  : — or,  it  may  be  presumed,  that,  having 
once  tasted  the  pleasures  of  grandeur  and  luxury  in  that  very  house, 
and  seeing  in  Josephine  an  extraordinary  as  well  as  fascinating  cha- 
racter, both  of  form  and  mind,  she  did  not  think  it  improbable  that  cir- 
cumstances might  bring  back  the  days  which  were  past. 

To  Mr.  Weilburg  the  person  only  of  Josephine  was  yet  known  ;  though 
he  might  almost  have  been  said  to  have  the  hearts   and  heads  of  the 
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whole  little  community  of  M in  his  possession ;  since  his  authority 

in  the  post-office  made  every  thing-  that  was  interesting-  to  either,  pass 
throug-h  his  hands.  They  frequently  led  to  developments  of  circum- 
stances or  character,  by  which  Weilburg-  knew  how  to  profit.  Nothing- 
of  this,  however,  had  yet  occurred  in  the  case  of  Madame  Kruitzner. 
She  had  at  first  attracted  his  notice  by  a  certain  exterior  of  g-randeur  he 
was  unable  to  comprehend.  ' '  This  woman  is  nobody,'  said  he  to  him- 
self, whenever  he  saw  her  at  a  distance,  in  her  snow  shoes,  her  close 
pelisse  lined  with  common  skins,  and  her  fur-cap,  marking-  her  fine  brow, 
and  the  correct  outline  of  her  features ;  while  the  little  Marcellin  at  her 
side  showed  in  his  blooming-  countenance  the  exact  miniature  of  hers  ;  — ■ 
•  This  woman  can  be  nobody,  who  is  thus  able  to  encounter  the  severity 
of  such  a  season  !  Yet  what  a  step  !  what  a  walk  !  one  should  swear  it 
was  a  coronation,  instead  of  the  business  of  a  domestic,  that  she 
is  eng-ag-ed  in  ! '  Madame  Kruitzner,  meantime,  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  comments  that  were  made  on  her,  with  sober  and  persevering- 
equanimity  always  attended  the  arrival  of  the  courier,  and  always, 
hitherto,  in  vain. — Now  and  then,  indeed,  she  was  observed  to  drop  a 
tear  when  the  child  complained  of  cold  or  fatigue,  which  he  never  did 
till  they  were  returning- :  for,  by  a  sort  of  affectionate  sympathy,  the 
elastic  step  of  the  mother  seemed  to  invig-orate  her  young-  companion. 

A  certain  confidential  communication  that  passed  at  this  juncture 
made  the  inquiries  of  Madame  Kruitzner  more  accurately  observed  than 
before.  To  the  two  important  characters  of  postmaster  and  intcndant 
the  town  added  a  third,  seldom  omitted  in  any  district  however  small — 
namely,  a  lawyer  ;  or  rather  one  who  called  himself  such. 

Various  inquiries,  supposed  to  be  set  on  foot  by  a  g-reat  man,  now 
directed  the  attention  of  this  respectable  trio  to  Kruitzner  and  his  family. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  certainty,  and,  in  some  respects,  little  probability, 
of  their  being-  the  objects  of  the  inquiry;  but  idleness  and  curiosity  had 
marked  them  out  as  such. 

Kruitzner  and  his  wife,  lulled  into  temporary  security,  beUeved  they 
had,  in  their  present  condition,  no  other  evil  to  contend  with :  nor  had  it 
hitherto  occurred  to  them  to  suspect,  that,  while  they  were  striving-  to 
snatch  all  the  repose  that  poverty  and  sorrowful  recollections  would 
allow,  the  snare  was  secretly  winding-  around  that  threatened  finally  to 
destroy  it. 

Sang-uine  as  the  parties  concerned  in  the  present  scrutiny  respecting-  > 
Kruitzner  and  his  wife  mig-ht  orig-inally  be,  they  had  very  soon  oppor- 
tunity to  perceive  that  there  was  either  little  to  discover,  or  that  the 
discovery  would  not  be  easily  made.  It  was  in  vain  for  Madame  Weil- 
burg- to  observe — '  that  the  delicate  hands  of  her  nevv^  acquaintance  were 
never  fitted  for  those  servile  offices  in  which  she  was  employed :'  in  vain 
did  the  g-ood  lady  wonder,  '  that  Madame  Kruitzner  had  not  profited  by 
the  kind  disposition  of  the  intendant,  to  solicit  some  appointment  for  her 
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husband  in  the  household  of  the  prince ;'  even  her  happy  prognostics 
upon  the  promising-  countenance  of  Marcellin  were  thrown  away,  Jose- 
phine was  little  hkely  to  be  touched  with  the  coarse  flattery  of  one  whose 
penetration  into  her  condition  or  her  character  was  so  small:  and 
thoug-h  a  g-rateful  sense  of  some  trifling*  obligations,  tog-ether  with  a 
natural  indulg-ence  to  the  foibles  of  others,  taug-ht  her,  on  these  occa- 
sions, to  practise  an  extraordinary  self-command,  it  was  not  possible  for 
her  always  to  disguise  that  restlessness  and  impatience  which  spring-s 
from  an  agitated  heart. 

Kruitzner,  thoug-h  of  a  more  complex  character  than  his  wife,  was  yet, 
however,  of  a  more  \-ulnerable  one.  Neither  humiliation  nor  adversity 
had  succeeded  in  eradicating  from  his  mind  certain  proud  and  turbulent 
feelings,  which,  though  by  necessity  rendered  passive  for  the  moment, 
were  ready  instruments  in  the  hands  of  those  around  him  to  efiect  any 
purpose  of  craft  with.  Nothing  but  a  profound  conviction  of  the  danger 
and  hopelessness  of  his  situation  rendered  him  impenetrable ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  discern  that  there  were  springs  in  his  soul  by  which  he 
might  still  be  governed.  He  would  gaze  and  listen  with  the  intentness  of 
a  man  who  is  desirous  to  receive  as  a  truth  vvhat  his  mind,  nevertheless, 
rejects ;  till,  both  the  powers  of  hearing  and  sight  being  at  length  ab- 
sorbed in  some  remote  idea,  he  would  start  from  his  seat,  rush  into  the 
garden,  and  remain  there  till  the  departure  of  his  guest. 

Idenstein  had  sagacity  enough  to  conclude,  that  he  who  flies  from 
the  danger  of  betraying  himself  is  more  than  half  way  in  the  net ;  and, 
after  one  of  these  broken  starts,  he  one  day  ventured  to  follow  him. 
Kruitzner  was  standing  on  a  small  eminence  that  commanded  the  distant 
mountains,  and  looking  earnestly  towards  a  particular  spot.  The  snow, 
which  had  fallen  so  late  in  the  season,  had  rapidly  thawed  before  the 
increasing  heat  of  the  sun ;  traces  of  vegetation  were  obvious  throughout 
the  whole  country  around ;  and  a  thousand  streams,  swelled  suddenly  to 
petty  torrents,  and  seen  both  in  the  valley  and  nearer  hills,  brightened 
the  prospect. 

'  You  are  fond  of  this  view,  I  think  ?'  said  Idenstein,  who  had  fre- 
quently seen  him  on  the  same  spot. 

*  It  looks  towards  Bohemia,'  replied  Kruitzner,  motioning  that  way 
with  his  hand : — there  was  something  singularly  mournful  in  his  tone  : — 
he  wore  too  '  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.' 

'  True — you — you  are  going  thither  ?'  again  rejoined  his  inquisitive 
companion. 

*  I  was  going  thither.' 

'  And  why  do  you  not  pursue  your  journey  ?' 

Kruitzner  started. 

'  Are  you  not  afraid  to  ask  ?'  said  he,  fiercely. — There  was  something 
so  odd  in  the  question,  and  so  odd  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  put, 
that  Idenstein  felt  for  a  moment  not  wholly  devoid    of  the  sensation 
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imputed  to  him.  He  soon  recovered  himself,  however ;  and,  after 
affecting  to  sympathise  with  Kruitzner,  he  offered  to  lend  him  a  small 
sum  of  money. 

'  Let  it  but  enable  me  to  accomphsh  my  journey,'  said  Kruitzner. — 
He  paused,  and  his  voice  was  smothered. 

*  Whither  would  you  g-o  ? — and  who  is  the  person  I  am  thus  to 
oblig-t?' — Kruitzner  hesitated:  an  indistinct  apprehension  crossed  his 
mind ;  and  the  g-rossness  of  the  man  who  could  thus  abruptly  question 
him,  presented  itself  in  glaring-  colours  :  but  sad  necessity,  and  newly 
awakened  hope,  strug-g-led  in  his  breast,  with  a  force  calculated  to  silence 
every  opposing  sentiment. 

'  Wish  not,  my  kind  friend  !'  said  he,  at  length,  after  a  silent  conflict, 
and  in  a  subdued  tone,  *  to  know  what  it  would  be  painful  for  me  to  tell, 
and  of  no  avail  to  you  to  hear. — If  you  dare  trust  me,  accept  my  promise 
that  you  will  neither  trust  the  powerless  nor  the  ungrateful. — I  have  no 
other  security  to  give!' — ^That  he  had  proffered  was  by  no  means  in 
Idenstein's  way  to  receive ;  but  short  as  his  progress  towards  confidence 
had  been  in  comparison  with  his  expectations,  yet  as  he  found  he  was 
not  likely  then  to  derive  further  advantage  from  the  conversation,  he  was 
content  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed. 

Inconsiderable  as  was  the  sum  Kruitzner  thus  obtained,  and  inadequate 
towards  the  purpose  he  so  earnestly  desired  to  accomplish,  it  was  yet 
such  as  the  cruelty  of  his  fate  utterly  forbade  him  to  reject.     Since  his 

residence  at  M ,  he  had  known  privation  and  poverty  in  a  degree 

which,  far  from  having  felt,  he  had  never  before  even  witnessed :  famine 
itself  now  approached ;  and  as  he  had  not  supposed  it  possible  that  the 
cold  hearts  of  those  around  would  induce  them  to  lend  any  succour  to  a 
man  who  dared  not  sufficiently  solve  the  enigma  of  his  own  life  to  proffer 
a  hope  of  payment,  the  desperation  of  his  fate  pressed  so  forcibly  upon 
him,  that  the  interference  of  Idenstein  seemed  little  less  than  a  miracle. 

Idenstein  was  careful  not  to  throw  his  new  acquaintance  off  his 
guard.  He  had  now  changed  his  battery ;  and,  perceiving  he  could  not 
allure  to  confidence,  waited  the  occasion  for  extorting  it.  He  had  no 
doubt  he  should  succeed ;  and,  therefore,  took  pleasure  in  the  pursuit : 
for  it  was  among  the  silly  foibles  of  his  own  character,  to  sport,  as  he 
believed,  with  those  around  him ;  to  dupe  them,  while  they  were  arro- 
gating superior  prudence  ;  and  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  The  victim  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  snare  :  and,  so  well  did  his  crafty  adversary 
understand  how  to  tempt  his  wants  by  the  display  and  loan  of  petty 
sums,  that  the  unfortunate  Kruitzner  at  length  started  as  from  a  dream; 
and,  in  finding  himself  a  debtor,  became  suddenly  sensible  to  a  new  and 
undefined  misery,  of  which,  amid  all  his  calamities,  he  had  hitherto 
been  ignorant.  Dissimulation  or  fear  were  alike  uncongenial  to  his 
nature ;  but  he  perceived  the  absolute  necessity  of  practising  the  former, 
and  he  strove  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  that  conviction.     He  secretly 
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cherished  the  only  hope  he  had  now  for  a  long-  period  been  able  to  en- 
tertain— that  of  accumulating",  by  means  of  this  forbearance,  a  small 
hoard  that  should  supply  the  necessities  of  his  wife  and  child,  while  he 
himself  undertook  the  desperate  project  of  pursuing  his  journey  to 
Bohemia  on  foot.  How  g-reat  would  have  been  his  surprise  to  have 
known  that  this  scheme  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  all  parties, 
could  they  have  penetrated  it,  would  have  favoured !  Yet  such,  as  far 
as  the  junto  at  M was  concerned,  was  undoubtedly  the  case. 

By  comparing-  the  inquiries  that  had  reached  them  with  their  own  ob- 
servations, this  sagacious  circle  had,  at  length,  satisfied  themselves  that 
Kruitzner  and  his  wife  were  in  reality  above  the  condition  they  avowed ; 
and  busy  imagination  had  eked  out  their  small  share  of  discernment, 
with  a  concMsion  that  one  or  the  other  sprang  from  a  family  of  rank, 
and  was  become  liable,  by  a  disgraceful  connexion,  to  its  resentment. 
Had  Madame  Weilburg  been  consulted,  she  would  at  once  have  pro- 
nounced the  transgressor  upon  his  hereditary  honours  to  be  Kruitzner ; 
in  whose  person,  though  faded,  there  were  yet  sufficient  traces  of  dignity 
and  grace  to  arrest  female  attention :  but  the  jury  on  this  occasion  w^ere 
men ;  and  they,  with  one  voice,  pronounced  JosephiR^e  to  be  unquestion- 
ably the  culprit. 

The  project  which  Kruitzner  had  continued  to  meditate,  he  at  length 
confided  to  his  wife.  Those  only  who  had  known  the  previous  events  of 
her  life  could  tell  the  heart-sickness  it  was  calculated  to  excite. .  Yet 
such  was  the  peculiarity  of  their  fate,  that  remonstrance  would  have  been 

vain.     To  be  able  together  to  withdraw  privately  from  M seemed 

little  short  of  impossible :  that  she  and  her  child  should  pursue  the 
journey  on  foot  was  wholly  so.  There  was  not  the  remotest  hope  that 
Idenstein,  or  indeed  any  human  being,  would  assist  them  in  undertaking 
it : — so  far  the  contrary,  that  both  were  sensible  mystery  and  suspicion 
had  attached  itself  too  much  to  their  fate,  to  allow  the  circle  in  which 
they  lived  voluntarily  to  lose  sight  of  them.  Yet  the  importance  of  the 
journey  was  no  less  felt  by  Josephine  than  her  husband.  She  was  well 
convinced  that  he  had  never  loved  any  human  being  as  he  loved  her ; 
nothing,  therefore,  but  despair  could  have  induced  him  to  think  of 
quitting  her ;  nor  was  there  a  consideration  on  earth,  save  that  before 
her,  which  could  make  her  consent  to  their  separation.  Yet,  in  addition 
to  the  exquisite  suffering  attending  such  an  event,  she  felt  that  she  had 
another  trial  to  encounter,  which  the  habits  of  Kruitzner's  mind  did  not 
even  lead  him  to  suspect :  in  a  word,  that  it  w^ould  require  an  almost 
invincible  fortitude  to  remain  in  the  hoase  which  they  now  inhabited, 
with  no  other  companion  than  Marcellin.  Superstition  had,  neverthe- 
less, little  or  no  share  in  her  repugnance.  The  fears  of  Josephine  were 
of  a  nearer  and  chimerical  nature,  and  originated  not  in  the  house 
itself,  but  its  situation,  which  was  at  the  verge  of  a  ruinous  and  half- 
peopled  suburb.     A  spacious  garden  extended  behind  from  the  prince's 
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g-round  to  the  hig*h-road,  surrounded  by  a  wall  extremely  dilapidated,  and 
so  low  in  many  places  as  almost  to  invite  intruders ;  while  the  neg-lected 
state  in  which  the  whole  had  long*  been  suffered  to  remain,  g-ave  it  an 
appearance  particularly  rude  and  solitary.  That  wing-  of  the  house  which 
was  nearest  to  the  town  adjoined  to  a  mansion  that  had  formerly  been 
possessed  by  the  retinue  of  the  prince ;  it  was  now  uninhabited,  and 
formed  a  gloomy  barrier  between  the  palace  and  the  habitation  of 
Kruitzner.  No  sound,  therefore,  that  issued  from  the  latter  could  be 
heard  by  any  human  ear ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  any  protector  should 
be  summoned  thither  :  yet  v/as  the  hoi:.se  every  where  so  slig-htly  barred, 
either  because  the  narrow  circle  of  the  town  secured  its  neighbourhood 
from  depredation,  or  that  the  numerous  train  of  the  countess  rendered 
precaution  unnecessary,  that  any  night  wanderer  might  without  difHculty 
enter  it. 

Kruitzner  had  himself  assented  to  this  observation,  v/hen  made  by 
his  wife  during  the  early  days  of  their  abode  thero.  But  misery  is  an 
exclusive  feeling,  and  leaves  no  room  for  meaner  and  subordinate  ones ; 
the  circumstance  had  therefore  faded  from  his  mind,  as  altogether  im- 
material :  nor,  while  enclosing  Josephine  and  his  child  in  the  same 
apartment  with  himself,  did  he  beheve  he  had  any  thing  to  apprehend  or 
to  lose.  Beyond  that  apartment  and  the  adjoining  saloon,  of  which  they 
had  also  taken  possession,  a  long  range  of  rooms  extended — spacious, 
and  chiefly  dismantled.  Marcelhn,  to  whom  the  general  appearance  of 
the  house  was  not  very  inviting-,  had  at  first  found  some  difficulty  to 
reconcile  himself  to  so  cheerless  a  residence.  Curiosity,  however,  led 
him  soon  to  explore  it :  nor  did  he  fail  to  return  on  these  occasions  with 
stran^-e  tales  to  his  mother,  either  of  noises  that  were  in  fact  caused  by 
som.e  remaining  articles  of  furniture  accidentally  displaced  by  himself,  or 
dunc^eons  which  proved,  upon  examination,  to  be  nothing  but  cellars  and 
recesses.  His  parents  sometimes  smiled  at,  and  sometimes  chid  him. 
Josephine,  in  particular,  who  had  ofte;i  occasion  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
his  fears,  had  at  length  ceased  to  heed  them  ;  and,  as  the  boy,  tliough 
not  without  the  capricious  cowardice  of  his  age,  was,  on  the  whole,  of 
an  enterprising  character,  he  had  ceased  to  heed  them  also. 

If,  under  these  circumstances  of  real  or  imaginary  danger,  terror  at 
any  moment  assailed  Josephine  herself,  the  consciousness  of  their  poverty 
forbade  her  to  cherish  it.  Even  at  the  worst,  Kruitzner  was  ever  near 
her— active,  intrepid,  and  manly  :  but  of  his  protection  she  was  now  on 
the  point  of  being  deprived ;  and,  however  small  the  temptation  which 
her  situation  offered,  either  to  plunder,  or  offence  of  any  kind,  it  is  still 
the  lot  of  woman  to  fear  the  evils  of  wantonness  and  levity.  Yet  the 
trial,  fearful  as  it  appeared,  she  believed  must  be  encountered ;  and  what 
was  indispensable  she  v^ould  have  despised  herself  had  she  wholly  shrunk 
from.  Vigorously  collecting-,  therefore,  the  stronger  powers  of  her 
mind,  she  resolved  silently  to  abide  the  issue,  whatever  it  might  prove. 
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with  resolution.  Days  of  painful  irresolution  succeeded  on  both  sides, 
during-  which  their  deep  abstraction,  and  the  heaw  rains  that  continued 
incessantly  to  fall,  rendered  them  insensible  to  the  total  solitude  in  which 
they  had  been  permitted  to  live.  Marcellin  was  not  so  inattentive. 
The  first  g-leam  of  sunshine  was  a  moment  of  transport  to  him :  he 
skipped  tv^^enty  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  door,  and,  at  last, 
bethought  himself  of  requesting-  permission  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Ma- 
dame Weilburg".  His  stay,  however,  so  far  exceeded  his  usual  limits, 
that  his  parents  beg-an  to  be  alarmed.  Josephine  was  already  anxiously 
near  the  door,  and  her  husband  was  preparing-  to  seek  the  little  stray, 
when  he  suddenly  jumped  in,  wild  with  spirits  and  indulg-ence. — '  Weil- 
burg- and  his  wife  were  dressed  so  fine  ! — the  intendant  was  so  busy  ! — 
Mr.  Idenstein  too  was  there  !  the  prince's  own  coach  was  g"oing-  out ! — 
and  if  his  parents  would  but  look  out  of  the  window,  they  would  see  it 
bring-  home  the  strang-er  to  the  palace  !'  While  Kruitzner  and  Josephine 
smiled  at  this  prattle,  which  was  blended  with  a  thousand  g-ay  and  in- 
fantine caresses,  the  innocent  child  wound  it  up,  by  pronouncing-,  in  the 
name  of  the  stranger,  th-at  of  the  being-  on  earth  most  hostile  to  the 
safety  and  repose  of  his  father. 

Kruitzner,  forced  thus  hatefully  back  upon  the  misery  of  the  present, 
ag-ain  shrunk  into  himself,  with  an  indig-nant  pause,  and  questioned  his 
soul  upon  ail  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  He  was  now  every  way 
taken  in  the  toils  !  A  few  hours  alone,  probably,  intervened  between 
him  and  the  formidable  enemy  he  had  hitherto  successfully  avoided.  To 
make  g-ood  his  long'-intended  departure  on  that  very  nig-ht  seemed 
the  only  method  of  escaping-  them;  and  dang-erous,  therefore,  as  the 
attempt  mig-ht  prove,  both  to  himself  and  Josephine,  there  was  no  long-er 
any  alternative  but  to  hazard  it.  This  resolution  made,  the  tempest  of 
his  soul  g-radually  subs'ded.  He  sat  down,  in  solitude  and  g-lcom,  to 
meditate  throug-hout  the  evening-  on  the  future  state  of  that  wife  and 
child  whom  he  was  thus  driven  by  cruel  necessity  to  abandon,  and  to 
calculate  by  what  further  suffering-  he  was  himself  yet  to  expiate  the 
wanton  follies  of  the  past. 

He  who  had  announced  himself  at  M simply  as  Frederick  Kruitz- 
ner was  by  birth  a  Bohemian,  and  of  the  first  class  of  nobility.  Under 
the  obscure  name  he  now  bore,  he  had  buried  that  transmitted  to  him 
throug-h  a  long-  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  and  which  his  father  had 
hoped  to  see  descend  untarnished  in  the  person  of  his  son.  Those 
hopes  had  long-  since  vanished :  and,  before  the  period  at  vv'hich  Kruitz- 
ner arrived  at  M ,  Count  Sieg-endorf  had  ceased  to  knev/  whether  or 

not  he  had  a  son  in  existence. 

The  count  himself,  thoug-h  his  character  was  in  the  end  not  vrholly 
free  from  a  certain  deg-ree  of  austerity,  was  naturally  noble,  g-enerous, 
and  humane.  He  was  not  without  the  pride  of  rank ;  but  it  acted  only 
in  a  certain  sphere.     He  was  not  young-  when  he  became  a  father,  and 
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he  looked  with  the  peculiar  fondness  of  one  who  had  hardly  hoped  to  bt 
such,  on  the  son  whom  a  dying*  wife  trebly  endeared  to  him.  In  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young-  man  nothing-  was  neg-lected  that  was  either  honourable 
or  useful :  nor  were  his  talents  such  as  to  disg-race  his  preceptors.  The 
person  of  the  young-  count  was  early  formed.  The  hardy  exercises  to 
which  he  was  habituated  rendered  it  vig-orous  and  manly.  To  this  cha- 
racter of  person,  that  of  his  mind,  however,  did  not  correspond.  He 
had  rather  pride  than  dig-nity ;  and,  unhappily,  that  very  failing-,  which, 
when  it  spring-s  from  the  consciousness  of  noble  descent,  sometimes 
becomes  the  source  of  noble  actions,  had  on  him  a  very  opposite  effect ; — 
for  he  was  proud,  not  of  his  ancestors,  but  of  himself.  He  was  distin- 
guished ! — he  saw  it — he  felt  it — he  was  persuaded  he  should  ever  be 
so  ;  and  while  yet  a  youth  in  the  house  of  his  father — dependent  on  his 
paternal  affection,  and  entitled  to  demand  credit  of  the  world  merely  for 
what  he  was  to  be — he  secretly  looked  down  upon  that  world  as  made 
only  for  him.  Willing-ly,  however,  did  the  tender  parent  allow  for  the 
force  of  temptations  which  youth  seldom  wholly  withstands.  He  de- 
pended on  the  innate  virtues  of  his  son  to  arrest  their  prog-ress  after  a 
certain  period,  and  on  his  own  paternal  authority  finally  to  subdue  them  ; 
but  the  young-  count,  wanton  with  prosperity,  was  Httle  disposed  to  pause 
in  the  career  of  his  pleasures  ;  and  the  first  pointed  reprimand  of  his 
father  conveyed  to  the  latter  that  most  afflicting-  of  all  pang-s — a  con- 
viction that  his  reprimands  would  for  the  future  be  fruitless.  Bohemia 
was  on  the  point  of  plung-ing-  into  a  bloody  and  ruinous  war,*  and  Count 
Sieg-endorf  had  been  among*  the  first  of  those  who  had  armed  their 
vassals  :  he  now  proposed  to  draw  them  into  action,  eag-er  to  execute  a 
plan  he  had  long-  meditated  of  entrusting-  the  command  of  them  to 
his  son. 

The  young-  man  was  both  naturally  and  habitually  intrepid.  The  avowal 
of  this  determination  v/as,  therefore,  received  by  him  with  unfeig-ned 
satisfaction :  and  he  pressed  forward  the  preparations  for  his  own  de- 
parture to  the  camp,  with  a  zeal  that  once  more  invig-orated  the  half- 
extinguished  hopes  of  his  father.  He  had  not  been  long-  with  the  army 
before  it  was  discovered  that  g-lory  was  in  his  eyes  only  another  mode  of 
pleasure,  and  not  exactly  of  the  kind  he  most  coveted.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  could  not  be  deemed  a  g-ood  soldier  :  and  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  war,  that  the  cause  he  did  not  serve,  his  influence  and 
example  were  calculated  to  injure.  The  young-  man,  relying-  on  his  per- 
sonal merit,  and  full  of  an  arrog-ant  self-sufficiency  which  left  him  little 
disposed  to  weigh  what  was  passing  around,  except  it  pressed  upon  his 
pride,  was  far,  mean  time,  from  being  aware  of  the  storm  that  impended  : 
it  burst,  therefore,  like  thunder,  when  an  authoritative  mandate  abso- 
lutely took  from  him  all  future  command  or  influence  over  the  vassals  of 
his  family. 

*  Commonly  called  the  War  of  Thirty  Years. 
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The  count,  nevertheless,  had  not  thus  mortified  or  deg-raded  his  son, 
without  preparing"  somewhat  that  mig-ht  soften  the  blow.  He  had 
secretly  solicited,  and  obtained  for  him,  a  command  in  the  army,  which, 
thoug-h  of  infinitely  less  importance  to  the  state  than  that  he  had  lost, 
was  not  ill  suited  to  his  rank  in  Ufe,  and  secured  to  him  the  opportunity 
of  recovering  that  estimation  which  his  indiscretions  had  robbed  him  of. 
The  post,  however,  in  which  he  was  stationed  stood  exposed  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  A  furious  alarm  was  g-iven 
during"  the  nig-ht.  The  duties  of  his  situation  demanded  every  exertion 
of  promptitude  or  valour ;  but  he  was  buried  in  a  licentious  debauch,  and 
incapable  of  acting*.  The  post  was  lost — his  honour  tarnished — the 
furious  resentment  of  his  countrymen  could  no  long-er  be  controlled : — 
he  was  dismissed,  by  the  g-eneral  voice,  from  all  employment,  and 
banished  to  his  estates  :  the  lenity  extorted  by  his  rank  alone  moderating* 
an  indignation  that  mig-ht  have  led  to  consequences  the  most  fatal. 

In  the  first  tumult  and  agony  occasioned  by  this  event.  Count  Siegen- 
dorf  would  willingly  have  made  almost  any  sacrifice  to  recal  his  son ;  but 
he  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  himself  wholly  uncontrolled.  His  re- 
sources were  great,  his  reception  everywhere  splendid;  his  personal 
accomplishments  and  lavish  expenditure  created  him  flatterers,  if  not 
friends ;  there  was  only  one  spot  in  the  world  where  he  had  ever  heard 
rebuke :  to  that  spot,  therefore,  he  daily  felt  an  increasing  reluctance  to 
return ;  for  he  was  not  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  language  of  un- 
qualified panegyric  is  almost  always  that  of  indiiference  or  insincerity. 

Time,  however,  which  alike  dissipates  the  illusions  of  the  flatterer  and 
the  flattered,  at  length  began  to  strip  the  son  of  Count  Siegendorf  of  the 
lustre  in  society  that  title  had  hitherto  given  him.  The  worldly  wise, 
the  prudent,  the  proud,  alternately  began  to  shun  him  But  an  evil  he 
deemed  infinitely  more  serious  now  seemed  to  menace  him  :  his  pecuniary 
resources  were  drawing  to  an  end,  and  he  saw  no  mode  of  repairing 
them,  but  by  a  step  at  once  so  humiliating  to  his  self-love,  and  adverse 
to  his  habits  of  life,  that  he  could  not  resolve  to  take  it.  His  letters  on 
this  subject  to  his  father  were  answered  by  remonstrances,  which,  though 
they  sometimes  awakened  a  tender  sentiment  of  regret  in  his  heart,  were 
insupportably  painful  to  his  pride.  That  pride  at  length  found  another 
hope  on  which  to  rest — hostile,  indeed,  to  the  interests  of  his  country, 
but  eminently  favourable  to  himself.  He  had  some  notion  of  joining  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  sound  his  father  with 
respect  to  his  plans,  and  to  hint  to  the  latter  the  security  he  might  at 
least  derive  to  himself  by  the  apparent  secession  of  his  son  from  a  cause 
likely  to  prove  unfortunate.  To  projects  half  disgraceful,  and,  as  he 
believed,  wholly  illusive.  Count  Siegendorf  Hstened  with  disdain  ;  and  he 
now  loudly  and  vehemently  proclaimed  his  intention  of  renouncing  his 
son,  if  he  delayed  to  return  to  the  paths  of  honour : — he  did  delay,  till 
reconciliation  was  no  longer  practicable,  and  the  whole  weight  of  his 

2  c 
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father's  indignation  was  ready  to  fall  upon  him.  All  resources  from  his 
father  were  finally  cut  off;  his  own,  estimated  by  his  habits  of  expense, 
were  nearly  exhausted :  irritability  of  mind  had  united  with  dissipation 
to  impair  his  health  :  a  tedious  and  consumptive  malady  preyed  upon  it ; 
and  he,  who  three  years  before  thoug-ht  the  world  was  made  for  him, 
now  began  to  believe  that  he  was  only  to  occupy  that  small  portion  of  it 
allotted  to  the  humblest  individual.  He  repaired  to  Hamburg-h,  and  it 
was  at  this  crisis  that  his  g-uardian  ang-el  first  interfered ;  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  honourable  poverty  was  in  the  air  he  breathed,  and  spon  com- 
municated its  invig-orating"  influence  to  his  heart.  The  apartments 
nearest  those  of  the  count  were  inhabited  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mi- 
chelli ;  a  Florentine  by  birth,  and  of  a  family  which,  thoug-h  not  of  the 
first  rank,  was  yet  noble.  With  him  Kruitzner  became  acquainted,  and 
in  the  occasional  intercourse  which  took  place  he  met  Josephine.  Thoug-h 
then  in  the  very  flower  of  youth,  she  was  hardly  so  handsome  as  she 
afterwards  became.  She  had  the  Italian  dignity  of  features,  a  chaste 
simplicity  of  manner,  together  with  an  understanding  which  it  seemed 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  her  heart  to  develope,  and  which,  like  her  person, 
received  from  that  its  last  and  most  touching  charm.  Her  beauty  was 
not  overlooked  by  the  count,  but  his  heart  and  his  passions  were  alike 
joyless  and  inert.  To  his  palled  imagination,  life  was  already  vapid  :  he 
believed  he  had  exhausted  its  prime  sources  of  pleasure — love,  friendship, 
and  flattery ;  yet  he  did  not  quit  the  humble  hearth  of  Michelli  and  his 
daughter  without  carrying  away  with  him  the  recollection  of  faces  and 
voices  which,  though  they  spoke  not  absolutely  the  language  of  either, 
yet  seemed  in  sweet  alliance  with  all. 

The  prince  made  himself  useful  to  the  philosopher,  and  his  feigned 
story  was  fully  credited.  Josephine  did  not  reject  those  attentions  which 
lead  to  tender  sentiments ;  and  in  a  short  time  Michelli  bestowed  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  on  the  heir  of  Count  Siegendorf,  without  knowing 
that  he  was  raising  her  to  a  rank  which  the  proudest  in  the  city  would 
have  envied; — that  he  was  consigning  her  to  a  fate  the  humblest 
might  pity. 

Time  did  not  render  the  count  indifferent  to  the  blessing  thus  con- 
ferred. It  continued  to  revolve ;  he  became  a  father,  and,  in  becoming 
so,  the  recollection  of  his  own  was  forcibly  awakened.  For  near  six 
years  all  that  had  passed  on  his  native  soil  had  been  to  him  a  blank :  he 
now  looked  often  on  Josephine  and  his  son,  and  anxiously  wished  that  he 
could  have  transplanted  them  thither.  Alas  I  the  dangerous  wish  was 
one  day  to  be  most  fatally  indulged  ! 

After  long  and  deep  reflection,  he  at  length  ventured  to  address  his 
father.  His  letter  was  couched  in  mysterious  terms,  but  they  were 
those  of  contrition.  That  he  had  still  much  to  be  forgiven  was  evident ; 
yet  such  was  the  confusion  of  his  mind  while  writing,  and  his  conscious- 
ness that  in  his  union  with  Josephine — prejudice  apart — he  had  nothings 
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to  blush  for,  that  his  expressions  seemed  to  announce  him  proud  of  some 
unexplained  oflfence,  and  more  disposed  to  assert  his  rights  than  to  atone 
for  his  follies.  He  had,  however,  no  cause  to  suppose  the  letter  reached 
its  destination.  The  war  rag-ed  throughout  all  Germany  with  too  much 
fury  to  excite  any  reasonable  surprise  at  its  failure.  Josephine  often 
perceived  a  strange  anxiety  and  perturbation  in  his  countenance  that 
irresistibly  communicated  its  influence  to  her  heart ;  but  though  she  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  love,  there  was  at  those  moments  a  haughty  and 
repulsive  fierceness  in  his  temper  that  alike  threw  soothing  and  ex- 
postulation at  a  distance. 

But  Siegendorf  was  at  length  no  longer  master  of  his  emotions  or  his 
secret :  of  the  v/hole  circle  of  human  failings,  deceit  was  the  one  least 
congenial  to  his  nature ;  and  in  a  furious  conflict  of  self-reproach  and 
impatience,  he  poured  out  at  once  to  Michelli  and  his  daughter  the  ex- 
traordinary story  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  involved.  Michelli, 
alarmed  for  the  honour  of  his  daughter,  was  justly  roused  to  anger. 
They  parted  on  ill  terms.  The  count  retired  to  his  own  apartments  to 
deliberate,  and  his  determination,  as  before,  was  fatal  to  his  honour.  To 
abandon  Josephine  or  her  child  would  never,  probably,  in  his  worst 
moments,  have  occurred  to  him ;  for  he  was  not  a  villain ;  if  the  man 
who  always  first  considers  himself  can  be  securely  deemed  otherwise. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  was  a  crime  to  which  he  had  no  temptation,  for 
he  fondly  loved  her;  nor  was  he  less  attached  to  his  son.  Even  for 
Michelli  he  had  the  most  unqualified  esteem  :  but  of  the  mode  of  making 
either  of  them  happy  or  prosperous,  his  imperious  temper  directed  him 
to  render  himself  sole  judge. — Among  various  methods  of  subduing  his 
father's  heart,  the  count  had  ever  deemed  one  to  be  infallible — a  personal 
appeal.  Night  was  already  far  advanced.  He  stole  softly  to  the 
chamber  of  his  wife,  and  perceived  that  care  and  long  watching  had  at 
length  buried  her  in  a  profound  sleep.  He  kissed  her,  and  might  have 
exclaimed  with  Othello, 

'  Oh  balmy  breath  !  almost  thou  dost  persuade,         ^ 
Justice  to  break  her  sxvord  !' 

In  an  evil  hour  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  gates  of  Hamburg !     His 

route,  therefore,  included  the  town  to  which  he  had  requested  that  the 

answer  he  had  flattered  himself  with  receiving  from  his  father,  might, 

under  a  fictitious  name,    be    addressed ;  and   here  he  found  it :  it  was 

written  from  the  camp.     He  demanded,  however,  to  be  informed  most 

explicitly  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offences  he  was  called  upon  to 

pardon ;  and  adverted  in  strong  though  broken  starts  of  tenderness,  to 

the   hour  when  that   name  might   resume  its  first  splendour;  but   he 

peremptorily  forbade  him  ever  to  appear  in  his  native  country  till  such  an 

hour  arrived.     The  young  count  immediately  replied;    he  avowed  his 

marriage,  and  the  birth  of  his  son ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 

should  pursue  his  journey  as  far  as  Cassel,  '  there  to  attend  the  further 
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orders  of  his  father,  and  to  receive  testimonies  of  his  kindness  in  any 
way  he  should  deem  it  suitable  to  offer  them.* 

Nature,  as  he  pursued  his  journey,  seemed  to  have  changed  her  aspect 
to  him  :  the  forms  of  pleasure  floated  indistinctly  before  his  eyes ;  and  a 
tumultuous  crowd  of  long'-buried  sensations  and  habits  revived  in  his 
bosom.  In  the  security  of  receiving  remittances  from  his  father,  he 
drew  out  of  the  hands  of  the  banker  at  Hamburg"  that  provision  lodged 
there  for  his  wife  and  son,  and  a  memorable  period  succeeded  ! — youth, 
habit,  self-indulgence,  again  too  fatally  prevailed ; — and  the  husband  of 
Josephine,  ten  thousand  times  more  criminal  in  that  character  than  he 
had  ever  been  before,  relapsed  into  those  vices  which  had  already  made  a 
wreck  of  his  honour  and  his  peace. 

Three  months  rolled  away  in  excesses  which,  with  his  usual  self-com- 
placency, he  persuaded  himself  were  venial,  as  he  was  fully  resolved  the 
summons  from  his  father  should  end  them.  It  came,  and  Count  Siegen- 
dorf,  in  the  most  pointed  terms,  and  such  as  bespoke  him  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  was  passing  at  Cassel,  at  once  renounced  a  son  to 
whom  it  was  evident  no  promise  was  sacred;  who  had  flattered  his 
hopes  only  the  more  grossly  to  betray  them ;  who  had  sported  with  the 
name  of  his  family  again  to  disgrace  it.  He  enjoined  him,  as  he  valued 
his  liberty,  never  again  to  venture  within  the  limits  of  Bohemia,  much 
less  dare  to  appear  in  his  presence.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that, 
'  worthless  as  he  feared  the  scion  might  prove  of  such  a  stem,  he  was 
nevertheless  willing  to  receive  the  little  Conrad,  and  secure  for  him  those 
claims  he  was  born  to,  under  the  express  condition  that  his  parents 
should  see  him  no  more.  That  if  they  acceded  to  these  terms  he  would 
remit  to  his  son  an  annual  provision ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  disclaimed 
him  for  ever.' 

The  young'  count  remained  several  weeks  buried  in  meditation ;  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  departed  abruptly  from  Cassel,  and  wrote  to 
Josephine  to  meet  him,  with  Conrad,  within  a  few  leagues'  distance  of 
Hamburg.  She,  as  well  as  her  son,  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  he 
learnt,  with  that  acute  and  unexpected  pang  which  ever  attends  the  death 
of  those  we  believe  we  have  injured,  that  Michelli  was  no  more.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  peace  with  his  God  and  with  mankind.  Dis- 
missing all  resentment  against  the  count,  he  left  him  the  sole  goods  he 
had  to  bequeath — his  daughter,  his  pardon,  and  his  blessing. 

Conrad  was  delivered  up  to  his  grandfather,  who  was  punctual  to  his 
engagements ;  and  though  the  income  of  the  count  was  moderate,  it  was 
such  as  supplied  every  demand,  save  that  of  luxury.  The  career  of  dis- 
sipation now  closed : — and  so  silent  was  the  progress  of  life,  that  time 
and  fate  seemed  stationary.  Josephine  could  still  indeed  occasionally 
beguile  the  hours  of  her  husband ;  but  neither  time,  nor  circumstance, 
nor  love  itself,  ever  restored  to  him  his  former  character.  He  was 
habitually  morose  and  abstracted ;  animal  spirits  and  youth  no  longer 
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danced  through  his  veins,  and  he  had  no  store  of  pleasurable  ideas  that 
should  supply  their  place.  The  birth  and  growth  of  another  son 
somewhat  meliorated  these  feelings;  but,  by  a  ^strange  perverseness  in 
his  nature,  the  count  never  loved  Marcellin  with  the  fondness  he  had 
shown  for  Conrad  :  while  Josephine,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  anxious  to 
indemnify  herself  for  the  loss  of  one  son  by  cherishing  a  double  portion 
of  fondness  for  the  other. 

Twelve  years  had  rolled  away  since  the  departure  of  Conrad.  The 
income  of  the  count  had  been  regularly  paid  in  that  interval ;  and  as  he 
relied  on  its  increase  whenever  his  father  died,  either  by  the  accession 
of  himself  or  his  son,  the  caution  of  Josephine  had  never  been  able  to 
prevent  his  expending  it  even  improvidently.  With  a  feeling  that  partook 
at  once  of  incredulity  and  amazement,  he  learnt  that  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  remitted  to  him.  His  father  then  was  dead  ! — Ah  no  ! — the  pro- 
hibition was  signed  by  his  hand.  Blending  the  dignity  of  her  natural 
character  with  the  sensibility  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  Josephine  ventured, 
in  language  rendered  exquisitely  touching  by  the  occasion,  to  address 
that  respected  father-in-law  whom  she  had  yet  never  seen.  She  wrote 
also  to  her  son.  While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  an  answer,  they 
learned  from  an  old  friend  of  MichelK's,  named  Giulio,  that  Count 
Siegendorf  was  dead,  and  that  Baron  Stralenheim,  an  enemy  of  Kruitz- 
ner's,  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  take  possession  of  his  inherit- 
ance. This  was  dreadful  intelligence  ;  and,  as  the  only  means  of  averting 
the  calamity  which  hung  over,  they  set  off  for  Bohemia.  Stralenheim 
was  informed  of  every  material  step  taken  by  the  count ;  and  he  was  well 
pleased  to  see  him  quit  Hamburg,  where  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if 
not  dangerous,  to  make  any  attack  upon  his  personal  freedom  without  the 
most  unquestionable  authority :  whereas,  in  the  insignificant  towns  of 
Silesia  through  which  he  must  necessarily  travel,  that  with  which  the 
baron  had  provided  himself  might,  by  the  power  of  gold,  be  made  to  act 
in  full  force :  and  as  it  was  particularly  authentic  within  the  territories 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  it  was  the  purpose  of  Stralenheim  to  attach 
him  near  some  fortress  within  that  limit ;  where,  being  himself  a  military 
man,  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should  find  such  connivance  as  might 
enable  him,  if  not  to  effect  the  count's  confinement  for  life,  at  least  to 
secure  him  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  give  his  adversary  every  ad- 
vantage he  could  desire.  But  the  habitual  suspicion  of  the  count  de- 
feated his  design  ;  he  thought  that  he  was  watched  by  a  spy,  and  therefore 
suddenly  abandoned  his  intended  route.  Here,  however,  ended  his  good 
fortune.  The  way  he  had  taken  was  circuitous  and  fatiguing;  his 
health  was  again  attacked;  his  little  m.eans  daily  diminished;  subsist- 
ence, hope,  life  itself,  seemed  hourly  fading  from  his  grasp,  and  he  was 

set  down  in  the  obscure  shelter  afforded  him  by  his  host  at  M ,  with 

only  the  last  lingering  sparks  of  either  remaining.  In  the  mean  time  the 
baron  was  not  idle  •  the  little  junta  at  M had  given  some  equivocal 
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information  ;  but  this  raig-ht  have  availed  nothing"  were  it  not  for  an 
accident  which  befel  the  baron.  On  attempting*  to  pass  a  ford  while  the 
river  was  flooded  his  carriag-e  was  upset,  and  with  difficulty  he 
was  rescued  from  the  river  by  two  strang-ers. 

In  escaping"  the  stream,  however,  he  had  not  escaped  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  plung-e  there.  Violent  feverish  symptoms  announced  the 
probabihty  of  future  suffering* ;  and,  as  he  was  known  to  the  Prince  de 

T ,  this  secured  his  reception  at  M from  the  intend^nt.     Thus 

were  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  count  broug-ht  to  a  climax,  when 
the  name  of  all  others  most  hateful  to  him  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the 
innocent  Marcellin ;  and  when  the  report  of  Idenstein  confirmed  the 
alarming"  intellig"ence  that  '  the  stranger  arrived  in  the  prince's  coach  at 
the  palace'  was  no  other  than  Baron  Stralenheim. 

The  sing"ular  coincidence  of  circumstances  that  broug-ht  the  latter 
thither  could  neither  be  known  nor  g-uessed  at  by  the  count.  Stralen- 
heim, so  lately  at  Hamburg*,  now  close  upon  him  in  a  devious  road,  was 
but  too  rational  a  confirmation  of  all  his  former  suspicions.  That  the 
baron  soug*ht  him  he  could  no  long-er  doubt :  whether  he  knew  he  had 
found  him  he  was  yet  to  learn ;  but  that  his  own  departure,  if  it  was  to 
be  accomplished  at  all,  must  be  undertaken  immediately,  even  under  the 
miserable  circumstances  of  performing*  it  on  foot,  could  not  but  be  certain. 
To  escape  from  the  sad  reflections  which  this  resolution  g"ave  rise  to,  he 
walked  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  discovered  that  the  palace  was  joyous 
with  revelry.  On  his  return  to  his  home  he  was  rudely  jostled  by  a  man, 
whom  he  perceived  to  be  Idenstein.  He  only  stopped,  and  sternly  asked, 
*  If  he  knew  him  ?' 

*  I  can't  tell  any  body  that  does,  Mr.  Kruitzner,  except,  indeed,  it  may 
be  one !'  returned  Idenstein  with  a  marked  and  insolent  sneer.  '  I 
suspect  you  are  really  the  man  Baron  Stralenheim  is  in  search  of!' 

The  indig"nant  count,  now  driven  alike  beyond  all  measure  of  patience 
or  of  prudence,  and  believing*,  from  the  motion  of  Idenstein,  that  he 
intended  again  to  lay  hands  on  him,  seized  the  latter  forcibly  by  the 
collar,  and,  throwing*  him  with  no  little  violence  from  him,  saw  hira  fall 
at  his  length  on  the  pavement.  He  now  hurried  home,  but  was  pursued 
by  Idenstein  and  the  intendant,  both  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Fearful 
of  consequence  he  snatched  up  a  knife,  and  retreated  to  a  retired  part 
of  the  house :  here  he  made  a  desperate  stand,  and,  placing*  himself 
ag*ainst  the  wainscot,  prepared  to  plung-e  his  knife  deliberately,  thoug"h 
not  without  warning,  into  the  bosom  of  the  first  man  who  should  attempt 
to  lay  hands  on  him ;  the  vig*our  with  which  he  pressed  against  that 
which  supported  him,  suddenly  caused  it  to  g-ive  way;  he  looked  round 
with  surprise,  and  perceived  it  was  not  an  accident,  but  the  eff'ect  of 
some  spring  which  he  either  touched  or  stood  upon.  It  was  no 
moment  for  deliberation !  He  passed  on ;  and,  having  traversed  the 
house  v.'hich  immediately  adjoined  his   own,  he  found   himself,   to  his 
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astonishment,  in  the  interior  of  the  palace ;  and,  in  endeavouring"  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  he  was  involved,  he  entered 
the  chamber  of  Baron  Stralenheim ! 

••  Astonishment,  approaching-  to  stupor,  chained  up  the  faculties  of 
Sieg-endorf;  yet  an  instinctive  impulse  of  self-preservation  made  him 
g-rasp  with  ferocious  boldness  the  knife  he  still  held.  The  apartment 
was  extremely  spacious,  and  magnificently  hung* :  a  bed  of  purple  velvet 
fring-ed  with  silver,  stood  under  a  canopied  recess  on  one  side ;  on  the 
other  was  a  cabinet  of  curious  wood,  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
and  richly  mounted  :  lig-hted  tapers  were  placed  near,  and  letters,  as  well 
as  other  papers,  confusedly  scattered  over  it ;  but  the  object  which  at 
once  arrested  the  attention  of  the  count  was  several  rouleaus  of  g-old  that 
lay  rang-ed  beside  them. — Lastly,  near  the  fire,  abhorred  by  his  eyes, 
and  now  fearful  indeed  to  his  imag-ination,  was  Stralenheim  himself, 
stretched  in  an  easy  chair,  and  buried  in  a  deep  sleep. 

The  demons  of  desperation  and  cupidity  seized  at  once  upon  their 
victim  in  every  form  of  temptation  ingenuity  could  devise.  Driven  thus  to 
the  verg-e  of  a  precipice,  without  one  hand  to  save,  one  hope  to  sooth  him, 
poverty — insult — a  dung-eon  ! — a  despoiled  inheritance — a  helpless  child, 
and  a  despairing-  wife,  passed  at  once  in  gloomy  perspective  before  his 
imag-ination.  How  should  he,  who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
contend  with  one  imperious  wish,  now  stem  the  torrent  of  all  ?  He 
beheved  it  almost  a  duty  to  free  himself,  for  the  sake  even  of  others, 
from  that  abject  penury  which  seemed  to  include  every  evil. — His  hand 
was  on  the  gold,  when  Stralenheim  moved.  Rendered  desperate  alike 
by  shame  and  apprehension,  Siegendorf  fiercely  raised  the  knife — happily 
the  motion  of  the  baron  broug-ht  with  it  no  consciousness — he  merely 
turned  his  face  from  the  light  which  incommoded  him.  The  count,  after 
gazing-  on  him  for  a  moment,  hastily  thrust  into  his  bosom  that  portion 
of  the  gold  which  was  nearest : — retreated — closed  the  door — and,  in  the 
dreadful  perturbation  and  disgrace  of  the  occasion,  breathed  out  an  im- 
perfect ejaculation  to  that  God  who  had  providentially  saved  him  from 
being-  a  murderer ! 

Next  morning-  a  voice  to  which  they  were  not  familiar,  heard  in  parley 
with  MarceUin,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  count  and  his  wife :  the 
child  ran  hastily  into  the  room,  and  announced  a  strang-er,  who  inquired 
for  the  intendant.  Sieg-endorf  advanced  with  no  less  rapidity  :  his  soul 
seemed  to  forbode  that  it  was  Stralenheim,  and  to  dare  the  encounter. 
The  strang-er  on  his  part  either  supposing-  the  child  did  not  understand 
him,  or  that  the  rank  of  the  persons  on  whom  he  intruded  dispensed  with 
ceremony,  entered  almost  at  the  same  moment. — He  was  a  much  younger 
man,  however,  than  Stralenheim,  and  of  a  more  noble  appearance.  His 
eye  fell  first  on  Josephine  : — He  paused — looked  earnestly  at  her,  and 
from  her  to  the  count ;  repeating,  not  without  hesitation,  the  question 
he  had  before  asked ; — faintly  was  it  replied  to ;  for  almost  before  the 
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sounds  could  escape  on  either  side,  the  eyes  and  palpitating*  hearts  of 
each  present  had  asked  and  answered  a  question  far  more  important ! 
Josephine  and  her  husband  believed  it  possible  they  mi^ht  mistake — but 
the  strang-er  did  not  doubt !  he  knew,  and  in  a  moment  recognised  his 
parents  ! — It  was  Conrad  ! 

With  what  delig-ht  did  they  hear  that  the  son  ag-ainst  whom  their  hearts 
had  so  often  murmured,  had  been  wanting-  in  no  duty  or  affection :  that 
he  had  voluntarily  and  even  rashly  quitted  the  splendid  lot  assig-ned  him, 
to  seek  those  whom  childhood  had  endeared  to  his  memory,  and  either 
share  with  them,  or  renounce  his  own  pretensions  in  life.  But  what  was 
his  astonishment  on  learning*  that  Stralenheim  whom  he  had  rescued 
only  a  few  days  before  from  the  dang-er  of  the  water,  and  with  whom  he 
pow  resided  until  the  rains  should  subside,  was  his  g-reatest  enemy. 

Josephine,  however,  anxious  that  no  premature  discovery  on  the  part 
of  Stralenheim  should  blig-ht  the  prospect  of  the  future,  was  earnest  to 
send  her  son  from  her.  Conrad  only  mused  at  her  remonstrances,  and 
smiled  half  disdainfully  at  her  fears. 

*  Stralenheim,'  said  he,  '  does  not  appear  to  me  altogether  the  man 
you  take  him  for : — but  were  it  even  otherwise,  he  owes  me  gratitude 
not  only  for  the  past,  but  for  what  he  supposes  to  be  my  present  em- 
ployment. I  saved  his  life,  and  he  therefore  places  confidence  in  me.  He 
has  been  robbed  last  night — is  sick — a  strang-er — and  in  no  condition  to 
discover  the  villain  who  has  plundered  him  :  I  have  pledged  myself  to  do 
it — and  the  business  on  which  I  sought  the  intendant  was  chiefly  that.' 

The  count  felt  as  though  he  had  received  a  stroke  upon  the  brain. 

'  And  who/  said  he,  starting  furiously  from  his  seat,  '  has  entitled  you 
to  brand  thus  with  ig-nominious  epithets  a  being-  you  do  not  know? 
Who,'  he  added  with  increasing  agitation,  '  has  taught  you  that  it  would 
be  safe  even  for  my  son  to  insult  me  ?' 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  person  of  a  ruffian,'  replied  Conrad 
indignantly,  *  to  give  him  the  appellation  he  merits : — and  what  is  there 
in  common  between  my  father  and  such  a  character  ?' 

'  Every  thing'  said  Siegendorf,  bitterly — '  for  that  ruffian  was  your 
father !' 

Conrad  started  back  with  incredulity  and  amazement :  then  measured 
the  count  with  a  long  and  earnest  gaze,  as  though,  unable  to  disbelieve 
the  fact,  he  felt  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  were  really  his  father  who 
avowed  it. 

Conrad,  however,  listened  to  his  father's  palliation  of  the  crime ;  and 
on  learning  from  Josephine  the  amount  of  the  baron's  contemplated 
villainy,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  acting  with  circumspection.     Siegendorf, 

if  possible,  ought  to  escape  from  M ,  and  by  means  of  a  family  jewel 

of  great  value  he  interested  Idenstein,  who  disliked  the  intendant  and 
the  baron,  in  his  favour.  To  him,  however,  he  did  not  commit  the  secret 
of  his  fortune,  farther  than  was  necessary  to  stimulate  his  exertions  in 
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providing"  the  means  of  a  secret  journey  from  the  place.  In  the  mean 
time  Stralenheim  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Kruitzner  was  the  man 
he  was  121  pursuit  of :  but  the  continuance  of  the  inundation  prevented 
the  arrival  of  the  forces  which  he  had  sent  for,  and  whose  presence  he 
thought  necessary  before  he  arrested  his  victim.  Being-  an  avaricious 
n.an  the  loss  of  his  gold  pained  him;  and  his  suspicions  fell  upon  a 
mysterious  Hungarian,  who  had  travelled  in  company  with  Conrad,  and 
who  had  assisted  him  in  rescuing  the  baron  from  the  waters.  The 
strang-er  treated  the  charge  v/ith  indignity,  quitted  the  palace,  and  found 
an  asylum  in  the  apartments  of  Sieg-endorf.  His  appearance  was  not 
prepossessing",  and  the  count  disliked  him  ;  he  fancied  he  saw  in  him  a 
spy  of  the  baron's ;  but,  as  he  only  waited  the  subsiding*  of  the  waters  to 
take  his  departure,  he  v;as  treated  v/ith  seeming  hospitality.  At  length  the 
hour  for  departure  had  arrived ;  Siegendorf  harnessed  the  horse  with  his 
own  hands,  and  disposed  their  little  baggage  in  the  manner  most  commo- 
dious for  travelling.  Josephine,  meantime,  was  preparing  a  scanty  breakfast 
of  pottage  for  the  little  MarceHin,  when,  at  the  moment  that  her  husband 
re-entered  the  house,  both  reeoHscted  the  Hungarian.  The  count  ad- 
vanced towards  his  chamber-door  :  itv/as  slightly  closed,  but  net  fastened. 

•  He  looked  in,  and  perceived  with  some  surprise  that  his  guest  was  gone. 
!  ^A  moment's  reflection  on  the  past  told  him  that  the  street-door  had 
I  been  unbarred  when  he  himself  first  descended ;  and  a  glance  towards 
I  the  future  seemed  to  announce  that  the  Hungarian  v/as  somewhere 
i  stationed  to  detain  him.  There  was  no  leisure,  however,  to  pause  over 
I  the  mystery :  life  or  death — liberty  or  destruction — seemed  to  hang  upon 
f  the  point  of  time  before  them ;  and  v/hatever  might  be  the  schemes  that 
;.  baffled  or  opposed  their  departure,  the  die  v/as  cast — the   effort  must 

be  made. 

f  The  moon  in  the  interim  had  sunk,  and  it  v/as  yet  dark ;  the  count, 

;  whose  anxiety  for  those  he  was  to  guide,  induced  him  to  hesitate  between 

;  the  opposing  dangers  of  precipitation  or  delay,  once  more  quitted  the 

■  house,  to  judge  from  the  fading-  of  the  stars  how  near  it  was  sun- rise. 

-  He  had  gazed  earnestly  on  them  for  some  moments,  when,  by  their  pale 

•  and  uncevtain  light,  he  saw  the  branches  shake  in  a  part  of  the  garden 
:  nearest  that  of  the  palace :  some  loose  stones  fell  from  the  wall,  and  a 

Inan  at  the  same  instant  was  seen  to  leap  it.  Siegendorf  advanced 
hastily,  but  by  the  form  and  step  perceived  that  the  intruder  could  be  no 
other  than  Conrad.  Touched  with  this  proof  of  filial  anxiety,  the  count 
quickened  his  Dace ;  but  he  was  startled  with  the  fierce  demeanour  and 
menacing  gesture  of  his  son. 
r  *  Stop  !*  said  the  latter,  in  an  imperious,  though  smothered  tone,  and 
while  they  were  yet  at  some  paces'  distance,  '  Before  we  approach  each 
other,  tell  me  whether  1  see  my  father  or  an  assassin  ?'— Siegendorf 
paused  in  astonishment ;  but  unable  to  understand  him,  advanced  near 

2d 
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euoug-h  to  perceive  that  he  was  extremely  pale  and  ag-itated  beyond  all 

common  convulsions  of  the  soul. 

'  Answer,  as  you  value  the  life  of  either !'  again  exclaimed  Conrad, 

motioning"  his  father  to  a  distance. 

'  Insolent  young-  man  !  to  what  would  you  have  me  answer  ?* 
'  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  the  murderer  of  Baron  Stralenheim  ? 

*  I  was  never  yet  the  murderer  of  any  man,'  replied  the  count  fiercely  j 
and  starting  in  his  turn  some  paces  back ; — '  What  is  it  you  mean  ?' 

*  Did  you  not  last  night  enter  the  secret  gallery  ? — Did  you  not  pene- 
trate to  the  chamber  of  Stralenheim  ? — Did  he' and  his  voice  sud- 
denly faltered, — '  Did  he  not  die  privately  by  your  hand  ?' 

The  count,  who  at  length  comprehended  the  horrible  mystery  included 
in  his  son's  words,  turned  pale  and  aghast :  while  Conrad,  bending  dis- 
trustfully forward,  gazed  at  him  as  though  his  very  soul  would  have 
passed  through  his  eyes,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  emotion 
w^hich  his  father  sustained.  The  wan  and  quivering  countenance  of  the 
latter  spoke  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

*  You  are  innocent  ?'  said  Conrad  emphatically. — In  terms  fearfully 
solemn,  the  count  uttered  an  imprecation  on  himself,  if  his  hand  had  ever 
executed,  or  his  heart  conceived,  a  project  of  deliberate  assassination. 

The  father  and  son  weighed  the  circumstances  of  their  case  hastily  but 
deliberately;  and  soon  come  to  the  conclusion   that  the  count  should 

instantly  leave  M ,  while  Conrad  remained  to  prosecute  the  inquiry 

respecting  the  death  of  the  baron.  This  suspicion  fell  upon  the  Hun- 
garian, but  it  did  not  escape  them,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  to  implicate  one  or  either  of  themselves.  No 
time  was,  therefore,  lost  in  making  preparations ;  and  in  due  time  the 
count  entered  Prague. 

Elevating  and  tumultuous  as  the  secret  feehngs  of  Siegendorf  became, 
the  deep-rooted  pride  of  his  nature,  nevertheless,  enabled  him  to  conceal 
them.  His  exterior  presented  a  man  chastened,  not  subdued : — self- 
governed,  not  humbled  -.—and  w^ho,  in  the  resumption  of  his  rank,  felt 
nothing  so  strongly  as  his  claim.  The  city  was  at  that  period  rising 
from  its  own  ashes.  Repeated  sieges  and  pillage  had  reduced  the  in- 
habitants to  despair,  when  the  treaty,*  which  was  on  the  point  of  being 
ratified,  once  more  awakened  all  to  vigorous  exertion.  The  states  were 
solemnly  assembling,  and  Siegendorf  presented  himself  before  them  like 
one  arisen  from  the  grave.  There  was  something  in  the  incident  pecu- 
liarly in  unison  with  the  whole  condition  of  society.  All  that  was  great 
or  illustrious  had  undergone  a  temporary  eclipse,  and  the  hearts  of  men 
leant  with  indulgence  to  every  thing  that  looked  like  the  restoration  of 
order.  Of  those  nobles  whom  the  count  formerly  believed  to  be  his 
enemies  many  had  disappeared,  as  he  had  prophetically  deemed  they 
•  The  peace  of  Prague,  signed  May,  1635. 
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would,  amidst  the  political  convulsions  of  the  times :  others,  who  re- 
tained only  a  confused  recollection  of  the  past,  were  struck  with  silent 
respect  at  his  appearance  and  demeanour ;  while  the  larg-er  body,  by 
whom  the  name  of  Sieg-endorf  was  habitually  honoured,  acknowledg-ed, 
after  little  hesitation,  the  family  lineaments  and  claims :  the  count  was 
received  as  its  g-enuine  representative  with  a  facility  which  he  had  no 
reason  to  expect :  its  estates  were  made  over  to  him ;  and  he  took 
formal  possession  of  all  the  privileg-es  and  rig-hts  of  nobility. 

The  proudly  cherished  hope  of  his  heart,  so  long'  deferred,  was  then 
at  leng-th  completed!  But  amid  reflections  thus  g-ratifying-,  the  count 
could  not  forget  that  two  acts  of  self-humiliation  yet  remained  to  be 
fulfilled,  before  he  could  so  discharg-e  the  past  from  his  mind  as  fully  to 
enjoy  the  future.  The  g-okl  of  the  miserable  Stralenheim  was  cankering* 
on  his  hands  and  in  his  heart.  Both  pride  and  sensibility  imperiously 
demanded  its  immediate  application  to  some  pious  purpose ;  and  it  was 
accepted  with  g-ratitude  by  the  relig-ious  of  a  neighbouring*  convent.  The 
second  act  of  duty,  though  not  less  indispensable,  carried  with  it  a  sort 
of  blended  feeling,  from  which  he  would  willingly  have  shrunk,  had 
decorum  permitted  :  the  self- acquittal  it  seemed  to  promise,  nevertheless, 
induced  him  to  fulfil  it ;  and,  with  a  lingering  and  reluctant  heart,  he 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  grave  of  his  father. 

His  return,  at  a  crisis  so  httle  expected,  seemed  to  operate  like  a  charm 
upon  every  individual  within  his  estates.  Crowds  to  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally unknown  hastened  to  greet  him.  Nature  herself  seemed  to 
welcome  his  approach,  and  to  put  forth  the  loveliest  colours  of  her 
loveliest  season.  Joy,  acclamation,  and  an  enlivening  spirit,  pursued 
his  footsteps  :  the  young  spoke  with  generous  indignation  of  the  reports 
handed  down  by  their  elders ;  while  the  latter,  to  whom  the  excesses  of 
his  youthful  days  were  known,  saw  v/ith  delight  and  surprise  the  alteration 
which  time  appeared  to  have  effected.  They  were  never  weary  of 
gazing  on  Josephine  and  her  blooming  boy  :  the  castle  was  presently  filled 
with  innumerable  retainers ;  together  with  all  the  pomp,  civil  or  military, 
of  a  baron  of  the  feudal  times  ;  and  it  was  at  the  crisis  of  universal  fes- 
tivity that  Conrad  arrived  to  partake  it.  From  him  the  count  learned 
that  the  Hungarian  had  baffled  all  research,  and  that  Stralenheim— un- 
known, unlamented — had  been  hurried  to  an  obscure  grave ;  and  that 
vague  depositions,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  magistrates  little  disposed  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  fate  of  an  alien,  seemed  all  the  reparation 
likely  to  attend  his  memory. 

On  lookmg  over  the  papers  of  his  father,  the  count  fell  upon  some 
which  related  to  himself :  they  were  of  a  nature  to  touch  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  his  soul ;  and  never  had  the  occurrences  of  his  early  life  been 
presented  in  colours  so  vivid,  or  so  touching,  as  in  the  affecting  com- 
ments which  solitude  and  affliction  left  his  father  leisure  to  make  upon 
them.     He  pursued  the  examination  with  still  increasing  interest  as  the 
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dates  grew  nearer  and  nearer  to  late  events.  At  leng-th  he  reached  that 
which  ascertained  the  exact  period  of  Conrad's  departure  from  the  castle. 
The  chain  there  snapt !  But  while  the  mutilated  and  imperfect  frag- 
ments announced  no  reality,  they  left  a  field  for  conjecture  respecting-  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  at  once  singular  and  alarming-.  With  conjecture, 
indeed,  the  count  had  been  before  too  busy ;  but  never  had  his  imagi- 
nation extended  to  that  fearful  point  which  now  indistinctly  presented 
itself.  A  palpitation  seized  his  heart:  his  head  swam,  his  eyes  were 
darkened :  by  a  violent  effort  he  again  attempted  to  read,  but  all  that  fol- 
lowed seemed  confusion  and  mystery.  The  remaining  papers  of  the 
afflicted  and  venerable  parent  tended  only  to  discover  a  broken  heart — a 
heart  deeply  lacerated  by  his  son,  and  finally  broken  by  some  inexplicable 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  Conrad.  What  an  image  to  present  to  his 
eyes  who  was  now  in  turn  become  a  father,  and  who  had  already  learnt 
to  fear  that  he  might  not  prove  a  happy  one  !  The  fatal  billet  sent  to 
Hamburg,  which  consigned  him  to  poverty — nay,  in  iis  effect,  almost  to 
madness — had  been  written  immediately  under  the  influence  of  a  re- 
sentment excited  in  his  father  by  the  desertion  of  Conrad  ;  and  that  he 
had  himself  consequently  owed  to  the  imprudence  of  the  latter  in  quitting 
Bohemia  the  most  afflicting  calamity  of  his  life. —Yet  that  imprudence, 
fatal  as  it  proved,  and  sullied  as  it  possibly  had  been  by  errors  of  a  less 
venial  nature,  was,  at  worst,  in  itself  only  the  pardonable  conse- 
quence of  filial  fondness  and  duty !  at  least  thus  officiously  argued  the 
heart  of  the  count. — Ay,  indeed !  Who  testified  this  ? — Conrad  !  and 
Conrad  only  ! — but  his  subsequent  conduct  had  confirmed  it  !^ — How  ?  in 
what  instance  ? — He  had  adopted  the  cause  of  his  family  : — Was  it  not 
his  own  ? — By  an  effort  of  painful  and  humiliating  duphcity  he  had  ex- 
tricated his  father  from  disgrace: — Could  any  thing  but  his  father's 
personal  appearance  at  Prague  have  saved  him  from  that  of  illegitimacy  ? 
Conrad's  conduct,  too,  seemed  to  beget  suspicion ;  and,  after  the  first 
meeting  between  himself  and  his  father,  had  been  little  at  the  castle  of 
Siegendorf.  His  manners,  when  there,  were  forbidding ;  his  com- 
munications cold  and  unsatisfactory:  he  sought  no  intercourse;  he 
desired  no  confidence ;  he  delighted  only,  as  it  appeared,  in  such  sports 
or  exercises  as  withdrew  him  from  his  parents  ;  and  behind  the  more 
prominent  features  of  his  character  a  discerning  eye  might  perceive 
some,  which  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  dark  shadow,  inspired  an  appre- 
hension the  more  acute  from  their  very  indistinctness.  Alas !  was  such 
then  in  reality  the  darling  son  of  Siegendorf;  the  promised  comforter 
of  his  future  life  ;  the  cherished  being  on  whom  he  had  gazed  in  child- 
hood, and  so  ardently  desired  to  elevate  to  that  point  where  fortune  in 
very  mahce  had  placed  him  ! 

Unable  to  control  or  endure  these  gloomy  ideas,  the  count  at  length 
quitted  his  own  estates,  and  fixed  his  temporary  residence  at  Prague.  He 
was  received  there  by  the  ministers  of  the  imperial  court  with  a  dis- 
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tinction  eminently  flattering  to  his  public  character,  and  which,  if  it 
aflforded  no  real  solace  to  his  feelings,  at  least  diminished  their  acuteness, 
and  forced  him  upon  occupations  that  expelled  the  eternal  recollection 
of  himself.  The  kingdom,  torn  by  a  series  of  fierce  and  bloody  contests, 
prepared  at  length  to  enjoy  the  peace  for  which  it  ardently  panted.  The 
preliminaries,  so  long  in  agitation,  had,  in  the  bare  prospect,  awakened 
the  spirit  of  the  people ;  and  the  ratification,  recently  signed,  communi- 
cated that  transport  peculiar  to  a  suffering  multitude.  A  day  of  festivity 
was  named :  solemn  thanks,  and  every  ceremony,  religious  or  civil,  were 
appointed  to  attend  it ;  and  man,  in  recovering  a  blessing  of  v/hich  he  so 
often  voluntarily  deprives  himself,  seemed  tc  beheve  he  could  want  no 
other. 

At  sun- rise  on  the  appointed  day  every  window  of  the  city  had  been 
decorated  with  flowers  or  streamers  :  frankincense  from  the  censers  per- 
fumed the  air ;  consecrated  images  were  offered  with  devout  awe  from 
hand  to  hand ;  and  processions  of  the  various  religious  orders  were  seen 
passing  in  diflferent  directions.  The  states  moved  solemnly  towards  the 
great  church,  and  during  the  service  there  Siegendorf  was  deeply  affected. 
From  the  posture  in  which  he  had  mechanically  continued,  the  count  was 
at  length  roused  by  the  rush  of  the  multitude  around,  and  the  grand 
burst  of  the  Te  Deum.  He  arose  with  the  rest :  when,  casting  his  eye, 
from  the  elevated  situation  in  which  he  stood,  upon  the  long  though 
distant  line  of  human  faces  beneath,  he  suddenly  fancied  he  saw  that  of 
the  Hungarian  amongst  them.  He  looked  again,  but  the  vision  had 
vanished,  and  the  procession  quitted  the  church. 

The  name  of  Kruitzner,  articulated  precisely  at  this  moment,  in  that 
low,  deep,  and  deliberate  tone  which  makes  itself  heard  even  amid  general 
clamour,  suddenly  arrested  the  attention  of  the  count.  Without  suffi- 
cient presence  of  mind  to  recollect  the  danger  of  recognising  the  name, 
Siegendorf  turned  hastily  towards  the  speaker,  and  within  the  distance 
of  a  very  few  paces  again  beheld  the  features  of  the  Hungarian.  Siegen- 
dorf, perceiving  him  again  about  to  escape  among  the  multitude,  stretched 
out  his  arm  to  detain  him :  but  the  strong  emotion  of  his  own  mind 
caused  him  at  the  same  moment  to  stagger ;  and  as  the  accompanying 
change  of  countenance  announced  an  indisposition  that  almost  ap- 
proached to  swooning,  the  action  v/as  misconstrued.  The  zeal  of  those 
near  made  them  press  closely  around ;  aiid  before  his  powers  of  recol- 
lection returned,  he  found  himself  dragged  not  merely  from  the  spot, 
but  even  from  all  probability  of  regainiug  it.  He  could  not  fly  to  Jose- 
phine for  solace.  She  was  ignorant  of  the  dark  and  complicated  history 
his  recollections  involved.  The  feelings  of  Conrad  he  had  but  too  much 
reason  to  know  rarely  accorded  witli  his.  It  was,  nevertheless,  to 
Conrad — and  to  Conrad  only,  he  conld  venture  to  communicate  them  ! 
Yet  even  this  relief  was  denied ;  for  the  latter,  though  summoned,  was 
many  hours  before  he  appeared,     Flis  arrival  brought  no  relief;  and. 
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while  the  count's  ag-itation  continued,  a  strang-er  demanaea  admittance — 
it  was  the  Hung-arian. 

They  stood  in  the  inner  but  most  raag-nificent  hall  of  the  palace.  It 
was  of  Gothic  architecture,  grand,  spacious,  and  g-loomy.  The  last 
rays  of  a  western  sun  shot  obliquely  between  the  massy  pillars,  and  g-ilded 
the  trophies  and  banners  of  the  family  of  Sieg-endorf  as  they  were  sus- 
pended around.  The  count  himself  was  at  the  upper  end.  He  was 
splendidly  habited  for  the  ceremony  of  the  morning*,  and  the  insig-nia  of 
various  orders  with  w^hich  he  had  been  invested  sparkled  at  his  bosom. 
Conrad,  so  lately  entered,  had  not  yet  thrown  aside  the  hig-h  military 
plume  or  the  sabre  by  which  the  younger  nobility  had  been  universally 
disting-uished ;  and  the  appearance  of  both  was  in  sing-ular  contrast  to  the 
simple,  thoug-h  characteristic  g-arb  of  the  Hung-arian,  who  stood  in  dark 
shadow  below. 

'  Your  people,'  said  he,  '  I  understand,  have  made  inquiries  concerning* 
me  : — I  am  here  !' — 

*  It  was  by  my  order  that  you  were  soug-ht,*  said  the  count :  '  The 
monitor  within  will  sufficiently  explain  my  motive  ! — You  stand  suspected 
of  an  atrocious  crime — the  murder  of  Baron  Stralenheim. 

'  I  deny  the  crime  altogether  I' 

•  Upon  what  g-round  ?' 

'  Because  I  know  the  criminal.* 

'  Name  him !' 

'  He  stands  beside  you !' — and  he  pointed  to  Conrad. — The  count,  who 
had  roused  his  whole  soul  to  dare  the  accusation  in  his  own  person,  re- 
coiled speechless  and  ag-hast.  But  perceiving-  Conrad  start  forward  to 
aim  a  desperate  veng-eance  at  his  accuser,  he  threw  himself  without  hesi- 
tation between  them. 

'  Count,'  said  the  Hungarian,  who  attentively  scrutinised  the  looks  of 
the  latter,  *  I  came  hither  with  no  lig"ht  or  fluctuating-  resolution. — Yet 
let  me  premise  that  I  soug-ht  not  this  occasion.  By  what  extraordinary 
calculation,  indeed,  could  I  suspect  that  among-  senators  and  nobles  I 
should  behold  the  forlorn  and  destitute  Kruitzner  ?  Before  we  proceed 
further,  answer  me  at  once,  who  profited  by  the  murder  of  Baron  Stralen- 
heim ?  My  narrative,'  continued  he,  perceiving-  the  count  had  no  words 
to  interrupt  him,  '  will  be  long- :  it  will  include  a  period  to  the  events  of 
which  you  are  probably  a  strang-er,  and  an  accusation  no  less  deadly  to 
your  peace  than  that  you  have  already  heard.  Dare  you  protect  me  ? — 
Dare  you  enjoin  me  to  proceed  ?' 

Sieg-endorf  would  have  spoken,  but  his  lips  refused  their  office. 
Conrad,  whom  it  seemed  to  have  roused,  awakened  to  curiosity  by  the 
whole  of  this  extraordinary  exordium,  leant  with  an  undaunted  and  con- 
temptuous air  ag-ainst  the  pillar  near  which  he  stood.  He  had  detached 
his  sabre  from  his  side,  and  occupied  himself  in  forming-  fantastic  lines 
with  it  on  the  marble  below. 
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'  Proceed  safely,'  said  he  :  '  the  tale  will,  no  doubt,  be  worthy  of  the 
relater  : — but  is  it  worthy  of  my  father  to  listen  to  it  ?' 

'  It  will  be  unnecessary,'  said  the  Hung-arian,  *  to  enter  into  any  detail 
that  respects  only  myself. — I  was  thrown  early  upon  the  world,  and  am, 
what  it  has  made  me  ! — Circumstances  induced  me  to  spend  the  winter 

that  preceded  your  arrival  at  M at  Frankfort,  where  I  learned  that 

a  military  party  had  secured,  upon  the  borders  of  Lusatia,  a  desperate 
band  of  men,  who  invested  the  forests  of  Bohemia,  and  whom  either 
accident,  or  sdvag-e  audacity,  had  carried  beyond  their  accustomed  haunts. 
Some  among"  them  were  reported  to  be  of  disting-uished  rank,  and  mili- 
tary veng-eance  had  been,  therefore,  suspended.  The  birth  and  fortune 
of  one  of  them  were  said  to  be  princely  :  miraculous  stories  were  related 
both  of  his  natural  and  acquired  advantag-es  :  his  person  was  exag-g-erated 
to  something"  super-human,  both  as  to  strength  and  to  beauty;  his 
prowess  was  deemed  unrivalled;  and  his  influence,  not  only  over  his 
associates,  but  even  with  those  who  should  have  been  his  judg-es,  was 
represented  to  be  almost  that  of  witchcraft.  I  had  no  faith  in  the  in- 
fluence of  any  advantag-e  v/here  the  latter  were  concerned,  but  that  of 
wealth  ;  and  I,  therefore,  concluded  he  was  rich.  My  curiosity,  as  well 
as  some  other  feehng-s,  was  excited ;  and  I  made  it  my  employment  to 
seek  this  extraordinary  and  mysterious  being-.  I  was  left  to  the  burning-s 
of  my  own  impatience,  when,  by  accident,  and  in  the  public  square,  I 
encountered  your  son.  My  eye  no  sooner  fell  upon  his,  than  I  said  to 
myself  '  this  is  the  man  !'  and  I  felt  an  ill-founded  assurance,  as  it  after- 
wards proved,  that  I  had  discovered  my  point  of  fortune.  I  made  it  my 
business  to  court  his  acquaintance :  our  intercourse  increased :  my 
hopes  increased  with  it :  and  though  I  could  not  fathom  the  motives  of 
his  irregular  conduct,  I  made  myself,  less  I  must  confess  by  his  choice 
than  sufferance,  the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Silesia.  You  are  no 
strang-er,  count,  to  the  event  that  rendered  us  mutually  serviceable  to 
Baron  Stralenheim  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder;  nor  to  the  indiscreet 
gratitude  of  the  latter,  throug-h  which  we  became  inmates  of  the  prince's 

house  at  M .     How  extraordinary !  how  memorable  to  all  were  the 

scenes  that  passed  there  !' 

*  Your  story  is  excellent,'  said  Conrad.     *  Proceed !' 

'  It   will  improve,'   replied  the  Hung-arian,   bitterly.     '  At  M- I 

became  the  victim  of  a  disg-raceful  calumny!  and  by  means  of  the 
spring-  door  in  my  chamber  I  witnessed  your  assassination  of  the  baron. 
Self-preservation  then  called  loudly  upon  me ;  and  hurrying-  from  a 
spot  where  I  should  infallibly  have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  I  concealed  myself 
in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  I  there  learnt  enoug-h  to 
ascertain  that  all  power  was  in  the  hand  of  the  murderer :  and,  thoug-h 
by  some  act  of,  to  me,  inscrutable  foresig-ht,  Kruitzner  and  his  family 
had,  indeed,  escaped  every  thing-  but  infamy,  I  could  gain  no  further 
tidings  concerning  them  until  I  suddenly  met  Count  Siegendorf.     You 
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now  know  the  extent  of  the  secret  I  am  possessed  of! — Consider  its 
value  well  before  you  dismiss  me.  My  hfe  is  a  Hfe  of  hardship  and  ne- 
cessity— it  is  in  your  power  to  make  it  otherwise ! — You  are  affluent, 
and  rank  hig-h  in  the  state.' 

'  I  understand  you  !'  said  the  count;  and  he  opened  a  door  that  ad- 
mitted to  one  turret  of  the  castle,  of  which  he  knew  ail  other  egress  was 
barred :  the  Hung^arian  started,  and  his  presence  of  mind  evidently 
failed  him.  He  looked  around  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  conscious 
that,  relying"  on  a  sanguine  hope,  he  has  ventured  too  far,  and  neither 
knows  how  to  stand  his  g-round  nor  to  recede ;  yet  he  read  truth  and 
security  in  the  countenance  of  Sieg-endorf,  althoug-h  not  unming-led  with 
contempt,  and  entered  the  place  pointed  out  to  him. 

'  You  have  done  well,'  said  Conrad,  raising*  his  head  at  the  near 
approach  of  his  father,  *  to  listen  to  this  man's  story. — The  evil  we 
cannot  measure,  we  cannot  g-uard  ag-ainst : — but  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
temporise  further — He  must  be  silenced  more  effectually !' — ^The  count 
started.  —  '  With  you,'  pursued  Conrad,  drawing*  nearer  and  dropping-  his 
voice,  *  it  would  be  unwise  long-er  to  dissemble. — His  narration  is  true.\ 

Sieg-endorf,  past  all  power  of  replying-,  motioned  to  his  son  to  leave 
him ;  and,  circumstanced  as  he  now  found  himself  even  within  his  own 
palace  walls,  no  certainty  remained  of  saving-  the  Hung-arian  but  that  o. 
instantly  liberating-  him.  Sieg-endorf,  actuated  by  an  impulse  of  honour- 
able desperation,  not  wholly  unming-led,  however,  with  an  indistinct  hope 
of  silencing-  the  accuser,  hastily  therefore  tore  the  jewels  from  his  bosom 
and  hat,  and  mounted  the  steps.  The  Hung-arian,  who  had  miscalculated 
the  dang-er  of  the  enterprise,  readily  accepted  the  count's  proposal ;  and, 
dreading-  Conrad's  vengeance,  hastily  quitted  Bohemia,  and  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of. 

Whether  Conrad  and  his  father  ever  met  ag-ain,  the  spirits  that  have 
long-  since  piung-ed  into  eternity  alone  can  tell : — on  this  side  of  it  they 
saw  each  other  no  more.  A  considerable  period  elapsed  without  realising- 
the  hopes  or  fears  of  the  count,  when  his  duty  as  a  senator  suddenly 
made  that  terrible  demand  upon  his  fortitude  which  the  heart  of  the 
miserable  father  had  already  deprecated.  A  strong-  military  force,  acting- 
under  the  orders  of  the  state,  was  deputed  to  extirpate  a  licentious  troop 
of  borderers  that  harassed  the  country  on  the  side  next  Franconia.  The 
count,  ere  the  fatal  mandate  was  sig-ned  by  himself,  made  every  possible 
effort,  even  of  the  most  dang-erous  kind,  to  ascertain  their  number  and 
their  leaders : — unhappily  he  learnt  both  too  late : — Conrad,  whose 
savag-e  and  ferocious  pleasures  had  led  him  ag-ain  to  join  his  former 
associates,  had  been  cut  down  in  a  skirmish,  tog-ether  with  many  others, 
amidst  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  by  the  sabre  of  an  Austrian  hussar. 
He  fell,  indeed,  undisting-uished :  but,  living-  or  dead,  there  was  no  form 
like  his,  and  it  was  recog-nised,  as  soon  as  seen,  by  the  commanding- 
officer.    Consideration  for  the  rank  of  Conrad,  as  well  as  for  the  affliction 
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of  his  family,  induced  the  state  to  consig-n  the  trespasses  of  the  former 
to  oblivion :  it  was,  therefore,  permitted  that  he  should  be  privately  in- 
terred, and  the  count,  despite  of  all  remonstrance,  attended  in  person. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  all  was  painfully  expiated,  and  was  conveyed 
from  the  spot,  never  more  to  revisit  it  while  vital  consciousness  re- 
mained. 

The  count  expired  in  the  forty-eig'hth  year  of  his  ag-e,  and  amidst  the 
plenitude  of  all  those  enjoyments  In  which  he  had  once  soug-ht  felicity  : 
yet  through  a  sing-ular  chance,  doubtless  aided  by  afflicting*  recollections, 
precisely  six-and-twenty  years  from  the  day  on  which  he  first  quitted 
Bohemia.  He  was  buried  in  the  same  vault  with  his  father  and  Conrad.— 
If  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes  should  appear  to  exceed  that  of  his 
errors,  let  ii;  be  remembered  how  easily  both  might  have  been  avoided : 
since  an  adherence  to  his  duties  at  almost  any  one  period  of  his  life 
would  have  spared  him  more  than  half  his  sufferings.  Josephine  Hved 
long"  enough  to  see  Bohemia  happy  under  the  wise  administration  of  her 
son  Marcellin. 
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In  travelling  through  the  western  part  of  New  England,  not  long- 
since,  I  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  one  of  the  beautiful  villages  of  that 
reg'ion.  '  It  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  some  fine  rich  meadows,  lying 
about  one  of  the  prettiest  little  rivers  in  the  world.  While  there,  I  went 
one  morning  to  the  top  of  a  little  sand- hill,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  I  saw  the  white  houses  under  the  shade 
of  the  old  elms,  the  neat  painted  fences  before  them,  and  the  border  of 
brig-ht  green  turf  on  either  side  of  the  road,  which  the  inhabitants  kept 
as  clean  as  the  grass-plots  of  their  gardens. — I  saw  the  river  winding- 
av/ay  to  the  south,  between  leaning  trees,  and  thick  shrubs  and  vines, 
the  hills  rising  g-ently  to  the  west  of  the  villag-e,  covered  with  orchards 
and  woods  and  openings  of  pasture-g-round ;  the  rich  level  meadows  to 
the  east,  and  beyond  them,  at  no  great  distance,  the  craggy  mountains, 
rising  almost  perpendicularly,  as  if  placed  there  to  heighten,  by  their 
rugged  aspect,  the  soft  beauty  of  the  scene  below  them.  If  the  view  was 
striking  in  itself,  it  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  circumstances  of  life 
and  splendour  belonging*  to  the  weather,  the  hour,  and  the  season.  The 
wide  circle  of  verdure,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  stood,  was  loaded  and 
almost  crushed  by  one  of  those  profuse  dews  w^hich  fall  in  that  climate, 
on  a  clear  summer's  night,  and  glittered  under  a  bright  sun  and  a  sky  of 
transparent  blue.  The  trees  about  me  were  noisy  with  birds ;  the 
bob-o'hncoln  rose  singings  from  the  grass  to  sink  in  the  grass  again, 
when. his  strain  was  ended;  and  the  cas-bird  squalled  in  the  thicket, 
in  spite  of  the  boy  who  was  trying-  to  stone  it  out.     Then  there  was 
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the  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  resounding'  voice  ol  the  pan^-bird,  the 
mysterious  note  of  the  pork-driver,  and  the  chatter  of  swallows  dartii:ig 
to  and  fro.  As  a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  this  natural  music,  there  was 
heard  at  times  the  deep  and  tremulous  sound  of  the  river  breaking-  over  a 
mill-dam  at  some  distance. 

There  is  an  end  of  gazing  at  the  finest  sights,  and  of  listening  to  the 
most  ag-reeable  sounds.  I  had  turned  to  go  down  the  hill,  when  I 
observed  a  respectable-looking  old  man  sitting  near  me,  on  the  edge 
of  a  rock  that  projected  a  little  way  out  of  the  ground.  At  the  very 
first  glance  I  set  him  down  for  one  of  the  ancient  yeomanry  of  our 
country ;  for  his  sturdy  frame  and  large  limbs  had  evidently  been  ren- 
dered sturdier  and  larger  by  labour  and  hardship,  and  old  ag-e  had  only 
taken  away  the  appearance  of  agility  without  impairing  his  natural  air 
of  strength.  I  am  accustomed  to  look  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  as 
well  as  respect,  on  these  remnants  of  a  hardy  and  useful  generation.  I 
see  in  them  the  men  who  have  hewed  down  the  forests  and  tamed  the 
soil  of  the  fair  country  we  inhabit ;  who  built  the  roads  we  travel,  over 
mountains  and  across  morasses,  and  who  planted  the  hill- sides  with 
orchards,  of  which  we  idly  gather  the  fruit.  From  the  attention  with 
which  the  old  man  was  looking  at  the  surrounding  prospect,  I  judged 
that  he  was  come  to  the  hill  on  the  same  errand  with  myself,  and,  on 
entering  into  conversation  with  him,  I  found  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. He  had  lived  in  the  villag-e  when  a  boy ;  he  had  been  absent 
from  it  nearly  sixty  years,  and  now,  having  occasion  to  pass  through 
it  on  a  journey  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  he  was  trying- 
to  recollect  its  features  from  the  little  eminence  by  which  it  was 
overlooked.  '  I  can  hardly,'  said  he,  '  satisfy  myself  that  this  is  the 
place  in  which  I  passed  my  boyish  days.  It  is  true,  that  the  river  is 
still  yonder,  and  this  is  the  hill  where  I  played  when  a  child,  and  those 
mountains,  with  their  rocks  and  woods,  look  to  me  as  they  did  then. 
That  small  peak  lies  still  in  the  lap  of  the  larger  and  loftier  ridge  that 
stretches  like  a  semicircle  around  it.  There  are  the  same  smooth 
meadows  to  the  east,  and  the  same  fine  ascent  to  the  west  of  the  village. 
But  the  old  dwellings  have  been  pulled  down,  and  new  ones  built  in  their 
stead,  the  trees  under  which  I  have  sat  in  my  childhood  have  decayed  or 
been  cut  down,  and  others  have  been  planted;  the  very  roads  have 
changed  their  places,  and  the  rivulets,  that  turned  my  little  machinery, 
are  dried  up>  Do  you  see,'  said  he,  pointing  with  his  staff,  '  that  part 
of  the  meadow  that  runs  up  like  a  little  creek  or  bay  between  the  spurs 
of  the  upland,  and  comes  close  to  the  highway  ?  A  brook  formerly  came 
down  to  that  spot,  and  lost  itself  in  the  marshy  soil,  but  its  bed,  as  you 
see,  is  now  dry,  and  only  serves  as  a  channel  to  carry  off  the  super- 
abundance of  the  rains.  That  part  of  the  meadow  is  now  covered  with 
thick  and  tall  grass,  but  I  well  remember  when  it  was  overgrown  with 
bushes    and  water- flags,   among  which    many   old   decaying  trunks  of 
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trees  served  as  a  kind  of  causeways  over  a  quagrnire,  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  impassable.  It  was  a  spot  of  evil  report  in  the  village, 
for  it  was  said  that  lig-hts  had  been  seen  at  nig-ht  moving*  among  the 
thickets,  and  strange  noises  had  been  heard  from  the  ground — gurgling 
and  half- smothered  sounds,  as  of  a  living  creature  strangled  in  the  midst 
of  sods  and  water.  It  was  said,  also,  that  glimpses  of  something  white 
had  been  seen  gliding  among  the  bushes,  and  that  often  the  rank  vege- 
tation had  been  observed  to  be  fearfully  agitated,  as  if  the  earth 
shuddered  at  the  spot  where  innocent  blood  had  been  shed.  Some 
fearful  deed,  it  was  said,  had  doubtless  been  done  there.  It  was  thought 
by  some,  that  a  child  had  been  strangled  and  thrown  into  the  quagmire 
I*y  its  unnatural  mother ;  and  by  others,  that  a  traveller  had  been  mur- 
dered there,  for  the  sake  of  his  money.  Nobody  cared,  after  dark,  to 
travel  the  road,  which  wound  about  the  base  of  this  hill,  and  thus  kept 
longer  beside  the  edge  of  the  fen  than  it  does  now.  I  remember  being- 
drawn  once  or  twice  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  place,  in  company  with 
another  lad  of  my  ag-e.  We  stole  in  silence  along  the  old  logs,  speaking" 
to  each  other  in  whispers,  and  our  hair  stood  on  end  at  the  sight  of  the 
white  bones  lying  about.  They  were  the  bones  of  cattle  who  had  sunk 
'nto  the  mire,  and  could  not  be  drag-ged  out,  or  had  perished  before  they 
were  found.  There  is  a  story  about  that  spot,'  continued  the  old  man, 
*  which  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  hear,  and  if  you  will  please  to  be 
seated  on  this  rock,  I  will  tell  it.' 

There  was  something  in  the  old  man's  conversation  which  denoted  a 
degree  of  intelligence  and  education  superior  to  what  I  expected  from 
his  appearance.  I  was  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  story  would  follow 
such  an  introduction ;  I  sat  down,  therefore,  by  his  side,  on  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  and  he  went  on  as  follows  : 

It  is  a  story  that  I  heard  from  my  grandmother,  a  good  old  Dutch 
lady,  belonging  to  a  family  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  place.  The  Dutch 
from  the  north  river,  and  the  Yankees  from  the  Connecticut,  came  into 
the  valley  about  the  same  time,  and  settled  upon  these  rich  meadows. 
Which  were  the  first  comers,  I  am  unable  to  tell ;  I  have  heard  different 
accounts  of  the  matter,  but  the  traditions  of  the  Dutch  families  gave  the 
priority  to  their  own  ancestors,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  them  in  the 
right;  for,  although  it  was  not  uncommon,  in  those  days,  for  the  restless 
Yankee  to  settle  in.  a  neighbourhood  of  Dutchmen,  yet  it  was  a  rare 
thing  for  the  quiet  Hollander  voluntarily  to  plant  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a  bustling  Yankee  settlement.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that, 
about  ninety  years  ago,  a  little  neighbourhood  had  been  formed  of  the 
descendants  of  both  the  emigrants  from  Holland  and  those  from  England. 
At  first,  the  different  races  looked  sourly  upon  each  other,  but  the  daily 
sight  of  each  other's  faces,  and  the  need  of  each  other's  kindness  and 
assistance   soon  brought  them  to  live  upon  friendly  terms.     The  Dutch- 
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man  learned  to  salute  his  neig-hbour  in  bad  English,  and  the  Yankee 
beg-an  to  make  advances  towards  driving*  a  barg-ain,  in  worse  Dutch. 

Jacob,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Yok  Suydam,  was  one  of  these 
early  Dutch  planters,  and  Jedidiah  Williams,  his  neig-hbour,  one  of  the 
first  Yankees  who  sat  down  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  Williams  was  a 
man  of  a  hard  countenance  and  severe  manners,  who  had  been  a  deacon 
of  the  church  in  the  parish  he  had  left,  and  who  did  not,  as  I  have 
known  some  people  do,  forg-et  his  relig-ion  when  it  ceased  to  be  of  any 
service  to  him  in  his  worldly  concerns.  He  was  as  grave  in  his  de- 
meanour, as  g-uarded  in  his  speech,  and  as  constant  in  his  devotions,  as 
ever,  notwithstanding*  that  these  qualities  in  his  character  were  less 
prized  in  his  new  situation  than  they  had  been  in  Connecticut.  The 
place  had  as  yet  no  minister ;  but  Williams  contrived  to  collect  every 
Sunday  a  few  of  the  neig^hbours  at  his  house  to  perform  the  weekly 
v/orship.  On  a  still  summer  morning'>  you  mig-ht  hear  him  doling  out 
a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  or  reading-  a  sermon  of  some  godly  divine  of 
the  day,  in  a  sort  of  nasal  recitation,  which  could  be  distinguished, 
swelling  over  the  noises  of  his  pigs  and  poultry,  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  dwelling.  Honest  Yok  read  his  Bible,  too, 
but  he  read  it  in  Dutch,  and  excused  himself  from  attending  the  meet- 
ings at  WiUiams's  house,  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  language 
in  which  the  exercises  were  held.  Instead,  however,  of  confining  himself 
to  the  house  during  the  whole  Sunday,  like  WilHams,  he  would  some- 
times stray  out  into  his  fields,  to  look  at  his  cattle  and  his  crops,  and 
was  known  once  or  twice  to  he  down  on  the  grass  under  a  tree,  in  the 
corner  of  one  of  his  inclosures,  where  the  rustling  of  his  Indian  corn, 
and  the  hum  of  the  bees  among  the  pumpkin  blossoms,  would  put  him 
to  sleep.  The  rest  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  he  passed  in 
smoking  his  pipe  under  a  rude  kind  of  piazza  in  front  of  his  house, 
looking  out  over  the  rich  meadows  which  he  had  lately  cleared  of  their 
wood,  or  listening  to  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  read  to  him  by 
one  of  his  daughters.  He  was  also  less  guarded  in  his  language  than 
suitod  the  precise  notions  of  Williams  ;  the  words  *  duyvel'  or  '  donner,* 
or  some  such  unnecessary  exclamation,  would  often  slip  out  of  his  mouth 
in  the  haste  of  conversation.  But  there  was  another  practice  of  Yok's, 
which  was  still  less  to  the  taste  of  his  neighbour.  As  was  the  case  with 
most  of  the  Dutch  planters  at  that  time,  his  house  swarmed  v/ith  negro 
domestics,  and  among  the  merry,  sleek-faced  blacks,  that  jabbered  Dutch 
and  eat  sour  crout  in  his  kitchen,  there  was  one  v/ho  could  play  tolerably 
on  the  fiddle.  Yok  did  not  suffer  this  talent  to  lie  useless.  On  every 
New  Year's  eve,  and  not  on  that  alone,  but  on  many  a  long  and  bright 
winter  evening  that  followed  it,  when  the  snow  looked  whiter  than  ever 
in  the  moonlight,  ani  you  could  see  the  little  wedges  of  frost  floating 
and  glistening  in  the  air,  the  immense  fire-place  in  the  long  kitchen  was 
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piled  with  dry  hickory,  the  negro  Orpheus  was  mounted  on  a  high  bench, 
and  the  brawny  youths  and  ruddy  g-irls  of  the  place  danced  to  the  music 
till  the  cocks  crew. — Yok's  own  daughters,  the  prettiest  maidens  that 
ever  ran  in  the  woods  of  a  new  settlement,  were  allowed  to  acquit 
themselves  exceedingly  well  on  these  occasions  ;  but  the  performances  of 
Yok  himself  extorted  universal  admiration.  Old  as  he  was,  and  he  did 
not  lack  many  winters  of  sixty,  whenever  he  came  on  the  floor,  which 
was  generally  just  before  the  breaking- up  of  the  revel,  the  youngest  and 
most  active  of  his  guests  acknowledged  themselves  outdone.  He  exe- 
cuted the  double  shuffle  with  incredible  dexterity,  drummed  with  his, 
heels  on  the  floor  till  you  would  have  thought  the  drumming  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  fiddle,  and  threw  the  joints  of  his  limbs  into  the  most 
gracefully  acute  angles  that  can  be  imagined. 

Jedidiah,  of  course,  did  not  suffer  these  irregularities  of  his  neighbour 
to  pass  unrebuked,  and  Yok  always  took  his  admonitions  kindly  enough, 
although  without  much  disposition  to  profit  by  them.  He  invariably 
apologized  by  sayii^  that  he  was  a  Dutchman,  that  he  followed  the 
customs  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  practices  of  his  fathers  before  him ; 
and  that  it  did  not  become  the  like  of  him  to  presume  to  be  wiser  or 
better  than  his  ancestors,  who  were  honest  men,  and  who,  he  believed, 
had  gone  to  heaven.  The  appearance  of  respect,  however,  with  which 
he  received  these  reproofs,  went  far  to  reconcile  Jedidiah  to  his  practical 
neglect  of  them,  and  a  kind  of  friendship  at  length  grew  up  between 
the  two  settlers  and  their  families.  Yok's  pretty  daughters  came  con- 
stantly to  attend  Williams's  meetings,  and  Williams's  son  was  a  fre- 
quent and  welcome  visitor  at  the  house  of  the  hearty  and  hospitable 
Dutchman. 

Yok's  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  negro  domestics  1  have  men- 
tioned, consisted  only  of  himself  and  his  two  daughters.  Mary,  the 
elder,  was  somewhat  tall,  with  a  dehcate  shape,  and  a  peaceful  innocent 
look.  The  climate,  and  three  generations  of  American  descent,  had 
completely  done  away  in  her  personal  appearance  all  traces  of  her  Dutch 
extraction,  except  the  fair  hair  and  the  light  blue  eye. — She  was  a 
sincere,  single-hearted  creature,  whom  the  experience  of  eighteen  years 
had  not  taught  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  treachery  in  the  world. 
It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  move  her  either  to  smiles  or  to  tears,  and 
had  she  lived  in  this  novel-reading  age,  she  would  have  been  inevitably 
spoiled.  As  it  was,  the  poor  girl  had  no  book  but  the  Bible,  of  which  there 
were  in  Yok's  family  several  copies  in  the  old  Dutch  letter,  and  she  was 
forced  to  content  herself  with  weeping  over  the  fortunes  of  Ruth  and  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Geshie,  her  sister,  little  more  than  a  year 
younger,  had  an  appearance  of  firmer  and  more  sanguine  health  than 
Mary,  and  all  that  excess  of  animal  spirits  and  love  of  mirth,  with  which 
youth  and  high  health  are  generally  accom.panied.  She  was  ruddier, 
shorter  in  stature,  and  fuller  in  her  proportions  than  the  elder  sister,  and 
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under  the  shade  of  her  thick  brown  hair,  her  brig-ht  eye  shone  out  with 
a  look  so  arch  and  full  of  mischief,  that,  like  the  sun  in  June,  it  was  not 
a  thing-  to  look  long*  upon.  Tlie  two  sisters,  thoug-h  so  Httle  alike,  were 
both  as  kind  and  g-ood  as  the  day  is  long-,  and  were  acknowledg-ed  to  be 
the  handsomest  g-irls  in  the  settlement.  People,  however,  were  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  which  was  the  handsomer  and  more  ag-reeable  of  the 
two.  The  g-reater  number  g-ave  the  preference  to  the  blooming-  and 
sprig-htly  Geshie,  but  James  WilHams,  the  son  of  Jedidiah,  thought 
differently 

Young-  Williams,  who  had  come  with  his  father  to  the  new  settlement, 
was  a  frank,  hig-h- spirited,  g-iddy  young-  fellow.  He  had  given  some 
proofs  of  forwardness  in  early  youth,  and  his  father  had  set  his  heart 
upon  seeing-  him  one  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the  church, 
emulating  in  the  pulpit  the  eloquence  of  Solomon  Stoddard,  and  the 
sound  doctrine  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  had  sent  him  to  Yale  college 
to  furnish  his  mind  with  the  necessary  worldly  learning,  trusting  to  his 
own  prayers  and  to  Providence  for  the  piety  that  was  to  fit  him  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  But  his  expectations  were  wretchedly  disap- 
pointed, for  the  young  man  proved  refractory  under  the  discipline  of  a 
college,  and  made  so  good  a  use  of  his  opportunities  of  rebellion,  that  in 
less  than  a  year  he  was  expelled.  He  came  home  to  read  Horace  and 
shoot  squirrels,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  psalms  sung  at  the  meetings  for 
religious  worship  held  at  his  father's.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  go  back  to  the  labours  of  husbandry,  and  yet  was  uncertain  to  what 
other  course  of  life  to  betake  himself. 

Young  men,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  are  apt  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  making  love.  Time  hung  heavy  on  the  hands  of  James 
Williams  in  the  new  and  thinly  inhabited  settlement.  He  wandered  the 
old  woods,  that  stretched  away  on  all  sides,  till  he  was  weary ;  he  found 
them  altogether  too  gloomy  and  too  silent  for  his  taste,  and  when 
their  echoes  were  awakened  by  the  report  of  his  own  fowling-piece, 
by  the  cawing  of  the  crow,  or  the  shriek  of  the  hawk,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  these  sounds  would  interest  him  more,  if  they 
conveyed  a  human  meaning.  He  grew  tired  of  reading  Horace  in  a 
place  where  nobody  cared  for  his  Latin.  At  length  he  would  shut  his 
book,  and  lay  his  gun  on  the  two  wooden  hooks  in  his  father's  kitchen, 
and  walk  down  to  the  house  of  honest  Yok  Suydam,  where  the  good 
Dutchman  greeted  him  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  his 
daughters  with  smiles.  James  was  soon  master  of  Dutch  enough  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  college  pranks,  which  usually  called  a  hearty  laugh  from 
the  old  gentleman,  a  sentence  or  two  of  kind  expostulation  from  the 
elder  daughter,  and  a  torrent  of  good-humoured  raillery  from  the 
younger.  In  return  for  the  proficiency  which  the  society  of  the  family 
enabled  him  to  make  in  their  language,  James  offered  to  teach  the  young 
ladies  English,  and  the  elder  readily  undertook  to  be  his  pupil.     As  for 
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Geshie,  she  had  no  ambition  that  way ;  it  was,  she  said,  a  silken,  g-lozing* 
tong'ue — the  tong-ue  of  pedlars  and  sharpers,  fit  only  for  those  who 
wished  to  defraud  and  deceive ;  she  was  contented,  for  her  part,  with 
the  plain  household  speech  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up — the 
lang-uag-e  of  honesty  and  sincerity.  James  began  to  read  the  New 
Testament  along  with  Mary,  it  being  the  only  book  with  which  she  was 
familiar.  After  getting  through  with  a  few  chapters,  it  was  exchanged 
for  a  volume  of  Richardson's  *  Pamela,'  which  had  then  just  made  its 
appearance.  James  had  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  a  copy  of  this 
work  while  at  New  Haven,  and  concealed  it  as  carefully  from  the  eyes 
of  his  father  as  the  quail  hides  her  nest  from  the  schoolboy.  He  knew, 
that  if  it  should  be  discovered,  the  consequences  could  be  no  less  than 
the  great  wrath  of  his  father  towards  so  graceless  a  son,  and  that  the 
offending  book  would  be  burnt  with  fire. 

Geshie  soon  had  occasion  to  pay  her  sister  a  multitude  of  sly  com- 
pliments on  her  proficiency  in  English.  She  had  never  known,  she 
said,  a  tutor  so  assiduous,  nor  a  pupil  so  teachable.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
extraordinary  that  James  should  fancy  himself  in  love  with  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  settlement,  nor  was  it  more  so  that  she  should  be  seriously  in 
love  with  him.  The  young  couple  soon  understood  each  other,  and 
Geshie  also,  although  not  the  confidant  of  her  sister,  understood  enough 
of  the  matter  to  anticipate  a  merry  wedding,  and  gay  wedding-dresses. 
The  language  of  Holland  has  been  called  barbarous  and  harsh;  in  the 
mouth  of  Mary,  James  thought  it  infinitely  more  musical  than  the 
Latin,  and  the  whispers  of  affection  in  her  imperfect  English  seemed  to 
give  new  graces  to  his  native  tongue. — ^Their  studies,  however,  were 
often  interrupted  by  the  frolics  of  Geshie.  Sometimes  the  volume  of 
*  Pamela*  was  missing  for  several  days,  and  James  was  obliged  to  defer 
his  lessons  till  it  could  be  found ;  sometimes  the  master  and  scholar,  on 
attempting  to  rise,  found  themselves  fastened  to  their  chairs,  and  their 
chairs  fastened  together.  James  was  somewhat  of  a  superstitious  turn ; 
he  had  read  Mather's  '  Magnalia,'  a  copy  of  which  by  some  accident 
belonged  to  his  father,  and  had  imbibed  a  deep  respect  for  spirits  and 
gobhns.  •  Geshie  was  net  slow  in  discovering  this  weakness  in  his 
character,  nor  in  making  it  contribute  to  her  amusement.  She  had  an 
abundance  of  stories  of  supernatural  terrors,  and  always  took  care  to 
relate  them  to  James  in  the  evening.  On  a  moonlight  night  she  would 
tell  him  of  an  apparition  seen  by  moonlight,  and  on  a  cloudy  evening, 
of  a  ghost  that  walked  when  you  could  not  see  your  hand.  She  would 
then  enjoy  his  evident  alarm,  as  it  grew  late,  and  as  he  looked  alternately 
at  his  hat  and  the  window.  In  the  mean  time,  Geshie,  notwithstanding 
her  pretended  contempt  for  the  English  tongue,  was  making  a  progress  in 
learning  equal  at  least  to  that  of  her  sister.  In  truth,  she  was  sufficiently 
indifferent  as  long  as  Mary  was  occupied  with  the  English  Testament ; 
but  when  the  first  volume  of  *  Pamela'  was  brought  to  the  house,  her 
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curiosity  to  know  its  contents  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration. 
After  that  she  lost  nothing*  of  the  lessons  James  g-ave  her  sister ;  she 
treasured  up  in  her  memory  every  Eng-lish  phrase  she  heard  uttered ;  she 
read  '  Pamela'  by  stealth ;  and  her  talent  for  mimicry  soon  g-ave  her  a 
tolerable  command  of  the  Eng-Hsh  accent. 

A  year  had  now  passed  since  James  and  Mary  had  become  acquainted 
with  each  other.  The  settlement  was  g-rowing-  every  day  more  populous, 
and  James  had  no  difHculty  of  finding*  companions  to  cheat  him  of  the 
tedious  hours.  There  were  also  among*  the  daug-hters  of  the  new  comers, 
some  who  mig*ht  be  thoug*ht  nearly  as  handsome  and  ag*reeable  as  Mary 
herself.  His  affection  for  her,  by  a  perversity  not  uncommon  in  youn^ 
men  v/ho  are  loved  better  than  they  deserve,  beg*an  g-radually  to  cool ; 
his  visits  to  her  father's  house  became  less  and  less  frequent ;  the  poor 
girl's  Eng*lish  studies  were  woefully  neg-lected,  and  finally  discontinued 
altogether.  Once  she  ventured  to  speak  to  him  of  his  altered  behaviour ; 
but  he  gave  her  an  indirect  and  trifling  answer,  and,  after  that,  she 
spoke  of  it  no  more.  But  she  felt  it  not  the  less  deeply ;  her  heart  bled 
in  silence  and  in  secret;  she  became  melancholy;  was  often  found 
weeping  by  herself,  and  seemed  going  into  a  deep  decline.  The  good 
old  Suydam,  who  suspected  nothing  of  the  true  cause  of  his  daughter's 
malady,  after  prescribing  all  the  household  remedies  he  could  think  of, 
called  in  the  doctor,  notwithstanding  she  protested  vehemently  against 
it, — The  doctor  came  with  his  saddlebags  on  his  arm, — a  smock-faced 
young  man  just  settled  in  the  place,  who  thought  himself  happy  if  his 
prescriptions  did  not  aggravate  the  disorder.  He  examined  the  patient, 
seemed  to  hesitate  about  her  complaint,  but,  as  he  was  called,  he  knew 
his  duty  too  well  not  to  prescribe ;  he  therefore  ordered  a  little  valerian, 
and  took  his  leave.  Geshie,  who  understood  her  sister's  disorder 
better  than  the  physician,  and  knew  that  it  v/as  not  to  be  healed  by 
medicine,  threw  the  drug  out  of  the  window  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
and  saved  her  the  disgust  of  swallowing  it. 

This  kind-hearied  girl  now  undertook  herself  to  be  her  sister's  phy- 
sician. She  sung  to  her  all  the  old  songs  she  remem-bered,  both  sad 
and  merry,  composed  by  the  mellifluous  poets  of  Holland  long  ago,  and 
handed  down  in  the  Americail  settlements  from  mother  to  daughter,  for 
a  hundred  years  at  least.  She  drew  her  forth  to  ramble  in  the  meadows, 
and  to  pierce  the  great  forest  around  them  in  various  directions  along 
dark  and  cool  paths,  leading  to  the  sunny  cultivated  openings  lately  made 
in  its  bosom.  She  collected  for  her  entertainment  all  the  gossip  of  her 
neighbourhood,  mimicked  the  accent  of  the  Yankees,  danced,  capered, 
and  played  a  thousand  monkey  tricks  to  divert  her.  All  her  efforts  were 
ineffectual  to  restore  health  and  spirits  to  her  sister,  and  she  saw,  with  a 
sorrow  almost  increased  to  despair,  that  this  was  only  to  be  hoped  for 
from  the  return  of  her  lover's  affections. 

It  was  now  October.     The  forests  around  this  valley,  v/here  there  was 
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then  little  else  but  forest,  had  put  on  their  colours  of  yellow,  orang-e,  and 
crimson ;  and  looked  yet  brig-hter  in  the  g-olden  sunshine  of  the  season 
that  lay  upon  them.  The  ripe  apples  were  dropping*  from  the  young- 
apple-trees  by  the  cottag-es  of  the  settlers ;  the  chesnut,  the  oak,  and  the 
butternut  were  beginning-  to  cast  their  fruit ;  squirrels  were  chirping*  and 
barking"  on  the  branches  of  the  walnut ;  rabbits  were  scudding*  over  the 
bright  leaves  that  lay  scattered  below ;  and  the  heavy  whirr  of  the  par- 
tridg-e,  as  he  rose  from  the  g*round,  told  how  well  he  had  been  pampered 
by  the  abundance  of  the  season.  James  Williams  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  such  fine  weather,  and  so  much  g-ame.  He  was  absent 
whole  days  in  the  depths  of  the  woods  :  in  the  morning*  you  mig*ht  hear 
the  report  of  his  fowling-piece  in  the  edg*e  of  the  forest,  in  the  neig*h- 
bourhood  of  his  father's ;  at  noon  its  echoes  would  be  sent  faintly  from 
the  clifi's  of  that  long*  rocky  ridg-e  v/hich  bounds  the  valley  to  the  east. 
One  morning"  James  passed  by  the  house  of  Mary's  father  with  his 
fowling*-piece.  He  did  not  dare  to  raise  his  head  as  he  went,  nor  to  cast 
a  look  at  the  windows  of  the  house,  lest  he  should  see  the  face  of  her 
with  whose  affections  he  had  so  unfeeling-ly  trifled.  He  pretended  to  be 
very  busy  about  the  lock  of  his  g"un,  until  he  had  fairly  passed  the 
dwelling",  when  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. — 
Geshie  observed  him  as  he  went,  and  determined  to  watch  his  return. 

He  did  not  return  until  after  sun  set.  It  was  a  clear  night,  except 
some  scattered  banks  of  mist  from  the  river ;  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  Geshie  discerned  at  some  distance  the  well-known  gait  of 
James,  and  the  glitter  of  his  fowling-piece.  She  saw  that  this  was  the 
moment  for  the  execution  of  a  plan,  which  she  had  formed  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  her  sister,  but  which  she  had  com- 
municated to  no  one.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  figure  in  white  was 
seen  stealing  down  from  the  house  between  some  high  banks  so  as  not 
to  be  observed  by  James,  towards  the  swamp  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  is  now  changed  into  that  beautiful  meadow. 

vlt  was  necessary  for  James,  after  passing  Suydam's  house,  to  follow 
the  road  for  some  distance  along  the  edge  of  that  swamp.  The  spot  had 
already  begun  to  have  a  bad  name;  the ^  body  of  an  Indian  infant  had 
been  found  in  some  bushes  by  the  edge,  and  a  drunken  German  carpenter, 
who  had  straggled  into  the  settlement,  had  lost  the  road,  and  perished 
there  in  a  flood,  which  covered  the  meadows,  the  swamp,  and  the  road 
itself,  with  the  waters  of  the  river.  Among  the  tales  of  ghosts  and 
hobgoblins,  with  which  Geshie  had  formerly  entertained  James,  were 
one  or  two  stories  of  strange  sights  seen  about  this  swamp,  to  which,  I 
suspect,  she  maliciously  added  some  embellishments  of  her  own. 

James's  heart  did  not  beat  with  its  usual  calmness  as  he  approached 
the  swamp.  But  his  timidity  rose  to  fear,  and  his  fear  to  agony,  and  his 
whole  frame  shook,  and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  at  every  pore,  as  he  saw 
a  figure  in  vrhite  come  out  from  the  bushes,  and  move  slowly  towards 
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him.  He  stood  rooted  to  the  ground  without  the  power  to  fly,  but  his 
hands  instictively  fumbled  with  his  fowhng--piece,  as  thoug-h  he  would 
have  used  it  ag-ainst  the  object  of  his  fears.  The  spectre  raised  its  arm 
with  a  menacing-  g-esture,  and  the  piece  fell  from  his  hands  to  the  g-round. 
As  the  apparition  drew  nig-h,  he  could  perceive  that  it  was  wrapped  in  a 
linen  sheet,  and  the  white  feet  that  showed  themselves  under  the  lower 
edg-e,  left  him  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  tenant  of  a  coffin  who  stood 
before  him.  He  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  throat  seemed  tilled  with 
ashes  ;  nor  was  it  necessary,  for  the  arm  of  the  spectre  was  ag-ain  raised ; 
he  saw  its  eye  g-listening-  under  the  folds  of  the  shroud ;  he  saw  its  lips 
move ;  the  words  came  forth  in  clear  and  solemn  accents ;  he  swooned, 
and  fell  to  the  g-round. 

The  same  evening",  as  Yok  was  quietly  smoking-  his  pipe  by  the  fireside, 
and  watching'  the  chang-es  in  the  embers,  Geshie  entered  the  room  quite 
out  of  breath,  with  an  expression  of  unusual  ag-itation  and  anxiety  on  her 
countenance.  She  seated  herself,  and,  after  a  moment's  silence,  -'  I 
have  been  thinking-,'  said  she,  '  that  you  are  not  a  very  g-ood  friend  to 
Will'ams.' 

*  Why  so,'  my  daug-hter  ?' 

'  It  is  so  long-  since  you  have  been  to  see  him.  I  hope  he  has  taken 
no  offence  at  it ;  but,  you  know,  he  has  not  called  at  our  house  lately, 
a:nd  James,  whom  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of,  and  who  diverted  us  so 
much,  has  not  darkened  our  doors  for  many  a  long-  day. 

*  That  is  true,  g-irl ;  I  will  see  Williams  to-morrow  evening-.' 

*  Why  not  to-nig-ht ;  it  is  a  beautiful  nig-ht ;  the  sky  is  so  clear,  and 
the  moon  so  brig-ht ;  it  may  be  bad  weather,  to-morrow,  you  know  ; 
besides,  Williams  has  really  taken  offence  at  your  neg-lect  of  him ;  the 
sooner  it  is  made  up  between  you  the  better.' 

*  Why,  that  is  true  ag-ain :  and  I  will  even  g-o  to-nig-ht ;' — and  Geshie, 
with  a  pleasure  she  could  hardly  conceal,  reached  him  his  hat,  and  heard 
him  walk  away  in  the  direction  of  Williams's  house  with  a  pace  quick- 
ened by  the  dampness  of  the  evening-  air.  On  the  way,  Yok  found  James 
lying-  in  the  road  apparently  lifeless,  and  a  man  who  was  passing-  about 
the  same  time,  assisted  in  bearing-  him  to  his  father's  house,  where,  by 
proper  applications,  he  was  soon  broug-ht  to  himself.  On  his  return, 
Yok  related  these  circumstances  to  Geshie,  who  appeared  as  much  sur- 
prised and  interested,  as  if  she  had  known  nothing-  of  the  matter. 

To  the  numerous  questions  put  to  him  respecting-  the  condition  in 
which  he  was  found,  James  returned  no  direct  answer,  but  desired  to  be 
left  to  repose.  Sleep  did  not  visit  his  eyes  that  nig-ht ;  the  event  of  the 
evening-,  which  he  had  remembered  but  faintly  on  first  coming-  out  of  the 
swoon,  returned  to  him  in  all  its  circumstances  with  an  impression  that 
g-rew  strong-er  every  moment.  Ag-ain  they  seemed  present  to  him ;  the 
haunted  spot,  the  spectre,  the  shroud,  the  white  feet  and  hand,  the 
g-leam  of  its  eye,  the  perceptible  motion  of  its  lips,  and  the  piercing-  and 
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solemn  tones  of  its  voice. — Then,  also,  the  fearful  words  it  uttered,  re- 
turned, one  by  one  to  his  recollection,  and,  as  they  returned,  eng-raved 
themselves  there,  as  the  diamond  ploughs  its  characters  on  the  rock ; 
ag-ain  he  heard  himself  denounced  as  treacherous,  faithless,  and  cruel, 
and  warned  to  escape  an  untimely  end,  by  a  speedy  repentance.  The 
morning"  found  him  hagg-ard  and  exhausted,  in  a  state  of  melancholy 
bordering"  on  despair. 

It  happened  at  this  time,  that  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which 
WilHams  had  formerly  lived,  was  on  a  visit  to  his  old  neig-hbour. 
WilHams,  who  had  been  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  church,  had  implored 
him  so  pathetically  to  come  and  dispense  the  word  for  a  season  in 
that  destitute  place,  that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  deny  him. 
He  was  one  of  that  race  of  excellent  old  clergymen,  of  which  some 
specimens  yet  rem^ain,  i  am  told,  in  New  Eng-Iand,  renowned  equally 
for  g-ood  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  and  g-ood  stories  out  of  it.  His  round 
and  somewhat  florid  face  was  set  off  by  a  short  fox- coloured  wig-,  and 
the  severity  of  his  brow  tempered  by  the  jollity  of  his  cheeks  and  chin. 
The  clerg-y,  you  know,  were  in  those  times  the  nobility  of  the  country ; 
their  opinions  were  oracles,  and  their  advice  law.  Those  were  g-ood 
days,  when  the  farmer  sent  the  best  of  everything-  he  had  to  the 
minister;  when  every  hat  was  doffed  as  he  passed,  and  when,  in  every 
house  he  entered,  the  g-reat  easy-chair  was  instantly  wheeled  for  him  to 
the  front  of  the  fire-place,  the  housewife  ran  to  comb  her  children,  and 
the  husband  to  broach  the  best  barrel  of  cider  in  his  cellar.  Williams's 
minister  v^^as  not  a  man  to  abuse  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held ; 
the  penitent  are  always  ready  to  apply  to  a  clerg-yman,  but  this  g-ood 
man  was  also  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  unhappy. 

In  the  morning-,  as  soon  as  the  clerg-yman  was  up,  James  seat  for 
him,  and  communicated  to  him  the  adventure  of  the  nig-ht.  A  long- 
conversation  ensued.  The  clerg-yman  examined  James  with  g-reat  minute- 
ness concerning-  all  the  circumstances,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth 
of  his  story.  He  then  inquired  of  him  if  there  were  any  particulars  of 
his  late  way  of  life,  which  mig-ht  have  g-iven  occasion  to  so  remarkable  a 
visitation.  James  hesitated  for  a  while,  and  at  last  confessed  that  he  had 
loved  Mai7 ;  that  he  believed  he  had  won  her  affections ;  that  they  had 
talked  of  marriag-e ;  that  he  had  discontinued  his  visits ;  and  that  he  liad 
been  told  she  was  unhappy.  Another  series  of  questions  ensued,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  conference  it  was  settled,  that  James  should  immediately 
perform  his  eng-agement  to  Mary,  and  that  the  incident  of  the  ghost 
should,  in  the  meantime,  be  kept  secret  between  him  and  the  minister. 

Mary  did  not  know  to  what  event  she  owed  the  return  of  her  lover, 
for  her  sister  had  told  nobody  of  the  part  she  took  in  the  affair.  She 
received  him  without  a  word  of  reproach,  but  with  a  countenance  in 
which  tears  and  smiles  contended  for  the  mastery.  She  spoke  with 
sorrow  and  concern  of  his  altered  and  haggard  appearance,  and  Jamts 
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wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  ceased  to  love  her.  The  parents  were 
consulted  concerning*  the  match.  Yok  was  pleased  because  he  had 
always  like  James ;  and  Williams,  because  Yok  was  the  owner  of  broad 
woodlands  and  goodly  meadows.  An  early  day  was  fixed  for  the  mar- 
riage. The  good  parson  came  all  the  way  from  Connecticut  to  assist 
at  the  nuptials,  and  the  doctor,  to  whose  sagac'ous  prescription  Yok 
attributed  the  rapid  amendment  that  was  taking  place  in  his  daughter's 
health,  was  also  of  the  party.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the 
minister  had  retired,  the  company  adjourned  to  the  long  kitchen.  A 
great  hickory  fire  was  blazing  in  the  chimney,  and  the  negro  fiddler,  who 
had  been  provided  for  the  occasion,  with  an  associate,  was  m-ounted  on 
his  bench  with  the  instrument  of  music  at  his  shoulder.  The  couples 
v.'ere  soon  arranged ;  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  the  gayest  at  ire  of 
the  day,  were  at  the  head ;  and  old  Yok  himself  was  on  the  floor.  A 
November  wind  was  howling  in  the  woods,  the  old  trees  creaked  and 
groaned,  and  showers  of  the  red  leaves  v^^ere  driven  ag-ainst  the  windows  ; 
but  the  bluster  without  was  unheard  amidst  the  merriment  within. 
The  black  fiddlers  threw  themselves  into  the  most  violent  contortions, 
and  drev;  their  bows  from  the  head  to  the  heel  at  every  note.  The 
sound  of  the  instruments,  the  clatter  of  feet,  the  shouts  of  laughter, 
the  jests  that  flew  rapidly  about,  taken  up  by  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
maidens,  and  echoed  from  the  sonorous  lungs  of  the  rustic  beaux,  made 
the  passer-by  to  stop  in  amazement.  But  the  guests  remembered  that 
it  was  only  a  wedding,  and  at  midnight  the  house  was  as  still  and  dark 
as  ever. 

James  did  not  like  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  w^here  he  had 
seen  the  spectre  ;  and  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  went  to  settle  in  one 
of  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  he  long  lived  quietly 
and  respectably.  Geshie  was  my  grandmother  by  the  mother's  side,  and 
from  her  lips  I  had  the  tale  I  have  related.  As  for  the  doctor  who  had 
prescribed  for  Mary,  he  rose  almost  immediately  into  great  reputation 
and  extensive  practice. 


THE  IDRIAN  MINER'S  WIFE. 

The  young  countess  Blanch  Volner  stood  alone  in  the  magnificent 
saloon,  which  had  been  just  thronged  with  lordly  company.  She  had 
that  day  taken  possession  of  her  immense  property ;  and  her  high  rank 
and  remarkable  beauty  and  talent  had  gathered  around  her  the  noblest 
and  wealthiest  famihes  of  Vienna.  Not  a  guest  returned  home  dis- 
satisfied ;  the  dignity  and  simple  grace  of  the  young  countess,  and  the 
unaffected  sweetness  of  her  manners,  had  charmed  even  more  than  her 
surprising  loveUness ;  and  much  more  than  the  splendour  of  her  enter- 
tainment.    But  Blanch  had  far  higher  claims  to  the  admiration  and  love 
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of  all  who  really  Icnew  her :  every  one  talked  with  rapture  of  her  g-races 
and  accomplishments  ;  a  a  few  hearts  thoug-ht  chiefly  of  her  unpretending- 
consistency  of  conduct — her  real,  humble  g-oodness,  the  fair  fruit  of 
g-enuine  piety.  Blanch  stood  alone,  and  sig-hed ;  she  partly  sig-hed  over 
her  beautiful  flowers,  which  hung-  in  fading-  g-arlands  round  the  room ; 
she  pressed  her  hand  for  a  moment  over  her  eyes,  for  they  ached  with 
the  g-lare  of  the  tapers  still  blazing"  around  her ;  with  a  true  g-irlish  fancy 
she  took  from  the  tall  candelabra  beside  her  a  long-  drooping-  branch  of 
white  roses,  which  seemed  dazzled  like  herself  with  the  brilliant  lig-ht ; 
but  as  she  touched  them,  the  rose-leaves  fell  on  the  g-round ;  she  sig-hed 
ag-ain,  but  from  a  very  different  cause :  her  heart  had  not  been  in  the 
g-aiety  and  splendour  of  the  evening-;  she  could  not  help  reproaching- 
herself  for  having-  shared  in  it  at  all,  v^hile  Herman  Albert!  v^as  exposed 
to  the  dang-ers  of  a  distant  war.  As  the  young-  countess  was  about  to 
retire  to  rest,  the  arrival  of  a  strang-er,  ag-itated  and  in  haste,  v/ho 
earnestly  requested  to  see  her,  was  announced.  She  hesitated  at  first, 
but  after  a  few  moments'  consideration  she  consented  to  appear;  and, 
returning-  to  the  deserted  saloon,  there  waited  still  the  strang-er  was  in- 
troduced to  her  presence.  The  countess  desired  her  servant  to  remain 
in  the  ante-room,  for  she  observed  that  the  young-  strang-er  hesitated  to 
speak.  How  often  did  she  turn  pale! — how  often  did  she  tremble  with 
ag-itation  during-  that  short  interview !  The  man  was  the  servant  of  the 
Count  Alberti,  and  he  had  hurried  to  inform  her  that  his  master  had 
dang-erously  v/ounded  his  commanding-  officer  in  a  duel,  and  that  he  had 
not  been  since  heard  of,  thoug-h  a  hig-h  reward  was  off'ered  for  his  life. 
He  had  foug-ht  ag-ainst  the  express  command  of  the  em.peror. 

Many  months  passed  away — months  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  to  the 
hapless  Lady  Blanch.  The  young-  deserter  was  never  heard  of,  and  the 
festive  magnificence  that  had  flashed  for  a  moment  in  the  palace  of  the 
countess,  entirely  disappeared ;  but  she  was  not  g-iving-  way  to  useless 
g-rief ;  she  soug-ht  out  the  wretched  and  the  forsaken,  and  she  relieved 
and  consoled  them.  Her  money,  her  time,  and  her  prayers  were  devoted 
to  the  afflicted ;  and  it  was  not  their  g-ratitude,  but  their  restored  happi- 
ness which  rejoiced  her;  she  loved  to  watch  the  clouds  of  sorrow 
g-radually  rolling-  away  from  the  care-worn  countenance,  and  she  knelt 
down  to  bless  God  that  in  all  her  own  heart- breaking-  g-rief  she  could 
still  be  made  the  humble  means  of  diffusing-  happiness.  •  The  wounded 
general  was  slowly  recovering — there  seemed  some  hope  that  Alberti 
would  be  pardoned.  Alas  !  at  the  very  time  that  the  numerous  petitions 
in  his  favour  were  beginning  to  be  attended  to,  he  was  brought  to  Vienna 
with  a  gang  of  desperate  banditti,  among  whom  he  had  been  taken  :  he 
told  an  improbable  story  about  his  not  being  connected  with  the  banditti ; 
but  nobody  believed  it,  and  he  spoke  of  it  no  more.  Blanch  did 
believe  hi-m ;  she  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  see  him,  but  her  entreaties 
onl  •  extorted  a  promise  that  on  the  night  before  his  execution  she  should 
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be  admitted  to  his  cell :  he  was  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel. 
The  tale  which  Count  Herman  had  related  was  perfectly  true ;  he  had 
fled  all  unknowing-ly  to  the  wild  haunts  of  the  banditti  amid  the  mountains 
of  istria.     Among-  those  mountains,  which  abounded  with  the  dens  of 
the  banditti,  he  was  taken  by  the  royal  troops.     The  true  captain  of  the 
banditti  escaped ;  but,  hearing-  that  the  brave  Herman  was  mistaken  for 
him,  and  having-  been  once  a  man  of  honour  himself,  he  came  forward 
and  g-ave  himself  up  to  justice,  relating-  every  particular  of  the  count's 
refusal  to  join  his  band.     The  sentence  was  chang-ed.     Was  it  a  merciful 
chang-e  ?     The  young-  and  g-allant  Count  Herman  was  condemned  for  life 
to  become  a  workman  in  the  mines  of  Idria.     Blanch  had  been  long-  the 
constant  companion  of  the  old  Countess  Alberti.     The  intellig-ence  of 
Herman's  life  having-  been  spared  v/as  brought  to  them  w^hen  they  were 
tog-ether ;  they  v/ere  about  to  visit  Herman,  and  they  now  hastened  to 
the  prison.     The  first  surprise  which  made  known  to  the  ag-ed  countess 
her  son's  safety  was  joyful,  but  her  g-rief  soon  returned  at  the  thoug-ht  of 
the   dreadful    sentence  which  still   awaited  him;    but  Blanch   seemed 
restored  to  happiness,  and  entered  the  dark  cell,  trembling-  indeed,  but 
with  overpowering-  joy.     A  venerable  priest,  who  had  daily  attended  the 
young-  count,  had  promised  to  meet  them  in  the  prison,  and  there  Blanch 
and  the  Countess  Alberti  found  him  conversing-  with  Herman.     After 
the  first  agfitated  moments  of  this  affecting-  interview  were  over,  Blanch 
rose  up,  and  wiping-  away  her  tears,  said,  *  I  have  a  petition  to  make  to 
you  all,  and  one  that  may  easily  be  complied  wath.     What  I  ask  must  not 
be  refused,  unless  you  will  hesitate  to  promote  my  happiness.      Tis  a 
strang-e  request  for  me  to  make,  but  I  do  not  blush  to  make  it,'  she  said, 
as  a  deepening-  blush  spread  over  her  dov/ncast  face,  and  completely 
belied  her  assertion.     '  Dear  Herman,'  she  said,    '  it  was  not  always 
thus  :  must  I  remind  you  of  our  long-  plig-hted  affection  ?     I  have  known 
the  time  when  you  were  very  eloquent  in  pleading-  a  cause  that  you  appear 
now  to  have  forsrotten,     I  see  that  you  will  not  recal  that  time ;  but  do 
not  think  me  too  bold  in  seeming-  to  forg-et  my  sex's  modesty.     You  know, 
my  Herman,  that  I  should  not  once  have  spoken  thus — I  should  not  once 
have  come  to  you  and  offered  you  my  hand,  as  I  do  now ;  I  should  have 
waited,  like  a  bashful  maid,  to  be  entreated  like  all  bashful  maids ;  and 
when  at  last  I  yielded  to  your  suit,  I  should  have  done  so  but  at  long- 
entreaty.     Dear  Herman,  will  you  not  accept  my  hand  ?'     Blanch  looked 
up  through  her  blushes  and  smiled,  as   she  held  out  her  small  white 
hand.     '  Blanch,'  said  Herman,  while  he  g-ently  took  her  proffered  hand  ; 
and,  having  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  still  held  it  trembling  in  his  own. 
'  Sweet  Blanch,  I  was  prepared  for  this :  I  knew  that  you  would  speak 
as  you  do  now ;  I  doubted  not  but  the  same  timid  maid,  whose  modesty 
sprung  from  true  and  virtuous  love,  would  think  it  a  most  joyful  duty  to 
prove  her  faithfulness  in  such  a  time  as  this ;  and  yet  I  almost  wish  that 
you  had  been  less  true,  less  like  yourself;  for  to  refuse  the  most  trifling 
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of  your  chaste  favours,  is  a  grief  to  me.  I  will  not  speak  of  poverty, 
althoug-h  the  chang-e  would  be  too  hard  for  you,  a  young-  and  delicate 
lady  of  hig-h  rank,  whom  Providence  has  nursed  in  the  soft  lap  of 
affluence  and  ease :  but  for  a  woman,  Blanch,  a  tender,  helpless  woman  to 
be  doomed  to  pine  away  in  a  dark  horrid  cavern,  whose  very  air   is 

poison '     *  Herman,'  said  Blanch,  eag-erly,   '  have  not  the  miners 

wives  now  living*  with  them?'  '  It  may  be  so,'  he  answered;  '  but  re- 
member, those  women  must  be  poor,  neg-lected  wretches ;  accustomed 
to  the  sorrows  and  hardships  of  their  life,  they  may  be  almost  callous  to 
distress.'  '  And  think  you  then,'  said  Blanch,  her  whole  countenance 
brig-htening*  as  she  spoke,  think  you,  that  such  cold  and  deadened  feeling- 
can  produce  that  fortitude,  that  patient,  that  heavenly  fortitude  v.^hich  the 
spirit  of  the  g-ospel  g-ives  and  only  g-ives  ?  When  I  thus  freely  offer  to 
become  the  partner,  the  happy  partner,  of  your  misery,  I  think  not, 
dearest,  of  my  woman's  weakness,  (thoug-h  I  can  hardly  believe  that  it 
v/ould  fail).  No;  to  another  arm  I  look  for  streng-th;  to  those  ever- 
lasting- arms  which  now  support  the  burden  of  this  whole  world's  sinking- 
woes.  My  streng-th  is  in  my  God,  and  he  will  hear  my  never-ceasing- 
prayers.  I  have  no  fears  but  that  a  miner's  hut  would  be  a  happy  home  ; 
it  must  be  so  to  me,  for  now  the  happiest  lot  for  me,  is  to  remain  v>4th 
you.  I  should  indeed  be  v/retched  with  my  v/ealth  and  my  titles,  utterly 
wretched,  without  one  sweet  consoling-  thought,  which  conscience  will 
often  bring"  in  those  dreary  mines.  Here,  then,  I  am  pleading-  for  wy 
happiness,  not  so  much  for  yours,  dear  Herman.  Kneel  with  me,  do 
kneel  v/ith  me,  to  ask  your  mother's  blessing- ;  for  that  is  the  request  I 
make  to  her;  and  then  the  third  petition  may  soon  be  g-uessed;  that 
you,  my  holy  father,  will  consent  to  join  the  hands  of  Count  Alberti  and 
myself  in  marriag-e.'  It  was  not  her  lang-uag-e ;  it  was  the  almost  un- 
earthly eloquence  of  tone  and  manner,  that  gave  to  the  words  of  the 
Lady  Blanch  an  effect  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  resist.  When  she 
finished  speaking-,  her  hand  extended  to  Herman,  and  her  face  as  she 
leaned  forv/ard,  turning-  alternately  to  the  ag-ed  countess  and  the  friar  ; 
her  eyes  shining-  with  the  lig-ht  of  expression,  and  the  pure  blood  flooding- 
in  tides  of  richer  crimson  to  her  cheek  and  parted  hps ;  lips  on  which  a 
silent  and  trembling-  eloquence  still  hung- :  they  all  sat  g-azing-  on  her  in 
speechless  astonishment ;  one  sunbeam  had  darted  throug-h  the  narrow 
window  of  the  cell,  and  the  stream  of  hg-ht,  as  Blanch  moved,  at  last  fell 
upon  her  extended  hand.  When  Herman  saw  the  pale  transparent  red, 
which  her  slender  fingers  assumed,  as  the  sunbeams  shone  through 
them,  he  thought,  with  horror,  that  the  blood  now  so  purely  giving* 
clearness  to  her  fair  skin,  and  flowing  so  freely  and  freshly  through  her 
delicate  frame,  would  in  the  mine's  poisonous  atmosphere,  become  thick 
and  stagnant ;  he  thought  hov/  soon  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  would  be 
quenched,  and  the  light  elastic  step  of  youth,  the  life  which  seemed 
exultant  in  the  slight  and  graceful  form  of  Blanch  would  be  palsied  for 
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ever.  Herman  was  about  to  speak,  but  the  old  priest  interrupted  him  by 
proposing"  that  nothing*  should  be  finally  settled  till  the  evening"  of  the 
fourth  ensuing-  day;  then  the  Lady  Blanch,  he  observed,  would  have 
had  more  time  to  consider  the  plan  she  had  formed ;  and  till  then,  the 
young-  count  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Vienna.  '  I  will  consent, 
but  on  this  one  condition,'  said  Blanch, — *  that  my  proposal,  bold  as  it 
is,  shall  not  be  then  opposed,  if,  as  you  say,  my  resolution  be  not 
chang-ed.  You  know,  dear  Herman,  that  I  cannot  change.' — Blanch 
went,  and  with  her  husband,  to  the  mines.  The  dismal  hut  of  a  work- 
man in  the  mines  of  Idria,  was  but  a  poor  exchang-e  for  the  magnificent 
palace  of  the  Count  Alberti,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  was  now 
confiscated  to  the  crown ;  though  a  small  estate  was  given  to  the 
venerable  and  respected  countess  during-  her  life.  But  Blanch  smiled 
with  a  smile  of  satisfied  happiness,  as  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm, 
she  stopped  before  the  hut  which  was  to  be  their  future  home.  Their 
conductor  opened  the  door,  but  the  count  had  forg-otten  to  stoop,  as  he 
entered  the  low  door- way,  and  he  struck  his  lofty  forehead  a  violent 
blow.  Blanch  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  her  first  and  only  complaint  in 
that  dark  mine.  The  alarm  which  Blanch  betrayed  at  this  accident, 
banished  the  g-loom  which  had  beg-un  to  deepen  on  her  husband's  spirits  : 
to  remove  her  agitation,  he  persuaded  himself  to  speak,  and  even  to  feel 
cheerfully ;  and  when  Blanch  had  parted  away  his  thick  hair,  to  examine 
the  effects  of  the  blow,  and  had  pressed  her  soft  lips  repeatedly  to  his 
brow ;  she  said  playfully,  as  she  bent  down  with  an  arch  smile,  and 
looked  into  her  husband's  face.  '  After  all,  this  terrible  accident  and 
my  lamentations  have  not  had  a  very  bad  effect,  as  they  have  broug-ht 
back  the  smiles  to  your  dear  features,  my  own  Herman,' 

The  miner's  hut  became  daily  a  more  happy  abode ;  the  eyes  of  Its 
inhabitants  were  soon  accustomed  to  the  dim  lig-ht,  and  all  that  had 
seemed  so  wrapt  in  darkness  when  they  first  entered  the  mines,  g-radually 
dawned  into  distinctness  and  light.  Blanch  began  to  look  with  real 
pleasure  on  the  walls  and  rude  furniture  of  her  two  narrow  rooms ;  she 
had  no  time  to  spend  in  useless  sorrow,  for  she  was  continually  employed 
in  the  necessary  duties  of  her  situation ;  she  performed  with  cheerful 
alacrity  the  most  menial  offices — she  repaired  her  husband's  clothes,  and 
she  was  delig-hted  if  she  could  sometimes  take  down  from  an  old  shelf 
one  of  the  few  books  she  had  brought  with  her.  The  days  passed  on 
rapidly ;  and  as  the  young-  pair  knelt  dovm  at  the  close  of  every  evening-, 
their  praises  and  thanksg-iving-s  to  the  Almig-hty  were  as  fervent  as  their 
prayers.  Herman  had  not  been  surprised  at  the  hig-h  and  virtuous  enthu- 
siasm which  had  enabled  Blanch  to  support,  at  first,  all  the  severe  trials 
they  underwent  without  shrinking- :  but  he  ivas  surprised  to  find  that  in 
the  calm,  the  dull,  and  hopeless  calm  of  undiminished  poverty  and 
hardship,  her  spirit  never  sank ;  her  sweetness  of  temper  and  unrepining 
gentleness  rather  increased. 
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Another  trial  was  approaching*.  Blanch,  the  young*  and  tender  Blanch, 
was  about  to  become  a  mother ;  and  one  evening",  on  returning*  from  his 
work,  Herman  found  his  wife  making*  clothes  for  her  unborn  infant. 
He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  sighed ;  but  Blanch  was  singing*  merrily, 
and  she  only  left  off  sing*ing*  to  embrace  her  husband  with  smiles — he 
thought,  the  sweetest  smiles  he  had  ever  seen. 

*  The  wife  of  one  of  the  miners,  whom  Blanch  had  visited  when  lying* 
ill  of  a  dang-erous  disease,  kindly  offered  to  attend  her  during*  her  confine- 
ment ;  and  from  the  arms  of  this  woman  Herman  received  his  first-born 
son — the  child  who,  born  under  different  circumstances,  would  have 
been  welcomed  with  all  the  care  and  splendour  of  noble  rank.  But  he 
forgot  this  in  his  joy  that  Blanch  was  safe,  and  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the 
room  where  she  was  lying* :  she  had  been  listening*  for  his  footstep,  and 
as  he  approached,  he  saw  in  the  g-loom  of  the  chamber  her  white  arms 
stretched  towards  him.  '  I  have  been  thanking*  God  in  my  thoug-hts,' 
said  Blanch,  after  her  husband  had  bent  down  to  kiss  her ;  '  but  I  am 
so  very  weak !  Dear  Herman,  kneel  down  beside  the  bed,  and  offer  up 
my  blessings  with  your  own.'  Surprising*  streng-th  seemed  to  be  given  to 
this  delicate  mother  by  Him  '  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,' 
and  she  recovered  rapidly  from  her  confinement ;  but  when  her  infant 
was  about  a  month  old,  Blanch  beg*an  to  fear  for  his  health.  It  was  a 
g*reat  sorrow  for  her  to  part  with  her  own  darling  child,  but  she  felt  it  to 
be  her  duty  to  endeavour  to  send  him  out  of  the  mines  to  the  care  of  the 
old  Countess  Alberti:  it  was  very  hard  to  send  him  away  before  he 
could  take  into  the  world  the  remembrance  of  those  parents  who  never 
would  behold  him  more — before  his  first  smiles  had  seemed  to  notice  the 
love  and  the  care  of  the  mother  who  bore  him ;  but  Blanch  did  not  dare 
to  think  of  her  sorrowful  regret,  for  it  was  necessar}'  to  make  every 
exertion  to  effect  this  separation,  so  painful  to  herself.  She  knew  that 
the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  immense  mines  were  dropping*  into  the 
g-rave  daily ;  she  knew  that  their  lives  seldom  exceeded  the  two  first  years 
of  their  horrid  confinement,  and  she  panted  with  eager  desire  to  send  her 
pallid  child  to  pure,  untainted  air.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Herman,  as 
he  was  at  work  in  one  of  the  galleries,  beheld  a  stranger,  attended  by  the 
surveyor  of  the  mines,  approaching  the  place  where  he  stood.  Herman 
turned  away  as  the  stranger  passed,  but  he  started  with  surprise  to  hear 
the  tones  of  a  voice  which  he  well  remembered ;  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, for  the  person  spoke  also  with  a  foreign  accent.  At  first  he 
nearly  resolved  not  to  address  him  ;  but  the  stranger  had  not  proceeded 
many  steps  when  Herman  stood  before  him,  and  exclaimed,  '  Mr. 
Everard,  have  you  forgotten  me  ?'  The  Englishman,  who  had  come  there  to 
examine  the  mines,  did  not,  indeed,  recognise  at  once,  in  th3  emaciated 
being  who  addressed  him,  the  young  and  gallant  Count  Alberti,  whom 
he  had  known  at  Vienna  as  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished 
men  of  the  court.     Who  would  not  have  been  struck  at  such  a  contrast  ? 

2g 
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Who  could  have  refused  to  grant  the  request  that  Herman  made  ?  He 
entreated  Mr.  Everard  to  enable  him  to  remove  his  infant  from  the  mines, 
and  to  deliver  him  to  the  care  of  the  old  countess.  The  g-enerous  Eng-lish- 
man  hesitated  not  to  comply  with  his  wishes  ;  but  his  heart  and  soul  v.^ere 
interested  in  the  cause  when  Alberti  conducted  him  to  the  hut,  and  he 
beheld  the  pale  and  slender  Blanch  bending-  over  her  sick  infant  like  a 
drooping-  lily,  preserving-,  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  misery,  all  the  sweet 
and  delicate  g-races  of  a  virtuous  and  hig-h-born  female ;  when  her  be- 
seeching- and  melancholy  smiles,  and  her  voice,  like  mournful  music, 
pleaded  for  her  infant's  life. 

Mr.  Everard  left  the  mines  immediately,  to  seek  the  means  of  the 
child's  removal ;  but  had  no  sooner  reached  the  small  villag-e  which  is 
nearest  to  the  mines,  than  a  person  arrived  at  the  post-house  there 
express  from  Vienna,  anxiously  inquiring-  if  Alberti  or  his  wife  were  still 
alive.  In  a  few  hours  after,  another  person  arrived,  with  the  same 
haste,  and  on  the  same  errand  ;  they  were,  the  one,  a  near  relation  of 
Blanch — the  other,  Alberti's  fellow  soldier  and  most  intimate  friend. 
Pardon  had  been  at  leng-th  granted  to  the  young  exile  at  the  petition  of 
the  general  officer  whom  he  had  wounded,  and  he  was  recalled  by  the 
empress  herself  to  the  court  of  Vienna. 

The  bearers  of  these  happy  tidings  immediately  descended  into  the 
mines.  As  they  approached  Alberti's  hut,  the  light  which  glimmered 
through  some  apertures  in  the  shattered  door,  induced  them  to  look  at 
its  inmates  before  they  entered.  Though  dressed  in  a  dark,  coarse 
garment,  cmd  wasted  away  to  an  almost  incredible  slightness,  still  enough 
of  her  former  loveliness  remained  to  tell  them  that  the  pallid  female  they 
beheld  was  the  young  countess ;  and  the  heart  admired  her  more,  as  she 
sat  leaning  over  her  husband,  and  holding  up  to  his  kisses  her  small 
infant,  her  dark  hair  carelessly  parted,  and  bound  round  her  pale  brow, 
seeming  to  live  but  in  her  husband's  love ;  than  when  elegance  vied  with 
splendour  in  her  attire — when  her  hair  sparkled  with  diamonds,  and,  in 
full  health  and  beauty,  she  v/as  the  one  gazed  at  and  admired  in  the 
midst  of  the  noblest  and  fairest  company  of  Vienna.  The  door  was  still 
unopened,  for  Blanch  had  begun  to  sing,  and  had  chosen  a  song  which 
her  hearers  had  last  listened  to  in  her  own  splendid  saloon  on  the  last 
night  she  had  sung  there  ;  the  soft,  complaining  notes  of  her  voice  had 
seemed  out  of  place  then,  where  all  was  careless  mirth  and  festivity,  but 
its  tone  was  suited  to  that  dark  solitude — it  was  hke  the  song  of  hope  in 
the  cave  of  despair. 

The  feelings  of  Blanch,  as  she  ascended  slowly  in  the  miner's  bucket, 
from  the  dark  mine,  cannot  be  described ;  she  had  unwillingly  yielded 
to  her  husband's  entreaties,  that  she  should  be  first  drawn  up,  and,  with 
her  infant  in  her  bosom,  her  eyes  shaded  with  a  thick  veil,  and  supported 
by  the  surveyor  of  the  m.ines,  she  gradually  rose  from  the  horrible 
depths  :  the  dripping  damps  that  hung  round  the  cavern,  fell  upon  her. 
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but  she  heeded  them  not :  once  she  looked  up  at  the  pale,  pure  star  of 
hght,  far,  far  above  her,  but  immediately  after,  she  bent  down  over  her 
infant,  and  continued  without  moving-  or  speaking-.  Several  times  the 
bucket  swayed  ag-ainst  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  Blanch  shuddered,  but 
her  companion  calmly  steadied  it ;  and  at  last  she  was  lifted  out  upon 
the  ground ;  she  did  not  look  up ;  she  only  rose  to  kneel,  and  she  con- 
tinued kneehng-,  till  she  heard  the  bucket  that  contained  her  husband 
approaching ;  the  chain  creaked,  and  the  bucket  swung-,  as  it  stopped 
above  the  black  abyss.  Even  now  there  was  danger,  the  chance  of 
great  danger :  it  was  necessary  for  Herman  to  remain  immoveable ;  at 
the  highest  certainty  of  hope,  he  might  yet  be  plunged  at  once  into  the 
yawning  depths  below.  Blanch  felt  this,  and  stirred  not,  not  a  feature 
of  her  face  altered  ;  she  held  in  her  breath  convulsively — she  saw,  through 
her  thick  veil,  the  planks  drawn  over  the  cavern's  mouth;  she  saw 
Herman  spring  from  the  bucket ; — some  one  caught  her  child,  as, 
stretching  forth  her  arms  to  her  husband,  she  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground.  There  were  some  hearts  that  sorrowed  over  the  departure  of 
the  young  Alberti  and  his  wife  from  the  mines  of  Idria.  The  wretched 
miners,  with  whom  they  had  lived  so  long,  had  learned  to  love  them,  at 
a  time  when  too  many  a  heart  had  almost  forgotten  to  love,  and  to 
hope;  had  learned  from  their  kind  counsel,  but  more, — oh,  much 
more ! — from  their  example,  to  shake  off  the  dreadful  bands  of  despair, 
and  daily  to  seek,  and  to  find,  a  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 
Herman  and  Blanch  had  taught  them  to  feel  how  happy,  how  cheerful  a 
thing  religion  is.  Was  it  surprising,  then,  that  at  his  departure,  his 
poor  companions  should  crowd  around  him,  and  weep  with  mournful 
gratitude,  as  he  distributed  among  them  his  working-tools,  and  the  simple 
furniture  of  his  small  hut?  Was  it  surprising,  that  Blanch  and  her 
husband,  as  they  sat  on  the  green  hills  that  surrounded  their  country 
residence,  with  a  clear  blue  sky  above  them,  and  the  summer-breeze 
bringing  wath  it  full  tides  of  freshness,  and  fragrance  from  the  orange- 
trees  around  them,  watching  the  pure  rose-colour  which  had  begun  to 
tinge  their  infant's  fair  cheek; — was  it  surprising,  that  they  should  turn, 
with  feelings  of  affectionate  sorrow,  to  the  dark  and  dreary  mines  of 
Idria  ? 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  Herman  and  his  wife  were  publicly 
reinstated  in  all  their  former  titles  and  possessions.  A  short  time  after 
their  return  to  Vienna,  they  made  their  first  appearance  at  court  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  royal  command,  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Austria, 
gorgeously  dressed,  and  blazing  with  gold  and  jewels,  were  assembled. 
Through  the  midst  of  these,  guiding  the  steps  of  his  feeble  and  venerable 
old  mother,  Alberti  advanced  to  the  throne ;  a  deep  blush  seemed  fixed 
upon  his  manly  features,  and  the  hand  which  supported  his  infirm 
parent,  trembled  more  than  the  one  which  he  tenderly  clasped  in  his ; 
the  empress  herself  hung  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  round  his  neck. 
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and  gave  into  his  hands  the  sword  which  he  had  before  forfeited ;  but, 
as  she  did  so,  her  tears  fell  upon  the  golden  scabbard ;  the  young  soldier 
instantly  kissed  them  with  quivering  lips.  And  now  every  eye  was 
turned  to  the  wife  of  Alberti,  who,  with  her  young  child  sleeping  in  her 
arras,  and  supported  by  the  noble-minded  general,  who  had  obtained  her 
husband's  pardon,  next  approached.  Blanch  had  not  forgotten  that  she 
was  still  only  the  wife  of  an  Idrian  miner,  and  no  costly  ornament 
adorned  her  simple  dress — not  a  tinge  of  colour  had  yet  returned  to  her 
cheeks  of  marble  paleness,  and  a  shadowy  languor  still  remained  about 
her  large  hazel  eyes  ;  her  delicately- shaped  lips  had,  however,  regained 
their  soft  crimson  dye,  and  her  dark-brown  hair,  partly  concealed  by  a 
long  veil,  shone  as  brightly  as  the  beautiful  and  braided  tresses  around 
her.  She  wore  a  loose  dress  of  white  silk,  only  adorned  with  one  large 
fresh  cluster  of  pink  roses,  (for  since  she  had  left  the  mines,  she  was 
more  fond  than  ever  of  flowers.)  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  her,  and  the 
empress  turned  coldly  from  the  glittering  forms  before  her  to  the  simple, 
but  elegant  Blanch.  Descending  from  the  throne,  Maria  Theresa 
hastened  to  raise  her  before  she  could  kneel,  and  kissing  her  with  the 
tender  affection  of  a  dear  and  intimate  friend,  she  led  the  trembling 
Blanch  to  the  highest  step  of  the  throne ;  then,  turning  to  the  whole 
assembly,  and  looking  like  a  queen,  as  she  spoke,  said,  '  This  is  the 
person  whom  we  should  all  respect,  as  the  brightest  ornament  of  our 
court.  This  is  the  wife,  ladies,  whom  I,  your  monarch,  hold  up  as 
your  example,  whom  I  am  proud  to  consider  far  our  superior  in  the 
duties  of  a  wife.  Let  us  all  learn  '  of  her,  to  turn  away  from  the  false 
pleasures  of  vanity  and  splendour,  and,  like  her,  to  act  up  modestly, 
but  firmly,  to  that  high  religious  principle  which  proves  true  nobility  of 
soul!  Count  Alberti,'  continued  the  empress,  '  every  husband  may  envy 
you  your  residence  in  the  mines  of  Idria.  May  God  bless  you  both,  and 
make  you  as  happy  with  the  rank  and  wealth  to  which  I  now  fully 
restore  you,  as  you  were  in  your  miner's  hut.' 
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In  an  English  village — highland  or  lowland — seldom  is  there  any  spot 
so  beautiful  as  the  churchyard !  That  of  Grassmere  is  especially  so,  with 
the  pensive  shadows  of  the  old  church  tower  settling  over  its  cheerful 
graves.  •  Ay,  its  cheerful  graves !  Startle  not  at  the  word  as  too 
strong — for  the  pigeons  are  cooing  in  the  belfry,  the  stream  is  murmur- 
ing round  the  mossy  churchyard  wall,  a  fev/  lambs  are  lying  on  the 
mounds,  and  flowers  laughing  in  the  sunshine  over  the  cells  of  the  dead. 
But  hark  the  bell  tolls — one — one — one — a  funeral  knell,  speaking  not  of 
time,  but  of  eternity  !  To-day  there  is  to  be  a  burial — and  lo  !  close  to 
the  wall  of  the  tower,  the  new-dug  g  ave  ! 
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Hush  !  The  sound  of  sing-ing-  voices  in  yonder  wood,  deadened  by  the 
weig-ht  of  umbrag-e ;  Now  it  issues  forth  into  the  clear  air,  a  most  dirg-e- 
like  hymn  !  All  is  silence — but  that  pause  speaks  of  death.  Ag-ain  the 
melancholy  swell  ascends  the  sky — and  then  comes  slowly  along*  the 
funeral  procession,  the  coffin  borne  aloft,  and  the  mourners  all  in  white, 
for  it  is  a  virg-in  who  is  carried  to  her  last  home !  Let  every  head  be 
reverently  uncovered,  while  the  psalm  enters  the  g-ate,  and  the  bier  is 
borne  for  holy  rites  along*  the  chancel  of  the  church,  and  laid  down  close 
to  the  altar.  A  smothered  sobbing*  disturbeth  not  the  service — 'tis  a 
human  spirit,  breathing*  in  accordance  with  the  divine !  Mortals  weeping* 
for  the  immortal !  Earth's  passions  cleaving  to  one  who  is  now  in 
heaven ! 

Was  she  one  flower  of  many,  and  singled  out  by  death's  unsparing 
finger  from  a  wreath  of  beauty,  whose  remaining  blossoms  seem  now  to 
have  lost  all  their  fragrance  and  all  their  brightness  ?  Or  was  she  the 
sole  delight  of  her  grey-haired  parents'  eyes,  and  is  the  voice  of  joy  ex- 
tinguished in  their  low-roofed  home  for  ever  ?  Had  her  loveliness  been 
beloved,  and  had  her  innocent  hopes  anticipated  the  bridal  day,  nor  her 
heart,  whose  beatings  were  numbered,  ever  feared  that  narrow  bed  ?  All 
that  we  know  is  her  name  and  age — you  see  them  glittering  on  her 
coffin — '  Anabella  Irvine,  aged  nineteen  years  !' 

Many  a  tame  tradition,  embalmed  in  a  few  pathetic  verses,  lives  for 
ages,  while  the  memory  of  the  most  affecting  incidents,  to  which  genius 
has  allied  no  general  emotion,  fades  like  the  mist,  and  leaves  heart- 
rending griefs  undeplored.  Elegies  and  dirges  might  indeed  have  well 
been  sung  amidst  the  green  ruins  of  yonder  cottage,  that  looks  now 
almost  like  a  fallen  wall — at  best,  the  remnants  of  a  cattle-shed  shaken 
down  by  the  storm.  Twenty  years  ago — how  short  a  time  in  national 
history — how  long  in  that  of  private  sorrows !  all  tongues  were  speaking 
of  the  death  that  there  befel,  and  to  have  seen  the  weeping,  you  would 
have  thought  that  the  funeral  could  never  have  been  forgotten.  But 
stop  now  the  shepherd  on  the  hill,  and  ask  him  who  lived  of  old  in  that 
nook,  and  chance  is  he  knows  not  even  their  name,  much  less  the  story 
of  their  afflictions.  That  farm-house  was  inhabited  by  Allan  Fleming, 
his  wife,  and  an  only  child,  known  familiarly  in  her  own  small  world,  by 
the  name  of  Lucy  of  the  Fold.  In  almost  every  vale  among  the 
mountains,  there  is  its  peculiar  pride — some  one  creature  to  whom 
nature  has  been  especially  kind,  and  whose  personal  beauty,  sweetness 
of  disposition,  and  felt  superiority  of  mind  and  manner,  single  her  out, 
unconsciously,  as  an  object  of  attraction  and  praise,  making  her  the 
May-day  queen  of  the  unending  year.  Such  a  darling  was  Lucy 
Fleming  ere  she  had  finished  her  thirteenth  year ;  and  strangers,  who 
had  heard  tell  of  her  loveliness,  often  dropt  in,  as  if  by  accident,  to  see 
the  Beauty  of  Rydalmere.  Her  parents  rejoiced  in  their  child;  nor  was 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  dislike  the  expression  of  delight  and 
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wonder  with  which  so  many  regarded  her.  Shy  was  she  as  a  woodland 
bird,  but  as  fond  of  her  nest  too ;  and  when  there  was  nothing-  near  to 
disturb,  her  Hfe  was  almost  a  perpetual  hymn.  From  joy  to  sadness, 
and  from  sadness  to  joy ;  from  silence  to  song,  and  from  song  to  silence; 
from  stillness  like  that  of  the  butterfly  on  the  flower,  to  motion  like  that 
of  the  same  creature  wavering  in  the  sunshine  over  the  wood-top,  was 
to  Lucy  as  welcome  a  change  as  the  change  of  lights  and  shadows, 
breezes  and  calms,  in  the  mountain- country  of  her  birth. 
-  One  summer  day,  a  youthful  strang-er  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  after  an  hour's  stay,  during'  which  Lucy  was  from  home, 
asked  if  they  would  let  him  have  lodging  with  them  for  a  few  months — a 
single  room  for  bed  and  books,  and  that  he  would  take  his  meals  with 
the  family.  Enthusiastic  boy  !  to  him  poetry  had  been  the  light  of  life, 
nor  did  ever  hero  of  poetry  belong  more  entirely  than  he  to  the  world  of 
imagination!  He  had  come  into  the  free  mountain- region  from  the 
confinement  of  college- walls,  and  his  spirit  was  expanded  within  him 
like  a  rainbow.  No  eyes  had  he  for  realities — ail  nature  was  seen  in  the 
light  of  fancy — not  a  single  object  at  sunrise  and  sunset  the  same.  All 
was  beautiful  within  the  circle  of  the  green  hill-tops,  whether  shrouded  in 
the  soft  mists,  or  clearly  outlined  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Home,  friends, 
colleges,  cities, — all  sunk  away  into  oblivion,  and  Harry  Howard  felt  as 
if  wafted  off  on  the  wings  of  a  spirit,  and  set  down  in  a  land  beyond  the 
sea,  foreign  to  all  he  had  before  experienced,  yet  in  its  perfect  and  endless 
beauty  appealing  every  hour  more  tenderly  and  strongly  to  a  spirit 
awakened  to  new  power,  and  revelHng  in  new  emotion.  In  that  cottage 
he  took  up  his  abode.  In  a  few  weeks  came  a  library  of  books  in  all 
languages ;  and  there  was  much  wondering  talk  over  all  the  country-side 
about  the  mysterious  young  stranger  who  now  lived  at  the  Fold. 

Every  day,  and,  when  he  chose  to  absent  himself  from  his  haunts 
among  the  hills,  every  hour  was  Lucy  before  the  young  poet's  eyes — and 
every  hour  did  her  beauty  v;ax  more  beautiful  in  his  imagination.  Who 
Mr.  Howard  was,  or  even  if  that  were  indeed  his  real  name,  no  one 
knew ;  but  none  doubted  that  he  was  of  gentle  birth,  and  all  with  whom 
he  had  ever  conversed  in  his  elegant  amenity,  could  have  sworn  that  a 
youth  so  bland  and  free,  and  with  such  a  voice,  and  such  eyes,  would  not 
have  injured  the  humblest  of  God's  creatures,  much  less  such  a  creature 
as  Lucy  of  the  Fold.  It  was  indeed  even  so — for,  before  the  long 
summer  days  were  gone,  he  who  had  never  had  a  sister,  loved  her  even 
as  if  she  had  slept  en  the  same  maternal  bosom.  Father  or  mother  he 
now  had  none — indeed,  scarcely  one  near  relation — although  he  was 
rich  in  this  world's  riches,  but  in  them  poor  in  comparison  with  the  noble 
endowments  that  nature  had  lavished  upon  his  mind.  His  guardians 
took  little  heed  of  the  splendid  but  wayward  youth — and  knew  not  now 
whither  his  fancies  had  carried  him,  were  it  even  to  some  savag-e  land. 
Thus,  the  Fold  became  to  him  the  one  dearest  roof  under  the  roof  of 
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heaven.  All  the  shnple  on-g-oing-s  of  that  humble  home,  love  and 
imag"ination  beautified  into  poetry ;  and  all  the  rough  or  coarser  edg-es  of 
lowly  life,  were  softened  away  in  the  Jig-ht  of  g-enius  that  transmuted 
everything*  on  w^hich  it  fell ;  while  all  the  silent  intimations  which  nature 
g-ave  there  of  her  primal  sympathies,  in  the  hut  as  fine  and  forceful  as  in 
the  hall,  show^ed  to  his  excited  spirit  pre-eminently  beautiful,  and  chained 
it  to  the  hearth  around  which  was  read  the  morning-  and  the  evening- 
prayer. 
-  What  wila  schemes  does  not  love  imag-ine,  and  in  the  face  of  very  im- 
possibility achieve  !  '  I  will  take  Lucy  to  myself,  if  it  should  be  in  place  of 
all  the  world.  I  wdll  myself  breathe  lig-ht  over  her  being-,  till  in  a  new 
spring-  it  shall  be  adorned  w4th  living-  flowers  that  fade  not  away,  perennial 
and  self- renewed.  In  a  few  years  the  brig-ht,  docile  creature  shall  have 
the  soul  of  a  very  ang-el — and  then,  before  God,  and  at  his  holy  altar, 
mine  shall  she  become  for  ever — here  and  hereafter — in  this  paradise  of 
earth,  and  if  more  celestial  be,  in  the  paradise  of  heaven.' 

Thus  two  summers  and  two  winters  wheeled  away  into  the  past ;  and 
in  the  chang-e,  imperceptible  from  day  to  day,  but  g-lorious  at  last, 
wroug-ht  on  Lucy's  nature  by  communication  with  one  so  prodig-ally 
endowed,  scarcely  could  her  parents  believe  it  was  their  same  child, 
except  that  she  was  dutiful  as  before,  as  aflfectionate,  and  as  fond  of  all 
the  familiar  objects,  dead  or  living-,  round  and  about  her  birth-place. 
She  had  now  g-rown  to  woman's  stature — tall,  thoug-h  she  scarcely 
seemed  so,  except  when  among-  her  playmates ;  and  in  her  maturing- 
loveliness,  fulfilling-,  and  far  more  than  fulfilling-,  the  fair  promise  of  her 
childhood.  Never  once  had  the  young-  strang-er — strang-er  no  more — 
spoken  to  daughter,  father,  or  mother,  of  his  love.  Indeed,  for  all  that 
he  felt  towards  Lucy,  there  must  have  been  some  other  word  than  love. 
Tenderness,  which  was  almost  pity — an  affection  that  was  often  sad — 
w^onder  at  her  surpassing-  beauty,  nor  less  at  her  unconsciousness  of  its 
power — admiration  of  her  spiritual  qualities,  that  ever  rose  up  to  meet 
instruction  as  if  already  formed — and  that  heart-throbbing-  that  stirs  the 
blood  of  youth  w^hen  the  innocent  eyes  it  loves  are  beaming-  in  the  twilig-ht 
throug-h  smiles  or  throug-h  tears, — these,  and  a  thousand  other  feeling-s, 
and  above  all,  the  creative  faculty  of  a  poet's  soul,  now  constituted  his 
very  being-  when  Lucy  was  in  presence,  nor  forsook  him  when  he  was 
alone  among-  the  mountains. 

At  last  it  was  know^n  through  the  country  that  Mr.  Howard — the 
stranger,  the  scholar,  the  poet,  the  elegant  gentlem-an,  of  whom  nobody 
knew  much,  but  whom  everybody  loved,  and  whose  father  must  at  the 
least  have  been  a  lord,  was  going — in  a  year  or  less — to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Allan  Fleming — Lucy  of  the  Fold.  Oh  grief  and  shame  to 
the  parents — if  still  living — of  the  noble  boy !  O  sorrow  for  himself 
when  his  passion  dies — w^hen  the  dream  is  dissolved — and  when,  in  place 
of  the  angel  of  light  who  now  moves  before  him,  he  sees  only  a  child  of 
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earth,  lowly-born,  and  long*  rudely  bred,  a  being-  only  fair  as  many  others 
are  fair,  sister  in  her  simplicity  to  maidens  no  less  pleasing*  than  she, 
and  partaking-  of  many  weaknesses,  frailties,  and  faults  now  unknown  to 
herself  in  her  happiness,  and  to  him  in  his  love  !  Was  there  no  one  to 
rescue  them  from  such  a  fate — from  a  few  months  of  imag-inary  bliss, 
and  from  many  years  of  real  bale !  How  could  such  a  man  as  Allan 
Fleming-  be  so  infatuated  as  sell  his  child  to  fickle  youth,  who  would 
soon  desert  her  broken-hearted !  Yet  kind  thoughts,  wishes,  hopes,  and 
beliefs  prevailed,  nor  were  there  wanting-  stories  of  the  olden  time,  of 
low-born  maidens  married  to  youths  of  hig-h  estate,  and  raised  from  hut 
to  hall,  becoming-  mothers  of  a  lordly  line  of  sons,  that  were  counsellors 
to  king-s  and  princes. 

In  Spring-,  Mr.  Howard  went  away  for  a  few  months — it  was  said  to 
the  g-reat  city  of  London — and  on  his  return  at  Midsummer,  Lucy  was  to 
be  his  bride.  They  parted  with  a  few  peaceful  tears,  and  thoug-h  absent 
were  still  together.  And  now  a  letter  came  to  the  Fold,  saying-  that 
before  another  Sabbath  he  would  be  at  the  Fold.  A  few  beautiful  fields 
in  Easdale,  long-  mortg-ag-ed  beyond  their  fee-simple  by  the  hard-working 
statesman  from  whom  they  reluctantly  were  passing-  away,  had  meanwhile 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  in  that  cottag-e  they  were  to  abide, 
till  they  had  built  for  themselves  a  house  a  little  farther  up  the  side  of 
the  sylvan  hill,  below  the  shadow  of  Helm  Crag-.  Lucy  saw  the  Sabbath 
of  his  return  and  its  g-olden  sun,  but  it  was  in  her  mind's  eye  only,  for 
ere  it  was  to  descend  behind  the  hills,  she  was  not  to  be  among-  the 
number  of  living-  thing's. 

Up  Forest-Ulls water  the  youth  had  come  by  the  lig-ht  of  the  setting- 
sun;  and  as  he  crossed  the  mountains  to  Grassmere  by  the  majestic  pass 
of  the  Solitary  Hawse,  still  as  every  new  star  arose  in  heaven,  with  it 
arose  as  lustrous  a  new  emotion  from  the  bosom  of  his  betrothed.  The 
midnight  hour  had  been  fixed  for  his  return  to  the  Fold,  and  as  he 
reached  the  clifi's  above  Whitemoss,  lo  !  according-  to  agreement,  a  light 
was  burning  in  the  low  window,  the  very  planet  of  love.  It  seemed  to 
shed  a  bright  serenity  over  all  the  vale,  and  the  moon-glittering  waters 
of  Rydalmere  were  as  an  imag-e  of  life,  pure,  lonely,  undisturbed,  and  at 
the  pensive  hour  how  profound  !  *  Blessing  and  praise  be  to  the  gracious 
God!  who  framed  my  spirit  so  t)  delight  in  his  beautiful  and  glorious 
creation — blessing  and  praise  to  the  Holy  One  for  the  boon  of  my  Lucy's 
innocent  and  religious  love !'  Prayers  crowded  fast  into  his  soul,  and 
tears  of  joy  fell  from  his  eyes,  as  he  stood  at  the  threshold,  almost  afraid 
in  the  trembling  of  life-deep  affection  to  meet  her  first  embrace  ! 

In  the  silence,  sobs  and  sighs,  and  one  or  two  long  deep  groans  ! 
Then  in  another  moment,  he  saw  through  the  open  door  of  the  room 
where  Lucy  used  to  sleep,  several  fig-ures  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  light, 
and  one  figure  upon  its  1  nees — who  else  could  it  be  but  her  father ! 
Unnoticed  he  became  one  of  the  pale-faced  company — and  there  he 
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beheld  her  on  her  bed^  mute  and  motionless,  her  face  covered  with  a 
deplorable  beauty — eyes  closed,  and  her  hands  clasped  upon  her  breast ! 
*  Dead,  dead,  dead !'  muttered  in  his  ringing  ears  a  voice  from  the  tombs, 
and  he  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  them  with  great  violence  upon 
the  floor. 

Encircled  with  arms  that  lay  round  him  softer  and  silkier  far  than 
flower- wreaths  on  the  neck  of  a  child  who  has  laid  him  down  from  play, 
was  he  when  he  awoke  from  that  fit — lying"  even  on  his  own  maiden's 
bed,  and  within  her  very  bosom,  that  beat  yet,  although  soon  about  to 
beat  no  more  !  At  that  blest  awakening  moment,  he  might  have  thought 
he  saw  the  first  glimpse  of  light  of  the  morning  after  his  marriage-day, 
for  her  face  was  turned  tow^ards  his  heart,  and,  with  her  faint  breathings, 
he  felt  the  touch  of  tears.  Not  tears  alone  now  bedimmed  those  eyes, 
for  tears  he  could  have  kissed  away,  but  the  blue  lids  were  heavy  with 
something  that  was  not  slumber — the  orbs  themselves  were  scarcely 
visible — and  her  voice — it  was  gone,  to  be  heard  never  again,  till  in  the 
choir  of  white-robed  spirits,  that  sing  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ! 

Yet,  no  one  doubted  that  she  knew  him — him  who  had  dropt  down, 
like  a  superior  being,  from  another  sphere,  on  the  innocence  of  her 
simple  childhood — had  taught  her  to  know  so  much  of  her  own  soul — 
to  love  her  parents  wdth  a  profounder  and  more  holy  love — to  see,  in 
characters  more  divine.  Heaven's  promises  of  forgiveness  to  every  con- 
trite heart — and  a  life  of  perfect  blessedness  beyond  death  and  the  grave  ! 
A  smile,  that  shone  over  her  face  the  moment  that  she  had  been  brought 
to  know  that  he  had  come  at  last,  and  was  nigh  at  hand — and  that  never 
left  it — while  her  bosom  moved — no — not  for  all  the  three  days  and 
nights  that  he  continued  to  sit  beside  the  beautiful  corpse,  when  father 
and  mother  w^ere  forgetting  their  cares  in  sleep — that  smile  told  all  who 
stood  around,  w^atching  her  departure,  neighbour,  friend,  priest,  parent, 
and  him  the  suddenly  distracted  and  desolate,  that,  in  the  very  moment 
of  expiration,  she  knew  him  well,  and  was  recommending  him  and  his 
afflictions  to  the  pity  of  one  who  died  to  save  sinners ! 

Three  days  and  three  nights,  we  have  said,  did  he  sit  beside  her,  who 
so  soon  v/as  to  have  been  his  bride — and  come  or  go  who  v/ould  into  the 
room,  he  saw  them  not — his  sight  w^as  fixed  on  the  winding-sheet,  eyeing 
it  without  a  single  tear  from  feet  to  forehead,  and  sometimes  looking  up 
to  Heaven.  As  men  forgotten  in  dungeons  have  lived  miserably  long 
without  food,  so  did  he — and  so  he  would  have  done,  on  and  on  to  the 
most  far-ofi"  funeral- day.  From  that  one  chair,  close  to  the  bed-side,  he 
never  rose.  Night  after  night,  when  all  the  vale  was  hushed,  he  never 
slept.  Through  one  of  the  midnights  there  had  been  a  great  thunder- 
storm, the  lightning  smiting  a  clifi"  close  to  the  cottage, — but  it  seemed 
that  he  heard  it  not — and  during  the  floods  of  next  day,  to  him  the 
roaring  vale  was  silent.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  the  old  people — 
for  now  they  seemed  to  be  old — wept  to  see  him  sitting  still  unconscious 
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beside  their  dead  child — for  each  of  the  few  remaining-  hours  had  now  its 
own  sad  office,  and  a  man  had  come  to  nail  down  the  coffin.  Three 
black  specks  suddenly  alig-hted  on  the  face  of  the  corpse — and  then  off — 
and  on — and  away — and  returning- — ^was  heard  the  buzzing-  of  larg-e 
hell-flies,  attracted  by  beauty  in  its  corruption.  '  Ha — ha !'  starting-  up, 
he  cried  in  horror, — '  What  birds  of  prey  are  these,  whom  Satan  has 
sent  to  devour  the  corpse  ?'  He  became  stricken  with  a  sort  of  palsy — 
and,  being-  led  out  to  the  open  air,  was  laid  down,  seeming-ly  as  dead  as 
her  v/ithin,  on  the  g-reen- daisied  turf,  where,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
sycamore  they  had  so  often  sat,  building  up  beautiful  visions  of  a  long- 
blissful  life  ! 

The  company  assembled — but  not  before  his  eyes — the  bier  was  lifted 
up  and  moved  away  dovm  the  sylvan  slope,  and  away  round  the  head  of 
the  lake,  and  over  the  wooden  bridg-e,  accompanied,  here  and  there,  as  it 
passed  the  way-side  houses  on  the  road  to  Grassmere,  by  the  sound  of 
psalms — but  he  saw — he  heard  not, — when  the  last  sound  of  the  spade 
rebounded  from  the  smooth  arch  of  the  g-rave,  he  was  not  by — but  all  the 
while  he  was  lying-  where  they  left  him,  with  one  or  two  pitying-  dalesmen 
at  his  head  and  feet.  When  he  awoke  ag-ain  and  rose  up,  the  cottage  of 
the  Fold  was  as  if  she  had  never  be6n  born — for  she  had  vanished  for 
ever  and  aye,  and  her  sixteen  years  smiling-  life  was  all  exting-uished  in 
the  dust ! 

Weeks  and  months  passed  on,  and  still  there  was  a  vacant  wiidness  in 
his  eyes,  and  a  mortal  g-hastliness  all  over  his  face,  inexpressive  of  a 
reasonable  soul.  It  scarcely  seemed  that  he  knew  where  he  was,  or  in 
what  part  of  the  earth,  yet,  when  left  by  himself,  he  never  soug-ht  to 
move  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Fold.  During-  the  first  faint  g-lira- 
mering-s  of  returning-  reason,  he  would  utter  her  name,  over  and  over 
many  many  times,  with  a  mournful  voice,  but  still  he  knew  not  that  she 
was  dead — then  he  began  to  caution  them  all  to  tread  softly,  for  that 
sleep  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  her  fever  in  its  blessed  balm,  might  abate- 
then  with  g-roans  too  affectmg-  to  be  borne  by  those  who  heard  them,  he 
would  ask  why,  since  she  was  dead,  God  had  the  cruelty  to  keep  him, 
her  husband,  in  life ;  and  finally  and  last  of  all,  he  imag-ined  himself  in 
Grassmere  churchyard,  and  clasping-  a  little  mound  on  the  g-reen,  which 
it  was  evident  he  thoug-ht  was  her  g-rave,  he  wept  over  it  for  hours  and 
hours,  and  kissed  it,  and  placed  a  stone  at  its  head,  and  sometimes  all  at 
once  broke  out  into  fits  of  laug-hter,  till  the  hideous  fainting-- fits  returned, 
and  after  long-  convulsions,  left  him.  lying-  as  if  stone-dead !  As  for  his 
bodily  frame,  when  Lucy's  father  lifted  it  up  in  his  arms,  little  heavier 
was  it  than  a  bundle  of  withered  fern.  Nobody  supposed  that  one  so 
miserably  attenuated  and  ghost-like  could  for  many  days  be  alive — yet 
not  till  the  earth  had  revolved  seven  times  round  the  sun,  did  that  body 
die,  and  then  i-.  was  buried  far  far  av/ay  from  the  Fold,  the  banks  of 
Rydal  water,  and  the  sweet  mountains  of  Westmoreland  •  for  after  passing- 
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like  a  shadow  throug-h  many  foreig-n  lands,  he  ceased  his  pilgrimage  in 
Palestine,  even  beneath  the  shadow  of  Mount  Sion,  and  was  laid,  with  a 
lock  of  beautiful  hair,  which,  from  the  place  it  held,  strangers  knew  to 
have  belonged  to  one  dearly  beloved — close  to  his  heart,  on  which  it  had 
lain  so  long,  and  was  to  moulder  away  in  darkness  together,  by  a  Christim 
hand  and  in  a  Christian  sepulchre  ! 


THE  WIFE  OF  LOCHMxVBEN. 

Not  many  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  ancient  royal  borough  of 
Lochmaben,  an  amiable  and  good  Christian  woman,  the  wife  of  a  black- 
smith, named  James  Neil,  whose  death  gave  rise  to  a  singularly 
romantic  story,  and  finally  to  a  criminal  trial  at  the  Circuit- Court  of 
Dumfries.  The  story  was  related  to  me  by  a  strolling  gipsy  of  the  town 
of  Lochmaben,  pretty  nearly  as  follows  : 

The  smith's  wdfe  had  been  for  several  years  in  a  state  of  great  bodily 
suffering  and  debility,  which  she  bore  with  all  resignation,  and  even 
cheerfulness,  although  during  the  period  of  her  illness,  she  had  been 
utterly  neglected  by  her  husband,  who  was  of  a  loose  profligate  cha- 
racter, and  in  every  thing  the  reverse  of  his  wife.  Her  hours  were 
however  greatly  cheered  by  the  company  of  a  neighbouring  widow,  of 
the  same  devout  and  religious  cast  of  mind  with  herself.  These  two 
spent  most  of  their  time  together,  taking  great  delight  in  each  others 
society.  The  widow  attended  to  all  her  friend's  little  wants,  and  often 
watched  by  her  bed  a  good  part  of  the  night,  reading  to  her  out  of  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  books,  and  giving  every  instance  of  disinterested 
kindness  and  attention. 

The  gallant  blacksmith  was  all  this  while  consoling  himself  in  the 
company  of  another  jolly  buxom  quean,  of  the  tinker  breed,  who  lived  in 
an  apartment  under  the  same  roof  with  him  and  his  spouse.  He  seldom 
visited  the  latter ;  but,  on  pretence  of  not  disturbing  her,  both  boarded 
and  lodged  with  his  swarthy  Egyptian.  Nevertheless,  whenever  the  two 
devout  friends  said  their  evening  prayers,  the  blacksmith  was  not  for- 
gotten, but  every  blessing  besought  to  rest  on  his  head. 

One  morning,  when  the  widow  came  in  about  the  usual  hour,  to  visit 
her  friend,  she  found,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  that  she  was  gone, 
though  she  had  been  very  ill  the  preceding  night.  The  bed-clothes  were 
cold,  the  fire  on  the  hearth  was  gone  out,  and  a  part  of  her  daily 
wearing  apparel  was  lying  at  the  bed  side  as  usual. 

She  instantly  ran  and  informed  the  smith.  '  But  he  hated  this  v»idow, 
and  answered  her  churlishly,  without  deigning  to  look  up  to  her,  or  so 
much  as  delaying  his  work  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  her  narrative. 
There  he  stood,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  shoulders,  pelting  away 
at  his  hot  iron,  and  bidding  his  informant  '  gang  to  the  devil,  for  an 
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auld  frazing  hypocritical  jade ;  an'  if  she  didna  find  her  praying  snivelling 
crony  there,  to  seek  her  where  she^saw  her  last — If  she  didna  ken  where 
she  was,  how  was  he  to  ken  ?' 

The  widow  alarmed  the  neighbours,  and  a  general  search  was  instantly 
set  on  foot ;  but,  before  that  time,  the  body  of  the  lost  woman  had  beea 
discovered  floating  in  the  middle  of  the  Loch  adjoining  the  town.  Few 
people  paid  any  attention  to  the  unfortunate  circumstance.  They  knew, 
or  believed,  that  the  woman  Hved  unhappily  and  in  bad  terms  with  her 
husband,  and  had  no  doubt  that  she  had  drowned  herself  in  a  fit  of 
despair ;  and,  impressed  with  all  the  horror  that  country  people  naturally 
have  of  suicide,  they  refused  her  the  rights  of  Christian  burial.  Th9 
body  was,  in  consequence,  early  next  morning,  tied  between  two  dales, 
and  carried  out  to  the  height,  several  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  town, 
where  it  w^as  consigned  to  a  dishonourable  grave;  being  deep  buried 
precisely  in  the  march,  or  boundary,  between  the  lands  of  two  difi'erent 
proprietors. 

Time  passed  away,  and  the  gossips  of  Lochmaben  were  very  free  both 
with  the  character  of  the  deceased  and  her  surviving  husband,  not  for- 
getting his  jolly  Egyptian.  The  more  profligate  part  of  the  inhabitants 
said,  '  they  never  saw  ony  good  come  o'  sae  rauckle  canting  an'  praying, 
an'  singing  o'  psalms;  an'  that  for  a*  the  wife's  high  pretensions  to 
religious  zeal,  an'  faith,  an'  hope,  an'  a'  the  lave  o't,  there  she  had  gien 
hersel  up  to  the  deil  at  ae  smack.'  But  the  more  serious  part  of  the 
community  only  shook  their  heads,  and  said,  '  alas,  it  was  hard  kenning 
fouk  frae  outward  appearances  ;  for  nane  wha  kend  that  wife  wad  hae 
expectit  sic  an  end  as  this  !' 

But  the  state  of  the  widow's  mind  after  this  horrible  catastrophe,  is 
not  to  be  described.  Her  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  heaven  was 
shaken ;  and  she  began  to  doubt  of  its  justice.  Her  faith  v.^s  stunned, 
and  she  felt  her  heart  bewildered  in  its  researches  after  truth.  For 
several  days  she  was  so  hardened,  that  she  dared  not  fall  on  her  knees 
before  the  footstool  of  divine  grace.  But  after  casting  all  about,  and 
finding  no  other  hold  or  anchor,  she  again,  one  evening,  in  full  bitterness 
of  heart,  kneeled  before  her  Maker,  and  pouring  out  her  spirit  in  prayer ; 
begging,  that  if  the  tenets  she  held,  were  tenets  of  error,  and  disapproved 
of  by  the  fountain  of  life,  she  might  be  forgiven,  and  directed  in  the 
true  path  to  heaven. 

When  she  had  finished,  she  sat  down  on  her  lowly  form,  leaned  her 
face  upon  both  her  hands,  and  wept  bitterly,  as  she  thought  on  the 
dismal  exit  of  her  beloved  friend,  with  v/hom  she  had  last  prayed.  As 
she  sat  thus,  she  heard  the  footsteps  of  one  approaching  her,  and  looking 
up,  she  beheld  her  friend,  whom  she  supposed  to  have  been  dead  and 
buried,  standing  on  the  floor,  and  looking  to  her  with  a  face  of  so  much 
mildness  and  benignity,  that  the  widow,  instead  of  being  terrified,  was 
rejoiced  to  see  her.     The  following  dialogue  then  passed  between  them. 
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as  nearly  as  I  could  gather  it  from  the  confused  narrative  of  a  strolling" 
g-ipsy,  who,  however,  knew  all  the  parties. 

*  God  of  mercy  preserve  us,  Mary,  is  that  you  ?  Where  have  you 
been?  We  thoug-ht  it  had  been  you  that  was  found  drowned  in  the 
Loch/ 

'  And  who  did  you  think  drowned  me  V 

'  We  thought  you  had  drowned  yourself.* 

'  Oh,  fie  !  how  could  j/ow  do  me  so  much  injustice?  Would  that  have 
been  aught  in  conformity  to  the  life  we  two  have  led  together,  and  the 
sweet  heavenly  conversation  we  maintained  ?' 

*  What  could  we  say  ?  Or  what  could  we  think  ?  The  best  are  some- 
times left  to  themselves.     But  where  have  you  been,  Mary  ?' 

*  I  have  been  on  a  journey  far  away.' 

*  But  why  did  you  go  away  without  informing  me  ?' 
'  I  was  hurried  away,  and  had  no  time.' 

'  But  you  were  so  ill,  how  could  you  go  away  ?' 

'  I  am  better  now.    I  never  was  so  well  in  my  life,  no,  not  in  the  gayest 
and  happiest  hour  I  ever  saw.     My  husband  cured  me.' 
'  How  did  he  cure  you  ?' 

*  With  a  bottle.' 

*  Why  then  did  he  not  inform  us  ?  I  cannot  comprehend  this.  Where 
have  you  been,  Mary  ?' 

*  I  have  been  on  a  journey  at  a  strange  place.  But  you  do  not  know 
it,  my  dear  friend.  You  know  only  the  first  stage  at  w^hich  I  rested  on 
my  way,  and  a  cold  damp  lodging  it  is.  It  was  at  a  place  called  the 
Crane  Moor.' 

'  Heaven  defend  us !  That  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  they 
buried  the  body  that  was  found  in  the  Loch.  Tell  me  implicitly,  Mary, 
■were  you  not  dead  ?' 

'  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Do  you  not  see  me  alive,  and 
well,  and  cheerful,  and  happy?' 

*  I  know  and  believe  that  the  soul  can  never  die  ;  but  strange  realities 
come  over  my  mind.  Tell  me,  was  it  not  your  body  that  was  found 
floating  in  the  Loch,  and  buried  in  shame  and  disgrace  on  the  top  of  the 
Crane  Moor.' 

'  You  have  so  far  judged  right ;  but  I  am  raised  from  the  dead,  as  you 
see,  and  restored  to  life,  and  it  is  all  for  your  sake ;  for  the  faith  of  the 
just  must  not  perish.  How  could  j/om  believe  that  I  would  throw  away 
my  precious  soul,  by  taking  away  my  own  life  ?  My  husband  felled  me 
with  a  bottle  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  breaking  my  skull.  He 
then  put  my  body  into  a  sack,  carried  it  out  in  the  dark,  and  threw  it  into 
the  Loch.  It  was  a  deed  of  atrocity  and  guilt,  but  he  will  live  to  repent 
it,  and  it  has  proved  a  deed  of  mercy  to  me.  I  am  well,  and  happy ; 
and  all  that  we  believed  of  a  Saviour  and  a  future  state  of  existence  is 
true.' — 
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On  receiving"  this  extraordinary  information,  and  precisely  at  this 
part  of  the  dialog-ue,  the  v/idow  fainted;  and  on  recovering*  from  her 
swoon,  she  found  that  her  friend  was  g"one ;  but,  conscious  of  having* 
been  in  her  perfect  senses,  and  remembering"  every  thing"  that  had  passed 
between  them,  she  was  convinced  that  she  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
her  deceased  friend's  g-host,  or  some  good  benevolent  spirit  in  her 
likeness. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  she  went  to  a  mag'istrate,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  circumstances ;  but  he  only  laughed  her  to  scorn, 
and  entreated  her,  for  her  own  sake,  never  again  to  mention  the  matter, 
else  people  would  account  her  rnad.  She  offered  to  make  oath  before 
witnesses,  to  the  truth  of  every  particular ;  but  this  only  increased  the 
chagrin  of  the  man  in  office,  and  the  worthy  widow  was  dismissed  with 
many  bitter  reproaches.  She  next  went  to  the  minister,  and  informed 
him  of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  He  answered  her  kindly,  and 
with  caution;  but  ultimately  strove  only  to  reason  her  from  her  belief; 
assuring"  her,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  distempered  imagination,  and 
occasioned  by  reflecting  too  deeply  on  the  unfortunate  end  of  her  beloved 
friend;  and  his  reasoning  being  too  powerful  for  her  to  answer,  she  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  point. 

She  failed  not,  however,  to  pubhsh  the  matter  among  her  neighbours,  re- 
lating the  circumstances  in  that  firm  and  serious  manner  in  which  a  person 
always  stands  to  the  truth,  thereby  making  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  every  one  who  heard  her.  The  story  was  of  a  nature  to  take,  among 
such  a  society  as  that  of  which  the  main  bulk  of  the  population  of  Loch- 
maben  and  its  vicinity  consists.  It  flew  like  wild-fire.  The  people 
blamed  their  magistrates  and  ministers ;  and  on  the  third  day  after  the 
appearance  of  the  deceased,  they  rose  in  a  body,  and  with  two  ministers, 
two  magistrates,  and  two  surgeons  at  their  head,  they  marched  away  to 
the  Crane  Moor,  and  lifted  the  corpse  for  inspection. 

To  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  it  appeared  on  the  very  first  ex- 
amination, that  the  deceased  had  been  felled  by  a  stroke  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  which  had  broken  her  skull,  and  occasioned  instant  death. 
Little  cognizance  had  been  taken  of  the  affair  at  her  death ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  her  long  hair  was  folded  so  carefully  over  the  wound,  and  bound 
with  a  snood  so  close  to  her  head,  that  without  a  minute  investigation, 
the  fracture  could  not  have  been  discovered.  Farther  still,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  words  of  the  apparition,  on  the  surgeon's  opening  the 
head,  it  appeared  plainly  from  the  semi-circular  form  of  the  fracture, 
that  it  had  actually  been  inflicted  by  one  side  of  the  bottom  of  a  bottle ; 
and  there  being  hundreds  of  respectable  witnesses  to  all  these  things, 
the  body  was  forthwith  carried  to  the  churchyard,  and  interred  there  ;  the 
smith  was  seized,  and  conveyed  to  jail ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Annandale 
were  left  to  wonder  in  the  utmost  astonishment 

The  smith  was  tried  at  the  ensuing  circuit-court  of  Dumfries,  where 
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the  widov/  was  examined  as  a  principal  witness.  She  told  her  story 
before  the  judg-es  with  firmness,  and  swore  to  every  circumstance  com- 
municated to  her  by  the  g-host ;  and  even  when  cross-examined  by  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  she  was  not  found  to  prevaricate  in  the  least.  The 
jury  appeared  to  be  stag-g-ered,  and  could  not  refuse  their  assent  to  the 
truth  of  this  relation.  The  counsel,  however,  obviated  this  proof,  on 
account  of  its  being*  related  at  second  hand,  and  not  by  an  eye-witness  of 
the  transaction.  He  therefore  refused  to  admit  it  ag-ainst  his  client, 
unless  the  g"host  appeared  personally,  and  made  a  verbal  accusation ;  and, 
being"  a  g-entleman  of  a  sarcastic  turn,  he  was  but  too  successful  in 
turning-  this  part  of  the  evidence  into  ridicule,  thereby  quite,  or  in  a 
great  measure,  undoing*  the  effect  that  it  had  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  jury. 

A  material  witness  being*  still  wanting-,  the  smith  was  remanded  back 
to  prison  until  the  Autumn  circuit,  at  which  time  his  trial  was  concluded. 
The  witness  above  mentioned  having*  then  been  found,  he  stated  to  the 
court,  That  as  he  chanced  to  pass  the  prisoner's  door,  between  one  and 
two  in  the  morning*  of  that  day  on  which  the  deceased  was  found  in  the 
Loch,  he  heard  a  noise  as  of  one  forcing*  his  w^ay  out ;  and,  wondering* 
who  it  could  be  that  was  in  the  house  at  that  hour,  he  had  the  curiosity 
to  conceal  himself  in  an  adjoining*  door,  until  he  saw  who  came  out : 
That  the  nig*ht  being*  very  dark,  he  w' as  oblig-ed  to  cower  down  almost  close 
to  the  earth,  in  order  that  he  mig-ht  have  the  object  between  him  and  the 
sky ;  and,  while  sitting*  in  that  posture,  he  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the 
smith's  house,  v/ith  something*  in  a  sack  upon  his  back  :  That  he  followed 
the  fig*ure  for  some  time,  and  intended  to  have  followed  farther ;  but  he 
vras  seized  with  an  indescribable  terror,  and  went  away  home ;  and  that, 
on  the  morning*,  when  he  heard  of  the  dead  body  being*  found  in  the 
Loch,  he  entertained  not  a  doubt  of  the  smith  having*  murdered  his  wife, 
and  theii  conveyed  her  in  a  sack  to  the  Loch.  On  being*  asked,  If  he 
could  aver  upon  oath,  that  it  was  the  prisoner  whom  he  saw  come  out  of 
the  house  bearing*  the  burden — He  said  he  could  not,  because  the  burden 
which  he  carried,  caused  the  person  to  stoop,  and  prevented  him  from 
seeing*  his  figure  distinctly  ;  but  that  it  was  him  he  had  no  doubt  re- 
maining* on  his  mind.  On  being*  asked  why  he  had  not  divulged  this 
soone-r  and  more  publicly ;  he  said,  that  he  was  afraid  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged  that  night  might  have  been  inquired  into,  which 
it  was  of  great  consequence  to  him  at  that  time  to  keep  secret ;  and, 
therefore,  he  was  not  only  obliged  to  conceal  what  he  had  seen,  but  to 
escape  for  a  season  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  of  being  examined. 

The  crime  of  the  prisoner  appeared  now  to  be  obvious ;  at  least  the 
presumption  was  strong  against  him.  Nevertheless  the  judge,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence,  considered  the  proof  as  defective ;  expatiated  at 
considerable  length  on  the  extraordinary  story  related  by  the  widow, 
which  it  could  not  be  denied  had  been  the  occasion  of  bringing*  the  whole 
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to  lig-ht,  and  had  been  most  wonderfully  exemplified  by  corresponding 
facts ;  and  said  he  considered  himself  bound  to  account  for  it  in  a  natural 
way,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind  and  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and 
could  account  for  it  in  no  other,  than  by  supposing*  that  the  witness  had 
discovered  the  fracture  before  the  body  of  her  friend  had  been  consig-ned 
to  the  g-rave  ;  and  that,  on  considering-  leisurely  and  seriously  the 
various  circumstances  connected  with  the  fatal  catastrophe,  she  had 
become  convinced  of  the  prisoner's  g-uilt,  and  had  either  fancied,  or, 
more  probably,  dreamed  the  story,  on  which  she  had  dwelt  so  long",  that 
she  believed  it  as  a  fact. 

After  all,  the  jury,  by  a  small  majority,  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
proven ;  and,  after  a  severe  reprehension  and  suitable  exhortations,  the 
smith  was  dismissed  from  the  bar.  I  forg-ot  to  mention  in  its  proper 
place,  that  one  of  the  principal  thing's  in  his  favour  was,  that  of  his 
abandoned  inamorata  having*  made  oath  that  he  was  in  her  apartment  all 
that  nig"ht,  and  never  left  it. 

He  was  now  acquitted  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  not  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen ;  for  all  those  who  knew  the  circumstances,  believed  him 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  wife.  On  the  very  night  of  his  acquittal,  he 
repaired  at  a  late  hour  to  the  abode  of  his  beloved  Egyptian ;  but  he  was 
suspected,  and  his  motions  watched  with  all  due  care.  Accordingly,  next 
morning,  at  break  of  day,  a  large  mob,  who  had  assembled  with  all 
quietness,  broke  into  the  house,  and  dragged  both  the  parties  from  the 
same  den;  and,  after  making  them  ride  the  stang  through  all  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town,  threw  them  hito  the  Lock,  and  gave  them 
a  complete  ducking,  suffering  them  barely  to  escape  with  life.  At  the 
same  time,  on  their  dismissal,  they  were  informed,  that  if  they  continued 
ki  the  same  course  of  life,  the  experiment  would  be  very  frequently 
repeated.  Shortly  after  that,  the  two  offending  delinquents  made  a 
moonlight  flitting,  and  escaped  into  Cumberland.  My  informant  had  not 
heard  more  of  them,  but  she  assured  me  they  would  make  a  bad  end. 
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Presenting  things  impossible  to  view, 
They  wander  through  incredible  to  true. 

Granvillb. 

The  periodical  rains  were  over,  the  beautiful  gardens  round  about 
Damascus  were  assuming  every  hour  a  more  verdant  appearance,  and 
as  the  fervent  -ays  fell  upon  the  moist  earth,  the  Spring  seemed  ready 
to  leap  alive  out  of  the  ground.  Every  thing  attested  the  vivifying  in- 
fluence of  the  season.  You  could  almost  see  the  vegetation  bursting 
into  green  life :  it  became  manifest  that  universal  Nature  was  awaking 
as  if  from  sleep,  opening  her  eyes  in  the  shape  of  innumerable  flowers. 
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and  preparing-  for  a  great  and  joyous  chang-e.     A  poetical  fancy  mig-ht 
have  imag*ined  that  the  yet  undeveloped  g-erms  of  future  beauty  and 
enjoyment  anticipated  the  vernal  delig-hts   in  store  for  them  ; — that  the 
flowers  in  the  blossom  were  dreaming-  of  sunshine  and  rich  odours ;  that 
the  leaves  in  the  bud,  thrilling*  with  pleasure  as  they  waved  to  and  fro  in 
the  soft  breeze,  long-ed  to  leap  out  of  their  close  prisons  into  the  spark- 
ling" air ;  that  the  roots  in  the  g-round  yearned  and  stretched  themselves 
upwards,  proud  beforehand  of  the  superb  colours,  and  g-raceful  or  stately 
forms  which  would  arrest  the  eye  of  the  passenger  when  they  rose  up 
out  of  their  temporary  g-raves  in  all  their  renovated  loveliness.     Brig-ht 
and  beautiful  and  associated  with  all  cheerful  and  delicious  thoug-hts,  is 
the  infancy  of  veg-etation.     Never  had  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Alfadhel 
Alderamy,  the  g-reat  merchant,  Y>'orn  a  more  g-lorious   appearance   of 
promise :  and  yet  tkey  retained  him  not  in  the  noble  mansion  which  they 
decorated;  they  scarcely  even  occupied  a  place  in  his  thoug-hts.     As  he 
passed   pensively  throug-h  them,    he   heard  not  the   splashing-   of  the 
numerous  fountains  with  which  they  were  adorned ;  he  noticed  not  the 
alcoves  and  arbours ;  the  frag-rance  wafted  upon  the  breeze  passed  by  him 
unheeded ;  his  ear  was  deaf  to  the  song-s  of  the  birds,   some  of  VN'hich 
were  already  warbling-  amid  the  palms  and  acacias,  while  others  were 
twittering-  in  their  dreams, — for  as  yet  the  sun  had  hardly  lighted  up  the 
towers  and  mosques  and  minarets  of  Damascus,   or  thrown  his  g-olden 
bloom  upon   the   numerous    streams    that    surround  it   wdth  perpetual 
music  and  fertility.     For  Alfadhel  Alderamy  the  splendours  of  nature 
possessed  no  charms,  the  beauties  of  the  most  romantic  city  in  the 
world  were  utterly  lost  to  his  eye.     His  thoug-hts,  I  mig-ht  almost  have 
said  his  senses,  were  with  the  great  caravan  which  had  departed  a  few- 
hours  before  for  Aleppo,  carrying-  with  it  no  small  portion  of  his  fortune 
in  the  shape  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.     These  he   had 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  only  son  Yezid,  who  had  received  ample 
instructions  how  and  where  to  dispose  of  thtiin,  and  had  sworn  implicit 
obedience  to  his  father's  orders.      He  loved  his  son  with  no  common 
affection  ;  but  Yezid  was  young-  and  g'iddy,  and  as  it  now  seemed  to  his 
anxious  father,  scarcely  competent  to  undertake  so  important  a  charg-e. 
This  misg-iving-  thought  had  prevented  his  closing-  his  eyes  during-  the 
whole  nig-ht :  not  a  moment's  peace  had  he  known  since  the  caravan  had 
departed,  and  after  taking-  two  or  three  disconsolate  turns  in  his  g-ardens, 
had  determined  to  pursue  it  instantly,  that  he  might  accompany  Yezid. 
and  assume  the  care  and  management  of  his  own  precious  jewels. 

Alfadhel  possessed  a  fleet  mare,  called  in  the  lang-uag-e  of  Oriental 
exag-geration,  the  Outstripper  of  the  wind.  Perhaps  there  was  little 
hyperbole  in  the  name,  for  many  an  Arabian  horse-dealer  would  seriously 
maintain  that  when  she  threw  the  foam  from  her  mouth,  she  had  been 
known  to  g-allop  out  of  sight  before  it  could  reach  the  g-round.     It  is  not 
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impossible,  however,  if  these  men  were  Hke  their  European  brethren, 
that  they  mig-ht  occasionally  deviate  in  some  trifling-  degree  from  the 
extreme  rig-our  of  truth.  At  all  events,  the  mare  was  one  of  surpassing* 
fleetness,  and  Alfadhel  having-  thrown  himself  upon  her  back,  doubted 
not  that  he  should  soon  overtake  the  caravan.  His  own  anxiety  being* 
not  less  urg-ent  than  the  fiery  impatience  of  his  barb,  he  suffered  her  to 
g-allop  forward  for  some  hours  with  unchecked  velocity,  until  by  her  ex- 
haustion and  panting*,  the  outstripper  of  the  wind  seemed  indeed  to  have 
earned  her  name,  and  to  have  left  behind  her  the  very  air  which  was 
required  for  her  respiration.  The  rider,  whose  thoug-hts  had  g-one  after 
the  caravan  still  faster  than  his  barb,  no  sooner  perceived  her  distress 
than  he  reined  in  the  generous  animal,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  g-rateful 
shade,  drew  up  in  a  lane  overhung-  with  v.'ild  fig-s  and  tamarinds,  inter- 
spersed with  kopals  and  g-um  trees.  It  was  customary  with  the  Arabs  at 
this  period,  as  it  had  been  with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  to  manufacture  a 
species  of  sackcloth  from  the  hair  of  camels,  which  they  wore  at  funerals 
and  upon  other  occasions  of  sorrov/.  The  numerous  camels  of  the 
caravan  that  had  lately  passed  throug-h  this  narrow  defile,  having-  left  a 
portion  of  their  hair  on  the  hedg-es,  the  neig-hbouring-  peasants  had  sent 
their  little  children  to  gather  it,  and  a  troop  of  these  half-naked  g-leaners, 
with  black  eyes  and  curly-polls,  were  busily  employed  in  collecting-  the 
spoil.  Sun-burni  and  tawny,  their  scanty  discoloured  rag-s  harmonised 
well  with  the  red-ochreous  bank  of  earth  up  which  they  were  climbing-, 
while  their  g-lee,  their  clamours,  and  their  ag-ility,  found  a  marked  con- 
trast in  the  person  of  a  venerable,  austere-looking-  Dervise,  who,  having- 
seated  himself  cross-leg-g-ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  retained  his  im- 
moveable position,  blowing-  his  horn  whenever  a  traveller  passed,  and 
poiiilir.g-  to  his  turban  upon  the  g-round  by  way  of  soliciting-  charity. 
Alfadhel,  having-  thrown  a  trifle  into  it,  remained  g-azing-  upon  the  scene 
before  him  while  his  horse  took  breath,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  titter- 
ing- overhead,  and  upon  looking-  up  he  beheld  with  amazement  a  g-roup  of 
long--bearded  brats,  perched  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree,  g-ibbering-  and 
mocking-  and  mowing-  at  him.  His  amazement  at  this  inexpHcable 
apparition  v/as  probably  visible  in  his  countenance;  for  the  urchins 
beneath,  and  the  juvenile  g-rey  beards  above,  set  up  a  simultaneous  shout 
of  laug-hter;  whereat  the  bewilderment  of  Alfadhel  w^as  beg-inning-  to 
kindle  into  wrath,  when  the  Derviso,  propitiated  by  the  alms  he  had 
received,  informed  him  that  the  frolicksome  urchins,  after  having-  satiated 
their  appetites  with  some  wild  honey  which  they  had  discovered,  had 
smeared  their  chins  with  it,  and  by  applying-  to  them  the  camels'  hair 
they  had  been  sent  to  collect,  had  presently  provided  themselves  with 
most  reverend-looking  beards. 

'  How  merry  !'*  exclaimed  Alfadhel,  who  perhaps  thoug-ht  it  necessary 
to  moralise  in  talking-  to  a  Dervise — '  how  merry  are  these  little  thoug-ht- 
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less  varlets,  never  dreaming-  that  what  they  are  now  g-athering-  in  joy  and 
laug-hter  shall  be  worn  in  sorrow,  and  steeped  in  tears,  perhaps  even  by 
themselves.' 

'  If  we  may  call  the  man  a  sorry  baker,'  replied  the  Dervise,  '  who 
should  dislike  sweet  honey  because  it  makes  sour  bread,  so  I  hold  him 
to  be  a  sour  philosopher  who  sig-hs  at  the  sig-ht  of  present  happiness,  lest 
it  may  become  future  bitterness  and  woe.  Grown-up  children  with 
long-  beards  sometimes  employ  themselves  exactly  like  these  young-sters, 
and  g-ather  and  heap  up  in  g-lee  that  which  they  shall  wear  in  lamentation/ 
'  Nay,  did  not  our  holy  Prophet,'  resumed  Alfadhel,  '  pass  his  whole 
life  in  collecting-  the  materials  of  sackcloth,  when  he  declared  upon  his 
death-bed  that  all  his  days  had  been  sorrow  and  vexation  ?' 

'  Let  us  not  the  less  enjoy  our  happiness  when  it  comes,'  resumed  the 
Dervise,  '  but  receive  it  as  the  earth  does  the  refreshi-ig-  showers,  when 
she  instantly  sparkles  in  brig-hter  colours,  throws  up  a  thousand  g-rateful 
odours  to  heaven,  and  wears  a  countenance  of  g-ladness,  as  if  drouo-ht 
and  wintry  weather  were  never  to  visit  her  ag-ain.' 

'  It  is  pleasanter  to  hear  the  words  of  truth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wise,'  said  Alfadhel,    '  than  to   catch  the   sound   of  the  rivulet  when 
crossing-  the  parched  wilderness.'— But  pleasant  as  it  was,  he  seemed  to 
think  it  still  more  delig-htful  to  overtake  his  jewels ;  wherefore,  obser^^ng• 
that  his  mare  had  in  some  deg-ree  recovered  her  breath,  he  resumed  his 
journey,  and  passing-  throug-h  the  defile,  presently  emerg-ed  into  a  vast 
plain.     At  its  extremity,  upon  the  very  verg-e  of  the  horizon,  he  could 
disting-uish  a  g-reat  cloud  of  dust,  wdiich,  interposing-  between  the  sun's 
rays  and  himself,  rolled  up  to  heaven  like  the  red  smoke  of  a  confla- 
g-ration.     Not  doubting-  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  caravan  of  which 
he  was  in  pursuit,  he  struck  out  of  the  high  road  into  the  wilderness  on 
his  rig-ht,  trusting-  that  the   well-knovvn  speed  and  vig-our  of  his  horse 
would  enable  him  to  reach  his  object  much  sooner  than  if  he  followed 
the  beaten  track,  which  described  a  considerable  circuit.     Swiftly  and 
g-allantly  did  his  noble  steed  bear  him  onwards,  making  way  throuirh  the 
tang-led  overg-rowth  or  the  sterile  champaig-n  of  the  wilderness,  as  if  she 
g-athered  up   strength  from   the  g-round   as   she   g-alloped   over  it;  but 
Alfadhel  soon  discovered  that  he  had  widely  miscalculated  the  distance, 
for  thoug-h  the  dust  that  he  was  following-  still  remained  in  sig-ht,  he 
plung-ed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  waste  without  appearing-  to  g-ain 
upon  it,  and  his  ov.n  streng-th,  for  in  the  hurry  of  his  departure  he  had 
neglected  to  provide  himself  with  sustenance  of  any  kind,  began  to  prove 
inadequate  to  the  vehemence  of  his  exertions.     To  add  to  his  distress, 
the  fierce  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun  darted  incessantly  upon  his  head,  and  he 
w^as  tormented  with  an  almost  intolerable  thirst.     Still  he  pressed  on, 
seeing  no  human  being,  nor  even  a  single  beast  or  bird  in  his  progress, 
until,   to  his  infinite  amazement,  he  beheld,  at  some  distance  before  him, 
what  appeared  to  be  an  old  man  washing  his  scythe  in  a  pool  of  water. 
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The  prospect  of  appeasing"  his  thirst  was  so  deUg-htful  that  he  scarcely 
bestowed  a  second  g-lance  at  the  fig-ure,  who,  having*  thrown  his  scythe 
over  his  shoulder,  had  now  resumed  his  way  across  the  wilderness.  On 
reaching  the  brink  of  the  pool  Alfadhel  dismounted,  when  he  observed 
that  the  water  was  turbid  and  of  a  sanguine  hue,  and  that  his  mare, 
after  smelling  to  it  for  a  second,  turned  away  and  refused  to  taste  it. 
His  own  sufferings,  however,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  so  squeamish ; 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  and  quaffed  eagerly ;  but  no  sooner 
was  his  immediate  ag-ony  appeased  than  he  hastily  arose,  filled  with 
sickness  and  loathing  at  the  indescribably  nauseous  taste  of  what  he  had 
been  drinking.  Still  it  had  removed  his  more  distressing  sensations,  he 
felt  refreshed  for  the  moment,  and  again  mounting  his  mare,  pursued  his 
journey,  confident  that  he  should  now  be  able  to  overtake  the  caravan, 
without  needing  any  farther  sustenance.  His  course  being  the  same  as 
that  taken  by  the  old  man,  he  observed,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  him,  that 
what  had  before  seemed  to  be  an  enveloping  cloak  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  shroud  or  winding-  sheet,  and  that  the  figure  in  its  progress 
did  not  move  its  legs,  but  floated  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  like 
a  vapour,  or  an  apparition.  Undaunted  as  he  was  by  nature,  an  unac- 
countable awe  took  possession  of  Alfadhel's  faculties,  his  blood  thrilled 
and  ran  cold  through  his  veins,  and  even  the  mare,  sharing-  her  rider's 
perturbation,  shook  violently  as  she  started  into  a  furious  g-allop, 
sidling-  away  from  the  old  man,  and  passing-  him  with  every  look  of 
terror.  As  the  wind  blew  aside  from  the  figure  part  of  its  lower  gar- 
ment, Alfadhel  beheld  two  skeleton  legs,  flitting  steadily  forward,  but 
not  moving  as  in  the  action  of  walking ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
head  being  slowly  turned  towards  him,  the  sharp  lipless  fangs,  and  the 
eyeless  sockets  of  a  skull  grinned,  and  gnashed,  and  glared  hideously 
upon  him. 

Almost  withered  at  the  sight,  and  filled  with  an  unutterable  dismay  and 
horror,  then  first  did  he  recollect  to  have  heard  that  Death  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  pool  in  the  wilderness  to  wash  his  polluted 
scythe  after  any  great  mortality,  and  that  those  who  subsequently  tasted 
the  pestiferous  v/ater  became  infected  with  all  the  complicated  diseases 
of  his  recent  victims.  The  blood-stained  hue — the  empoisoned  fecu- 
lence— the  loathsome  state  of  the  pool,  were  now  all  explained ;  he  had 
been  swallowing  down  the  most  revolting  maladies  at  every  mouthful ; 
he  had  at  that  moment  a  hundred  horrible  deaths  within  him !  As  this 
conviction  flashed  upon  his  maddened  mind,  he  shivered  all  over,  his 
teeth  chattered  audibly  in  his  head,  his  hair  bristled  up,  his  heart  seemed 
to  be  frozen  within  him;  and,  immediately  after  the  arrested  blood 
again  bursting  into  its  channels,  his  veins  swelled,  he  was  covered  with 
a  profuse  perspiration,  clammy  drops  oozed  from  every  pore,  his  eyes 
became  distended  and  red.  A  dizziness  and  universal  abandonment,  or 
rather  perversion  of  his  senses,  succeeded   .  Hollow  murmurs  rang-  ni 
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his  ears,  which,  thoug-h  they  could  no  long-er  disting-uish  the  noise  of  his 
horse's  hoofs,  were  appalled  with  imaginary  g-roans,  and  shrieks  of 
ang-uish,  and  maniac  yells,  and  all  the  various  cries  of  ag-ony,  w^hich,  in 
the  dismal  purheus  of  a  Lazar-house,  make  the  very  echoes  shudder. 
The  taste  of  death  was  in  his  mouth,  and  the  sepulchral  smell  of  it 
within  his  nostrils,  for  the  free  air  of  the  wilderness  was  converted  into 
the  noisome  stench  of  a  charnel-house.  But  amid  all  the  trials  that 
he  was  fated  to  endure,  his  distorted  vision  proved  to  be  his  keenest 
curse.  At  first,  as  a  thick  film  spread  itself  before  his  eyes  and  gradually 
shut  out  every  external  object,  he  was  merely  condemned  to  the  misery 
of  g-alloping-  along,  he  knew  not  whither,  in  total  blindness ;  but  shortly 
he  discovered  that,  by  some  inexplicable  process,  his  optics,  although 
they  no  longer  took  cognizance  of  the  world  without,  had  acquired  the 
fearful  power  of  gazing  inwards  upon  his  own  frame.  He  beheld  revealed 
to  his  unwilling  and  revolted  gaze  all  the  mysterious  functions  and 
movements  of  his  inner  man ;  he  could  trace  the  previously  inscrutable 
connexion  between  volition  and  muscular  movement,  he  could  penetrate 
the  arcana  of  the  nervous  system,  he  could  discern  and  develope  all  the 
hidden  laws  of  our  corporeal  being.  But  that  which  filled  him  at  once 
with  terror  and  disgust  was  the  observation  that  all  the  organs  of  his 
frame  were  withering,  morbid,  or  deranged.  The  poisonous  waters  of 
the  pool  had  been  frightfully  rapid  in  their  operation.  The  languid  heart 
panted  slowly  and  w^ith  difficulty,  the  discoloured  liver  struggled  in  vain 
to  perform  its  functions,  thick  and  turbid  the  blood  crawled  sluggishly 
through  the  veins,  hvid  spots  here  and  there  indicated  that  disease  had 
assumed  a  mortal  character,  it  was  manifest  that  the  mysterious  organi- 
zation which  constitutes  life  was  about  to  be  decomposed  and  resolved 
into  its  first  elements.  Alfadhel  counted  the  pulsations  of  his  own  heart 
as  he  gazed  upon  it  with  a  thrilling'  intentness,  for  he  began  to  think  that 
every  throb  of  his  bosom  would  be  the  last. 

For  a  moment  all  was  dark — he  saw  nothing,  his  faculties  were  sus- 
pended, and  when  their  perverted  power  returned,  it  seemed  as  if  his 
eye  had  revolved  upon  its  axis,  and  that  he  was  looking  inwards  upon 
his  own  brain.  All  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  that  exquisite  membrane 
w^ere  laid  bare  to  his  piercing  vision,  which  was  enabled  to  separate 
the  physical  from  the  moral,  to  detect  how  mind  and  matter  acted  and 
re-acted  upon  each  other,  how  thought,  sense,  and  motion  sprang  from 
various  combinations  of  medullary  matter.  The  separate  birth-places  of 
the  judgment,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination,  and  the  process  of 
their  occasional  fusion  into  one  another,  sometimes  total  and  indis- 
tinguishable, sometimes  allowing  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  the 
constituent  elements,  were  visibly  displayed  before  him.  But  that  which 
amazed  and  interested  him  the  most  was  to  see  the  different  passions  of 
the  human  mind,  each  inhabiting  a  separate  cell  of  the  brain,  and  each 
personified  and  enlarged  to  his  distempered  eye,  until  it  assumed  the 
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human  size  and  form.  Love  sate  at  the  entrance  of  his  g-rotto  painting* 
every  thing-  that  he  g-azed  upon  in  the  brig-htest  and  most  flattering- 
colours,  althoug-h  when  Jealousy,  who  occupied  the  next  recess,  turned 
his  green  eyes  towards  him,  they  cast  such  a  hideous  hue  upon  liis 
drawing-,  that  he  shook  his  wing-s,  and  more  than  once  threatened  to  fly 
to  the  opposite  cell,  whence  Hatred  looked  out  with  a  scowling-  and 
mahg-nant  visag-e.  Rag-e  stood  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling-  raving-  hke  a 
maniac,  and  striking-  at  random  with  his  weapon,  which  fortunately  did 
little  injury,  since,  by  his  hasty  and  injudicious  manag-ement  of  it,  he  had 
blinded  himself  at  the  outset.  Reveng-e  lurked  amid  the  g-loomier  caverns, 
g-nawing-  his  own  heart,  and  looking-  wistfully  at  Despair,  who  v/as 
lifting-  a  bowl  of  poison  to  her  lips,  although  Pity  with  tears  and  suppli- 
cations implored  her  to  desist,  and  Hope,  pointing-  to  the  fig-ure  of  Hap- 
piness in  a  distant  cell,  endeavoured  to  dazzle  the  tyes  of  the  sufferer 
by  continually  turning-  towards  her  the  brig-ht  side  of  a  reflecting-  g-lass. 
Fear  ran  and  hid  herself  at  the  appalling-  sig-ht,  Joy  threw  down  his 
g-oblet  and  ceased  his  jocund  roundelay,  and  all  seemed  to  be  affected  by 
the  spectacle  except  Relig-ion,  who,  on  her  knees  apart,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  heaven,  and  thoug-hts  outpoured  in  prayer,  appeared  in  her  com- 
munion with  the  skies  to  find  a  solace  for  every  touch  of  woe. 

A  period  of  blank  oblivion  succeeded  to  this  mental  phantasmag-oria  ; 
on  his  recovery  from  which  Alfadhel  found  himself  stretched  upon  the 
g-round,  without  knowing-  when  or  how  he  had  fallen  from  his  mare, 
which  was  no  long-er  visible.  Probably  his  insensibility  had  continued 
for  some  time,  for  the  sun  was  now  setting-,  and  the  diseases  with  which 
the  waters  of  the  pool  had  impreg-nated  his  whole  system  had  made 
terrific  prog-ress  in  the  interval.  His  ag-onies  were  of  a  contradictory 
nature,  and  became  more  acute  from  their  sudden  contrast  and  apparent 
incompatibility.  From  the  sensation  of  a  rag-ing-  fever,  burning-  in  his 
very  bones,  and  sending-  liquid  fire  throug-h  ever)'  vein,  he  would 
chang-e  to  the  torments  of  cold,  acute  rheumatism,  while  his  whole 
frame  shivered,  and  his  teeth  rattled  in  his  head,  as  if  his  heart's  blood 
were  frozen.  Cholic  and  acute  inflammations  of  the  most  sensitive 
org-ans  were  instantly  succeeded  by  the  pang-s  of  ag-ue,  dropsy,  asthma, 
and  palsy.  Paralysis  and  apoplexy,  torturing-  cramps,  cancers,  con- 
vulsions, aches  and  epilepsy,  nausea  and  swoonings,  inflicted  their 
separate  ang-uish  just  long-  enoug-h  to  be  individualised,  when  they  were 
supplanted  by  some  new  and  still  more  wring-ing-  torment ;  while  nig-ht- 
mare,  hypochondria,  and  all  the  g-hostly  and  spectral  abominations  of 
delirium  haunted  his  imag-ination,  as  if  it  were  decreed  that  the  suffering's 
of  his  mind  should  equal,  if  possible,  those  of  his  writhing-  body. 

The  wretched  Alfadhel  casting-  his  eyes  despairingly  around  him, 
beheld  at  a  Uttle  distance  a  ruined  building-,  towards  which  he  crawled, 
in  the  hope  of  protecting-  himself  from  the  wild  beasts,  at  least  until  his 
death,  which  he  now  considered  to  be  rapidly  approaching-.     Not  without 
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difficulty,  and  many  groans  and  screams  of  pain,  did  he  succeed  in 
ensconcing'  himself,  with  his  drawn  scymetar  in  his  hand,  behind  a  heap 
of  rubbish  in  one  corner  of  the  dilapidated  structure,  where  he  had 
scarcely  remained  five  minutes  when,  to  his  utter  amazement  and  con- 
sternation, he  saw  two  armed  men  enter  the  place,  leading-  between 
them  his  son  Yezid,  blindfolded  and  pinioned.  From  their  conversation 
he  g-athered  that  they  formed  part  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who,  having- 
attacked  and  overmastered  the  caravan,  had  spared  the  life  of  his  son 
upon  his  promise  of  giving*  up  to  them  the  valuable  jewels  carefully  con- 
cealed about  his  person,  and  had  broug-ht  him  to  the  ruin  to  disburthen 
him  of  his  hidden  treasures.  One  by  one,  as  their  prisoner  told  them 
where  to  search,  did  they  make  the  most  rare  and  costly  g-ems  emerg-e 
from  the  folds  of  his  innermost  g-arments,  and  deposit  them  in  a  small 
leathern  bag*,  Alfadhel  feeling-  all  the  while  that,  in  addition  to  his  other 
miseries,  they  were  thus  reducing-  him  to  a  comparative  state  of  poverty ; 
althoug-h,  even  if  his  sore  sickness  had  allowed  him  to  interfere,  his 
doing-  so  would  only  have  been  the  sig-nal  of  death  both  to  himself  and 
Yezid.  Well  convinced  of  this,  he  continued  to  watch  their  proceedings 
in  a  transfixed  silence,  until  the  robbers,  having-  despoiled  their  prisoner 
of  all  that  he  possessed,  retired  to  the  back  of  the  cave,  and  seating- 
themselves  on  the  pile  of  rubbish  immediately  before  Alfadhel,  beg-an  to 
converse  in  a  low  whisper.  One  suggested  to  the  other,  that  as  their 
prisoner,  in  spite  of  his  solemn  protestations,  probably  still  retained 
about  his  person  the  most  valuable  of  his  gems,  the  only  way  to  s-ecure 
their  prize  was  to  murder  him,  leave  his  body  in  the  ruins,  and  carry  off 
his  clothes,  that  they  might  rip  them  open  at  their  leisure.  To  this 
atrocious  proposition  his  companion  yielding  an  immediate  assent,  they 
drew  their  daggers,  and  began  to  steal  slowly  towards  the  blindfolded 
Yezid.  Danger,  and  even  death  itself,  no  longer  possessed  a  particle  of 
terror  for  the  affectionate  and  agonized  father ;  he  tried  to  brandish  his 
sword,  to  rush  forward,  to  scream  out,  but,  stiffened  and  transfixed, 
either  with  the  horror  of  the  scene,  or  from  the  effect  of  the  waters  of 
the  pool,  his  faculties  refused  to  act;  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth ;  not  a  muscle  of  his  body  would  move.  This  paroxysm  enchained 
him  until  he  saw  thern  raising  their  daggers,  when  his  suspended  energies 
returning  to  him  in  one  concentrated  rush,  he  uttered  an  unearthly 
shriek  that  echoed  for  miles  around,  and  springing  into  the  air  like  a 
tiger,  descended  with  his  naked  scymetar  in  his  hand  between  the 
assassins  and  his  beloved  son.  The  fiercest  tiger  would  not  have  been 
half  so  terrible  to  them  as  this  appalUng  apparition,  at  sight  of  v/hich 
they  burst  out  of  the  ruin  with  a  shout  of  terror,  leaving  the  bag  of 
jewels  behind  them.  Alfadhel  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  cut  his 
son's  fetters  with  his  weapon,  and  to  murmur  out  '  the  mare !  the  mare! 
mount  her,  dearest  Yezid,  and  fly!' when  he  fainted  away.  His  son, 
who  liad  instantly  torn  the  bandage   from    his  eyes,   concluding  from 
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these  words  that  the  animal  was  at  no  great  distance,  blew  a  whistle  that 
hung"  around  his  neck,  and  the  mare,  refreshed  by  pasture  and  repose, 
came  presently,  bounding-  and  neighing',  to  the  ruin.  Yezid,  having- 
secured  the  bag  of  jewels  in  his  bosom,  contrived  to  place  his  father 
upon  the  mare's  back,  mounted  behind  him,  and  as  he  knew  not  where 
he  was,  and  the  nig-ht  had  moreover  fallen  dark  around  them,  he  let  the 
reins  fall  upon  the  animal's  back,  trusting-  to  her  well-known  sag-acity  to 
find  the  way  to  Damascus.  His  reliance  was  not  misplaced;  before  the 
sun  arose  Alfadhel  was  in  bed  in  his  own  mansion,  attended  by  two  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians.  Several  v.-eeks  elapsed  before  he  was 
completely  restored  to  health,  but  the  former  weakness  of  his  mind  did 
not  return  with  the  renovated  strength  of  his  body.  Alfadhel  Alderamy 
was  an  altered  man.  Forswearing-  the  mercantile  anxieties  and  avarice 
which  had  hitherto  saddened  his  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  embellish- 
ments of  his  delicious  gardens,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  to  charitable  practices,  and  the  observance  of  a  cheerful  piety. 
*  Let  us  never  repine,  my  son,'  he  exclaimed  to  Yezid,  '  at  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  for  the  most  menacing*  of  our  apparent  afflictions 
v/ill  often  prove  to  be  concealed  blessings.  Behold  !  did  I  not  impiously 
murmur  at  my  inability  to  overtake  the  caravan, — at  the  calamities  with 
which  I  was  visited  after  having-  tasted  the  waters  of  the  pool  ?  Lo ! 
they  were  the  means  by  which  both  our  lives  were  preserved,  and  even 
my  treasure  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  robbers.  When  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  is  heard  in  thunder,  when  the  frowning-  heavens  are  dark,  and 
lash  the  earth  with  rain,  what  is  the  result  of  their  seeming-  anger  ?  Do 
they  not  shower  down  future  flowers  and  verdure,  does  not  every  drop 
sow  perfumes  and  beauty  in  the  ground  ?  Blessed,  even  thus,  is  the 
storm  of  sorrow  that  falls  upon  our  heads,  if  it  serve  to  bring-  forth  in 
our  hearts  the  undeveloped  fruits  of  resignation  and  virtue ;  and  since 
we  are  too  blind  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  or  to  detect  the  hidden 
consequences  of  either,  our  ignorance  may  at  least  teach  us  this  single 
knowledg-e — that  whatever  happens,  it  is  equally  vain  and  impious  to 
repine  at  the  will  of  heaven.' 


A  GALLEY  STORY. 


I  TELLS  you  what  a-tis — as  often  I  told  you  afore — what  you  loses  on 
one  tack,  you  gains  on  the  t'other.  Overhaul  both  sides  o'  the  business — 
tarn  in  just  '  end  for  end ;'  and  in  spite  o'  your  shore-going-,  know- 
nothing  growlers,  '  you'll  find  a  man-o'-war's  berth's  not  so  bad,  after  all. 

You  may  talk  o*  the  hardships  of  pressing-,  your  man  hunting,  and 
the  likes  of  such  lubberly  prate ;  but  if  there's  never  no  ent'ring,  how 
the  h — 11  can  you  help  it?     Men-o*-war  must  be  mann'd,  as  well  as 
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your  marchanmen.  Marchanmen  must  have  their  reg-ular  convoys ;  for 
if  they  haven't,  you  know  then  there's  a  stopper  over  all  upon  trade ;  so, 
take  the  consaru  how  you  will,  '  by  or  larg-e,'  there's  not  a  King-'s- 
Bencher  among-  you  can  mend  it.  Bear  up  for  Blackwall — ship  aboard 
of  an  Ing-ee  man,  and  see  how  you'll  be  badg-ered  about  by  a  set  o'  your 
boheaing-hysun-mundungo-built  beggars.  Get  hurt  in  their  sarvice — 
lose  a  finger  or  fin  by  the  chime  of  a  cask  in  the  hold,  or  fall  from  aloft 
and  fracture  your  pate,  then  see  where's  your  pension  or  '  smart.'  I'm 
none  o'  your  arguficators — none  o'  your  long-- winded  law}'ers,  like  Paddy 
Quin  the  sweeper,  or  Collins  the  '  captain  o'  the  head ;'  but  d — n  it,  you 
know,  there's  never  no  working  to  wind'ard  of  truth. 

There's  not  a  chap  in  the  barky — no,  not  a  fellow  afloat  in  the  fleet, 
has  felt  more  o'  the  roughs  and  the  smooths  o'  the  service  nor  I.  I 
was  prest — desarted,  and  desarvedly  punished ;  and  here  I  am,  *  happy 
go-lucky,'  and  as  hearty  as  ever.  'Tisn't  often  I  spins  you  a  yarn,  but, 
just  to  set  you  to  rig-hts,  I'll  give  you  a  twist;  so  here's  heave  with 
the  winch. 

Well,  you  must  first  of  all  know,  it's  exactly — let's  see — exactly  thirteen 
years,  come  by  the  third  of  November,  since  first  I  was  prest  bv  the 
Wengeance's  cutter.  The  ship  was  fitting  at  Spithead — ay,  and  a  snug 
little  barky  she  was.  There  wasn't  a  faster  seventy-four  in  the  sarvice  : 
she  was  just  hke  a  frigate  in  a  fleet,  and  kept  always  to  wind'ard  on  the 
admiral's  beam,  'kase  there  was  never  no  keeping-  her  astern  in  her 
station.  The  captain  was  one  o'  your  thoro'-bred  tars,  ay,  and  a  sailor's 
friend  to  the  mast.  HeM  an  eye  like  a  hawk.  He  never  went  out  o' 
the  ship  he  didn't  see  so?}ie-thiug  amiss — either  a  to'-sail-sheet,  a  stay- 
sail, halliard  not  properly  tant,  or  a  yard  not  square  by  the  lifts.  He 
led  the  boatswain  the  devil's  own  Ufe,  and  well  he  desarved  it ;  for,  d — n 
the  fellow,  he  was  the  only  bad-un  aboard.  He  was  the  rummest- 
looking-  chap  you  ever  sot  eye  on.  Though  he  stood  on  his  pins  like  the 
figure  of  five  capsized,  he  nevertheless  was  as  taunt  as  a  topmast. 
There  was  his  head,  too,  all  of  a  hoo — chin  topping  to  port — a  thorough- 
put  in  his  starboard  eye— and  his  mouth  all  awry  from  '  clue  to  ear-ring*.' 

Well,  howsomever,  as  soon  as,  I  may  say,  I  was  shipped — as  I  took 
both  helm  and  lead — I  was  put  on  the  folk'sel  at  once. 

Soon  after,  we  sailed  for  the  Baltic,  and  as  I  bevelled  it  aboard  very 
well  with  all  hands — and  moreover  a  somet-of-a-sort  of  a  fancy-man  with 
the  first  lieutenant — I  was  clapt  in  the  barg-e — ay,  and  I  takes  it,  had 
oft'ner  the  slinging  of  the  captain's  cot  nor  his  coxen. 

Well,  you  know,  for  more  nor  five  nor  six  months,  everything  was 
going-  on  as  gay  as  a  goose  in  a  gutter,  when,  coming-  back  to  Spithead 
from  a  cruise,  who  should  come  off  to  the  ship  but  the  postman,  fetching 
me  a  lubberly  letter  from  home,  what  fixes  ray  fate.  For,  you  see,  the 
very  dientical  day  that  I  gets  it — as  the  barg-e,  under  charge  of  a  bit  of 
a  boy,  went  to  wait  for  the  captain  at  Sally-port-steps  (the  devil  coming 
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into  my  head,)  no  sooner  she  grazes  the  ground  than  out  I  jumps,  slap 
in  the  surf,  and  hard-up  for  the  back  o'  the  point. 

Well,  there  was  the  younker,  sing-ing-  out  like  a  sog-er,  and  cracking*  on 
everything  'low-and-aloft  to  come  up  with  the  chase — when  I  drops  him 
astarn — whips  in  a  wherry,  and  over  in  a  jiffy  to  Gossey.* 

Well,  the  first  thing"  in  course  I  does,  was  to  make  for  old  Moses's 
slop-shop,  and  search  for  a  suit  of  shore-g-oing-  tog-s.  There  1  was, 
overhauling-  rig-  after  rig-,  just  as  fickle  as  a  flaw  on  the  sarfis ;  till  I 
fixes  at  last  on  a  w^hite  linen  shirt,  with  a  flying-jib-frill,  and  *  throat 
seazeing-'  complete — a  pair  of  g-aff-to'-sail-boots,  and  tautfitting  breeks — 
a  black  long- tailed  coat,  towing-  over  my  tafFrel  with  a  sky-scraper  cape — 
and  one  o'  your  flush- built  waistcoats,  with  hanging-ports  on  the  pockets, 
when  docking-  my  tail,  and  dowsing-  my  whiskers  close  by  the  boards.  I 
powders  my  pate,  and  claps  on  a  broad-brimm'd  chopper  clean  over  all. 

Well,  as  soon  as  I  was  reg-'larly  a  taunto — every  thing-  taut  fore-and- 
aft,  and  yards  squared  with  Moses — for  you  see  I'd  a  Newland  for  ten 
in  the  letter — I  just  takes  a  bit  of  an  overhaul  squint  in  the  g-lass  ;  then 
glancing  at  Moses,  who  was  looking  out  as  sharp  as  a  shovel-nose  sherk 
for  a  Guineaman, — 'Moses,'  says  I,  '  I'm  d — d,  by  the  cut  o'  my  jib, 
but  I'll  pass  for  a  parson  ! — Tip  us  your  daddle,'  says  I — '  never  say 
die — and  scud  hke  a  mug-en,  and  book  us  a  berth  in  the  mail.'  Well, 
off  he  flies — ay,  as  fast  as  if  the  d — 1  was  in  his  wake  with  a  *  double 
piece  of  pork,'  and  clinches  a  place  in  a  crack.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  this 
is  running-  the  rig — it'll  ge  very  well  if  it  doesn't  get  wind  in  the  barracks 
— for  you  see,  just  at  that  time,  the  sogers  were  looking-  out  sharp  for 
their  '  stragg-ling  money.'  Howsomever,  you  know,  as  the  coach  didn't 
weigh  until  eight,  there  I  was,  broug-ht  up  in  Moses'  coal-hole,  just  like 
a  collier  in  the  *  Lower- Hope't  waiting-  for  the  turn  o'  the  tide.  Well, 
at  last  I  weig-hs,  with  Moses  as  pilot,  when,  after  '  backing  and  filling-,' 
and  boxing  about  every  lane,  what  led  to  the  coach,  we  comes  along-side 
her  just  as  she  claps  on  her  canvass.  'Ye  hove,  there,  coachee,'  says 
I,  '  whc?t !  d — n  your  eyes,  forget  your  freight ;'  for  you  see  I  was 
'  shaking  a  cloth  in  the  wind.'  '  Is  that  your  respect  for  the  church?' 
says  I.  '  Come  down  from  aloft  and  let  me  aboard,'  says  I,  '  or  I'll 
break  every  lubberly  bone  in  your  body.'  Well,  the  words  was  scarce 
out  o'  my  mouth,  when,  just  as  I  was  stepping-  into  the  cabin  o'  the 
coach,  what  the  d — I  does  I  feel  but  a  g-rip  by  the  scruff  o'  the  neck ! 
There  I  was,  all-a  back, — boned  by  the  Lord,  by  the  master-'t-arms,  and 
a  man-hunting  party  o'  marines.  Moses,  you  know,  was  off  like  a  shot ; 
and,  as  I  couldn't  make  play  in  my  togs,  or  palaver  any  o'  the  passengers 
to  lend  me  a  fist,  in  course  I'd  to  strike  to  the  party. 

Vv^ell,  away  went  the  coach — coachee  cracking-  his  whip  and  his  joke, 
as  he  went  laughing-  along  at  a  fellow's  misfortune.     But,  d — n  it,  the 

•  Goyei/— Gosport. 

t  One  of  tlie  lower  reaches  in  the  river,  where  merchantmen  frequently  wait,  when 
the  wind  is  foul,  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
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worst  was  to  come,  for  being-  taken  aback  in  the  coach  was  a  trifle  to 
being-  taken  aboard  in  the  clerg-yman's  rig.  No  sooner,  next  morn,  you 
know,  nor  I  comes  alongside  in  the  cutter,  but  there  was  a  r&g-ular  spree 
fore-and-aft : — '  Who've  we  here  ?'  says  the  first  leaftennant — (clapping* 
on  one  o'  your  half-and-half  laug'hs  and  purser's  g-rins,  as  he  stood  on 
the  g-ang-way,  looking-  down  in  the  boat). — '  What !'  says  he  : — '  d — n  it ! 
a  raethody  parson?' — '  send  a  hauling--line  down  for  the  lubber.' — Going- 
on  after  that  sort  o'  fashion,  and  keeping-  up  a  frolicksome  fire  on  a  fellow, 
what  was  a  d — d  sig-ht  more  g-alling-,  you  know,  nor  a  reg-ular  raking-. 

Well,  howsomever,  to  short  the  matter :  after  I  comes  up,  as  down  in 
the  mouth  as  a  midshipman's  doug-h-boy,  I  was  clapt  into  limbo,  tog-s 
and  all,  as  I  stood,  till  the  skipper  comes  oflf  after  dinner.  There  he 
was  (as  soon  as  I  came  aft,  and  broug-ht  up  afore  him),  trying-  to  stopper 
a  smile  on  his  mug-  and  clap  on  a  g-rave-dig-g-er's  grin ;  when,  at  last, 
says  he,  coming-  for'ard  to  face  me, — '  Well,  my  man,  what  'ave  you  to 
say  for  yourself?'  says  he. — 'Nothing-,  sir,'  says  I. — 'No?'  says  he, 
'  indeed,  you're  the  last  man  in  the  ship  I  thoug-ht  would  have  run. 
Howsomever,'  says  he,  '  I'm  sorry  it  happens  tohej^ou,  'kase,  as  I  must 
make  a  sample  of  some-un,  the  only  course  I  can  take  is  to  try  you  by  a 
reg-ular  court-martial.' — '  I  hope  not,  sir,'  says  I ;  '  rather  you'd  punish 
me  aboard,  i'  you  please.' — Howsomever,  you  know,  there  was  never  no 
use  in  palavering-,  for  his  mind  was  made  up ;  and  he  was  as  g-ood  as  his 
word,  for,  as  he  never  broke  it  with  no  man,  by  the  return  o'  post  I  was 
ordered  for  trial. 

Well,  you  know,  just  as  I  was  rig-ged,  and  ready  for  the  'fray  the  morn 
o'  the  trial,  and  taking*  a  bit  of  a  squint  out  o'  the  after-g-unroom-port, 
oflf  g-oes  a  gun  'board  the  Billy, "^  as  the  bell  strikes  eight.  Thinks  I  to 
myself,  come  what  will,  Mr.  Sam,  they  can't  say  you  hav'n't  made  a  bit  of 
a  noise  in  the  world ;  for,  you  see,  'twas  the  Billy  repeating  the  court- 
martial  signal  aboard  the  Gladiator  in  the  Harbour. 

There  was — '  man  the  pinnace,'  and  send  me  aboard  her,  just  like  a 
lord  o'  the  land,  with  the  second  leaftennant,  a  midshipman,  the  master- 
't-arm,  three  jolly  marines,  with  belts  and  bagnets  shipped,  two  sitting 
aside  in  the  starn- sheets  abaft,  and  one  in  the  bow  facing  aft,  just  like  a 
figure-head  shipped  the  wrong  way. 

Well,  as  soon  as  I  gets  aboard  the  Gladiator,  with  her  Jack  at  the 
peak,t  only  waiting  for  the  members  to  muster,  I  was  clapt  under  the 
charge  of  a  chap  as  they  calls  the  proviky  martial.  + 

There  wc.s  '  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot!'  piping  the  side  for 
the  skippers,  and  the  guard  presenting  arms  to  them  as  fast  as  they  came 
oflf  in  their  barges,  I  never  seed  so  many  swabs  §  on  a  deck  in  my  day. 

Howsomever,  as  the  bell  strikes  two,  (|  down  they  dives,  to  take  their 

*  Royal  William-— th.0  flag  ship  at  Spithead. 

t  A  union-jack  flying  at  the  peak  is  the  signal  for  a  court-martial  sitting. 
t  Provost  martial.  §  Swabs  (epaulets).  ||    Two  bells— nine 

ocloek.     See  Naval  AhuMALiis. 
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stations  at  the  court-martial  table  in  the  cabin.  Well,  as  soon  as  they 
was  ready  to  open  their  fire,  they  ring's  a  bell,  when  in  I  comes,  under 
reg-'lar  convoy  of  two  armed  craft  (for  there  was  a  royal,  with  a  bag-net 
in  his  fist,  on  my  larboard  beam),  and  the  proviky-martial,  rig-ged  out  in 
a  cocked-hat  athwart  ship,  with  a  sword  drawn  over  his  shoulder,  stuck 
on  my  starboard,  as  stiff  as  a  midshipman. 

The  commodore*  o'  the  court  was  moored  at  the  top  o*  the  table,  the 
rest  o'  the  skippers  facing-  each  other  in  two  reg-ular  lines,  in  the  order 
o'battle ;  and  a  little  lawyer- looking-  chap,  with  a  face  like  a  bladder 
hauled  over  a  wig-'block,  as  busy  as  a  devil  in  a  g-ale  o'  wind,  overhauling- 
a  parcel  o'  papers,  below  at  the  bottom. 

Well,  as  soon  as  this  rum-looking-  fellow  in  black  (the  judge  of  advice,f 
as  they  called  him)  was  ready  to  lay  down  the  law,  up  the  whole  on  'em 
g-ets,  Bible  in-hand,  and  tarns-to  to  swear  (muttering-  tog-ether  like  a 
parcel  of  methody  parsons,)  to  sarve  out  justice  alike,  both  to  man  and 
to  messmate. 

There  was  the  skipper,:}:  standing-  in  the  commodore's  wake  (for  as  ha 
was  parsecutor,  you  see,  he'd  to  reg-'larly  stand  to  what  he  said,-)  and 
nobly  the  poor  fellow  behaved,  for  never  a  question  he  asked  more  of  a 
witness  nor  was  necessary  to  clinch  the  consarn.  Well,  you  know,  as  I 
was  g-oing-  to  leeward  as  fast  as  a  hay- stack  afloat,  I  takes  the  advice  of 
one  o'  the  captains,  and  axes  no  more  o'  your  traverse- sailing- §  questions ; 
for,  d — n  it,  you  see,  they  did  me  more  harm  nor  enoug-h.  So,  as  soon 
as  the  skipper's  palaver  was  over,  there  was,  '  pall  the  capstern,'  and  clear 
the  court,  till  the  judg-e  of  advice  draws  up  a  paper  for  a  fellow,  throw- 
ing- karector  and  all  upon  the  mercy  o'  the  court.  W^ell,  you  know,  as 
soon  as  he  reads  it  aloud,  and  both  the  first  leaftennant  and  skipper 
corned  for'ard  to  say  a  few  words  in  my  favour,  there  was  tarn- out  ag-ain 
for  a  bend,  till  they  settles  the  sentence ;  when  in  I  comes,  to  hear,  as  I 
thoug-ht,  my  unfort'nate  fate. 

As  soon  as  I  enters  the  cabin,  and  sees  the  commodore  and  captains  o' 
the  court,  looking-  as  fierce  and  as  black  as  the  d — 1  in  a  blaze,  every 
man  on  'em  with  their  g-old-laced  scrapers  reg-'larly  shipped,  some 
'  athwart  ship,'  and  some  '  fore-and-aft,'  says  I  to  myself,  '  the  g-ame's 
all  up  with  you,  Sam  !' — that's  the  yard-arm  sig-nal,  as  sure  as  a  g-un  ! — 
(for,  you  see,  'tv>^as  only  a  fortnig-ht  afore  I  was  prest,  I  happened  to  put 
into  Old  Bailey-bay,  as  the  judg-e  was  clapping-  on  his  cap  to  condemn 
an  unfortunate  fellow  to  death  ;)  so,  in  course,  I  thinks  this  shipping-  of 
scrapers  was  the  sim'lar  sig-nal.  Howsomever,  you  see,  I  was  a-head  o' 
my  reck'ning" ;  but,  instead  of  g'oing-  round  the  fleet,  I  was  sentenced  to 
one  hundred  lashes  aboard  my  own  ship !  No,  no ;  none  o'  your  court- 
martials  for  Jack  !  If  so  be  as  I'd  a'  g-ammoned  the  skipper  to  a'  settled 
the  score  at  once,  and  sarved  me  out  himself,  I'd  a'napped  no  more  nor 
i  our  dozen  at  the  outside  ! 

*  President.  t  Judge-advocate.  • 

%  '  I'ho  skipper;'  Jack's  constant  phrase  for  his  oicn  captain.    §  Cross-examination. 
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A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view. 
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A  MAN  may  become  instantaneously  virtuous  by  resolution  and 
fortitude;  but  none  was  ever  vicious  without  progressive  initiation. 
The  absence  of  temptation  may  leave  us  innocent ;  but  nothing-  less  than 
protracted  delinquency  can  make  a  man  incorrigibly  criminal.  The 
truth  of  this  will  appear  in  the  history  of  William  Palmer,  better  known, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Queen's  county,  by  the  title  of  Protestant 
Bill,  which  he  deserved  less  for  his  adherence  to  the  Established  Church 
than  for  his  unalterable  hatred  of  Popery. 

Bill,  at  the  ag:e  of  ten,  lost  his  father,  who  met  a  premature  death  in 
pursuit  of  some  of  the  lawless  banditti  who  from  time  to  time  have 
cursed  and  distracted  Ireland;  and  as  these  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, of  the  Catholic  persuasion.  Bill's  fihal  impression  concurred  with 
other  circumstances  to  fix  on  his  mind  a  detestation  of  principles  which, 
he  believed,  influenced  the  conduct  of  those  who  murdered  his  father. 
Early  impressions  are  durable  ;  and,  when  the  mind  receives  a  particular 
direction,  it  either  finds  or  creates  circumstances  to  confirm  and  perpe- 
tuate ideas,  however  falsely  and  improperly  entertained.  It  was  so  with 
Bill :  for  his  friends,  desirous  of  giving-  him  the  rudiments  of  education, 
were  obliged  to  send  him  to  one  of  those  country  schools  where  the 
scholai-s  are  generally,  from  the  few  Protestants  in  country  parts, 
Roman  CathoUcs.  Here  he  was  proscribed;  for,  whatever  preference 
the  legislature  m.ay  give  those  professing  the  creed  by  law  established, 
the  law  of  Nature  prevails  in  country  schools,  where  physical  force 
decides  priority  and  right.  Acts  of  Parliament  are  there  treated  with  as 
little  respect  as  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  did  the  Gentoo  laws,  when  the 
Hindoos  gave  him  the  appellation  of  '  the  destroying  Prince.'  Nor  did 
the  people  of  Hindostan  suffer  much  more  from  the  tyranny  of  Maho- 
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medans  than  did  poor  Bill  from  the  persecutions  of  the  vicious  Papists  : 
they  made  him  the  subject  of  their  ill-natured  satire ; — his  undefended 
creed  was  ridiculed ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  ig-nominy,  they  christened  him 
'  Protestant  Bill' — a  name  which,  with  evil  tenacity,  adhered  to  him 
whilst  he  lived.  Much  of  the  prejudice  existing*  in  Ireland,  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  is  engendered  in  schools,  because  they  are  all 
unequally  attended,  from  local  circumstances,  or  other  causes ;  and  the 
predominant  party  will  always  g-ive  occasion  to  the  minor  one  to  feel 
Ton  our  and  dissatisfaction. 

Bill  could  learn  little  that  was  useful  where  he  had  hourly  occasion  to 
defend  his  creed  from  the  malignity  of  attack,  and  now  and  then 
triumph  over  his  opponents  by  alluding  to  the  sieg-e  of  Derry  and  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne :  hatred  thus  early  imbibed  received  new  strength 
from  the  duties  which  he  was  afterwards  called  on  to  perform.  Every  Pro- 
testant in  Ireland  holds  some  responsible  situation,  from  which  the  Catho- 
lic is  excluded  either  by  law  or  practice  ;  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  at 
least  for  numbers,  is  the  yeomen,  a  kind  of  local  militia.  Bill,  being" 
desirous  of  showing  his  loyalty  to  be  nothing-  inferior  to  that  of  his 
ancestors,  enrolled  himself  in  one  of  these  corps  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age ;  and,  as  he  lived  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  felt  desirous  of  performing-  his  obligations  with  the 
least  inconvenience  to  himself,  wisely  chose  the  cavalry,  which  affords 
the  advantag-e  of  a  horse  to  those  who  can  keep  one.  The  yeoman 
cavalry  of  Ballinakill  (the  place  where  the  corps  assembled)  mig-ht  be 
individually  portrayed  by  the  inimitable  personification  of  Matthews ;  but 
the  fine  pen  of  American  Irving  could  not  describe  them.  Bill,  by  the 
decrees  of  Nature,  was  no  beauty  ;  nor  did  he  take  any  trouble  to  do 
what  Nature  had  left  undone.  In  his  regular  dress  of  frize  he  was 
nothing  singular — the  people  were  accustomed  to  him,  but  when  he  put 
on  boots  that  came  up  halfway  on  his  thighs — white  leather  breeches, 
that  creaked,  like  unoiled  hing-es,  as  he  walked — a  blue  jacket,  orna- 
mented with  fantastic  frogs — and  the  tout  ensemble  surmounted  by  a  cap 
of  formidable  dimensions,  with  a  horse's  tail  streaming-  from  it  down 
upon  the  back  of  the  warrior — they  could  no  long-er  contain  themselves, 
but  laughed  aloud,  as  he  rode  along-,  as  if  the  celebrated  knight  of  La 
Mancha  had  passed  them.  The  fable  of  the  frogs  is  well  known;  the 
mirth  of  some  is  pain  to  others.  Bill  did  not  like  to  hear  that  derided 
which  he  prized,  nor  that  create  ridicule  which  he  imagined  should  be 
respected ;  but,  tempora  mutantur,  the  laugh  was  soon  turned  into  tears ; 
for,  shortly  after  Bill's  enrolling  himself,  two  things,  to  him  of  g-reat 
importance,  occurred.  His  regular  attendance  on  parade,  and  his  dis- 
tino-uished  loyalty  over  the  bottle,  gained  him  the  esteem  of  his 
comrades,  and  the  particular  notice  of  the  commander,  who  elevated  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  non-commissioned  oflScer,  and,  by  his  influence  in  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county,  had  him  appointed  barony-constable,  both  of 
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which  g-ave  him  considerable  local  importance,  which  was  nothing- 
diminished  by  the  barony  being-  proclaimed  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  in 
consequence  of  some  outrag-es  having-  occurred.  The  days  of  parade 
became  now  more  frequent :  not  without  the  knowledge  of  Bill's  neigh- 
bours ;  for,  on  his  return,  he  always  proclaimed  his  approach  by  shoot- 
ing the  dogs  as  he  passed  the  poor  cottag-ers'  houses.  '  Shoot  my  dog, 
shoot  myself,'  is  an  adag-e  very  well  known  in  Ireland :  consequently  Bill 
did  not  profit  much  by  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  :  but  they  could  now 
only  hate  in  secret ;  any  manifestation  of  displeasure  was  dangerous ; 
and  where  public  expression  of  injustice  is  prohibited,  private  treason  is 
the  consequence.  '  Englishmen,'  say  the  Italians,  'feel,  but  do  not  see  :' 
Irishmen /ee/  the  immediate  injustice,  but  never  inquire  into  the  cause; 
they  never  trace  oppression  to  its  source,  or  seek  protection  where  they 
could  find  it,  but,  with  barbarous  folly,  revenge  themselves  upon  the 
instrument;  as  brutes,  by  instinct,  retaliate  upon  the  nearest  object. 
The  people,  as  was  ever  their  custom,  conspired  to  revenge  upon  Bill 
the  indignities  and  cruelties  he  practised  on  them  :  but  Bill  was  apprized 
of  their  design  by  a  schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  O'Leary,  whom  he 
brought  to  his  interest  by  promises  of  patronage.  Detection  followed ; 
they  were  prosecuted,  and  he  was  thrust  into  momentary  popularity  by 
the  folly  of  his  enemies.  Like  all  petty  tyrants,  increase  of  power  in- 
creased his  insolence.  The  people  dreaded  him:  he  collected  cess- 
taxes,  &c.  Their  interest  was  to  pretend  kindness  w^here  they  hated ; 
and  he,  shrewdly  knowing  their  real  feelings,  profited  as  much  as  possible 
by  external  regard.  He  increased  his  own  stock  by  advantageous  pur- 
chases from  his  neighbours ;  and  added  to  his  ow'n  convenience  by 
soliciting-  articles  of  value  from  those  w^ho  could  not  refuse  with  impunity. 
Possessing-  many  sources  of  inconsiderable  wealth,  which  he  hoarded 
with  the  passion  of  a  miser,  he  soon  became  of  some  consequence  in  the 
county  where  he  lived ;  and,  being  desirous  of  leaving-  a  heir  to  inherit 
what  he  procured  wath  so  much  danger,  he  determmed  to  prefer  his  suit 
to  the  only  daughter  of  his  neighbour  Byrne,  who  had  one  distinguished 
property  which  Bill  considered  requisite  in  the  w^oman  he  should  honour — 
she  was  a  Protestant. 

William  Byrne  w\as  one  of  those  honest  characters  whose  religion  is 
only  known  in  the  acts  of  their  benevolence.  Surrounded  by  Catholics, 
to  whom  he  was  kind,  he  apprehended  nothing  from  men  whom  he  found 
faithful  in  all  the  duties  of  life :  nor  had  he  ever  occasion  to  repent  of 
his  confidence ;  for  the  Irish  peasantry  show  the  most  scrupulous  reg-ard 
to  the  property  of  those  w-hom  they  do  not  consider  enemies.  The 
efiect  of  this  happy  tranquillity  w^as  visible  in  the  abdominous  rotundity 
of  old  Byrne.  Although  a  man  of  universal  benevolence,  there  were  two 
things  which  he  prized  above  all  the  world — his  only  daug-hter  Susan, 
and  whiskey-punch :  nor  did  his  regard  for  one  lessen  his  aflfection  for 
the  other ;  for  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  the   smoking-  tumbler 
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showed  the  amalg-amation  of  spirits,  sug-ar,  and  water,  and  his  ears  felt 
the  dehcious  harmony  of  his  daug-hter's  performance  on  the  piano-forte. 
At  such  moments  he  could  forg-et  the  frost  which  nipped  his  wheat,  and 
the  blast  that  spoiled  a  field  of  corn,  forty  years  before :  nay,  he  could 
even  wish  his  wife  back  from  eternity ;  for,  thoug-h  she  prohibited  some 
of  his  pleasures  when  here,  he  was  really  sorry  for  her.  He  had  also  a 
son,  who,  now  fast  approaching-  manhood,  eng-ag-ed  the  old  man's  care, 
but  could  not  occupy  much  of  his  affection  ;  for  the  ideas  of  the  ag-ed  and  the 
youthful  accord  but  ill  tog-ether.  This  young-  man  was  indulg-ed  in  a  wish 
he  formed,  rather  prematurely,  of  studying-  physic :  to  prepare  for  the 
University,  he  was  reading-  the  classics  under  a  priest,  who  taug-ht  him, 
tog-ether  with  a  nephew  of  his  own,  who  was  intended  for  the  sacred 
profession  of  his  uncle.  Where  the  heart  and  understanding-  are  g-ood, 
difference  of  religion  will  seldom  prevent  intimacy:  these  two  youths 
became  sacred  friends  ;  so  much  so,  that  each  was  unhappy  at  the  absence 
of  the  other ;  and,  there  being-  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  meeting-,  much 
of  their  time  was  spent  tog-ether,  either  at  the  house  of  Father  Cullen,  or 
at  Bellg-rove,  where  Susan  was  officious  to  please ;  for,  however  she  loved 
the  society  of  her  father,  she  had  no  objection  to  be  amused  with  the 
innocent  mirth  of  her  brother,  or  pleased  with  the  modest  attention  of  his 
fellow-student.  Innocent  beyond  the  apprehension  of  impropriety,  and 
virtuous  without  the  knowledg-e  of  evil,  this  lovely  g-irl,  like  her  father's 
dwelling-,  neither  solicited  notice  nor  shunned  observation :  all  that 
claimed  pity  or  soug-ht  relief  were  welcome ;  and  those  whom  her  little 
purse  could  not  enable  to  escape  from  miser}^  she  compassionated  with 
ang-els'  tears ;  whilst  the  placid  g-aiety  of  her  heart  left  not  on  her  cheek 
the  appearance  of  sorrow,  but  g-ave  new  lustre  to  her  countenance,  as 
the  sun  is  brig-htest  after  a  partial  shower.  The  statuary  never  con- 
ceived, in  the  labour  of  imag-ination,  a  form  more  perfect ;  nor  the  poet 
pictured  in  the  drapery  of  fancy  a  mind  more  celestial :  she  was  a  com- 
bination of  beauty  and  innocence. 

Woman,  however  admirable,  and  man,  however  pious  and  philoso- 
phical, are  still  subject  to  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  sexes  were  made 
for  mutual  happiness;  and,  when  two  meet  who  see  in  each  other  all 
that  can  please,  there  is  nothing-  extraordinary  in  their  falling-  in  love  :  it 
would  be  more  extraordinary  if  they  did  not.  The  torch  of  love  extin- 
g-uishes  the  lesser  fires  of  relig-ion,  and  the  brig-htness  that  directs  affection 
burns  on  the  altar  of  Hymen  ;  where  even  the  big-ot  and  the  intolerant  are 
content  to  see  those  of  opposite  creeds  kneel,  as  if  all  mankind,  however 
separated  by  prejudice,  were  willing-  to  acknowledge  the  predominance 
of  the  tender  passions.  If  the  reader  is  a /a/r  one,  her  unsophisticated 
heart  has  anticipated  the  attachment  of  Susan  and  the  friend  of  her 
brother  : — it  was  even  so;  and,  like  all  that  really  lo.e,  they  discovered 
the  progress  of  aflfection  in  each  other  before  each  knew  they  were 
themselves    subdued.      The  declarations  of  feeling   are  useless,  if  not 
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impossible,  where  the  passion  is  pure ;  because  it  is  mutually  acknow- 
ledg-ed,  like  supernatural  ag-ency,  we  can't  tell  when  or  where.  The 
student,  whose  name  was  Ryan,  deceived  himself  by  mistaking-  tender- 
ness for  friendship ;  and,  whilst  he  was  administering*  politeness,  as  he 
thoug-ht,  to  the  sister  of  his  friend,  he  was  freely  allowing-  admission  to 
his  heart  of  that  passion  whose  influence  pervades  all  Nature.  When 
we  are  in  love,  reflection  comes  too  late  :  Ryan  saw  not  his  error  until 
he  had  pledg-ed  himself  to  fidelity  and  Susan  ;  and,  when  he  did  see  that 
his  path  to  Heaven  was  chang-ed,  he  hoped  as  easy  an  access  to  the 
mansions  of  bliss  from  the  fond  arms  of  virtuous  love  as  from  the  dis- 
contented walls  of  the  cloister.  The  creed  of  his  fond  one  was  what  he 
had  learned  to  condemn ;  but  she  that  was  to  him  an  ang-el  must,  in  his 
opinion,  be  of  the  relig-ion  of  purity.  Lovers,  thoug-h  universally  known 
for  want  of  prudence,  have  ever  been  disting-uished  for  seeking-  sedulous 
concealment :  their  bliss  they  consider  too  pure  for  vulg-ar  participation, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  to  themselves  what  they  would  be  jealous  that 
any  other  should  share.  Yet  they  were  detected  when  they  thoug-ht  they 
were  unperceived ;  and  detected  by  one  who  saw  his  own  discomfiture  by 
the  man  he  hated  from  prejudice  and  habit. 

William  Palmer,  alias  Protestant  Bill,  came  to  Bellg-rove,  to  solicit  the 
hand  of  Miss  Byrne.  It  is  needless  to  say  she  rejected  the  proposal; 
and  her  father  loved  her  too  tenderly  to  press  her  acceptance  of  a  man 
whom  he  did  not  think  very  hig-hly  of  himself.  Bill  was  too  independent 
to  appear  disappointed :  he  returned  to  his  usual  occupations.  White- 
boys  he  spent  day  and  nig-ht  in  pursuit  of:  the  district  he  lived  in, 
hitherto  peaceable,  now  sent  more  criminals  to  Maryborough  than  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  county,  thoug-h  it  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
tranquil  on  that  account.  Bill's  dilig-ence  was  applauded;  whilst  the 
maledictions  of  widows  whose  husbands  he  sent  to  an  ig-nominious  death, 
and  the  curses  of  mothers  whose  sons  he  tore  from  home,  pursued  and 
awaited  him.  Thus  did  Protestant  Bill,  once  the  schoolboys'  butt  of 
ridicule  and  the  peasants'  reproach,  strike  terror  wherever  he  came,  and 
reveng-e  former  insults  whenever  he  remembered  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  intercourse  of  the  youthful  lovers  was  unin- 
terrupted :  their  fondness  increased  with  every  new  proof  of  afi'ection ; 
and,  thoug-h  many  obstacles  interposed  to  prevent  the  possibiHty  of  an 
immediate  union,  yet  they,  in  common  with  most  fond  ones,  had,  in  the 
exuberance  of  hope,  ample  atonement  for  apparent  misfortune.  Thus 
did  thing-s  continue  at  Bellg-rove,  unmarked  by  any  thing-  extraordinary : 
it  was  long-  the  abode  of  undisturbed  tranquillity ;  and,  where  no  evil 
was  anticipated,  a  continuation  of  happiness  excited  no  wonder.  But  the 
§-reat  poet  of  Nature  has  said — 

'  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ;' 
and  from  the  lot  of  humanity  Susan,  however  lovely  and  innocent,  could 
not  claim  exemption.     It  was  a  few  weeks  after  her  brother  had  g-one  up 
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to  Dublin,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  a  celebrated  physician,  that  herself 
and  young"  Ryan  were  walking*  carelessly  down  the  little  hedg'ed  avenue 
from  her  father's  house,  calculating"  the  probabilities  of  their  future  hap- 
piness, and  mutually  encourag-ing"  each  other  to  hope  for  the  best. 
Often  did  they,  in  the  silence  of  the  heart,  lament  that  the  world  ever 
knew  any  relig-ion  but  that  of  benevolence  and  love ;  and  often  did  they 
bewail  the  prejudice  of  their  friends,  which  they  knew,  on  either  side, 
was  too  obstinate  to  admit  the  consummation  of  all  they  now  desired. 
The  evening*  was  one  of  those  autumnal  twilig-hts  which  conduce  to  placid 
melancholy.  The  lovers  loitered  dov,^n  the  little  avenue  with  careless 
indifference,  as  if  they  wished  never  to  reach  the  g-ate :  but  motion, 
however  slow,  in  time  will  arrive  at  its  object ;  and  scarcely  had  Ryan 
opened  the  g-ate,  and  Susan  stepped  a  little  without  it,  still  willing*  to 
accompany  him  as  far  as  possible,  when  four  men,  wrapped  in  cloaks, 
with  their  faces  blackened  for  concealment,  rushed  upon  them.  A  blow 
from  behind  knocked  Ryan  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  the  ruffians 
bore  oflf,  in  triumph  and  in  haste,  the  astonished  and  fainting*  Susan. 

The  frequency  of  evil  does  not  make  it  less  dreadful  when  it  comes 
upon  us ;  for,  although  cases  of  abduction  in  distracted  times  in  Ireland 
were  by  no  means  rare,  yet,  when  Ryan  recovered  from  the  treacherous 
blow  of  the  villain,  he  was  for  some  time  lost  in  amazement.  Those  we 
love  we  imag-ine  all  should  respect :  nor  could  he  for  a  moment  con- 
jecture what  could  the  intention  of  those  be  who  committed  such  an 
outrag-e.  Lamentations  are  worse  than  useless  where  action  is  requisite  : 
Ryan,  after  satisfying*  his  immediate  veng-eance  by  execrating*  the  ruffians, 
hastened  to  old  Byrne,  collected  all  the  male  part  of  the  domestics,  and 
led  the  pursuit  in  the  hope  of  recovering*  the  injured  Susan.  Every 
morning*  broug*ht  a  renewal  of  the  search,  and  every  evening*  the  un- 
willing* conviction  of  its  uselessness :  no  inquiries  could  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery ;  no  dilig*ence  could  procure  information  of  the  road  the  ruffians 
took.  In  this  state  of  wretched  uncertainty  poor  old  Byrne  had  recourse 
to  Protestant  Bill,  whose  success  in  such  pursuits  was  notorious.  The 
old  man,  who  could  not  live  deprived  of  his  darling*  child,  in  the  extra- 
vag*ance  of  his  affliction  promised  her  hand  and  fortune  to  Palmer,  in 
case  of  his  bring-ing*  her  once  more  to  the  arms  of  her  fond  father.  Bill 
wished  for  no  more  to  reward  his  g*allantry ;  and  on  that  very  night,  with 
the  expedition  of  C^sar,  '  came,  saw,  and  conquered.'  The  astonished 
father,  m  a  few  hours  after  his  application  to  Bill,  beheld  his  daug-hter 
within  his  arms,  uninjured,  except  by  fatigue  and  dreadful  apprehension. 
In  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  for  the  restored  treasure,  he  would  have 
fulfilled  his  promise  instantly,  did  not  the  worn  and  wearied  form  of 
Susan  claim  exemption  from  immediate  compliance.  When  she  was 
questioned  respecting  her  abduction,  she  could  give  no  information,  but 
that  the  ruffians  ordered  no  further  insult  than  nightly  removing  her 
from  the  house,  where  she  rested  in  guarded  confinement  all  the  day. 
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She  oble^ed  great  precaution  manifested  by  the  villains  to  baffle  pursuit ; 
for    on  their' eavin,  the  house  where  they  had  stopped,  they  always 
denounced  the  penalty  of  fire  and  extermination    or  any  disobedience  to 
the  injunction  of  secrecy;  and  this  threat  has  always  been  sufficient  m 
reJ  ,  where  the  peasantry  think  the  midnight  rufiian  stronger  than  the 
V  olated  laws.     In  this  state  of  progressive  movement  Susan  continued 
untn  Palmer  and  his  forces  rescued  her  from  destruction.     Her  gra  itude 
for  his  interference  almost  overcame  her  former  repugnance;  and,  her 
Sobetence  concurring  thus  opportunely  with  her  disposition,  she  had 
!lmost   oncluded  on  becoming  the  bride  of  Palmer,  when  she  requested 
anTnterlw  with  Ryan  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  and  returning  some 
htt le  tok  ns  of  attachment.     Interviews  are  always  dangerous  when  m 
^position  to   duty:  they  met-resolved  to  meet  no  more-took  one 
partin^embrace-and,  before  they  withdrew  from   each  other  s  arms, 
!wo ""eternal  fidehty.     Susan  had  ingenuity  enough  to  protract  the  time 
^consenting,  in  the  hope  that  Palmer  would  cease  to  importune  ;  but 
KU  was  lynx-eyed,  and  saw  through  her  intentions,  yet  prudently  con- 

'"one  mortjng'the  inmates  of  Bellgrove  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
consternation,  in  consequence  of  the  house  of  Protestant  Bill  having 
erburnedthe  preceding  night  by  the  VVhiteboys  •,  but  u.  a  few  hou 
the  alarm  was  increased  by  their  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  young  Ryan  for 
he  conflagmtion,  who  was  sworn  to  by  Palmer  as  the  leader  o   the  gang. 
Susan  wa^miserable.  because  she  had  to  conceal  her  gnef ;  and  'he  wno^ 
neighbourhood,  which  loved  and  esteemed  Ryan    lamen  ed  hi,  fate  a» 
cerfain;   for   in  Ireland   the  man   that  is   imprisoned   for    reasonable 
practic  s  is  looked  on  as  lost.     Things  continued  in  ^^YTZnm 
week  previous  to  the  assizes  at   Maryborough,  when   Protestant  Ml 
growing  too  confident  in  his  courage  and  success,  ventured  beyond  the 
b  un  s  of  prudence  in  the  pursuit  of  Whiteboys,  and  paid  for  his  rashness 
w°th  his  life.     O'Leary,  the  mischievous  instrument  of  Palmer     ailing 
under  the  suspicion  of  those  he  deluded  to  crime,  had  to  save  h.s  life  by 
Sn^ilg  a  winter's  night  up  to  his  chin  in  a  ^o».,W.,  -here  he  found 
Ae  inci;ient  seeds  of  a  malignant  fever  by  escaping  from   n.tant  death^ 
The  Roman  Catholic  never  expects  to  enter  Heaven  if  he  1  ave.  the 
world  without  confessing  his   sins.     O'Leary  evinced  the   "su  1  com 
nunction  of  dying  villains ;  and,  as  the  priest  saw  the  life  and  cha  ac  er 
of  htnephew  depended  upon  the  confession  of  O'Leary,  he  made  it  a 
SIM  ««a  noB  that  it  should  be  open  and  public.  .u„  mw 

Passing  over  all  his  crimes  unconnected  with  this  narrative,  the  follow- 
ing rulow  how  easy  it  is  to  destroy  the  tranquillity  of  a.coui,tr>.  where 
the  law  is  not  respected,  and  how  much  harm  one  desigmng  villain  ca^ 
effe  O'Leary  availed  himself  of  his  talent  for  writing  to  accomplsh 
hrdesi<^ns;-posted  up  Captain  Rock's  proclamations,  forb.ddmg  the 
n  vm ent  of  ren't  and  tithes;  gradually  initiated  the  wicked  and  the  p.o- 
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flig-ate  into  conspiracy  against  the  rich ;  and  increased  his  own  import- 
ance by  keeping"  the  papers  of  the  conspirators,  and  administering-  the 
oath  to  new  members.  Few  men  take  trouble  without  the  hopes  of  re- 
muneration :  nor  did  O'Leary,  for  he  calculated  on  g'iving*  up  his  deluded 
companions  Xo  the  laws  when  he  had  qualified  them  by  treason ;  and, 
apprehensive  lest  others  mig-ht  have  the  same  views  as  himself,  he 
resolved  to  defeat  such  desig-n  by  being"  foremost.  The  absence  of  a 
resident  aristocracy  is  the  curse  of  Ireland :  O'Leary,  having"  no  g-reater 
or  higher  man  to  communicate  with,  opened  his'^secrets  to  Palmer,  who 
encourag"ed  him  to  proceed  for  their  mutual  benefit.  It  was  Palmer  who 
planned,  and  O'Leary  that  executed,  the  abduction  of  Miss  Byrne  ;  and, 
when  Protestant  Bill  was  disappointed  in  his  desig-n  upon  the  promise  of 
old  Byrne  and  the  g-ratitude  of  the  daughter,  he  determined  not  to  be 
defeated  in  his  purposes ;  to  accomplish  which  he  took  the  resolution  of 
burning-  his  own  house,  throug-h  the  instrumentality  of  O'Leary,  to  save 
appearances.  This  last  action  was  a  chef  d'osuvre  ;  for  it  accomplished 
a  double  purpose :  it  would  hang-  his  opponent,  and  procure  him  a  new 
house  in  place  of  the  old  one,  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

To  dwell  on  delinquency  is  painful :  we  shall  not  protract  this  narrative 
further  than  to  observe,  that,  after  a  little  time,  circumstances  aided  the 
wishes  of  Susan  and  her  lover,  who  now  atone  to  the  neig-hbourhood  of 
Bellg-rove  for  the  miseries  caused  in  it  by  Protestant  Bill. 


THE   METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

A  SLIGHT  shudder  came  over  me  as  I  was  entering-  the  inner-court  of 
the  Colleg-e  of  Gotting-en.  It  was,  however,  but  momentary;  and  on 
recovering-  from  it,  I  felt  both  taller,  and  heavier,  and  altogether  more 
vig-orous  than  the  instant  before.  Being-  rather  nervous,  I  did  not  much 
mind  these  feelings,  imputing-  them  to  some  sudden  determination  to  the 
brain,  or  some  unusual  beating  about  the  heart,  which  had  assailed  me 
suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  left  me.  On  proceeding-,  I  met  a  student 
coming"  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  but 
as  he  passed  me  by,  he  nodded  familiarly — *  There  is  a  fine  day, 
Wol  tang-.' — 'What  does  this  fellow  mean?'  said  I  to  myself.  '  He 
speaks  to  me  with  as  much  ease  as  if  I  had  been  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. And  he  calls  me  Wolstang — a  person  to  whom  I  bear  no  more 
resemblance  than  to  the  man  in  the  moon.'  I  looked  after  him  for  some 
time,  pondering"  whether  I  should  call  him  back  and  demand  an  ex- 
planation ;  but  before  I  could  form  any  resolution,  he  was  out  of  my 
sig-ht. 

Thinking-  it  needless  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the  circumstance,  I 
went  on.  Another  student,  whom  I  did  not  know,  now  passed  me. — 
*  Charming  weather,  Wolstang.' — '  Wolstan^  a^ain !'  said  I ;  '  this  is 
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insufferable.  Hollo,  I  say!  what  do  you  mean?'  But  at  this  very 
moment  he  entered  the  library,  and  either  did  not  hear  my  voice,  or  paid 
no  attention  to  it. 

As  I  was  standing"  in  a  mood  between  rag-e  and  vexation,  a  batch  of 
colleg-ians  came  up,  talking"  loud  and  laug-hing".  Three,  with  whom  I  was 
intimately  acquainted,  took  no  notice  of  me  ;  while  two,  to  whom  I  was 
totally  unknown,  saluted  me  with  '  Good  morning-,  Wolstang-.'  One  of 
these  latter,  after  having-  passed  me  a  few  yards,  turned  round  and  cried 
out,  *  Wolstang-,  your  cap  is  awry.' 

I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  preposterous  conduct.  Could  it 
be  premeditated  ?  It  was  hardly  possible,  or  I  must  have  discovered  the 
trick  in  the  countenances  of  those  who  addressed  me.  Could  it  be  that 
they  really  mistook  me  for  Wolstang-  ?  This  was  still  more  incredible, 
for  Wolstang-  was  fully  six  inches  taller,  four  stones  heavier,  and  ten 
years  older  than  I.  I  found  myself  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment  in 
endeavouring-  to  discover  the  cause  of  all  this.  I  reflected  upon  it  in 
vain,  summoning-  to  my  assistance  the  aids  of  Log-ic  and  Metaphysics  to 
unravel  the  mystery.  Nay,  Euchd  was  not  forg-otten.  I  called  to  mind 
the  intricate  problems  of  science  which  a  rig-id  study  of  this  Prince  of 
Mathematicians  had  enabled  me  to  solve ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
my  thoughts,  thoug-h  screwed  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  philosophical 
acumen,  completely  failed  in  their  aim. 

While  meditating-  as  in  a  reverie  on  these  events,  I  was  aroused  by 
approaching-  steps.  On  looking-  up,  I  beheld  the  most  learned  Doctor 
Dedimus  Dunderhead,  Provost,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  to  the 
colleg-e.  He  was  a  man  about  five  feet  hig-h  ;  but  so  far  as  rotundity  of 
corporation  went,  noways  deficient.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  uncom- 
monly fat,  and  his  long--waisted  velvet  coat  of  office,  buttoning-  over  a 
capacious  belly,  showed  underneath  a  pair  of  thick  stumpy  leg-s,  cased  in 
short  small-clothes  and  silk  stocking's,  and  bedizened  at  the  knees  with 
larg-e  buckles  of  silver.  The  doctor  had  on,  as  usual,  his  cocked  hat, 
below  whose  rim  at  each  side  descended  the  copious  curls  of  an  immense 
bog--wig-.  His  large  carbuncle  nose  was  adorned  with  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
throug-h  which  he  looked  pompously  from  side  to  side,  holding-  back  his 
head' in  g-renadier  fashion,  and  knocking-  his  long  silver- headed  baton  to 
the  earth,  as  he  walked  with  all  the  formal  precision  of  a  drum-major.       ■ 

Now  be  it  known  that  it  is  binding  on  every  student  who  attends  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  to  doff  his  cap  on  meeting  this  illustrious  per- 
sonage. This  is  not  an  optional  ceremony;  it  is  a  compulsory  one;  and 
never  on  any  occasion  has  it  been  known  to  be  neglected,  except  once  by 
a  Dutchman,  who,  in  consequence  thereof,  was  expelled  the  college.  It 
may  be  guessed  then  what  was  my  degree  of  stupefaction  when  I  saw 
Doctor  Dunderhead  approach — when  I  heard  his  baton  striking  upon  the 
ground,  responsive  to  his  steps — when  I  saw  his  large  eyes,  reflected 
through  the  spectacles,  looking  intently  uoon  me — I  say  my  stupefaction 
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may  be  g-uessed,  when,  even  on  this  occasion,  my  hand  did  not  make  one 
single  motion  upward  towards  my  cap.  The  latter  still  stuck  to  my 
head,  and  I  stood  folded  in  my  colleg-e  g-own,  my  mouth  half  open,  and 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  doctor  in  empty  abstraction.  I  could  see  that  he 
was  angry  at  my  tardy  recog-nition  of  his  presence;  and  as  he  came 
nearer  me,  he  slackened  his  pace  a  little,  as  if  to  g-ive  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  amending"  m.y  neg'lect.  However,  I  was  so  drowned  in  re- 
flection, that  I  did  not  take  the  hint.  At  last  he  made  a  sudden  stop 
directly  in  front  of  me,  folded  his  arms  in  the  same  manner  as  mine,  and 
looked  upwards  in  my  face  with  a  fixed  g-lance,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  Well,  master,  what  now  ?'  I  never  thoug-ht  the  doctor  so  little,  or 
myself  so  tall,  as  at  this  moment. 

Having-  continued  some  time  in  the  above  attitude,  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  made  me  a  profound  bow.  '  Mr.  Wolstang*,  I  am  your  most  humble 
servant.'  Then  rising*  up,  he  lifted  his  baton  towards  my  cap,  and 
knocked  it  off.  '  Your  cap  is  awry,'  continued  he.  *  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Woistang",  it  is  really  awry  upon  your  head.'  Another  bow  of  mockery, 
as  profound  as  the  first,  followed  this  action ;  and  he  marched  away, 
striking  his  baton  on  the  ground,  holding  back  his  head,  and  walking 
with  slow  pompous  step  down  the  college  court. 

*  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?'  said  I.  '  Wolstang  again  ! 
Confusion,  this  is  no  trick !  The  provost  of  the  college  engage  in  a 
deception  upon  me — impossible!  They  are  all  mad,  or  I  am  mad! — 
Wolstang  from  one — Wolstang  from  another — Wolstang  from  Doctor 
Dedimus  Dunderhead !  I  will  see  to  the  bottom  of  this — I  will  go  to 
Wolstang's  house  immediately.^  So  saying,  I  snatched  up  my  cap,  put 
it  on  my  head,  and  walked  smartly  down  the  court  to  gain  the  street 
where  he  lived.  Before  I  got  far,  a  young  man  met  me.  '  By  the  by, 
Wolstang,  I  wish  you  could  let  me  have  the  ten  gilders  I  lent  you.  I 
require  them  immediately.' — '  Ten  gilders  !'  said  I ;  '  I  don't  owe  you  a 
farthing.  I  never  saw  your  face  before,  and  my  name  is  not  Wolstang ; 
it  is  Frederick  Stadt.' 

'  Psha! — But,  Wolstang,  laying  jesting  aside,'  continued  he,  '  I  must 
positively  have  them.' 

'  Have  what  ?' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  the  ten  gilders.* 
.     *  Ten  devils  ! — I  tell  you,  I  don't  owe  you  a  farthing.' 

'  Really,  Wolstang,  this  joke  is  very  silly.  We  know  you  are  an  odd 
fellow,  but  this  is  the  most  foolish  prank  I  ever  saw  you  play.' 

'  Wolstang  ag-ain !'  said  I,  my  heart  boiling  with  indignation.  '  I 
tell  you,  sir — I  tell  you,  sir,  that — that — '  I  could  not  get  out  another 
word,  to  such  a  degree  had  indignation  confounded  me.  Without 
finishing  my  sentence,  I  rushed  into  the  street,  but  not  without  hearing 
the  person  say,  •  By  Heaven,  he  is  either  mad  or  drunk!' 

In  a  moment  I  was  at  Wolstang's  lodgings,  and  set  the  knocker  a-going 
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with  violence.  The  door  was  opened  by  his  servant  g-irl  Louise,  a  buxom 
wench  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty.  ■ 

*  Is  Mr.  Wolstang-  in?'  I  demanded  quickly. 

'  Mr.  who,  sir?'  .       '■  .>  -  ■     - 

'  Mr.  Wolstang",  my  dear.'  '  '• 

*  Mr.  Wol Mr.  who,  sir? — I  did  not  hear  you.*  - 

*  Mr.  Wolstang-.*  — 

*  Mr.  Wolstang"!'  re-echoed  the  girl,  with  some  surprise. 

*  Assuredly,  I  ask  you  if  Mr.  Wolstang-  is  within.' 

Mr.  Wolstang !'  reiterated  she.     *  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  droll  you  are 
to-day,  master!* 

*  Damnation  !  what  do  you  mean  ?'  cried  I  in  a  fury,  which  I  now 
found  it  impossible  to  suppress.  *  Tell  me  this  instant  if  Mr.  Wolstang, 
your  master,  is  at  home,  or  by  the  beard  of  Socrates,  I — I — ' 

'  Ha,  ha !  this  is  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  heard  of,'  said  the  little 
jade,  retreating  into  the  house,   and  holding  her  sides  with  laughter. 

*  Come  here,  Barnabas,  and  hear  our  master  asking  for  himself.' 

I  now  thought  that  the  rage  into  which  I  had  thrown  myself  had  ex- 
cited the  laughter  of  the  wench,  whom  I  knew  very  well  to  be  of  a 
frolicsome  disposition,  and  much  disposed  to  turn  people  into  ridicule.  I 
therefore  put  on  as  grave  a  face  as  I  could.  I  even  threw  a  smile  into 
it,  and  said  with  all  the  composure  and  good-humour  I  could  muster, — 

*  Come  now,  my  dear — conduct  me  to  your  master — I  am  sure  he  is 
within.'  This  only  set  her  a-laughing  more  than  ever;  not  a  word 
could  !  get  out  of  her.  At  last  Barnabas  made  his  appearance  from 
the  kitchen,  and  to  him  I  addressed  myself.  *  Barnabas,'  said  I,  laying 
my  hand  upon  his  arm,  '  I  conjure  you,  as  you  value  my  happiness,  to 
tell  me  if  Mr.  Wolstang  is  at  home  ?' 

*  Sir  !'  said  Barnabas,  with  a  long  stare. 
I  repeated  my  question. 

*  Did  you  ask,'  replied  he,  '  if  Mr.  Wolstang  was  at  home  ?  If  that 
gentleman  is  yourself,  he  is  at  home.  O  yes,  I  warrant  you,  my  master 
is  at  home,* 

*  In  what  place  is  he  then  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  Wherever  you  are  he  is  not  far  off,  I  warrant  you,  master.' 

'  Can  I  find  him  in  his  study  ?' 

'  O  yes,'  continued  Barnabas,  '  if  you  go  to  his  study,  I  warrant  you 
he'll  be  there.  Will  you  please  to  walk  in,  sir  ?'  and  I  could  see  the 
fellow  put  his  finger  to  his  nose  and  wink  to  the  girl,  who  kept  tittering 
away  in  a  corner.  As  soon  as  I  was  in  the  study  she  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  which  ended  by  her  declaring  that  I  must  be  mad — '  Or  drunk,' 
quoth  the  sapient  Barnabas,  in  his  usual  dry  manner. 

On  entering  the  room,  no  person  was  to  be  seen;  but  from  behind  a 
large  screen,  which  stood  fronting  the  fire,  I  heard  a  sneeze.  *  This 
must  be  Wolstang,'  thought  I ;   'but  it  is  not  his  sneeze  either;  it  is  too 
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sharp  and  finical  for  him;  however,  let  us  see.'  So  I  went  behind  the 
screen,  and  there  beheld,  not  the  person  I  expected,  but  one  very  different 
— to  wit,  a  little  meag-re,  brown-faced,  elderly  g-entleman,  with  hooked 
nose  and  chin,  a  long-  well-powdered  queue,  and  a  wooden  leg".  He  was 
dressed  in  a  snuflf-coloured  surtout,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  black  small- 
clothes, buckled  at  the  knee ;  and  on  his  nose  was  stuck  a  pair  of  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles,  the  g-lasses  of  which  were  of  most  unusual  dimensions. 
A  dapper-looking-  cocked-hat  lay  upon  the  table,  tog-ether  with  a  larg-e 
open  snuflF-box  full  of  rich  rappee.  Behind  his  rig-ht  ear  a  pen  was 
stuck,  after  the  manner  of  the  Qounting--house,  and  he  seemed  busily 
poring-  over  a  book  in  manuscript. 

I  looked  a  few  seconds  at  this  oddity,  equally  astonished  and  vexed  at 
being-  put  into,  what  1  naturally  supposed,  the  wrong-  room.  '  I  am 
afraid,  sir,'  said  I,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  me,  *  that  I  have  in- 
truded upon  your  privacy.  I  beg-  leave  to  apolog-ize  for  the  mistake. 
The  servant  led  me  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wolstang-,  with  whom  I  wished  to 
speak,  was  in  this  chamber.' 

'  Don't  talk  of  apolog-y,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  little  g-entleman,  rising- 
up  and  bowing  with  the  utmost  politeness.  *  Be  seated,  sir — be  seated. 
Indeed  I  am  just  here  on  the  same  errand — to  see  Mr.  Wolstang- — eh, 
{a  sneeze,)  that  rappee  is  certainly  very  strong-.  Do  me  the  honour  to 
occupy  the  seat  opposite.  I  understand  from  the  servants  that  he  is 
expected  soon.'     {Another  sneeze.) 

For  the  first  five  minutes  I  did  not  form  a  very  hig-h  opinion  of  this 
new  acquaintance.  He  seemed  to  have  all  the  fidg-etty  politeness,  and 
intolerable  chit-chat,  of  a  French  petit  maitre  of  the  old  school.  He 
bored  me  with  questions  and  apolog-ies,  hoped  I  felt  myself  comfortable ; 
and  every  interval  of  his  speech  was  filled  up  by  intolerable  g-ig-g-ling*  and 
sneezing-.  In  order,  as  it  were,  to  increase  the  latter,  he  kept  snufiing 
away  at  a  preposterous  rate ;  and  when  he  addressed  me,  his  mouth  was 
drawn  up  into  a  most  complacent  smile,  and  his  long-  nose  and  chin, 
which  threatened  each  other  like  nut-crackers,  thrown  forward  to  within 
a  foot  of  my  face.  However,  in  the  «ext  five  minutes  he  improved 
upon  me,  from  some  very  judicious  observations,  as  I  thoug-ht,  which  he 
made,  and  in  five  more  I  became  convinced,  that  notwithstanding-  his 
outward  frivolity  and  sneezing-,  he  was  far  from  being-  an  ordinary  man. 
This  impression  g-ained  such  streng-th,  that  in  a  short  time  I  entirely 
forgot  all  my  previous  irritation,  and  even  the  reasons  which  broug-ht  me 
there.  I  found  that  he  had  a  complete  knowledg-e  of  the  difi'erent  philo- 
sophical systems  of  the  day ;  among  others,  that  of  my  favourite  Kant : 
and  on  the  merits  of  the  school  in  the  north  of  Germany,  founded  by 
this  g-reat  metaphysician,  his  opinions  and  mine  tallied  to  a  point.  He 
also  seemed  deeply  conversant  with  the  mathematics.  This  was  a 
subject  on  which  I  flattered  myself  I  had  few  equals  ;  but  he  shot  far 
ahead  of  me,  displaying-  a  knowledg-e  which  scarcely  any  man  in  Europe 
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could  have  matched.  He  traced  the  science  downwards,  in  all  its  his- 
torical bearing-s,  from  Thales,  Archimedes,  and  Euclid,  to  Newton,  Euler, 
Leibnitz,  and  Laplace.  In  algebra,  g-eometry,  and  astronomy,  his  in- 
formation was  equally  extensive.  From  several  hints  which  he  threw 
out  I  learned  that  he  was  no  strang-er  to  the  science  of  g-eomancy ;  and 
he  g-ave  me  to  understand,  that  he  had  cast  the  nativities  of  several  in- 
dividuals belong-ing"  to  noble  families ;  and  that  as  their  horoscopes  por- 
tended, such  invariably  was  their  fate  in  after-life.  Nor  was  his  knov/- 
ledge  confined  to  these  abstruser  branches  of  science.  It  embraced  the 
whole  circle  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Poetry,  criticism,  philology, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  seemed  to  be  equally  within  his  range.  He 
descanted  upon  them,  illuminating  his  positions  from  such  a  vast  source 
of  illustration,  that  I  gazed  upon  him  with  a* feeling  akin  to  amazement. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  was  done  with  the  formal  pomp  of 
a  philosopher.  On  the  contrary,  he  preserved  throughout  his  frivolous- 
ness  of  manner,  apologised  for  everything  he  advanced,  hoped  I  v/as  not 
offended  if  he  differed  in  opinion  from  me,  and  concluded  every  position 
with  a  sneeze. 

'  By  the  by,'  said  I ,  '  talking  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  what  do  you 
think  of  their  doctrine  ?  I  am  inclined  to  beheve  there  must  be  some 
truth  in  it ;  at  least  I  have  seen  it  verified  in  a  number  of  heads,  and 
among  others  in  that  of  Cicero,  which  I  saw  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
sculpture-gallery  of  the  Louvre.     It  was  a  beautiful  head.' 

'  You  are  right  there,  my  dear  friend,'  replied  he.  '  The  head,  phre- 
nologically  considered,  is  extremely  beautiful.  I  believe  I  have  got  it  in 
my  pocket.* — {A  sneeze.) 

'  You  got  the  head  of  Cicero  in  your  pocket !'  cried  I,  with  surprise. 

'  O  no !  not  absolutely  the  head  of  Cicero,'  said  he,  smiling.  *  Mark 
Antony  disposed  of  that — but  only  his  bust — the  bust  that  you  saw.' 

*  You  mean  a  miniature  of  that  bust  ?' 

*  No — not  a  miniature,  but  the  real  bust.  Here  it  comes — how 
heavy  it  is  !' — x\nd,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw  him  take  out  of  his  pocket 
the  identical  bust,  as  large  as  life,  of  the  Rom.an  orator,  and  place  it  on 
the  table  before  me. 

'  Have  you  any  more  heads  of  this  description  about  you  ?'  said  I,  not 
a  little  marvelling  how  he  was  able  to  stuff  such  a  block  of  marble  into 
his  pocket. 

*  I  "have  a  few  others  at  your  service,  my  dear  friend.  Name  any  one 
you  would  wish  to  see,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  produce  it.' 

*  Let  me  see  then  the  head  of  Copernicus.'  I  had  scarcely  spoken 
the  word  when  he  brought  out  the  philosopher,  and  put  him  beside 
Cicero.  I  named  successively  Socrates,  Thales,  Galileo,  Confucius, 
Zoroaster,  Tycho  Brache,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Paracelsus,  and  straightway 
they  stood  upon  the  table  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  received  the  last 
touch  of  the  sculptor's  chisel.      I  must  confess  that  such  a  number  of 
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large  heads  emanatingf  from  the  pockets  of  the  little  meagre  man  in  the 
snuflf- coloured  surtout  and  scarlet  waistcoat,  would  have  occasioned  me 
incredible  wonder,  had  my  stock  of  astonishment  not  been  exhausted  by 
the  previous  display  of  his  abilities.  I  had  little  more  to  throw  away 
upon  any  new  subject,  and  looked  upon  these  fresh  exhibitions  without 
experiencing  anything  beyond  a  slight  surprise. 

'  And  do  you,'  I  demanded,  as  the  last  named  was  brought  forth, 

*  always  carry  those  heads  about  with  you  ?' 

'  I  generally  do  so  for  the  amusement  of  my  friends,*  answered  he. 

*  But  do  not  think  that  my  stock  is  exhausted ;  I  have  still  a  few  more 
that  I  can  show  you — for  instance,  Pythagoras.' 

*  Pythagoras  !'  exclaimed  I ;  *  no,  don't  produce  him.  He  is  the  last 
of  all  the  philosophers  I  would  wish  to  see.  The  Stoics,  the  Epicureans, 
ay,  even  the  Cynics,  with  Diogenes  or  Menippus  at  their  head,  were 
sages  compared  with  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  most  preposterous 
system  of  philosophy  that  ever  existed.' 

*  My  dear  friend,'  said  the  little  man,  with  unusual  gravity,  '  you  do 
not  say  so  ?' 

'  I  do  say  so.     Pythagoras  was  a  fool,  a  madman,  an  impostor.* 
'  You  don't  speak  thus  of  the  divine  Pythagoras  ?'  returned  he,  put- 
ting his  bust  upon  the  table. 

*  No,  not  of  the  divine  Pythagoras,  for  such  a  person  never  existed, 
I  speak  of  Pythagoras  the  Samian — him  of  the  golden  thigh,  the  founder 
of  what  is  called  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.' 

'  And  the  most  rational  system  of  philosophy  that  ever  existed. 
Begging  your  pardon,  I  think  it  goes  far  beyond  that  of  Plato  or  the 
Stagy  rite.' 

'  If  you  mean  that  it  goes  beyond  them  in  being  as  full  of  absurdity 
as  they  are  of  wisdom,  I  readily  agree  with  you,'  said  I,  my  anger  rising 
at  hearing  the  divine  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
so  irreverently  spoken  of. 

*  Pray,  what  were  its  absurdities  ?'  asked  he  with  the  most  impei 
turbable  good- nature. 

'  Did  not  Pythagoras  enjoin  silence  to  his  disciples  for  a  period  of 
five  years, — absolute  silence,  muteness,  dumbness  ?' 

'  And  a  very  good  injunction  it  was.  No  man  can  be  a  philosopher 
unless  he  knows  how  to  keep  his  tongue  under  restraint.' 

'  I  am  afraid  then  you  will  never  be  one,'  I  remarked,  forcing  a 
smile,  although  I  was  at  bottom  considerably  nettled.  He  did  not 
seem  to  take  my  observation  ill,  but  passed  it  off  with  one  of  his  cha- 
racteristic giggles  of  laughter.  • 

*  You  were  talking  of  his  absurdities,  my  dear  friend.' 

*  Ah,  well,  did  he  not  forbid  the  use  of  animal  food  to  his  follov/ers  ? 
and,  to  crown  all,  did  he  not  teach  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration of  souls — sending  the  spirits  of  men,  after  death,  to  inhabit 
the  bodies  of  dogs,  and  cats,  and  frogs,  and  geese,  and  even  insects?* 
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'  And  call  you  this  a  monstrous  doctrine  ?' 

'Monstrous!'  I  exclaimed  with  surprise — 'It  is  the  ne  plus  ultra, 
the  climax  of  fatuity,  the  raving*  of  a  disordered  imag-ination.' 

'  So  you  do  not  believe  in  Metempsychosis  ?*  asked  he,  with  a  smile. 

*  I  would  as  soon  beheve  in  demonology,  or  mag-ic.  There  is  nothing* 
I  would  not  rather  credit.  Kenelm  Dig-by's  sympathetic  powder,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  the  elixir  vitae,  animal  mag-netism,  metallic  tractors, 
judicial  astrolog-y;  anything*,  in  fact,  would  more  readily  find  a  place  in 
my  belief  than  this  nonsensical  jargon,  which  is  credited  by  nobody  but 
the  superstitious  Brahmins  of  India.  But  perhaps  you  are  a  believer  ?' 
He  shrug-ged  up  his  shoulders  at  this  last  remark,  stroked  his  chin,  and 
g-iving*  me  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  with  a  familiar  nod  and  smile — '  Yes, 
/  ani  a  believer.' 

'  What!'  said  T,  '  you— you  with  your  immense  learning*,  can  you 
put  faith  in  such  doctrines  ?' 

'  If  I  put  faith  in  them,'  said  he,  '  it  is  my  learning*  which  has  taug^ht 
me  to  do  so.  If  I  were  less  learned,  I  mig*ht  perhaps  spurn  at  them  as 
erroneous.  Doubt  is  as  often  the  offspring*  of  ig*norance  as  of  credulity. 
Your  great  doubters  are  g-enerally  as  ill-informed  as  your  g;reat  believers, 
and  much  more  self-conceited.' 

'  And  do  you  really  g-o  all  the  lengths  of  Pythagforas  ?'  I  demanded. 

'  I  not  only  g*o  all  his  leng-ths,  but  I  g*o  much  farther.  For  in- 
stance, he  believed  that  the  soul  never  left  the  body  until  the  latter  was 
dead.  Now,  my  belief  is,  that  two  living*  bodies  may  exchangee  souls 
with  each  other.  For  instance,  your  soul  may  take  possession  of  my 
body,  and  my  soul  of  yours,  and  both  our  bodies  may  be  alive.* 

'  In  that  case,'  said  I,  laug-hing*  heartily,  '  you  would  be  me,  and  I 
would  be  you.' 

'  Precisely  so,  my  dear  friend  replied  the  little  gentleman,  laug-hing 
in  his  turn,  and  concluding*  with  a  sneeze. 

*  Faith,  my  g*ood  sir,'  my  reverence  for  his  abilities  somewhat  lessened 
by  this  declaration,  *  I  am  afraid  you  have  lost  your  senses.* 

*  I  am  afraid  you  have  lost  something*  of  more  importance,'  returned 
he,  with  a  smile,  in  which  I  thought  I  recognised  a  tinge  of  derision.  I 
did  not  like  it,  so,  eyeing  him  with  some  sternness,  I  said  hastily, 
'  And  pray,  what  have  I  lost  ?'  Instead  of  answering  me,  he  burst  into 
a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  holding  his  sides  while  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  seemed  half  stifled  with  a  flood  of  irresistible  merriment. 
My  passion  at  this  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  had  he  been  a  man  of  any 
appearance,  I  should  have  knocked  him  down ;  but  I  could  not  think 
of  resorting  to  such  an  extremity  with  a  meagre,  little,  elderly  fellow, 
who  had  moreover  a  wooden  leg.  I  could,  therefore,  only  wait  till  his 
mirth  subsided,  when  I  demanded,  with  as  much  calmness  as  I  could 
assume,  what  I  had  lost. 

'  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  lost  your  body  ?'  said  he.  -;   i . 
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•  My  body  !'  answered  I,  with  some  surprise ;  '  what  do  you  mean  ?* 

'  '  Now,  my  dear  friend,  tell  me  plainly,  are  you  sure  that  this  is  your 
own  body  ?' 

'  My  own  body — who  the  devil's  can  it  be  ?' 

*  Are  you  sure  you  are  yourself?'  '  '   .  ' 

*  Myself — who,  in  Heaven's  name,  could  I  be  but  myself?' 

'  '  Ay,  that  is  the  rub,'  continued  he;  '  are  you  perfectly  satisfied  that 
you  are  yourself,  and  nobody  but  yourself  ?'  I  could  not  help  smiling*  at 
the  apparent  stupidity  of  this  question ;  but  before  I  was  able  to  com- 
pose myself,  he  had  resumed  his  query. — '  Are  you  sure  you  are — that 

you  are * 

'  That  I  am  who  ?' said  I,  hurriedly. 

•  That  you  are  Frederick  Stadt  ?' 
'    '  Perfectly.' 

'  And  not  Albert  Wolstang"  ?'  concluded  he. 

A  pang  shot  through  my  whole  body  at  this  last  part  of  his  question. 
I  recalled  in  an  instant  all  my  previous  vexation.  I  remembered  the 
insults  I  had  met  with,  not  only  from  the  students  of  Gotting-en,  and 
Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead,  but  from  the  domestics  of  Wolstang* ;  and 
lastly,  I  recollected  the  business  which  had  brought  me  to  the  house  of 
the  latter.  Everything  came  as  a  flash  of  lightning  through  my  brain, 
and  I  was  more  perplexed  than  ever.  My  first  impression  was,  that  the 
little  man,  in  spite  of  his  vast  learning,  was  insane,  or,  perhaps,  as 
Festus  said  of  Paul,  his  madness  was  the  consequence  of  too  much  learn- 
ing ;  but  then,  if  he  was  insane,  the  Gottingen  students  must  be  insane. 
Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead  must  be  insane,  and  Wolstang's  domestics 
must  be  insane.  '  I  am  perhaps  insane  myself,'  thought  I,  for  an  instant , 
but  this  idea,  I  was  soon  satisfied,  was  incorrect.  I  sat  for  several 
minutes  pondering  deeply  upon  the  matter,  and  endeavouring  to  extricate 
myself  from  this  vexatious  dilemma,  while  my  companion  opposite  kept 
eye  me  through  his  immense  glasses,  stroking  his  chin,  and  smiling  with 
the  most  lugubrious  self-complacency.  At  length,  arousing  myself  from 
my  stupor,  I  put  the  following  question  to  him. 

'  Did  you  ask  me  if  I  was  sure  that  I  am  not  Wolstang  ?' 
'  I  did  sir,'  answered  he  with  a  bow. 

*  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  not  that  person,  but  Frederick 
Stadt,  student  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.' — He  looked 
incredulous. 

•  What,  sir,'  said  I,  '  do  you  not  believe  me  ?'— He  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders. 

'  Confusion,  sir !  this  is  not  to  be  borne.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  my 
name  is  Stadt.' — ^This  I  said  in  my  loudest  and  most  impassioned  manner, 
but  it  did  not  aifect  him  in  the  least  degree.  He  continued  his  eternal 
smile,  and  had  even  the  politeness  or  audacity,  (I  know  not  which  to 
call  it)  to  offer  me  his  snufi'-box.     I  was  so  enraged  at  this  piece  of 
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coolness,  that  I  g-ave  the  box  a  knock,  spiUing'  its  contents  upon  his 
scarlet  waistcoat.  Even  this  did  not  ruffle  him.  He  commenced,  in 
the  most  composed  manner  imag-inable,  to  collect  the  particles,  remarking* 
with  a  smile,  '  You  do  not  like  snuff,  sir,*  and  finishing-,  according"  to 
custom,  by  one  of  his  everlasting"  sneezes. 

*  It  is  impossible,  sir,'  said  I,  '  that  you  can  mistake  me  for  Wolstang — 
seeing"  that,  on  my  entry,  you  told  me  you  expected  that  g-entleman  in  a 
short  time,  and  desired  me  to  be  seated  till  he  came  in.' — At  this  he 
seemed  a  little  disconcerted,  and  was  beg-inning*  to  mutter  something*  in 
explanation,  when  1  interrupted  him.—'  Besides,  sir,  Wolstang"  is  a  man 
at  least  six  inches  taller,  four  stones  heavier,  and  ten  years  older  thcin  1/ 

'  What  an  immense  fellow  he  must  be,  my  dear  friend !  At  that 
rate,  he  ought  to  stand  six  feet  eight  inches,  and  weig-h  twenty  stones/ 

I  could  hardly  retain  my  g"ravity  at  this  calculation. — '  Pray,  what  do 
you  take  my  stature  and  weig-ht  to  be  ?' 

*  I  should  take  you/  replied  he,  '  to  be  about  six  feet  two  inches  hig"h, 
and  to  weig"h  some  sixteen  stones.* 

This  admeasurement  raised  my  merriment  to  its  acme,  and  I  laug-hed 
aloud. — '  Know,  then,  my  g-ood  little  man,  that  all  your  g-eometry  has 
availed  you  nothing",  for  I  only  stand  five  feet  eig-ht,  and  never  weig-hed 
more  than  twelve  stones.' — He  shrug-g-ed  up  his  shoulders  once  more, 
and  put  on  another  of  his  incredulous  looks. 

'  Eh — eh — I  may  be  mistaken — but  I — I — ' 

'  Mistaken  !'  exclaimed  I ;  '  zounds,  you  were  never  more  egreg-iously 
mistaken,  even  when  you  advocated  the  Pythag-orean  doctrine  of  Metem- 
psychosis r 

*  I  may  be  wrong-,  but  I  could  lay  five  gilders  that  I  am  right.  I 
never  bet  high — just  a  trifle,  just  a  trifle  occasionally.' 

*  You  had  better  keep  your  gilders  in  your  pocket,'  said  I,  '  and  not 
risk  them  so  fooUshly.' 

*  With  your  permission,  however,  I  shall  back  my  pieces  against 
yours,'  and  he  drew  five  from  a  little  green-silk  purse,  and  put  them  on 
the  table.     I  deposited  an  equal  number. 

'  Now,'  said  I,  '  how  is  this  dispute  to  be  settled  ?  where  can  I  get 
myself  weighed  ?' 

*  I  believe,*  answered  he,  *  there  is  a  pair  of  scales  in  the  room  hard 
by,  and  weights  too,  if  I  mistake  not.'  He  accordingly  got  up  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  where,  to  my  surprise,  I 
beheld  a  pair  of  immense  scales  hanging  from  the  roof,  and  hundred  and 
half  hundred  weights,  &c.  lying  around.  I  seated  myself  in  one  of  the 
scales,  chuckling  very  heartily  at  the  scrape  into  which  the  little  fellow 
had  brought  himself.  He  lifted  up  weight  after  weight,  placing  them 
upon  the  opposite  scale.  Eleven  stones  had  been  put  in,  and  he  was 
lifting  the  twelfth ; — *  Now,'  says  I,  eyeing  him  waggishly,  '  for  your  five 
gilders.' — He  dropped  the  weight,  but  the  beam  never  moved,  and  I  still 
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sat  on  the  lowest  scale.  Thirteen  were  put  on,  but  my  weig-ht  yet 
triumphed.  With  amazement  I  saw  fourteen  and  fifteen  successively 
added  to  the  number,  without  effect.  At  last,  on  putting-  down  the  six- 
teenth, the  scale  on  which  I  sat  was  g-ently  raised  from  the  g-round.  I 
turned  my  eyes  upwards  towards  the  needle,  which  I  saw  quivering*  as  if 
uncertain  where  to  stop — at  last  it  paused  exactly  in  the  centre,  and 
stood  erect;  the  beam  lay  perfectly  horizontal,  and  I  sat  motionless, 
poised  in  middle  air. 

'  You  will  perceive,  sir,  that  my  calculation  was  correct,'  observed  my 
companion,  taking*  a  fresh  pinch  of  snuff.  *  You  are  just  sixteen  stones. 
Nothing-  now  remains  but  to  measure  your  heig-ht.' 

'  There  is  no  occasion  for  that,'  I  replied,  rising-  slowly  from  the  scale. 
'  If  you  can  contrive  to  make  me  weig-h  sixteen  stones,  you  can  readily 
make  me  measure  six  feet  two  inches ' — I  now  threw  myself  down  on  a 
seat  in  the  study  which  both  of  us  had  re-entered,  placed  my  elbows  on 
the  table,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  absorbed  in  deep  reflection. 
I  thoug-ht  and  thoug-ht  ag-ain,  upon  every  event  which  had  befallen  me 
since  the  morning-.  The  students  of  Gotting-en — Doctor  Dedimus  Dun- 
derhead— the  domestics  of  Wolstang-,  the  little  man  with  the  snufl'- 
coloured  surtout,  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  wooden  leg-,  passed  like  a  whirl- 
wind throug-h  my  brain.  Then  the  bust  of  Cicero,  which  I  had  seen  in 
the  Louvre,  the  busts  of  the  others  which  he  drew  from  his  pockets — 
g-eometry — g-eomancy — transmigration  of  souls,  and  the  affair  of  the 
scales — the  whole  formed  a  combination  which  I  found  myself  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend.  In  a  few  minutes  I  looked  up,  exhausted  with 
vain  thoug-ht.  All  the  heads  were  g-one  except  that  of  Pythag-oras,  which 
he  left  lying-  in  its  place.  He  now  took  up  his  snuff-box  and  deposited 
it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket — drew  an  old-fashioned  watch  out  of  his  fob, 
and  looked  at  the  hour — and,  lastly,  laying-  his  hand  upon  the  ten 
g-ilders,  he  dropped  them  one  by  one  into  his  g-reen  purse.  *  I  believe,' 
said  he,  with  a  smile,  '  the  money  is  mine.'  So  saying*,  he  snatched  up 
his  little  cocked  hat,  made  me  half  a  dozen  of  bows,  and  bade  me  adieu — 
after  promising*  to  see  me  at  the  same  time  and  place  two  days 
a  ter. 

Ag-ain  did  I  bury  my  face  in  my  hands ;  ag-ain  did  my  fit  of  meditation 
com.e  on ;  I  felt  my  bosom  g-lowing-  with  perplexity.  It  was  now  the 
scales  which  occupied  my  thoughts,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything-  else. 
'  Sixteen  stones !  impossible,  I  cannot  believe  it.  This  old  rascal  has 
cheated  me.  The  weig-hts  he  has  put  on  must  be  defective — they  must 
be  hollow.  I  will  see  to  it  in  a  moment,  and  if  there  has  been  any  de- 
ception, I  shall  break  his  bones  the  first  time  I  set  my  eyes  upon  him, 
maug-re  his  wooden  leg-;  I  will  at  least  smash  his  spectacles,  trip  up  his 
heels,  and  pull  his  hook  nose.'  Full  of  these  resolutions  I  proceeded  to 
the  adjoining-  room.  Guess  of  my  amazement,  when,  instead  of  the 
great  machines  in  which  I  had  been  weig-hed  but  ten  minutes  before,  I 
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beheld  nothing*  but  a  small  pair  of  apothecary's  scales,  and  a  few  drachm, 
scruple,  and  g-rain  weig-hts  scattered  upon  the  floor. 

Not  knowing-  what  to  make  of  this,  I  returned  to  the  study,  when  hap- 
pening- to  look  into  a  mirror  placed  behind  the  chair  on  which  I  had  been 
sitting-,  I  beheld  (joyous  sig-ht)  the  reflection  of  Wolstang-.  '  Ah,  you 
have  come  ?'  said  I,  turning-  round  to  receive  him,  but  nobody  was  to  be 
seen.  I  looked  ag-ain  throug-h  every  part  of  the  room;  no  Wolstang- 
was  there.  This  was  passing-  strang-e  ;  where  could  the  man  have  g-one 
in  such  a  hurry  ?  I  was  now  in  a  g-reater  funk  than  ever,  when  casting- 
my  eyes  a  second  time  upon  the  mirror,  he  ag-ain  made  his  appearance. 
I  instantly  looked  round — no  one  was  present;  in  another  instant  I 
turned  to  the  g-lass,  and  there  stood  the  reflection  as  before.  ^Not 
knowing-  what  this  phenomenon  could  be,  and  thinking-  perhaps  that  my 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  some  phantom,  I  raised  my  hands,  and  rubbed 
them ;  Wolstang-  did  the  same.  I  struck  my  forehead,  bit  my  lip  with 
vexation,  and  started  back,  when,  marvellous  to  relate,  the  fig-ure  in  the 
g-lass  repeated  all  my  g-estures.  I  now  g-ot  alarmed,  and  shrinking-  away 
from  the  apparition,  threw  myself  upon  the  chair.  In  a  few  minutes,  my 
courag-e  being-  somewhat  revived,  I  ventured  to  face  the  mirror,  but 
without  any  better  success — the  same  object  presented  itself.  I  desisted, 
and  renewed  the  trial  three  several  times  with  the  like  result.  In  vain 
was  my  philosophy  exerted  to  unfold  this  mystery.  The  doctrines  of 
Aristotle — the  dreams  of  alchemy — and  the  wonders  of  the  Cabala — 
presented  themselves  in  succession  to  my  disordered  fancy.  I  bethoug-ht 
me  of  magic,  necromancy,  the  witch  of  Endor,  Simon  Mag-us,  the  brazen 
head  of  Friar  Bacon,  and  a  multitude  of  other  phantasies.  All  was  in 
vain;  nothing-  could  account  for  the  present  occurrence;  nothing-  in 
mystical  or  scientific  lore  bore  any  analog-y  to  it. 

In  this  perturbed  state  of  mind  my  eye  caught  the  bust  of  Pythag-oras. 
This  was  a  flood  of  lig-ht  to  my  understanding-.  I  instantly  remembered 
what  the  old  fellow  had  hinted  about  transmig-ration  of  souls :  I  re- 
membered what  he  said  about  me  being-  myself,  or  another  person. 
Then  connecting-  this  with  the  previous  events  of  the  day,  with  the 
Gotting-en  students,  with  Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead,  with  Wolstang-'s 
domestics,  and  lastly,  with  the  reflection  in  the  looking--g-lass — I  say, 
coupling-  all  these  thing's  tog-ether,  I  came  to  the  horrible  conclusion  that 
I  was  not  myself.  *  There  must  be  some  truth  in  the  Pythag-orean  doc- 
trine, and  I  am  labouring  under  a  Metempsychosis/ 

To  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  I  went  once  more  to  the  mirror, 
where  I  beheld  the  same  fig-ure  which  had  first  startled  me.  I  then 
looked  at  my  hands ;  they  were  larg-er  and  strong-er  than  formerly.  The 
dress  I  had  on  was  also  not  my  own,  but  evidently  that  of  Wolstang-. 
Every  circumstance  contributed  to  confirm  me  that  I  was  no  long-er 
myself. 

It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  for  me  to  describe  the  horror  I  endured  at 
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this  dreadful  transmogrification.  After  the  first  burst  of  dismay  was 
over,  I  wept  bitterly,  bewaihng-  the  loss  of  my  dear  body,  which  I  now 
felt  convinced  was  g-one  from  me  for  ever.  '  And  poor  Wolstang-,'  cried 
I  lamentably,  '  you  are  no  long-er  yourself.  You  are  me  and  I  am  you, 
and  doubtless  you  are  deploring*  your  misfortune  as  bitterly  as  your  un- 
happy friend  Stadt.' 

Night  was  now  coming*  on,  and  it  became  necessary  that  I  should 
resolve  upon  what  oug-ht  to  be  done  in  my  present  state.  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  say  that  I  was  myself;  no  one 
would  have  believed  me,  and  I  should  run  the  risk  of  being*  put  in  a 
strait-jacket  as  a  lunatic.  To  avoid  these  evils,  there  was  no  resource  but 
to  pass  myself  off  upon  the  community  as  Wolstang*.  Even  here  there 
was  considerable  risk  of  being-  reg-arded  mad ;  for  how  could  I  at  once 
adapt  myself  to  his  circumstances,  g-et  a  knowledg-e  of  them,  think  as  he 
thoug'ht,  and  act  as  he  acted  ?  It  was  plain,  that  although  I" was  Wolstang 
in  body,  I  was  only  Stadt  in  mind ;  and  I  knew  that  in  disposition  I  was 
as  different  as  possible  from  Wolstang-.  '  There  is  no  help,*  said  I, 
weeping  grievously ;   '  it  must  be  done.' 

In  order  to  cool  my  heated  brain,  I  went  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
wandered  about  the  streets.  I  was  addressed  by  a  number  of  persons 
whom  I  did  not  know ;  and  several  of  my  acquaintances,  to  whom  I 
inadvertently  spoke,  did  not  know  me.  With  the  former  I  was  very 
short,  answering  their  questions  at  random,  and  getting  off  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  the  latter  I  could  only  apologize,  assuring  them  that  they 
had  been  mistaken  by  me  for  other  persons.  I  felt  my  situation  most 
unpleasant ;  for,  besides  the  consciousness  of  no  longer  being  myself,  I 
was  constantly  running  into  the  most  perplexing  blunders.  For  instance, 
after  strolling  about  for  a  considerable  period,  I  came,  as  it  were,  by  a 
sort  of  instinct,  to  my  own  lodgings.  For  a  time  I  forgot  my  situation, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  my  domestic,  from  whom  I 
took  the  candle  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and,  according  to  wont,  walked 
into  the  study.  '  Mr.  Stadt  is  not  in,  sir,'  said  the  man,  following  me, 
*  perhaps  you  will  sit  till  he  comes  :  I  expect  him  soon.'  This  aroused 
me  from  my  reverie,  confirming  too  truly  the  fact  that  I  was  changed.  I 
started  up  from  the  seat  into  which  I  had  dropped,  rushed  pass  him  with 
dismay,  and  gained  the  street.  Here  I  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to 
Wolstang's  lodgings,  which  I  accordingly  did,  in  a  mood  which  a  con- 
demned criminal  would  hardly  envy. 

I  kept  the  house  for  the  whole  of  next  day,  employing  myself  in 
writing,  in  order  that  the  servants  m.ight  at  least  see  some  cause  for  my 
confinement.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  easy  to  observe  that  they 
perceived  something  unusual  about  me;  and  several  remarks  which 
escaped  them,  convinced  me  that  they  considered  my  head  touched  in  no 
slight  degree.  Although  I  did  all  that  I  was  able  to  compose  myself,  it 
was  impossible  that  I  could  think  like  Wolstang,  and  still  less  that  I 
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could  know  a  hundred  private  and  household  matters,  on  which  the  pert 
Louise  and  sapient  Barnabas  made  a  point  of  consulting-  me.  Whenever 
I  was  spoken  to  concerning-  things  that  I  knew,  my  answers  were  kind 
and  condescending- ;  but  on  any  point  about  which  I  was  ig-norant,  I 
utterly  lost  temper,  and  peremptorily  forbade  them  to  repeat  it.  Both 
shook  their  heads  at  such  inconsistent  behaviour ;  and  it  was  soon  bruited 
among-  the  neig-hbours,  that  Mr.  Albert  Wolstang-  had  parted  with  his 
senses. 

The  second  day  arrived,  and  found  me  in  the  same  state  of  mJnd.  The 
amazement  which  succeeded  the  discovery  of  my  metamorphosis  had 
indeed  g-iven  way;  and  I  could  look  at  my  reflection  in  the  mirror  with 
less  pain  than  at  first ,  but  my  feeling's  were  still  as  embittered  as  ever, 
and  I  ardently  long-ed  for  death  to  put  an  end  to  such  intolerable  misery. 
While  brooding-  over  these  matters,  the  door  of  the  study  opened. 
Thinking-  it  was  one  of  the  domestics,  I  paid  no  attention  to  it ;  but  in  a 
moment  I  heard  a  sneeze,  which  made  my  flesh  to  creep,  and  in  another, 
the  little  man  with  the  snufii"- coloured  surtout,  the  scarlet  waistcoat,  and 
the  wooden  leg-,  made  his  appearance.  Since  I  last  saw  this  old  fellow, 
I  had  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  ag-ainst  him.  I  thoug-ht,  althoug-h  the 
idea  was  wild  enough,  that  he  had  some  hand  in  my  Metempsychosis — 
and  the  afl'air  of  the  scales  and  the  marble  busts,  tog-ether  with  his 
Pythagorean  opinions,  his  vast  learning,  his  geomancy  and  astrology, 
gave  to  my  idea  a  strong  confirmation.  On  the  present  occasion,  his 
politeness  was  excessive;  he  bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  made  fifty 
apologies  for  intruding,  and  inquired  with  the  most  outre  affectation  of 
of  tenderness  into  the  state  of  my  health.  He  then  seated  himself 
opposite  to  me,  laid  his  cocked  hat  upon  the  table,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff", 
and  commenced  his  intolerable  system  of  sneezing.  I  was  never  less  in 
a  humour  to  relish  anything  like  foppery.  So  throwing  myself  back 
upon  the  chair,  puttiiig  on  as  commanding  a  look  as  I  could,  and  looking 
at  him  fiercely,  I  said,  '  So,  sir,  you  are  back  again ;  I  suppose  you 
know  me  ?' 

'  Know  you,  my  dear  friend — eh — yes,  I  derived  great  pleasure  in 
being  made  acquainted  with  you  the  day  before  yesterday.  You  are  Mr. 
Frederick  Stadt — that  is  to  say,  you  are  Mr.  Albert  Wolstang.' — (A 
sneeze.) 

*  Then  you  know  that  I  am  not  myself?' 

*  My  dear  friend,'  replied  he,  with  a  smile,  *  I  hinted  as  much  the 
last  time  I  saw  you.' 

*  And  pray  how  did  you  ascertain  that?' 

'  You  don't  ask  me  such  a  question,'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  surprise; 
*  I  knew  it  by  your  own  signature.' 

*  My  own  signature !  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  my  signature.' 

'  Eh — eh — the  signature,  you  know — that  is,  the  compact  you  made 
with  Wolstang.* 

2  N  .         . 
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'  I  know  of  no  compact,'  cried  I,  in  a  passion ;  '  nor  did  I  ever  make 
one  with  any  man  living*.  I  defy  either  you  or  Wolstang-  to  produce  any 
such  instrument.' 

*  I  beheve  it  is  in  my  pocket  at  this  very  moment.  Look  here,  my 
dear  sir.'  And  he  broug-ht  out  a  small  manuscript  book,  and,  turning  up 
the  leaves,  pointed  to  view  the  following*  words  : — 

'  I  hereby,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  fifty  guilders,  g-ive  to  Albert 
Wolstang  the  use  of  my  body,  at  any  time  he  is  disposed,  provided  that, 
for  the  time  being,  he  gives  me  the  use  of  his.     Frederick  Stadt.' 

'  It  is  a  damnable  forgery,'  said  I,  starting  up  with  fury;  '  a  deceptio 
visuSy  at  least — something  like  your  scales.' 

'What  about  the  scales,  my  dear  friend?'  said  he,  with  a  whining 
voice. 

*  Go,'  replied  I,  '  into  that  room,  and  you  shall  see.*  He  accordingly 
w^ent,  but  returned  immediately,  saying  that  he  observed  nothing  remark- 
able. '  No  !'  said  I,  rising  up;  *  then  I  shall  take  the  trouble  to  point 
it  out  to  you.'  My  astonishment  may  be  better  conceived  than  described, 
when,  instead  of  the  small  apothecary's  scales,  I  beheld  the  immense 
ones  in  which  I  had  been  weighed  two  days  before.  I  felt  confounded 
and  mortified,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  study,  muttering  something 
about  deceptio  visus,  necromancy,  and  demonology. 

*  Well,'  continued  I,  after  recovering  a  little,  '  what  about  this  com- 
pact— when  and  w^here  was  it  made  ?' 

*  It  is  made  some  three  days  ago,  at  the  Devil's-hoof  Tavern.  You 
may  remember  that  you  and  Wolstang  were  drinking  there  at  that  time.' 

*  Yes,  I  remember  it  well  enough ;  but  I  understood  that  I  was  putting 
my  name  to  a  receipt  for  fifty  gilders  which  he  paid  me.  I  never  read 
the  writing;  I  merely  subscribed  it.' 

*  That  was  a  pity ;  for  really  you  have  bound  yourself  as  firmly  as 
signing  with  a  person's  own  blood  can  do.' 

*  Did  I  sign  it  with  my  own  blood  ?'  said  I,  alarmed. 

*  Exactly  so.  You  may  recollect  cutting  your  finger.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  stanching  the  blood,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  which  was  never- 
theless collected  to  write  this  document.' 

'  Then  you  Were  present,*  said  I ;  '  yes,  I  have  a  recollection  of  your 
face,  now  that  you  mention  the  circumstance.  You  were  then  dressed 
as  a  clergymxan,  if  I  mistake  not.' 

*  Precisely.' 

*  And  what,'  continued  I,  *  are  the  conditions  on  which  I  hold  this 
strange  existence  ?     Suppose  Wolstang  dies  ?' 

*  Then  you  keep  his  body  till  the  natural  period  of  your  own  death.' 
'  Suppose  I  die?' 

'  He  then  keeps  your  body.' 

*  Then  if  he  dies,  my  body  is  buried  and  -goes  to  decay,  while  I  am 
clogged  up  in  his  body,  till  relieved  from  it  by  death  ?' 
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'  Precisely.' 

This  announcement  struck  me  with  terror.  '  And  shall  I  never,'  said 
I,  weeping',  '  see  my  dear  body  ag-ain  ?' 

*  You  may  see  it,  if  ever  Wolstang*  comes  in  your  way.' 

'  But  shall  I  never  possess  it — shall  I  never  be  myself  ag'ain  ?' 
'  Not  unless  he  pleases.' 

*  The  villain !'  exclaimed  I,  in  an  agony  of  g-rief :  '  I  am  then  undone — 
the  tool  of  a  heartless  unprincipled  miscreant.     Is  my  case  hopeless  ?' 

'  O  no,  my  dear  friend,'  said  the  little  man,  '  not  at  all  hopeless  : 
there  is  nothing*  simpler  than  the  remedy.  Only  put  your  name  here, 
and  you  will  be  yourself  in  a  minute.  The  fellov/  v/ill  then  lose  all  power 
over  your  body.'  I  seized  with  avidity  the  pen  which  he  presented  to 
me,  dipped  it  in  a  vial  of  red  ink,  and  was  proceeding-  to  do  as  he 
directed,  when  the  writing-  above  caug-ht  my  eye.     It  ran  thus  : — 

*  I  hereby  eng-ag-e,  after  my  natural  decease,  to  give  over  my  soul  to 
Ine  owner  of  this  book.' 

'  Zounds  !'  said  I,  '  what  is  this  ?' 

'  It  is  nothing-  at  all ;  just  a  form — a  mere  form  of  business,  of  no 
intrinsic  meaning-.  If  you  would  just  write  your  name  : — it  is  very  easily 
done.' 

'  Has  any  other  person  sig-ned  such  deeds  ?'  demanded  i. 

'  Many  a  one.  Here,  for  example,  is  Wolstang-'s  name  attached  to  a 
similar  contract.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  virtue  of  this  that  he  has  the  power 
over  your  body.  The  deed  which  you  have  sig-ned  would  have  availed 
him  nothing-  without  this  one.' 

'  Then,'  said  I,  '  if  you  relieve  me  from  my  present  condition,  you 
break  faith  with  Wolstang-,  seeing-  that  you  deprive  him  of  his  stipulated 
power.' 

'  I  deprive  him  of  his  power  over  you,  but  I  g-ive  him  in  return  a 
similar  power  over  some  other  person,  which  will  answer  his  purpose 
equally  w^ell.     I  think  you  had  better  sig-n.' 

'  No,  you  old  villain  !'  said  I,  wroug-ht  up  to  a  pitch  of  fury  at  the 
infernal  plan  which  I  saw  he  w^as  meditating- ;  '  I  will  never  sig-n  your 
damnable  compact.  1  have  relig'ion  enoug-h  to  know  the  value  of  my 
soul,  and  sufficient  philosophy  to  bear  with  any  wretchedness  I  may 
endure  under  my  present  form.  You  may  play  the  Devil  if  you  choose, 
but  you  shall  never  g-et  me  to  act  the  part  of  Dr.  Faustus.'  I  pronounced 
these  words  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  but,  so  far  from  being-  ang-ry,  he  used 
every  endeavour  to  soothe  me  ; — made  a  thousand  apolog-ies  for  having- 
been  the  unwilling-  cause  of  such  a  commotion — then  snatching'  up  his 
hat,  and  making-  a  profound  bow,  he  left  the  room. 

A  g-low  of  conscious  virtue  passed  over  me  on  his  departure.  I  found 
that  1  had  resisted  evil,  and  g-loried  in  the  thoag-ht ;  but  this  triumphant 
feeling-  g-ave  way  to  one  of  reveng-e  ag-ainst  the  author  of  my  calamity. 
After  reflecting'  for  a  short  time,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  way  to 
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punish  him  would  be  to  commit  some  outrag-e  which  might  stamp  him 
with  infamy,  and  render  him  miserable  if  ever  he  thought  of  resuming" 
his  body.  '  I  shall  at  least  have  him  expelled  from  the  University. 
This  shall  be  the  first  blow  directed  against  his  comfort.  He  will  in 
time  become  weary  of  my  body,  and  will  find  very  little  satisfaction  in 
his  own  when  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  make  an  exchange.'  Full  of 
these  ideas,  I  entered  the  college-court,  v/here  the  first  object  that  met 
my  eyes  was  Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead  coming  towards  me — the  baton 
in  his  hand,  the  spectacles  on  his  carbuncle  nose,  and  his  head  thrown 
back  as  he  strutted  along  a  la  militaire.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, I  advanced  up  to  him,  and  knocked  off  his  cocked  hat ;  nor  did  I 
stop  to  see  how  he  looked  at  this  extraordinary  salutation,  but  walked 
deliberately  on.  I  heard  him  distinctly  call  after  me,  '  You  shall  hear 
of  this,  sir,  by  to-morrow.'  '  When  you  please,  doctor,'  was  my  answer. 
•  Now,  Master  Wolstang,'  said  I  to  m.yself,  '  I  have  driven  you  from 
Gottingen  College,  and  wish  you  much  joy  of  your  expulsion.'  Such 
were  my  thoughts,  and  the  morrow  verified  them :  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus  being  summoned  by  the  provost,  that  learned  body 
declared  Albert  Wolstang  unfit  to  be  a  member  of  the  University,  and  he 
was  accordingly  placarded  upon  the  gate  and  expelled,  in  terrorem. 

This  circumstance  being  just  what  I  wanted,  gave  me  no  uneasiness  ; 
but  a  few  days  thereafter  an  event  arose  out  of  it,  which  subjected  me 
to  much  inconvenience.  Having  unwittingly  strolled  into  the  college,  I 
was  rudely  collared  by  one  of  the  officers,  which  so  enraged  me  that  1 
knocked  down  the  fellow  with  a  blow  of  my  fist.  For  this  I  was  appre- 
hended the  same  day  by  three  gendarmes,  and  carried  before  the  Syndic, 
who  condemned  me  to  suffer  two  weeks'  close  confinement,  and  to  be 
fed  on  bread  and  water.  This  punishment,  though  perhaps  not  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  offence,  v/as,  in  my  estimation,  horribly  severe ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  did  1  feel  regret  for  the  absurdity  of  my  conduct. 
I  found  that  in  endeavouring  to  punish  Wolstang  I  was  in  truth  only 
punishing  myself,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  would 
ever  submit  to  a  corporeal  change,  seeing  that  my  fortune  was  much 
more  considerable  than  his  own,  and  that  he  would  come  at  it  in  the 
course  of  six  months.  This  I  had  no  doubt  was  the  chief  consideration 
which  could  have  induced  the  fellow  to  bring  about  such  a  meta- 
morphosis. 

On  getting  out  of  prison  I  v.^as  the  most  miserable  wretch  on  eartli. 
The  fierce  desire  of  vengeance  had  formerly  kept  up  my  spirits  ;  but  this 
was  now  gone,  and  they  sunk  to  the  lovrest  pitch.  I  found  that  I  was 
spurned  by  those  very  persons  who  were  before  most  anxious  to  cultivate 
my  friendship.  Barnabas  and  Louise  had  left  m.e,  resolving  no  longei 
to  serve  one  who  had  undergone  the  punishment  of  a  m.alefactor.  In 
order  to  clear  up  matters,  I  frequently  called  at  my  own  house  to  inquire 
if  I  myself  was  at  homo-*-for  so  was  1  obliged  to  speak  of  the  miscrcani; 
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who  had  possession  of  my  body,  but  on  every  occasion  I  was  answered 
in  the  neg-ative.  '  I  had  g-one  out  to  see  a  friend  in  town.'  '  I  had 
gone  to  the  country.'  *  I  was  expected  soon.'  Never  by  any  possibiHty 
could  I  g-et  a  sig-ht  of  myself.  All  this  convinced  me  that  the  case  was 
hopeless,  and  that  I  must  make  the  best  of  my  deplorable  situation. 
Wolstang-  had  evidently  played  my  part  much  better  than  I  did  his,  for 
he  had  an  interest  in  doing-  so,  and  was  (thanks  to  my  simplicity)  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  state  of  my  affairs.  If  anything-  could  add 
to  this  irritation,  it  was  to  notice  the  improvements,  or  rather  chang-es, 
which  the  fellow  was  making-  in  my  house.  Everything-  was  turned 
upside-down.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  books  in  my  library  were 
broug-ht  to  the  hammer,  and  replaced  by  more  modern  works.  Some 
antique  MSS.  found  among-  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  on  which  I  set  a 
hig-h  value,  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner ;  tog-ether  with  my 
porphyry  snuff-box,  my  mother's  diamond  ring-,  my  illuminated  missal, 
and  Arabic  autograph  of  the  Koran.  The  money  produced  by  these 
valuable  relics  was  laid  out  in  new-painting-  my  study,  and  in  fitting-  it  up 
with  Chinese  Mandarins,  silken  pag-odas,  and  other  pieces  of  eastern 
trumpery.  \ 

In  consequence' of  the  peculiar  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed,  I  soon 
discovered  that  Wolstang-,  whom  I  had  long-  thoug-ht  rather  hig-hly  of, 
was  in  reality  a  very  bad  character.  Some  persons  of  the  worst  de- 
scription in  Gotting-en  appeared  to  have  been  his  associates.  Times 
without  number  I  was  accosted  as  an  acquaintance  by  g-amblers,  pick- 
pockets, usurers,  and  prostitutes  ;  and  throug-h  their  means  I  unravelled  a 
train  of  imposture,  proflig-acy,  and  dissipation,  in  which  he  had  been 
long-  deeply  involved.  I  discovered  that  he  had  two  mistresses  in  keep- 
ing-; that  he  had  seduced  the  daug-hters  of  several  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens,  and  was  the  father  of  no  less  than  seven  natural  children 
whom  he  had  by  those  unfortunate  women.  I  found  out  even  worse  than 
this — at  least  w^hat  I  dreaded  much  more.  This  was  a  forg-ery  to  an 
immense  amount,  which  he,  in  concert  with  another  person,  had  com- 
mitted on  an  extensive  mercantile  house.  The  accomplice,  in  a  hig-h 
state  of  trepidation,  came  to  tell  me  that  the  whole  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
being-  blown,  and  that  if  we  wished  to  save  our  necks,  an  instantaneous 
departure  from  the  city  was  indispensable.  Such  a  piece  of  intellig-ence 
threw  me  into  great  alarm.  If  I  remained,  my  apprehension  would  be 
inevitable ;  and  how  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  persuade  any  one 
that  I  was  not  Wolstang-  ?  My  conviction  and  execution  must  follow ; 
and  thoug-h  I  w^as  nov/  so  reg-ardless  of  life  that  I  would  g-ladly  have  been 
in  my  g-rave,  yet  there  was  something-  revolting-  in  the  idea  of  dying-  for  a 
villain,  merely  because  I  could  not  show  that  I  was  not  myself.  These 
reflections  had  their  due  weig-ht,  and  I  resolved  to  leave  Gotting-en  next 
day,  and  escape  from'the  country  altog-ether. 

While  meditating-  upon  this  scheme  I  walked  about  three  miles  out  of 
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town  for  the  purpose  of  maturing-  my  plans,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  ana 
bustle  of  the  streets.  As  I  was  g-oing-  slowly  along",  I  perceived  a  man 
walking"  about  a  furlong"  before  me.  His  g"ait  and  dress  arrested  my 
attention  particularly,  and  after  a  few  glances  I  was  convinced  that  he 
must  be  myself.  The  joy  that  pervaded  my  mind  at  this  sig"ht  no  lan- 
guage can  describe :  it  was  as  a  g-limpse  of  heaven,  and  filled  me  with 
perfect  exstacy.  Prudence,  however,  did  not  forsake  me,  and  I  resolved 
to  steal  slowly  upon  him,  collar  him.  and  demand  an  explanation.  With 
this  view  I  approached  him,  concealing"  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  was 
so  successful  that  1  had  actually  g-ot  within  ten  yards  of  my  prey  without 
being"  discovered.  At  this  instant,  hearing"  footsteps,  he  turned  round, 
looked  alarmed,  and  took  to  his  heels.  I  was  after  him  in  a  moment, 
and  the  flight  on  one  side,  and  pursuit  on  the  other,  were  keenly  con- 
tested. Thanks  to  Wolstang"'s  long  leg-s,  they  were  better  than  the  short 
ones  with  which  my  antagonist  was  furnished,  and  I  caught  him  by  the 
collar,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  a  wood,  i  grasped  my  body  with  Her- 
culean gripe,  so  terrified  was  I  to  lose  it.  '  And  now,  you  villain,*  said 
I,  as  soon  as  I  could  recover  breath,  '  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this. 
Restore  me  my  body,  or  by  heaven  I  will ' 

'  You  will  do  what  ?'  asked  he,  with  the  most  msolent  coolness.  This 
question  was  a  dagger  to  my  soul,  for  I  knew  that  any  punishment  I  in- 
flicted on  him  must  be  inflicted  upon  myself.  i  stood  mute  for  a  few 
seconds,  still  holding  him  strongly  in  my  g-rasp.  At  last  throwing  pity 
aside,  by  one  vast  effort,  I  cried  out,  '  I  declare  solemnly,  Wolslang,  that 
if  you  do  not  give  me  back  my  body  I  shall  kill  you  on  the  spot.' 

'  Kill  me  on  the  spot !'  repHed  he.  'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
will  kill  your  own  body  ?' 

'  I  do  say  so,'  was  my  answ^er,  '  I  will  rather  destroy  my  dear  body, 
than  it  should  be  disgraced  by  a  scoundrel  like  you.' 

*  You  are  jesting,'  said  Wolstang,  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself. 

•  I  shall  show  you  the  contrary,'  rejoined  I,  giving  him  a  violent  blow 
on  the  nose,  and  another  on  the  ribs.  These  strokes  almost  drew  tears 
from  my  eyes :  and  vvhen  I  saw  my  precious  blood  flowing,  I  certainly 
would  have  wept  aloud,  but  for  the  terrible  energy  which  rage  had  given 
me.  The  punishment  had  its  evident  eff'ect,  however,  upon  Wolstang, 
for  he  became  agitated  and  alarmed,  grew  pale,  and  entreated  me  to  let 
him  go.  '  Never,  you  villain,  till  you  return  me  back  my  body.  Let 
me  be  myself  again,  and  then  you  are  free.' 

'  That  is  impossible,'  said  he,  '  and  cannot  be  done  without  the  agency 
of  another  person,  who  is  absent ;  but  I  hereby  solemnly  sw^ear,  that  five 
days  after  my  death  your  body  shall  be  your  own.' 

'  If  better  terms  cannot  be  had,  I  must  take  even  these,  but  better  I 
shall  have  ;  so  prepare  to  part  with  what  is  not  your  own.  Take  yourself 
back  again,  or  1  will  beat  you  to  mummy.'  So  saying,  I  laid  on  him 
most  unmercifully, — flattened  his  nose  (or  rather  my  own),  and  laid  hAm 
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sprawling"  on  the  earth  without  ceremony.  While  eng-ag-ed  in  this 
business,  I  heard  a  sneeze,  and  looking*  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, who  did  I  see  immerging-  from  the  wood  but  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, with  the  snufF-coloured  surtout,  the  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  wooden 
leg".  He  saluted  me  as  usual  with  a  smile,  and  was  beginning-  to  reg'ret 
the  leng-th  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  he  last  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  me,  when  I  interrupted  him.  '  Come,'  said  1,  '  this  is  not  a 
time  for  ridiculous  g-rimace ;  you  know  ail  about  it,  so  help  me  to  g-et  my 
body  back  from  this  scoundrel  here.' 

*  Certainly,  my  dear  friend.  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  be  robbed 
of  so  unalienable  a  property.  Wolstang-,  you  must  g-ive  it  up.  'Tis  the 
height  of  injustice  to  deprive  him  of  it.' 

'  Shall  I  surrender  it,  then  ?'  said  Wolstang-  with  a  pitiable  voice. 

'  By  all  means  :  let  Mr.  Stadt  have  his  body.' 

In  an  instant  I  felt  g-reat  pains  shoot  throug-h  me,  and  I  lay  on  the 
g-round,  breathless  and  exhausted  as  if  from  some  dreadful  punishment. 
I  also  saw  the  little  g-entleman,  and  the  tall,  stout  fig-ure  of  Wolstang-, 
walk  away  arm  in  arm,  and  enter  the  wood.  I  v/as  now  myself  ag-ain, 
but  had  at  first  little  cause  of  congratulation  on  the  chang-e,  for  I  was 
one  heap  of  braises,  while  the  unprincipled  author  of  my  calamities  was 
moving-  off  in  his  own  body  without  a  sing-le  scratch.  If  my  frame  v,  as 
in  bad  case,  however,  my  mind  felt  relieved  beyond  conception.  A  load 
was  taken  from  it,  and  it  felt  the  consciousness  of  being-  incased  in  that 
earthly  tenement  destined  by  heaven  for  its  habitation. 

Alas,  how  transient  is  human  happiness !  Scarcely  had  an  hour 
elapsed  when  a  shudder  came  over  me,  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
occurred  some  weeks  before  on  entering-  the  CoUeg-e  of  Gottingen.  I 
also  perceived  that  I  was  strong-er,  taller,  and  more  vig-orous,  and,  as  if 
by  magic,  totally  free  of  pain.  At  this  chang-e  a  horrid  sentiment  came 
across  m.e,  and,  on  looking-  at  my  shadow  in  a  well,  I  observed  that  I  was 
no  long-er  myself,  but  Wolstang- :  the  diabolical  miscreant  had  ag-ain 
effected  a  metempsychosis.  Full  of  distracting-  ideas,  I  wandered  about 
the  fields  till  nightfall,  when  I  returned  into  the  city,  and  threw  myself 
into  bed,  overpowered  with  fatigue  and  grief. 

Next  day  I  made  a  point  of  calling-  at  my  own  house,  and  inquiring-  for 
myself.  The  servant  said  that  I  could  not  be  seen,  being-  confined  to  bed 
in  consequence  of  several  bruises  received  in  an  encounter  with  two 
hig-hwaymen.  I  called  next  day,  and  was  still  confined.  On  the  third  I 
did  the  same,  but  I  had  gone  out  with  a  friend.  On  the  fourth  I  learnt 
that  I  was  dead. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  this  last  intellig-ence  was  far  from  being- 
unwelcome.  On  hearing-  of  my  own  death  I  felt  the  most  lively  pleasure, 
anticipating-  the  period  when  I  would  be  myself  again.  That  period, 
according  to  Wolstang-'s  solemn  vow,  would  arrive  in  five  days.  Three 
of  these  I  had  spent  in  the  house,  carefully  secluding-  myself  from  obserr 
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vation,  when  1  heard  a  sneeze  at  the  outside  of  the  door.  It  opened,  and 
in  stepped  the  httle  man  with  the  snufF- coloured  surtout,  the  scarlet 
waistcoat,  and  the  wooden  leg-.  I  had  conceived  a  dislike  approaching- 
to  horror  at  this  old  rascal,  whom  I  naturally  concluded  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  these  diabolical  transformations ;  I  however,  contained  my 
wrath  till  I  should  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

'  I  wish  you  much  joy,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  are  g-oing  to  resume 
your  own  body.  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance,  which  perhaps 
you  have  overlooked.  Are  you  are  aware  that  you  are  to  be  buried 
to-day  ?' 

*  I  never  thoug-ht  of  it,*  answered  I  calmly,  '  nor  is  it  of  any  conse- 
quence, I  presume.  In  two  days  I  shall  be  myself  again.  I  shall  then 
leave  this  body  behind  me,  and  take  possession  of  my  own.* 

'  And  where  will  your  own  body  be  then  ?' 

*  In  the  grave,*  said  I  with  a  shudder,  as  the  thought  came  across  me. 

*  Precisely  so,  and  you  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being-  buried  alive  : 
that,  I  suppose,  you  have  not  calculated  upon.' 

This  remark  struck  me  with  blank  dismay,  and  1  fell  back  on  my  chair, 
uttering-  a  deep  groan.  *  Is  there  then  no  hope  ?  cannot  this  dreadful 
doom  be  averted?  must  I  be  buried  alive  ?' 

'  The  case  is  rather  a  hard  one,  Mr.  Stadt,  but,  perhaps,  not  without 
a  remedy.' 

*  Yes,  there  is  a  remedy,'  cried  I,  starting-  up  and  striking  my  forehead. 

*  I  shall  hie  me  to  my  own  house,  and  entreat  them  to  suspend  the 
funeral  for  two  days.* 

*  I  saw  the  undertaker's  men  enter  the  house,  as  I  passed  by,  for  the 
purpose,  I  should  think,  of  screwing  down  the  coffin-lid.  The  company 
also,  I  find,  are  beginning  to  collect,  so  that  there  is  little  hope  of  your 
succeeding-.  However,'  continued  he,  taking-  a  pinch  of  snufF,  *  you  may 
try,  and  if  you  fail  I  have  a  scheme  in  view  which  perhaps  will  suit  your 
purpose.     I  shall  await  your  return.' 

In  a  moment  my  hat  was  on  my  head — in  another  I  was  out  of  the 
room — and  in  a  third  at  my  own  house.  What  he  had  stated  was  sub- 
stantially true.  Some  of  the  mourners  had  arrived,  and  the  undertaker's 
men  were  waiting  below,  till  they  should  be  summoned  up  stairs  to  screw 
down  the  lid.  Without  an  instant  of  delay  I  rushed  to  the  chamber 
where  my  dear  body  was  lying-  in  its  shell.  Some  of  my  friends  were 
there,  and  I  entreated  them,  in  imploring  accents,  to  stop  for  two  days 
and  they  would  see  that  the  corpse  which  lay  before  them  would  revive. 

*  I  am  not  dead,'  cried  I,  forgetting-  myself,  '  I  assure  you  I  am  not  dead.* 

*  Poor  fellow,  he  has  lost  his  senses,'  said  one. 

*  Ah,  poor  Wolstang,'  observed  another :  '  he  ran  deranged  some 
weeks  ago,  and  has  been  going  about  asking  for  himself  ever  since.' 

'  I  assure  you  I  am  not  dead,'  said  I,  throwing-  myself  upon  my  knees 
before  my  cousin,  who  was  present.  . 
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*  I  know  that,  my  g-ood  fellow,'  was  his  answer,  *  but  poor  Stadt,  you 
see,  is  g-one  for  ever.' 

'  That  is  not  Stadt— it  is  I— it  is  I.  Will  you  not  believe  me !  I  am 
Stadt — this  is  not  me — I  am  not  myself.  For  heaven's  sake,  suspend 
this  funeral.'  Such  were  my  exclamations,  but  they  produced  no  other 
effect  but  that  of  pity  among-  the  by-standers. 

'  Poor  unfortunate  fellow,  he  is  crazed.  Get  a  porter  and  let  him  be 
taken  home.' 

This  order,  which  was  ^iven  by  my  cousin  himself,  stung*  me  to  mad- 
ness, and,  chang-ing-  my  piteous  tones  for  those  of  fierce  resistance,  I 
swore  that  '  I  would  not  turn  out  for  any  man  living-.  I  would  not  be 
buried  alive  to  please  them.'  To  this  nobody  made  any  reply,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  minute  four  stout  porters  made  their  appearance,  and  I  was 
forced  from  the  house. 

Returning-  to  Wolstang-'s  lod^ing-s,  the  old  man  was  there  in  waiting-, 
as  he  promised.  '  What,'  said  I  with  trepidation,  '  what  is  the  scheme 
you  were  to  propose  ?  Tell  me,  and  avert  the  horrible  doom  which  will 
await  me,  for  they  have  refused  to  suspend  the  funeral.' 

*  My  dear  friend,'  said  he  in  the  most  soothing-  manner,  '  your  case 
is  far  from  being-  so  bad  as  you  apprehend.  You  have  just  to  write 
your  name  in  this  book,  and  you  will  be  yourself  again  in  an  instant. 
Instead  of  coming-  alive  in  the  g-rave,  you  will  be  ahve  before  the  coffin- 
lid  is  put  on.     Only  think  of  the  difference  of  the  two  situations.' 

'  A  confounded  difference  indeed,'  thought  I,  taking  hold  of  the  pen. 
But,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  going-  to  write,  I  observed  above 
the  following*  words : 

*  I  hereby  engage,  after  ray  natural  decease,  to  give  over  my  soul  to 
the  owner  of  this  book.' 

'  What!'  said  I.  '  this  is  the  old  compact;  the  one  you  wished  me  to 
sign  before  ?' 

*  The  same,  my  dear  friend.' 

'  Then  I'll  be  d d  if  I  sign  it.' 

*  Only  think  of  the  consequences,'  said  he. 

'  I  will  abide  the  consequences  rather  than  sell  my  soul.' 
'  Buried  dive,  my  dear  sir — only  think.' 
'  I  will  not  sign  the  compact.' 

*  Only  think  of  being  buried  alive,'  continued  he, — '  stifled  to  death- 
pent  up  on  all  sides — earth  above,  earth  below — no  hope— no  room  to 
move  in— suffocated,  stupified,  horror-struck— utter  despair.  Is  not  the 
idea  dreadful  ?  Only  think  what  your  feelings  will  be,  when  you  come 
to  life  in  that  narrow  charnel-house,  and  know  your  situation.' 

I  gave  a  shudder  at  this  picture,  which  was  drawn  with  horrible  truth ; 
but  the  energies  of  religion,  and  the  hopes  of  futurity,  rushed  upon  my 
soul,  and  sustained  it  in  the  dreadful  trial.  '  Away,  away,'  said  I, 
pushing  him  back.    '  1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  th6  sacrifice,  since  better 
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may  not  be.     Whatever  nappens  to  ray  body,  I  am  resolved  not  to  risk 
my  eternal  soul  for  its  sake.' 

*  Think  ag-ain/  said  he,  '  and  make  up  your  mind.  If  I  leave  you 
your  fate  is  irrevocable.     Are  you  decided  ?' 

'  I  am.' 

*  Only  reflect  once  more — Consider  how,  by  putting*  your  name  in  this 
book,  you  will  save  yourself  from  a  miserable  death.     Are  you  decided  ?' 

'  I  am,'  replied  I  firmly 

*  Then,  fool,'  said  he,  while  a  frown  perfectly  unnatural  to  him  cor- 
rug-ated  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  shot  forth  vivid  g-lances  of  fire — '  then, 
fool,  !  leave  you  to  your  fate.  You  shall  never  see  me  ag-ain.'  So 
saying",  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  dispensing*  with  his  usual  bows  and 
grimaces,  and  dashing*  the  door  fiercely  after  him,  while  I  threw  myself 
upon  a  couch  in  an  ag-ony  of  despair. 

My  doom  was  now  sealed  beyond  all  hope ;  for,  g-oing*  to  the  windows 
a  few  minutes  thereafter,  I  beheld  my  own  funeral,  with  my  cousin  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  acting*  as  chief  mourner.  In  ^  short  time,  I 
saw  the  company  returning*  from  the  interment. — '  All  is  over  then,'  said 
I,  wring-ing*  my  hands  at  this  deplorable  sig-ht.  *  I  am  the  victim  of  some 
infernal  agency,  and  must  prepare  for  the  dreadful  sacrifice.'  That 
night  I  was  supremely  wretched,  tossing  incessantly  in  bed,  while  sleep 
was  denied  to  my  wearied  eyelids.  Next  morning  my  haggard  look  was 
remarked  by  my  servant,  who  proposed  sending  for  a  physician ;  but 
this  I  would  not  allow,  knowing  that  woe  like  mine  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  medicine,  The  greater  part  of  that  day  was  spent  in  religious 
exercises,  from  which  I  felt  considerable  relief.  The  day  after  was  the 
last  I  was  to  behold  upon  earth.  It  came,  and  I  endeavoured  by  every 
means  to  subdue  the  terror  which  it  brought  along  with  it.  On  arising 
from  bed,  I  sent  for  my  servant,  an  elderly  woman,  whom  I  had  got  to 
supply  the  place  of  Barnabas  and  Louise,  and  gave  her  one  hundred 
gilders,  being  all  the  money  I  could  find  in  Wolstang's  bureau, — '  Now, 
Philippa,'  said  I,  '  as  soon  as  the  clock  of  the  study  has  struck  three, 
come  in,  and  you  will  find  me  dead.  Retire,  and  do  not  enter  till  then.* 
She  went  away,  promising  to  do  all  that  I  had  ordered  her 

During  the  interval,  I  sat  opposite  the  clock,  marking  the  hours  pass 
rapidly  by.  Every  tick  was  as  a  death-knell  to  my  ear — every  movement 
of  the  hands,  as  the  motion  of  a  scimitar  levelled  to  cut  me  in  pieces.  I 
heard  all,  and  I  saw  all  in  horrid  silence.  Two  o'clock  at  length  struck. 
'  Now,*  said  I,  '  there  is  but  one  hour  for  me  on  earth — then  the  dread- 
ful struggle  begins — then  I  must  live  again  in  the  tomb  only  to  perish 
miserably.'  Half  an  hour  passed,  then  forty  minutes,  then  fifty,  then 
fifty-five.  I  saw  with  utter  despair  the  minute  hand  go  by  the  latter, 
and  approach  the  meridian  number  of  the  dial.  As  it  swept  on,  a  stupor 
fell  over  my  spirit,  a  mist  swam  before  my  eyes,  and  I  alm.ost  lost  the 
power  of  consciousness.     At  last   I  heard  one  strike  aloud;  my  flesh 
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creeped  with  dread, — then  two;  I  g-ave  an  universal  shudder, — then 
three,  and  I  g-asped  convulsively,  and  saw  and  heard  nothing-  further. 

At  this  moment  I  was  sensible  of  an  insufferable  coldness.  My  heart 
fluttered,  then  it  beat  strong-,  and  the  blood  passing  as  it  were  over  my 
chilled  frame,  g-ave  it  warmth  and  animation.  I  also  beg-an  by  slow 
deg-rees  to  breathe.  But  thoug-h  my  bodily  feeling-s  were  thus  torpid,  my 
mental  ones  were  very  different.  They  were  on  the  rack ;  for  I  knew 
that  I  was  now  buried  alive,  and  that  the  dreadful  strug-g-le  was  about  to 
commence.  Instead  of  rejoicing-  as  I  recovered  the  g-enial  g-low  of  life,  I 
felt  appalled  with  blank  despair.  I  was  terrified  to  move,  because  I  knew 
I  would  feel  the  horrid  waHs  of  my  narrow  prison-house.  I  was  terrified 
to  breathe,  because  the  pent  air  within  it  w^ould  be  exhausted,  and  the 
suffocation  of  strug-g-ling*  humanity  would  seize  upon  me.  I  was  even 
terrified  to  open  my  eyes,  and  g-aze  upon  the  eternal  darkness  by  which  I 
was  surrounded.  Could  I  resist  ?  the  idea  was  madness.  What  w^ould 
my  streng-th  avail  ag-ainst  the  closed  coffin,  and  the  pressure  above, 
below,  and  on  every  side  ?  *  No,  I  must  abide  the  strug-g-le,  which  a  few 
seconds  more  w^ill  bring-  on :  I  must  perish  deplorably  in  it.  Then  the 
Epicurean  worm  will  feast  upon  my  remains,  and  I  shall  no  long-er  hear 
any  sound,  or  see  any  sig-ht,  till  the  last  trumpet  shall  awaken  me  from 
slumber,  and  g-ather  me  tog-ether  from  the  jaws  of  the  tomb  ' 

INIeanwhile,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  breathing-,  and  I  did  breathe  fully ; 
and  the  air  w^as  neither  so  close  nor  scanty  as  might  have  been  supposed. 
'  This,  however,'  thought  I,  '  is  b-at  the  first  of  my  respirations  :  a  few 
more,  and  the  vital  air  will  be  exhausted ;  then  wall  the  agony  of  death 
truly  commence.'  I  nevertheless  breathed  again,  and  again,  and  again  ; 
but  nothing  like  stifling  seized  upon  me — nothing  of  the  kind,  even  when 
I  had  made  fifty  good  respirations.  On  the  contrary,  I  respired  with  the 
most  perfect  freedom.  This  struck  me  as  very  singular;  and  being 
naturally  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  I  felt  an  irresistible  wish,  even  in 
my  dreadful  situation,  to  investigate  if  possible  the  cause  of  it.  '  The 
coffin  must  be  unconscionably  large.'  This  was  my  first  idea ;  and  to 
ascertain  it,  I  slightly  raised  my  hands,  shuddering  at  the  same  time  at 
the  thought  of  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  lid  above  me.  However, 
they  encountered  no  lid.  Up,  up,  up,  I  elevated  them,  and  met  with 
nothing.  I  then  groped  to  the  sides,  but  the  coffin  laterally  seemed 
equally  capacious ;  no  sides  were  to  be  found.  '  This  is  certainly  a  most 
extraordinary  shell  to  bury  a  man  of  my  size  in.  I  shall  try  if  possible 
to  ascertain  its  limits  before  I  die — Suppose  I  endeavour  to  stand  up- 
right.' The  thought  no  sooner  came  across  my  mind  than  I  carried  it 
into  execution.  I  got  up,  raising  myself  by  slow  degrees,  in  case  of 
knocking  my  head  against  ths  lid.  Nothing,  however,  im.peded  my  ex- 
tension, and  I  stood  straight.  I  even  raised  m.y  hands  on  high,  to  feel 
if  it  w-ere  possible  to  reach  the  top— no  such  thing;  the  coffin  was 
apparently  without  bounds.     Altogether,   I  felt  more  comfortable  tha!i  a 
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buried  man   could  expect  to  be.      One  thing-  struck  me,    and  it  was 
this — 

I  had  no  grave-clothes  upon  me.  '  But,'  thoug-ht  I,  '  this  is  easily 
accounted  for :  my  cousin  comes  to  my  property,  and  the  scoundrel  has 
adopted  the  most  economical  means  of  getting*  rid  of  me.'  I  had  not  as 
yet  opened  my  eyes,  being*  daunted  at  the  idea  of  encountering*  the 
dreary  darkness  of  the  grave.  But  my  courag*e  being*  somewhat  aug*- 
mented  by  the  foreg-oing*  events,  I  endeavoured  to  open  them.  This  was 
impossible ;  and,  on  examination,  I  found  that  they  were  bandag*ed,  my 
head  being*  encircled  with  a  fillet.  On  endeavouring*  to  loosen  it,  I  lost 
my  balance,  and  tumbled  down  with  a  hideous  noise.  I  did  not  merely 
fall  upon  the  bottom  of  the  coffin,  as  might  be  expected ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  seemed  to  roll  off  it,  and  fell  lower,  as  it  v/ere,  into  some  vault  under- 
neath. In  endeavouring*  to  arrest  this  strang-e  descent,  I  caught  hold  of 
the  coffin,  and  pulled  it  on  the  top  of  me.  Nor  v/as  this  all ;  for,  before 
I  could  account  for  such  a  train  of  extraordinary  accidents  below  ground, 
and  while  yet  stupified  and  bewildered,  I  heard  a  door  open,  and,  in 
an  instant  after,  human  voices.  '  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  can  be  the 
meaning-  of  this  ?'  ejaculated  I  involuntarily.  '  Is  it  a  dream  ?  am  I 
asleep,  or  am  I  awake  ?  Am.  I  dead  or  alive  ?'  V/hile  meditating*  thus, 
and  strug-g-ling*  to  extricate  myself  from  the  coffin,  I  heard  some  one 
say  distinctly,  '  Good  God,  he  is  come  alive !'  My  brain  w^as  distracted 
by  a  whirlwind  of  vain  conjectures ;  but  before  it  could  arrange  one  idea, 
I  felt  myself  seized  upon  by  both  arms,  and  raised  up  with  irresistible 
force.  At  the  same  instant,  the  fillet  was  drawn  from  my  eyes.  I 
opened  them  with  amazement — instead  of  the  gloom  of  death,  the 
g-lorious  lig-ht  of  heaven  burst  upon  them  !  I  was  confounded ;  and,  to 
add  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  supporting*  me  two  men,  with  whose  faces  I 
was  familiar.  I  g-azed  at  the  one,  then  at  the  other,  with  looks  of  fixed 
astonishment.     *  "What  is  this  ?'  said  I ;  '  where  am  I  ?' 

'  You  must  remain  quiet,'  said  the  eldest,  with  a  smile.  '  We  must 
have  you  put  to  bed,  and  afterwards  dressed.' 

'  What  is  this  ?'  continued  I ;   '  am  I  not  dead — was  I  not  buried?' 

*  Hush,  my  dear  friend — let  me  throw  this  g*reat-coat  over  you.' 

'  But  I  must  speak,'  said  I,  my  senses  still  wandering* — '  Where  am 
I  ? — who  are  you  ?' 

'  Do  you  not  know  me  ?' 

'  Yes,'  replied  I,  gazing  at  him  intently — '  My  friend  Doctor  Wunder- 
dudt.  Good  God,  how  do  you  happen  to  be  here  ?  Did  I  not  come 
alive  in  the  grave  ?' 

'  You  may  thank  us  that  you  did  not,'  said  he — '  Look  around,  and 
say  if  you  know  where  you  are.* 

I  looked,  as  he  directed,  and  found  myself  in  a  large  room  fitted  up 
with  benches,  and  having  half-a-dozen  skeletons  dangling*  from  the  roof. 
While  doing  this,  he   and  his  friend  smiled  at  each  other,  and  seemed 
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anxiously  awaiting-  my  reply,  and  enjoying-  my  wonder.  At  last  I  satisfied 
myself  that  I  was  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the  University. 

'  But/  said  I,  '  there  is  something-  in  all  this  I  cannot  comprehend. 
What — where  is  the  cofiln  ?' 

'  What  coffin,  my  dear  fellow  ?' said  Wunderdudt. 

'  The  coffin  that  I  w^as  in.* 

*  The  coffin,'  said  he,  smiling-,  *  I  suppose  it  remains  where  it  was  put 
the  day  before  yesterday.' 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  with  vexation,  not  knowing-  what  to  make  of  these 
perplexing-  circumstances.  '  I  mean,'  said  I,  '  the  coffin — that  is  the 
coffin  I  drew  over  upon  me  when  I  fell.' 

*  I  do  not  know  of  any  coffin,'  answered  he,  laughing-  heartily ;  '  but  I 
know  very  w^ell  that  you  have  pulled  upon  yourself  my  good  mahog-any 
table ;  there  it  hes.'  And,  on  looking,  I  observed  the  large  table  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  overturned  upon  the  floor.  Doctor 
Wunderdud<t  (he  was  professor  of  anatomy  to  the  college)  now  made  me 
retire,  and  had  me  put  in  bed  till  clothing  could  be  procured.  But  I 
would  not  allow  him  to  depart  till  he  had  unravelled  the  strange  w^eb  of 
perplexity  in  which  I  still  found  myself  involved.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
me  but  a  philosophical  solution  of  the  problem,  *  Why  was  I  not  buried 
alive  as  I  had  reason  to  expect  ?'  The  doctor  e?q30unded  this  intricate 
point  in  the  following  manner  •  — 

'  The  day  before  yesterday,'  said  he,  '  I  informed  the  resurrectionists  in 
the  service  of  ^the  University,  that  I  was  in  want  of  a  subject,  desiring 
them  at  the  same  time  to  set  to  work  with  all  speed.  That  very  night 
they  returned,  assuring  me  that  they  had  fished  up  one  which  w^ould 
answer  to  a  hair,  being  both  young  and  vigorous.  In  order  to  inform 
myself  of  the  quality  of  what  they  brought  me,  I  examined  the  body, 
when,  to  my  indignation  and  grief,  I  found  that  they  had  disinterred 
my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Frederick  Stadt,  who  had  been  buried  the 
same  day.' 

'  What !'  said  I,  starting  up  from  the  bed,  *  did  they  disinter  me  ? — 
the  scoundrels.' 

'  You  may  well  call  them  scoundrels,'  said  the  professor,  *  for  pre- 
venting a  gentleman  from  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  being  buried  alive. 
The  deed  was  certainly  most  felonious  ;  and,  if  you  are  at  all  anxious,  I 
shall  have  them  reported  to  the  Syndic,  and  tried  for  their  impertinent 
interference.  But  to  proceed.  No  sooner  did  I  observe  that  they  had 
fallen  upon  you  than  I  said,  *  My  good  men,  this  v/ill  never  do.  You 
have  brought  me  here  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Stadt.  I  cannot  feel  in  my 
heart  to  anatomise  him,  so  just  carry  him  quietly  back  to  his  old  quarters, 
and  I  shall  pay  you  his  price,  and  something  over  and  above.' 

*  What !'  said  I,  again  interrupting  the  doctor,  '  is  it  possible  you 
could  be  so  inhuman  as  to  make  the  scoundrels  bury  me  again  ?' 

'  Mow,  Stadt,'  rejoined  he,  with  a  smile,  'you  are  a  strange  fellow. 
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You  More  angry  at  the  men  for  raising*  you,  and  now  you  are  angry  at  me 
for  endeavouring-  to  repair  their  error  by  re-interring*  you.' 

*  But  you  forg*et  that  I  was  to  come  ahve  ?' 

'  How  the  deuce  was  I  to  know  that,  my  dear  boy  ?' 

*  Very  true.  Go  on,  doctor,  and  excuse  me  for  interrupting*  you  so 
often.' 

'  Well,'  continued  he,  '  the  men  carried  you  last  night  to  depos't  you 
in  your  long*  home,  when,  as  fate  would  have  it,  they  were  prevented  by 
a  ridiculous  fellow  of  a  tailor,  who,  for  a  trifling*  wag*er,  had  eng*ag*ed  to 
sit  up  alone,  during*  the  whole  nig*ht,  in  the  church-yard,  exactly  at 
the  spot  where  your  grave  lay.  So  they  broug-ht  you  back  to  the  colleg*e, 
resolving*  to  inter  you  to-nig*ht,  if  the  tailor,  or  the  devil  himself,  should 
stand  in  their  way.  Your  timely  resuscitation  will  save  them  this 
trouble.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  are  still  offended  at  them,  they  will  be 
very  happy  to  take  you  back,  and  you  may  yet  enjoy  the  felicity  of  being* 
buried  alive.' 

Such  vvas  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  delivered  in  the  professor's 
g*ood-humoured  and  satirical  style ;  and  from  it  the  reader  may  g-uess 
what  a  narrow  escape  I  had  from  the  most  dreadful  of  deaths,  and  how 
much  am  I  indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  stupid  blundering*  of  the 
resurrectionists,  and,  in  the  second,  to  the  tailor.  I  returned  to  my  own 
house  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  my  cousin, 
who  was  proceeding*  to  invest  himself  v/ith  all  that  belong*ed  to  me.  I 
made  him  refund  without  ceremony,  and  altered  my  will,  which  had  been 
made  in  his  favour ;  not  forg-etting*  in  so  doing*  his  refusal  to  let  my  body 
remain  two  days  long*er  unburied.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  saw  q. 
funeral  pass  by,  which,  on  inquiry,  I  learned  to  be  Wolstarjg-'s.  He  died 
suddenly,  as  I  was  informed,  and  some  persons  remarked  it  as  a  curious 
event  that  his  death  happened  at  precisely  the  same  moment  as  my  return 
to  life.  This  was  merely  mentioned  as  a  passing*  observation,  but  no 
inference  was  deduced  from  it.  The  old  domestic  in  Wolstang*'s  house 
g-ave  a  wonderful  account  of  his  death,  mentioning*  the  hour  at  vvhich  he 
said  he  was  to  die,  and  how  it  was  verified  by  the  event.  She  said 
nothing*,  however,  about  the  hundred  g*ilders.  Many  considered  her 
story  as  a  piece  [of  mere  trumpery.  She  had  nevertheless  a  number  of 
behevers. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  excited  a  g*reat  talk,  receiving*  invitations  to 
dine  with  almost  all  the  respectable  families  in  Gotting-en.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being*  waited  on  by  Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead,  who,  after 
shaking*  me  by  the  hand  in  the  kindest  manner,  made  me  give  a  long* 
account  of  my  feelings  at  the  instant  of  coming  alive.  Of  course,  I 
concealed  everything  connected  with  the  Metempsychosis,  and  kept  out 
many  circumstances,  which  at  the  time  1  did  not  wish  to  be  known.  He 
was  nevertheless  highly  delighted,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  (which, 
being  oracular,  was  instantly  acted  upon),  that  a  description  of  the  whole 
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should  be  inserted  in  the  annals  of  the  University.  I  had  the  farther 
honour  of  being*  invited  to  dinner  at  his  house — an  honour  which  I  duly 
appreciated,  knowing-  that  it  is  almost  never  conferred  except  on  the 
syndics,  burg-omasters,  and  deacons  of  the  town,  and  a  few  of  the 
professors. 

These  events  which  are  here  related  at  full,  I  can  only  attest  by  my  own 
word,  except  indeed  the  affair  of  the  coming-  alive,  which  everybody  in 
Gotting-en  knows  of.  If  any  doubt  the  more  unlikely  parts  of  the  detail, 
I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  not  written  this  with  the  view  of  empty  fame, 
and  still  less  of  profit.  Philosophy  has  taug-ht  me  to  despise  the  former, 
and  my  income  renders  the  latter  an  object  of  no  importance.  I  merely 
do  it  to  put  my  fellow-citizens  on  their  g-uard  against  the  machinations 
of  the  old  fellow  with  the  snuff-coloured  surtout,  the  scarlet  waistcoat, 
and  the  wooden  leg-.  Above  all,  they  should  carefully  abstain  from 
sig-ning-  any  paper  he  may  present  to  them,  however  plausible  his  offers 
may  be.  By  mere  thoughtlessness  in  this  respect,  I  brought  myseW  into 
a  multitude  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  from  which  every  one  in  the  same 
predicament  mav  not  escape  so  easily  as  I  have  done. 
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In  the  *  hot  and  piping  days'  of  the  first  Plantagenet,  lived,  as  is  well 
known,  that  prince  of  archers,  Robin  Hood ;  whose  well-feathered  shaffes 
were  aimed  with  as  little  ceremony  against  the  lordly  prior  of  St.  Mary's, 
as  against  the  fat  bucks  of  Barnsdale  and  Sherewood  forests.  At  the 
same  period  also,  Hved  Sir  Philip  Murdach,  the  renowned  sheriff  of  Not- 
tingham, immortalized  in  ballad  and  legend,  for  having  been  more  success- 
ful in  maintaining  the  king's  prerogatives  in  that  good  town,  than  in 
the  wooded  domains  by  which  it  was  environed.  Now  the  *  proude 
sheriffe'  had  entrusted  to  his  care  and  guardianship,  the  daughter  of  his 
noble  cousin.  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh ;  a  knight  who  possessed,  as  he  well 
merited,  the  reputation  of  being  a  better  soldier  than  he  was  a  subject ; 
seeing,  that  upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  between  Henry 
the  Second  and  his  ingrate  sons,  he  had  joined  himself  to  the  party  of 
the  latter,  and  at  the  time  of  our  tale,  he  was,  with  the  young  princes, 
Henry,  Geoffroi,  and  Richard,  at  the  court  of  the  French  monarch. 

Ahce  Marsh  was  as  pretty  a  maid,  and  as  cheerful  as  you  would  meet 
with  in  a  summer  day's  ramble,  through  any  county  in  this  fair  realm, 

not  even  excepting  Lancashire  itself,  where, — as  we  know  to  our  cost, 

pretty  maidens  most  aboucd.     She  had  been  blessed  by  Nature  with 
'  A  merry  eye — a  cherry  lip, 
A  passing  pleasing  tongue  ;' 
and  there  was  a  lightness  and  buoyancy  in  her  gait,  which  showed  she 
had  been  a  stranger  to  those  sorrows  and  disappointments  which  oppress 
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the  soul,  and  darken  the  sunny  horizon  of  youth.  Moreover,  heaven 
had  favoured  her  with  as  lovely  a  set  of  features  as  ever  entered  into  the 
formation  of  even  an  English  countenance. — Her  hair  was  black  as  the 
raven's  wing-,  and  the  g-lances  of  her  eyes  were  keen  enoug-h  to  penetrate 
the  heart  of  the  stoutest  knig-ht,  thoug-h  cased  in  breastplate  of  steel ! 

Now  the  sheriff  had  a  son  of  nearly  the  same  ag-e  as  our  fair  heroine, 
an  honest,  sprig-htly  youth,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  protecting- 
his  father's  deer,  or  else  in  listening*  to  his  sag-e  judgments  in  the 
town-hall  of  Notting-ham  ;  for  he  looked  upon  his  sire  as  '  a  second 
Daniel,'  and  even  aspired  one  day  to  inherit  his  scarlet  cloak.  Between 
this  son  and  his  g-entle  ward,  Sir  Philip  Murdach  had  long-  ag-o  in  his 
own  mind  formed,  '  a  happy  union.'  But  princes  have  told  us,  *  we 
cannot  control  our  affections ;'  and  Master  Walter  of  Notting-ham  took  it 
into  his  head  very  early  in  life  to  fall  in  love  with  a  daug-hter  of  the 
chief  rang-er  of  the  adjoining-  forest.  Fortunately  this  was  but  a  boy's 
attachment,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  prudential  whispers  of  his  sire,  and 
the  solemn  monitions  of  his  lady-mother,  was  soon  g-iven  up,  and  he 
turned  his  whole  attention  seriously  and  earnestly  to  press  a  lover's  suit 
with  the  blithesome  Alice  Marsh. 

Matters  were  in  precisely  this  situation,  when  late  one  evening-,  there 
rode  a  young-  and  g-allant  knig-ht — your  knig-hts  of  old  were  necessarily 
g-allant — into  the  ancient  tov,-n  of  Nottingham ;  and,  notwithstanding-  the 
fame  of  the  King's  Head  for  *  pipes  of  Sack  and  butts  of  Claret,'  he 
passed  by  that  renowned  hostelry,  and  proceeded  direct  to  the  mansion 
of  the  sheriff,  a  fair  and  goodly-looking  fabric.  Here  he  found  an 
hearty  English  welcome,  and  partook  of  his  host's  substantial  hospitality, 
sans  cost,  and  sans  expense.  But  not  content,  as  an  honest  man  he 
should  have  been,  with  satisfying  his  hunger  with  the  best  of  the  land, 
and  resting  his  wearied  limbs  upon  a/^a^Aer-bed,  he,  quite  reckless  of 
its  consequences,  actually  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Marsh ; — nay,  what  is  more,  he  persisted  in  declaring  his  attachment, 
and  even  v/ent  so  far  as  to  swear  eternal  fealty  and  knight-service  to  the 
gentle  Alice,  whom  he  thereby  acknowledged  as  the  true  and  only  lady  of 
his  love :  and  so  well  did  he  employ  the  short  period  of  his  visit,  that, 
at  his  departure,  he  received  from  the  maid  a  pretty  bracelet ;  in  token, 
it  may  be  presumed,  of  her  readiness  to  acknowledge  him  as  her  sworn 
champion,  in  bower  and  battle  field.  Who  the  noble  stranger  v\'as,  or 
whence  he  came,  could  not  then  be  ascertained ;  since  he  refused  to 
disclose  the  secret  of  his  name ;  for  vvhich,  indeed,  he  was  to  be  praised ; 
seeing  that,  according  to  his  ov/n  account,  he  had  but  very  recently  been 
admitted  into  the  order  of  knighthood ;  and  was  even  then  in  quest  of  his 
first  adventure ;  being  of  course  ignorant  how  it  might  terminate.  He 
deemed  it  therefore  neither  prudent  nor  becoming  to  reveal  his  name, 
until  he  should  have  achieved  some  enterprise  calculated  to  confer 
honour  thereupon. 
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*  Call  me,*  quoth  he,  '  the  knight  of  the  Wounded  Hart,  since  such  is 
the  cognizance  on  my  pennon  and  on  my  shield  :' — perhaps  also,  he  hai' 
another  reason  for  saying-  so,  and  was  willing*  to 

'  Moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.' 

But  whoever  he  might  be,  his  entertainers  felt  assured  that  he  was  a 
brave  and  honourable  a  chevalier  as  ever  g-irt  himself  in  the  panoply  of 
war ;  the  which,  courteous  reader,  thou  wilt  thyself  perceive  when  we 
have  advanced  a  little  farther  with  the  history  of  his  '  Lyfe  and  Atchieve- 
ments.' 

Now  it  chanced  that  our  hero  was  on  his  way  to  join  the  puissant 
army,  then  on  the  eve  of  embarkation  for  Normandy,  in  order  to  repel 
the  invasion  of  Lewis ;  and  on  leaving*  Nottingham,  his  route  lay 
through  the  royal  and  thickly  wooded  parks  of  Sherewood.  The  day 
was  hot  and  sultry,  and  he  was  right  glad  to  escape  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  travel  beneath  the  shade  of  elm,  and  beech,  and 
towering  oak.  He  was  moreover  delighted  with  the  rich  prospects 
before  him,  and  while  he  enjoyed  the  freshness  of  the  breeze,  which 
played  with  the  deep  green  foliage  of  summer,  his  active  fancy  pictured 
to  his  mind  the  happy  day  when  he  should  return,  crowned  with  the 
conqueror's  laurels,  having  had  the  point  of  his  pennon  torn  off,  and  his 
name  exalted  to  honour.  His  pleasant  reverie  was,  however,  broken  in 
a  short  time,  by  the  shrill  echoes  of  a  bugle-horn.  Reining  in  his  steed, 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  anticipated  attack. — At  the  same  time,  he 
surmised  the  sounds  which  he  had  heard  proceeded  from  the  horn  of 
some  of  the  bold  companions  of  the  outlawed  earl  of  Huntingdon ;  for  he 
had  not  lived  all  his  life  in  the  '  north  countree'  without  hearing  of  the 
fame  of  that  noble  peer,  and  of  his  archers  good.  His  surmise  was  right 
The  invisible  forester  again 

'  Put  his  horn  to  his  mouth. 

And  blew  blasts  two  or  three. 
And  four  and  twenty  bowmen  bold, 

Came  leaping  over  the  Lee.' 

'  Oh  yield  thee.  Sir  Knight !'  exclaimed  the  foremost  of  the  company, 
while  his  fellows  stooped  to  take  aim  with  their  arrows  keen,  a  cloth- 
yard  long. 

*  And  prithee,  bold  knave,  who  art  thou,  that  thou  thus  commandest  a 
true  knight  to  yield  ?'  inquired  the  traveller ;  at  the  same  time  placing 
his  lance  in  its  rest,  and  adjusting  himself  for  the  rencontre. 

'  Ay,  marry  !  an  thou  wouldst  know.  Sir  Knight,  we  be  free  rangers  of 
merry  Sherewood,  and  were  we  to  cry  '  Yield,'  to  the  king's  highness,  I 
trow  he  would  not  risk  disobedience. — To  the  mark,  my  merry  men  !' 

At  the  word,  the  archers  let  fly  their  shafts,  which  the  Knight  of  the 
Wounded  Hart  felt  rattle  against  his  helmet  and  his  mail ;  and  but  for 
his  breastplate  and  shield,  he  had  certainly  paid  dear  for  his  intrusion 
into  the  green-wood  domains  of  bold  Robin  a  Hood;  and  ere  he  had 

2  p 
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time  to  clap  spurs  into  his  steed,  half  a  score  of  stout  yeomen  started 
from  the  underwood,  and  seized  fast  hold  of  his  courser's  bridle.  A 
violent  scuffle  ensued;  but  with  the  help  of  their  companions,  the 
assailants  succeeded  in  unhorsing-  the  knig-ht,  who,  thereupon,  was  forth - 
v/ith  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  monarch  of  the  g-ay  green-wood. 

'  Who  have  v/e  here,  my  merry  men  ?'  inquired  the  hero  of  ballad  and 
romance  ; — '  By  our  blessed  Lady  !  as  comely  a  knig-ht  and  proper,  as 
ye  shall  meet  with  at  midsummer,  'twixt  this  and  Barnsdale :  ay,  and  as 
stout  of  heart  too,  I  warrant  me,  as  ye  have  had  to  tussle  with  this  many 
a  (lay. — Gramercy  !  my  little  yeoman,  but  thou  hast  stained  thy  last  new 
mantle  with  the  king-'s  dye,  the  which,  as  thou  art  true  lieg-eman  and 
subject,  thou  shalt  answer  for  before  the  proud  sheriff  of  Notting-ham  !' 

'  An  it  so  turn  out,  my  master,'  replied  little  John,  '  we  shall  hold  it 
fair,  to  make  this  g-entle  pay  our  fine ;  for,  by  the  g-rey  cowl  o'  father 
Tuck !  'twas  his  g-ood  sword  worked  the  treason,  an  there  be  treason  in 
the  matter ;  and  so,  my  g-allant  knig-ht,  unless  thou  lovest  the  stout  bow 
and  quarter- staff  of  Little  John  better  than  thy  courtesy  and  knig-hthood, 
thou  wilt  tell  into  his  mantle  one  hundred  marks,  in  g-ood  and  honest 
coins ;  for  marry,  thou  must  not  expect  to  leave  the  g-ay  green-wood,  till 
thou  hast  paid  fair  ransom. 

*  Ransom  !'  exclaimed  our  hero, — '  talk  ye  of  ransom,  knaves  !  by  St. 
George,  an  I  g-ive  ye  other  marks  for  ransom  than  those  of  the  lance 
and  sword,  ye  will  fare  better  at  our  expense,  than  we  intend  ye 
should  do.' 

'  Hola,  my  g-allant!  thou  talkest  boldly,  by  our  Lady;  so  prithee 
come  on  to  the  proof,  and  bear  thyself  puissantly  ;  or  thou  wilt  find 
corslet  and  habergeon  sorry  defence  ag-ainst  the  svv'ord  of  Robin  Hood  !' 
exclaimed  that  merry  forester,  as  he  drew  forth  his  brand,  and  placed 
himself  in  a  posture  of  attack.  The  Knig-ht  of  the  Wounded  Hart  was 
not  slow  to  answer  the  call,  and  a  stout  and  determined  conflict  imme- 
diately ensued.  At  every  pass,  his  g-reen-coated  companions  cheered 
the  noble  outlaw ;  but  he  found  he  had  a  more  skilful  antag-onist  to  con- 
tend with  than  he  was  prepared  just  then  to  meet ;  and,  after  giving-  and 
taking-  many  a  down  stroke  and  thrust,  he  proposed  a  cessation  of  arms, 
to  which  his  generous  foe  readily  consented. 

*  By  our  Lady,'  quoth  the  hero  of  Lockesley,  '  but  I  did  not  think  thou 
couldst  give  and  take  so  evenly.     But  I  should  be  sorry  to  harm  so 

-yaliant  a  soldier;  nay,  an  it  were  but  for  the  sake  of  thy  sword-arm 
alone,  1  could  wish  thee  one  of  Robin's  fellows,  and  a  freeman  of  merry 
Sherewood ;  for,  I  trow  too,  from  the  dainty  device  on  thy  buckler,  thou 
canst  draw  a  long  bow  with  the  best  of  us. — Yet,  maugre  the  good 
opinion  1  have  of  thy  skill  and  cunning,  I'll  wager  ten  crowns,  against 
the  secret  o'  thy  name,  I  strike  the  mark  first !' 

'  Agreed,  Sir  Archer !'  replied  the  knight ;  and  accordingly  he  threw 
down  his  sword  and  shield,  and  took  off  his  baldric  and  his  gauntlets. 
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iGst  they  should  in  any  way  impede  the  free  use  of  his  arms.  Robin 
called  for  his  bow,  and  commanded  Little  John  to  ^ive  his  to  their 
opponent;  to  whom  he  also  g-ave  half  a  dozen  g-ood  arrows  from  his  own 
sheaf.  The  distances  having-  been  measured,  the  outlaw  shot  first,  and 
struck  the  inner- circle  of  the  target.  The  knight  proved  not  so  success- 
ful, but  still  made  a  very  fair  hit.  Robin's  second  shot  went  farther 
off  the  mark  than  the  first,  while  the  arrow  of  his  rival  was  lodged  in 
the  bull's-eye ! 

'Thy  crowns  are  mine,  bold  yeoman!'  said  the  wearer  of  the  helm 
and  corslet :  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  wag-er ;  but  Robin 
was  surprised,  seeming*  as  if  more  unwilling"  to  acknowledg-e  himself 
beaten,  than  to  part  with  his  crowns.  He  eyed  the  strang-er  attentively 
from  head  to  heel,  and  then  with  a  look  of  pecuHar  shrewdness  observed, 

'  By  the  blessed  Mary !  but  thou  art  a  better  bowman  than  I  trow 
often  puts  on  the  panoply  of  knig-hthood ;  and  never  did  I  see  so  true  an 
aim  in  one  of  g-entle  blood ;  except  in  Aubrey,  son  of  Earl  de  Vere,  and 
foster-brother  of  bold  Robin  Hood.' 

'  So  then,  Fitzooth,  this  steel  array,  thoug-h  proof  against  thy  sword 
and  quarter- staff,  is  not  against  the  g-lances  of  thine  eyes.  Well,  well, 
thou  hast  a  g-allant  soul,  and  thoug-h  thy  evil  stars  forbid  as  nmv  to  en- 
tertain thee,  as  in  days  of  old, — despite  the  hue  and  cry  of  outlawry 
here  in  the  green-wood,  thou  art  still  my  brother ; — so  there's  the  g-love- 
less  hand,  brave  Earl  of  Huntingdon !' 

'  A  forfeit,  a  forfeit.  Sir  Knig-ht !'  shouted  out  Friar  Tuck,  '  for  thou 
hast  broken  the  laws  of  Sherev/ood  Forest,  in  calling-  Robin  Hood,  the 
Earl  of  Hunting-don  !' 

'  Well,  honest  knave,  if  it  be  so,  let  the  forfeit  be  paid  out  of  the  ten 
crov/ns  I  won  but  now  at  butts  from  thy  master,'  rejoined  the  Lord 
Aubrey  de  Vere, — '  but  I  must  on,  my  yeomen,  for  urgent  matters  will 
not  let  me  tarry  even  in  such  g-ood  and  honest  company !' 

'  Nay,  but  thou  shalt  not  depart.  Sir  Knight,  from  Sherewood  parks,' 
added  the  prince  of  outlaws,  '  ere  thou  hast  eaten  of  the  royal  venison  ; 
for  it  must  never  be  told  of  Robin  Hood,  that  he  met  his  brother  in  the 
free  forest,  and  gave  him  not  a  forester's  welcome.  Away  then,  my  true 
archers,  and  bring  us  the  fattest  buck  ye  can  find  for  the  nonce ;  and 
may  v^^e  never  taste  the  king's  deer  again,  if  we  are  not  merry  to-day, — 
so,  hey  for  the  green-wood  bower !' 

The  Knight  of  the  Wounded  Hart  was  fain  to  accompany  the  careless 
revellers  to  their  leafy  covert  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  forest, 
where  in  due  time  a  rich  and  dainty  repast  was  served  up ;  nor  was 
there  any  lack  of  good  ale  and  sack,  with  spiced  wines  fit  for  the  flagons 
and  palates  of  princes.  The  Lord  Aubrey  quaffed  of  the  latter  till  he 
became  '  hail  fellow  well  met !'  with  the  heroes  of  the  merry  green-wood ; 
and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he  revealed  to  his  foster-brother  how 
that  he  had  become  enamoured  of  the  ward  of  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham, 
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the  fair  Alice  Marsh ;  and  how  that  he  had  Ukewise  become  her  sworn 
champion  in  bower  and  battle-field.  *  But,'  continued  he,  *  I  fear  me 
the  maiden  will  be  forced  by  her  g-uardian  to  g-ive  her  hand  to  his  son 
Walter,  ere  I  return  to  claim  her  plig^hted  troth  !' 

*  Have  ye  no  fear  on  that,  score,'  replied  the  hero  of  Lockesley,  '  for 
should  any  one  lead  thy  ladye-love  to  the  shrine,  he  shall  e'en  pay  a 
hig-her  price  for  his  bride  than  he  reckons  upon.  If  the  damsel  hath 
plig-hted  troth  to  thee.  Sir  Knight,  be  sure  she  shall  not  be  forced  to 
wed  even  the  king-'s  son !' 

'  Well  then,  bold  archer,  I  leave  her  to  thy  watchful  care  and  g-uardian- 
ship : — but  the  day  wears,  and  we  have  far  to  g-o  ere  the  brig-ht  sun  g-oes 
down :  so  thy  hand,  my  gallant  brother,  and — farewell : — Gramercy,  I 
had  well  nig-h  forg-otten  the  wager  I  won, — ten  crowns,  barring  the 
forfeit  claimed  by  thy  father  confessor: — Fair  reckoning,  ye  know, 
makes  fair  friends !' 

Ry  command  of  his  master.  Little  John  counted  into  the  knight's  ex- 
tended hand  nine  and  a  half  good  silver  crowns ;  not,  however,  without 
hoping  that  Fortune  would  one  day  oblige  the  receiver  to  make  a  double 
restitution.  His  steed  and  trappings  were  also  restored ;  and  the  Knight 
of  the  Wounded  Hart  proceeded  on  his  journey,  being  accompanied  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  wood  by  his  generous  foster-brother,  and  the  green- 
coated  rangers  of  merry  Sherewood  Forest, 

Journeying  with  all  diligence,  he  gained  the  port  where  the  troops, 
destined  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  guardian  of  the  realm,  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  King  Henry's  army,  then  on  its  march  to  relieve  Verneuil,  were 
Waiting  a  favourable  breeze  to  waft  them  to  the  cost  of  Normandy ;  and, 
having  ranged  himself  under  the  banner  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  in  a  few 
days  he  had  the  pleasure  of  mingling  with  the  veteran  knights  and  barons 
bold  of  the  royal  forces,  and  of  displaying  his  pennon  on  the  battle- 
field. By  an  artifice  of  the  French  monarch,  Henry  failed  of  relieving 
Verneiiil,  and  was  fain  to  satisfy  himself  with  wreaking  his  vengeance  on 
the  rear-guard  of  Lewis's  retreating  hosts. 

From  Verneiiil,  the  king  v)roceeded  to  the  siege  of  Dol,  behind  the 
walls  of  which  place  the  reW  earls  of  Chester  and  Fougeres  were  en- 
trenched, and  bade  defiance  to  the  arms  of  England.  For  awhile  they 
defended  themselves  with  suecess;  but  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
capitulate. 

Now  it  chanced,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  surrender,  ere  yet  the 
sun  had  looked  forth  on  creation,  and  while  besiegers  and  besieged 
seemed  ahke  inattentive  to  the  duties  of  attack  or  defence,  that  a 
company  of  horsemen  sallied  from  the  town,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  their  way  through  the  enemy's  army.  The  knight 
who  led  them  forth  was  a  stalwart-looking  chief,  distinguished  from 
his  companions  more  by  his  stature  than  by  any  outward  insignia  of 
command  or  superiority;  though  his  port  and  carriage  bespoke  him  to 
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be  a  g-allant  and  a  g-entle  cavalier.  Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of 
these  warriors,  the  trumpet  of  the  picquet  guard  summoned  to  arras  the 
chivalry  of  Eng-land;  among"  the  foremost  of  whom  appeared  the 
Knig-ht  of  the  Wounded  Hart.  Vaulting-  into  his  saddle,  he  spurred  on 
his  steed  to  encounter  the  g-iant  warrior,  who  paused  not  to  receive  him, 
but  continued  on  his  career  until  the  lance  of  his  assailant  reminded  him 
of  his  dang-er.  Then  turning  to  repel  the  attack,  he  rushed  upon  his 
adversary,  shouting-,  '  Soho,  mad  stripling !  and  deemest  thou  thy  puny 
arm  can  injure  knight  like  me?'  The  spears  of  either  hero  were 
shivered  in  the  first  onset;  and  the  beaming  faulchion  flashed  on  the 
sight  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  seemed  scarce  less  destructive. 
The  fight  was  long  and  obstinate;  yet  a  more  chivalrous  encounter 
w^ithal  had  seldom  been  witnessed  upon  battle-field :  at  last,  however,  the 
sword  of  the  stalwart  soldier  broke;  whereupon  the  lord  of  the 
Wounded  Hart,  seizing  his  courser's  rein,  cried  aloud,  '  Yield  thee,  Sir 
Knight,  rescue  or  no  rescue !'  but  as  the  words  escaped  his  hps,  an  arrow 
from  the  town  pierced  the  chest  of  his  own  steed,  which  plunged  and 
kicked,  and,  regardless  of  curb  or  bridle  bit,  gallopped  off  into  the  midst 
of  the  host,  while  the  half- vanquished  warrior  turned  his  horse's  head  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and,  bounding  off  at  full  speed,  escaped  from  those 
who  were  hastening  in  pursuit ;  but  whose  attention  was  suddenly  called 
ofi"  by  the  shrill  clarions  of  the  English  marshal,  who  had  given  orders 
for  a  general  assault  upon  the  walls  of  Dol. 

Although  the  Lord  Aubrey  de  Vere  had  been  reft  of  his  prize  by  this 
unforeseen  accident,  the  praise  bestowed  upon  his  prowess  could  not 
well  have  been  exceeded  had  he  captured  his  foe ;  and  the  renown  he 
had  acquired  exalted  him  at  once  to  a  level  with  the  veterans  and 
preux  chevaliers  of  older  standing  in  the  host,  who  henceforward  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  their  battle  knights.  With  the  taking  of  Dol,  the 
campaign  of  1173  was  brought  to  a  close;  and  any  farther  opportunity 
of  proving  our  hero's  dauntless  courage  did  not  of  course  occur.  From 
that  period,  therefore,  till  the  siege  of  Rouen  in  the  following  year, 
neither  history  nor  tradition  has  preserved  any  memorial  of  the  gallant 
deeds  of  the  Knight  of  the  Wounded  Hart. 

'Twas  on  the  evening  of  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Rouen,  relying  upon  the  faith  of  an  enemy's  proposal,  were 
resting  themselves  from  the  toils  and  labours  of  a  defensive  war, 
having  somewhat  prematurely  relaxed  their  wonted  vigilance.  Suddenly 
the  alarum  bell  rung,  the  city  was  thrown  into  uproar  and  confusion, 
and  its  martial  defenders,  spearmen,  archers,  and  slingers,  flew  to  their 
several  posts,  but  found  many  of  them  already  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
who  rushed  fearlessly  to  the  assault.  Sir  Aubrey,  who  had  been  entrusted 
v/ith  a  command  in  the  garrison,  collected  round  his  pennon  some  of  his 
bravest  companions,  and  boldly  sallied  forth  upon  the  besiegers,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  enabled  to  make  a  successful  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
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city.  Having"  forced  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  French  hosts,  he 
there  descried  the  stalwart  knig-ht,  who  had  escaped  his  sv/ord  at  Dol, 
directing"  an  escalade  against  one  of  the  towers  of  Rouen.  Placing-  his 
spear  in  its  rest,  he  shouted  out  amain — '  Ah !  ah !  false  knig-ht ;  at 
last  then  I've  met  thee  ag-ain — St.  Georg-e  and  fair  Alice  for  the  lances 
of  Eng-land !' 

The  champion  of  France  made  no  reply,  but  fixing-  himself  firmly  in 
his  stirrups,  prepared  like  a  wary  soldier  to  receive  the  onset  of  his 
adversary ;  whom  he  soon  perceived  was  g-overned  entirely  by  passion, 
and  the  natural  ardency  of  young-  and  inexperienced  warriors — feeling-s 
which  he  himself  had  been  taug-ht  to  subject  to  the  mastery  of  cool  cal- 
culating" prudence.  Accordingly  he  awaited  the  onset  unmoved,  and 
warded  off  each  thrust  with  consummate  dexterity.  At  leng-th,  however, 
he  g-ave  his  steed  the  rein,  and  dashed  unexpectedly  to  the  encounter ;  so 
unexpectedly  indeed,  that  his  adversary  being-  unable  to  make  a  suitable 
resistance,  was  borne,  horse  and  rider,  to  the  earth,  and  was  even  fain 
on  the  spot  to  swear  himself  true  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue.  The 
Lord  Aubrey  felt  his  disg-race  with  double  acuteness,  as  scarcely  had  he 
yielded  when  he  heard  the  clarions  of  France  sounding-  a  retreat ;  the 
steady  valour  of  the  g-arrison,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen,  having- 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  wild  impetuosity  of  their  assailants. 
The  vanquished  knight  was  borne  back  with  the  retreating-  multitude, 
and  was  that  night  lodg-ed  in  the  midst  of  the  Gallic  hosts,  himself  the 
only  prisoner. 

Early  next  morning-  King-  Henry  il.  entered  Rouen  in  triumph,  and 
by  that  g-allant  achievement  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Normandy.  Lewis, 
after  having-  proposed  a  conference  for  adjusting-  the  terms  of  a  g-eneral 
peace,  took  advantag-e  of  the  time  thus  g-ained  to  return  with  his  army 
into  France.  Whereupon  those  of  his  followers  who  had  made  any 
captives,  proposed  to  put  them  to  ransom.  The  stalwart  knight,  who 
had  overcome  our  hero,  offered  him  his  liberty  upon  his  promising-  to  pay 
for  the  same  the  sum  of  five  hundred  marks,  on  or  before  the  Midsummer- 
day  next  ensuing-,  to  be  remitted  to  France  in  case  war  should  continue, 
or,  in  the  event  of  a  peace,  to  be  paid  to  himself  in  Eng-land. 

*  And  where  in  Eng-land  wilt  thou  be  found.  Sir  Knig-ht  ?'  inquired  the 
vanquished  Lord  de  Vere. 

'  At  the  g-ood  town  of  Notting-ham,  upon  the  festival  of  St.  John  :  so 
see  ye  fail  not  of  the  ransom  money, — or  by  St.  Denis,  we  will  proclaim 
thee  for  a  recreant  knight  throug-h  France  and  England  both  !' 

*  At  the  g-ood  town  of  Nottingham  ;'  said  the  inquirer,  somewhat 
surprised :  but  at  the  same  instant  the  trumpets  summoning-  the  peers  of 
France  to  attend  upon  their  monarch,  he  was  left  without  any  farther 
reply.  Proceeding-  therefore  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  he  there  found 
his  arms  and  his  war-horse  ready  caparisoned,  and  instantly  mounting-, 
he  hurried  back  to  Rouen,  where  he  found  mirth  and  rejoicing-,  banquet 
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iii^  and  revelry,  uniting-  to  make  the  bold  knig-hts  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy forget  for  a  time  the  toils  and  the  perils  of  war. 

At  the  celebrated  conference  of  Tours,  where  the  terms  of  pacification 
were  finally  arranged,  the  whole  chivalry  of  England,  France,  and  Nor- 
mandy, had  assembled  together,  and  many  a  noble  joust  and  tournay  was 
undertaken  by  the  most  puissant  chevaHers,  for  the  honour  of  their  ladye- 
loves.  And  from  these  trials  of  gallantry  and  courtesy,  no  one  camo 
forth  more  pre-eminently  successful  than  the  Knight  of  the  Wounded 
Hart,  who,  by  his  noble  feats  of  arms,  was  in  a  great  measure  enabled  to 
wipe  away  the  stain  which  the  escutcheon  of  his  knighthood  had  received 
beneath  the  walls  of  Rouen. — All  political  matters  having  been  settled 
at  Tours,  the  contracting  parties  separated,  and  King  Henry  returned 
once  more  to  merry  England ;  and  in  his  train  came  the  principal  part 
of  those  lords  who  possessed  any  estates  therein.  *  * 

"Twas  high  day  and  holiday  with  the  '  gentle  thieves'  of  Sherewood 
and  of  Barnsdale  ;  for  they  had  sworn  by  the  bow  and  shaft,  the  most 
sacred  of  oaths,  to  refrain  from  all  labour,  and  for  once  to  forget,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  time  present,  the  troubles  of  time  past,  and  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  time  to  come  :  and  that  they  were  determined  to  keep  the  vow 
which  they  had  made,  was  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  boisterous  '  wood- 
notes  wild'  which  rung  through  the  forest,  when  the  bright  beams  of  the 

golden-locked  Phcebus  ushered  in  the  welcome  twenty-fourth  of  June : 

SONG. 
'Tis  merry  and  good,  in  gay  green-wood, 
To  -watch  the  king  of  dar 
Come  forth  full  drest 
In  golden  vest, 
And  chase  the  clouds  from  east  to  west, 

That  throng  his  heav'nlj  'way. 
'Tis  merrier  far,  when  evening's  star 
Looks  brightly  o'&r  the  lea. 
To  share  the  spoil 
Of  battle  broil. 
And  rest  awhile  from  care  and  toil, 
Beneath  the  green-wood  tree. 
'Tis  merry  and  good,  in  gay  green-wood. 
To  hunt  the  deer  at  mom. 
And  track  their  feet. 
While  birds  sing  sweet, 
From  thorny  brake  and  dark  retreat. 

With  voice  of  blithesome  hora 

Tis  merrier  far,  when  Phoebus'  car        * 

Shines  out  on  field  and  flood. 

To  eat  ven'son  '"  • 

With  little  John, 
And  Sherewood's  queen  maid  Marian, 
And  gallant  Robin  Hood  ! 

*Well  sung,  well  sung,  by  our  Lady!'  quoth  the  last  named  worthy 
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*  but  hs't  not  strange,  my  trusty  William  Scarlock/  that  brother  John 
hath  not  returned  from  Notting-ham  ?  I  wot  full  well  this  is  the  day 
fixed  for  the  marriag-e  of  Walter  Murdach  with  the  pretty  Alice  Marsh ; 
and  why  that  knave  Nailor  bring-eth  us  no  tidings  thereof  I  cannot  right 
devise; — we  must  in  quest  anon,  maugre  our  holy  resolution!' 

*  Ah,  master  Robin,'  said  Scarlock,  '  I'll  wager  twenty  silver  crowns 
against  a  brace  of  shafts,  the  little  knave  has  turned  into  the  King's 
Head,  and  will  tarry  there  till  his  wit,  and  dame  Margaret's  claret,  be 
both  run  out  to  the  lees.' 

'  Marry,  but  I  think  'twill  be  best  that  George-a-Green  and  Scarlock 
hie  them  there  to  seek  the  knave!'  added  the  Finder  of  Wakefield. 
Here,  however,  the  winding  of  a  distant  bugle  broke  oflf  further  colloquy, 
and  infused  fresh  life  into  the  banqueting  foresters, — 

'  Soho  !  soho  !'  shouted  the  '  prsedonem  mitissimum,' — '  that  was  the 
horn  of  Little  John  ! — To  your  bows  and  quarter- staffs,  my  merry  men  !' 

In  a  moment  all  was  bustle  and  confusion,  and  Scarlock,  George- 
a-Green,  with  a  score  of  other  archers  good,  leaving  their  half-drained 
flagons,  snatched  up  each  his  bow  and  quarter- staff,  and  plunged  into 
the  thickest  of  the  forest,  lest  peradventure  their  companion  Little  John 
should  stand  in  need  of  assistance.  Again  that  renowned  yeoman  blew^ 
his  horn,  and  out  sprang  his  fellows,  '  all  clad  in  Lincoln  green,'  who, 
without  asking  any  questions,  let  fly  their  shafts  into  the  midst  of  a  trim 
and  gallant  company  who  were  passing  along  their  w^ay  with  fear  and 
trembling.  The  first  flight  of  arrows  dispersed  the  major  part  of  the 
train,  and  our  dexterous  rangers  found  it  no  very  difficult  task  to  secure 
those  who  remained.  These  were  only  three, — two  lordly-looking 
horsemen,  and  a  winsome  lady,  who  rode  on  a  '  gentell  palefray,'  with  a 
merhn  perched  upon  her  maiden  fist.  Little  John  and  his  companions 
soon  recognised  in  one  of  their  male  prisoners  the  '  proude  sherifFe'  of 
Nottingham,  and  in  the  other.  Sir  Philip  Murdach's  son,  the  honest 
Walter ;  and  they  doubted  not  but  the  lady  was  Alice  Marsh,  the  maid 
of  whom  they  were  in  search.  Being  no  respecters  of  persons,  they  in- 
sisted upon  the  trio  accompanying  them  to  the  green  and  pleasant  arbour 
of  Robin  Hood,  their  master;  and  where  that  hero  had  remained  in 
company  with  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  rest  of  his  archers  bold. 

*  Welcome  again  to  the  green  wood,  my  lord-sheriff,'  said  he — '  an 
ye  had  come  a  little  earlier  ye  should  have  had  a  fair  forest  dinner, 
though,  by  our  Lady,  we  had  not  looked  for  such  honourable  guests 
to-day ;  but  rest  ye  down  awhile,  and  if  there's  a  fat  buck  in  the  king's 
parks,  it  shall  be  found  for  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham;  for  no  one 
payeth  more  bravely  for  a  feast  of  dainty  venison : — to  the  chase,  my 
merry  men !' 

'  Bold  archer !'  said  the  sheriff,  '  an  I  guess  rightly,  ye  should  be  that 
villain  outlaw,  Robin  Hood, — but  whosoe'er  ye  be,  take  heed  how  ye 
treat  the  king's  officer !' 
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'  Have  ye  no  fear  for  your  treatment,  g^entles,'  rejoined  the  prince  of 
foresters,  *  for  ye  shall  fare  like  princes,  and  as  sumptuously.  But,  tell 
us  first.  Sir  Sheriff,  is  this  thy  hopeful  son,  of  whom  'tis  said  in  merry 
Notting-ham,  he  killeth  the  king's  deer  in  aiming-  at  thine  ?  by  our  Lady  ! 
as  seemly  and  proper  a  youth  for  a  royal  rang-er,  as  you  shall  find,  I 
trow,  'twixt  this  and  fair  Newcastle  !* 

'  Bold  knave !'  cried  the  wig-ht  referred  to,  laying*  his  hand  at  the  same 
time  upon  his  empty  scabbard — '  Bold  knave,  I  am  Sir  Philip  Murdach's 
son  and  heir,  as  ye  shall  all  learn  to  your  cost,  when  we  return  to  tell 
the  king-'s  hig-hness  of  your  treasonable  doing-s  !' 

*  Ah !  ah !  my  g-entle,  thou  hast  at  least  a  loud  and  g-allant  tong-ue. 
And  prithee,  is  this  sweet  maid  thy  sister,  or  thy  ladye-love  ?'  he  added, 
stepping"  up  to  Alice  Marsh,  and  surveying*  her  fair  form  from  head  to 
heel. — To  which  question  Sir  Philip  himself  made  answer,  putting*  on  a 
look  as  stern  and  g-rave  as  if  it  that  moment  he  had  been  sitting"  in  the 
judg-ment-seat  of  Notting-ham  town-hall. 

*  Impudent  outlaw !  yon  lady  is  the  bride  betrothed  of  our  son,  and 
should  ye  dare  outrag"e  her  maiden  modesty,  her  g"allant  sire.  Sir  Gilbert 
Marsh,  shall  soon  avenge  the  insult ;  and  ere  long",  I  trust,  will  hasten 
to  our  rescue ;  for,  I  ween  by  this,  he  hath  g-ained  information  of  our 
sad  mischance !' 

'  He  shall  be  rig-ht  welcome  to  merry  Sherewood,  my  lord  sheriff/ 
added  Robin ;  '  and  if  ye  need  a  priest  when  he  arrives,  g-ood  Friar  Tuck 
will  serve  your  purpose  well,  for  burial  or  for  bridal. — What  saith  sweet 
lady  Alice  ?  But  with  your  leaves  we'll  haste  to  meet  Sir  Gilbert ;  for 
Sherewood  forest  is  a  tang-led  maze,  and  many  a  g-entle  hath,  ere  now, 
been  lost  among"  its  v/inding-s.' 

*  That  trouble  shall  be  saved  ye,  master  Robin/  said  Little  John, 
jumping-  into  viev/  from  a  thorny  ding-le ;  '  for,  an  I  mistake  not,  the 
knig'ht  is  on  his  way  hither,  under  the  g-ood  g-uidance  of  stout  Much  the 
miller ;  and  a  rare  stalwart  fellow  he  seemeth,  by  my  faye !' 

Every  one  turned  him  towards  the  direction  pointed  out  by  bold 
Johanne,  and  beheld  approaching"  a  tall  and  soldier-hke  cavaher,  clad  in 
a  riding-- suit  of  broidered  scarlet,  with  a  richly  worked  morion  shading" 
his  dark  and  weather-beaten  countenance.  He  was  surrounded  by  a 
company  of  g-reen-coated  foresters,  while  Much  the  miller's  son,  held 
tig-ht  hold  of  his  horse's  rein,  a.nd  carried  his  trusty  sword  with  an  air  of 
peculiar  triumph.  Robin  doffed  his  '  bonnet-blue,'  as  the  knig-ht  ap- 
peared ;  and  with  his  wonted  cheerfulness  and  cordiality  welcomed  him 
to  the  g-reen-wood  coverts  of  merry  Sherewood  forest.  The  sheriff,  also, 
and  his  prowess  son,  paid  obeisance  to  the  hero,  feeling*  assured,  that  in 
the  company  of  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh  they  should  be  safe ; — but  the  latter 
thoug-ht  otherwise. 

*  Safe  ye  shall  be,  I  trow,'  said  he,  'as  if  ye  were  in  the  dung-eon  of 
Notting-ham  tower ;  for  marry,  in  such  g-raceless  fellowship,  I  can  promise 

2q 
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ye  none  other  safety. — By  great  St.  Georg"e  !  I  did  not  reckon  for  tnese 
sturdy  knaves,  when  I  trusted  myself  abroad  in  such  holyday  garb  as 
this, — but  I  have  paid  dear  for  my  folly, — so  a  warrior's  malison  be  on 
the  head  of  ye  all ! 

As  in  a  surly  tone  of  voice  he  uttered  his  malediction  upon  them,  he 
placed  his  left  hand  upon  his  sword  arm,  which  was  bleeding-  profusely. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  had  been  disabled  by  a  shaft  from  the  miller's  bow, 
ere  he  had  an  opportunity  of  striking-  one  blow  in  his  own  defence. 
Turning'  round,  he  observed  his  daughter,  and  seemed  somewhat  sur- 
prised thereat. 

'  Alice,  my  own  Alice,  maid,'  said  he,  '  and  art  thou  a  prisoner  too  ? 
This  is,  i'  faith,  true  loyalty  to  thy  plighted  lord ;  more  so,  indeed,  than 
Sir  Gilbert  Marsh  could  have  wished  for ;  to  say  noug'ht  of  thy  being-  in 
such  company ;  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  pay  ransome  for  thee,  as  well  as 
for  ourselves,  ere  thou  wilt  be  suffered  to  return  again  to  thy  bower. — 
Sir  Philip  Murdach,  it  was  not  kind  in  ye  to  bring  my  daughter  into  such 
scenes  as  these ! — But  novf,  my  stout  foresters,  what  must  our  ransom 
be :  for  I  warrant  me,  ye  would  rather  have  our  marks  than  our  friend- 
ship.— Is't  not  so,  my  yeomen  ? — Name  then  your  claim,  for  we  have 
urg-ent  matters  which  call  us  to  Nottingham  ;  since,  beside  our  daughter's 
bridal,  we  stand  pledged  to  meet  a  prisoner  knight  ere  sunset  in  that 
town.' 

'  An  it  be  so.  Sir  Gilbert,'  rejoined  Robin  Hood, — *  we  would  not 
cause  true  soldier  to  forfeit  his  pledged  troth, — and  therefore,  if  for 
thyself  thou  wilt  tell  two  hundred  honest  marks,  and  for  thy  daughter 
one,  ye  shall  have  instant  liberty  to  wend  your  way. — For  my  lord  sheriff 
we  demand  one  thousand  silver  crowns ;  and  for  his  valiant  son  a  like 
amount ;  with  twenty  more  for  every  meal  they  eat  in  Sherewood  forest ; 
so  mark  ye,  'tis  a  gathering  debt  until  the  same  be  paid. — For  noble 
Walter,  we  would  fain  enjoy  his  company  awhile,  until  he  learn  to  draw 
a  true  bow,  and  strike  his  father's  bucks  in  the  full  chase  !' 

'  Knaves  !  think  ye  I  will  be  parted  from  the  lady  Alice  ?'  shouted  out 
the  indignant  bridegroom.  But  it  availed  him  nought ;  the  good  bowmen 
of  the  gay  green-wood  only  laughed  at  his  impotent  and  blustering  rage, 
and  quietly  turned  to  see  that  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh  counted  his  ransom 
money  fairly;  and  that  their  treasurer.  Little  John,  who  received  the 
same  into  his  outspread  mantle,  rendered  correct  account  thereof.  The 
blast  of  a  stranger's  horn,  however,  gave  them  more  uneasiness ;  and 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  it  was  heard  again,  Robin  Hood 
and  half  a  score  of  his  stoutest  men  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  the  intruder 
into  his  royal  domains,  leaving  his  trusty  lieutenant  to  receive,  and 
settle  for,  the  knight's  ransom. 

As  the  bugle  blast  was  repeated  ever  and  anon,  the  foresters  were 
easily  directed  to  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded ;  and  in  a  short  time,  the 
archer  of  Lockesley  beheld  before  him — The  Knight  of  the  Wounded 
Hart ! 
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'  Gramercy,  Sir  Knig-ht,'  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  wonder,  '  and 
what  i'  fortune's  name,  hath  broug-ht  thee  ag-ain  to  merry  Sherewood?' 

'  Nothing-  in  fortune's  name,'  replied  the  lord  de  Vere ;  '  but  sad  mis- 
chance in  battle-field  compels  me  now  to  speed  in  haste  to  Notting-ham, 
with  ransom  promised  to  a  prowess  knig-ht,  whose  lance  o'erthrew  me 
'neath  the  walls  of  Rouen ;  so  quickly,  noble  archer,  g-uide  me  throug-h 
these  tang-led  forest  pathways  ;  for,  by  the  great  St.  Georg-e  !  we  would 
not  forfeit  pledgee  of  chivalry,  even  for  love  of  the  fair  lady  Alice ;  of 
whom,  I  prithee,  brother,  tell  us  some  tiding-s  as  we  wend  along-.' 

'  Nay,  nay,  bold  Aubrey,  we  have  already  spent  our  breath  in  answer- 
ing- thy  summons ;  and  have  none  left  to  tell  thee  love-sick  tales :  but 
foHow  throug-h  the  g-reen-wood,  and  thou  shalt  save  thy  ransom  marks  ; 
ay,  and  to  boot,  shalt  win  thy  g-entle  lady, — else  is  there  no  cunning-  in 
this  bow,  nor  arg-ument  in  this  g-ood  quarter- staff.' 

De  Vere  followed  the  noble  forester  with  the  ardour  and  alacrity  of  a 
person  actuated  at  once  by  the  threefold  motive  of  love,  honour,  and 
curiosity.  Suddenly  bursting-  from  his  leafy  ambush,  he  sprung-  into  the 
presence  of  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh,  the  sheriff  of  Notting-ham,  and  the  fair 
owner  of  the  bracelet  which  g-raced  his  plumed  casque.  As  to  her 
betrothed  lord,  Vv^alter  of  Nottingham,  he  had  escaped  unseen  from  their 
suspicious  fellowship. 

'  The  Knig-ht  of  the  Wounded  Hart !'  exclaimed  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh, 
starting-  back  surprised. 

Even  so,'  replied  de  Vere, — '  and  thou,  the  stalwart  soldier !  Sir 
Philip  Murdach  too  !  and  the  fair  lady  Alice  !  and  in  such  company  !  — 
What  means  this  strang-e  adventure  ?' 

•  Marry,  my  brother,'  said  Robin  Hood,  stepping-  forward  as  he 
spoke,  '  it  meaneth,  that  ye  shall  be  spared  the  cost  and  trouble  of  a 
long-er  journey ;  and  save  besides  your  promised  ransom  to  this  g-allant 
hero ;  for,  by  my  faye !  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh  is  too  g-enerous  a  knig-ht  to 
claim  ransom  from  his  cousin's  heir.  Lord  Aubrey,  earl  of  Oxford !' 

*  Aubrey  de  Vere  !'  cried  the  stalwart  knig-ht. 

'  Sir  Gilbert  Marsh  !'  exclaimed  Earl  Oxford's  son. 

'Ay,  ay,  a  hearty  welcome,  one  and  all,  to  Sherewood;'  quoth  the 
king-  of  that  famous  forest,  '  not  forgetting-  our  loyal  sheriff;  for  we  do 
mean  that  thou  shouldest  pay  the  cost  of  banquet  for  these  g-allant 
chevaliers  ere  thou  see  merry  Notting-ham  ag-ain ;  and  we  will  hold  thy 
duteous  son  in  hostag-e  till  the  reckoning-  be  discharg-ed. — Walter — soho  ! 
soho  !  what,  hath  the  knave  escaped  ye.  Little  John  ?  Away,  my  trusty 
archers,  and  bring-  the  coward  back  !  but  hold  ! — it  matters  not :— my 
Lord  Sir  Philip  Murdach  shall  be  the  sheriff's  hostag-e,— 'tis  all  one. — 
And  now,  g-ood  Father  Tuck,  g-o,  g-et  thy  holy  missal ;  for  ere  we  do  sit 
down  to  eat  or  drink,  thou  shalt  secure  in  bridal  bonds,  this  r^-entie  knig-ht 
and  smiling-  Alice  Marsh !  And  who  saith  "  Nay,"  let  him  never  taste 
the  king-'s  \e;ison  ag-ain,  in  the  merry  g-reen-wood  !' 
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'  A  bitter  malison,  bold  archer,  for  one  who  hath  an  hung^ry  stomach,' 
said  Sir  Gilbert ;  '  but  natheless  one  which  we  should  despise,  had  we  not 
proved  to  our  cost,  that  braver  knig-ht  liveth  not,  than  he  of  the  Wounded 
Hart ;  and  heaven  forefend  that  we  should  say  nay  to  the  suit  of  one  so 
noble,  and  withal  so  near  akin !' 

Aloud  and  joyous  shout  rang*  throug-h  the  forest  when  the  stalwart 
soldier  spoke  his  consent  to  the  nuptials.  Sir  Aubrey  led  forth  his 
ladye-love,  and  knelt  before  her  sire,  soliciting*  his  blessing* ;  while  Friar 
Tuck  performed  the  bridal  ceremony,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present, 
save  the  '  proude  sheriffs'  of  Notting*ham,  who  beheld  with  wonder  and 
chag*rin  the  fair  maiden,  whom  he  had  betrothed  to  his  hopeful  son, 
become  the  happy  bride  of  the  Knight  of  the  Wounded  Hart! 


THE  CRUSADER. 


The  Christian  forces  had  been  lying*  before  Antioch  so  long*  that  the 
besieg*ers  and  the  besieg*ed  were  equally  tired  of  a  contest  which  broug*ht 
advantage  to  neither.  Their  mutual  wants  led  these  fierce  enemies  to  a 
better  understanding*  than  any  thing*  else  could  have  done ;  and  a  truce 
was  ag-reed  upon,  that  the  horrors  of  a  continual  and  sang*uinary  warfare 
mig-ht  at  least  have  some  respite.  A  treaty  was  made,  and  solemnly 
sworn  to ;  relig-ious  ceremonies  ratified  the  compact ;  and  there  wa>s  no 
doubt  that  its  stipulations  would  be  fulfilled  just  so  long*  as  it  suited 
neither  of  the  parties  to  violate  them. 

The  g*ates  of  Antioch  were  at  once  thrown  open,  and  an  unrestricted 
intercourse  took  place  between  the  army  of  the  Christians  and  the  de- 
fenders of  Antioch.  The  leaders  of  the  Croises  wandered  at  will  throug-h- 
out  the  city,  and  their  presence  soon  became  so  familiar  as  to  excite 
scarcely  any  observation. 

Among  the  boldest  warriors  in  the  field,  and  among  the  idlest  saunterers 
when  quiet  times  prevailed,  was  Sir  Stephen  Vermandois.  By  way  of 
beguiling  the  heavy  hours  which  the  cessation  of  his  ordinary  military 
duties  had  thrown  upon  his  hands,  he  amused  himself  by  wandering, 
unattended,  through  the  streets  of  Antioch.  One  evening  he  had  been 
walking  onward,  opening  his  eyes,  and  wondering  at  every  thing  that 
came  in  his  way,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  quarter  of  the  city 
much  less  populous  than  any  he  had  before  seen.  The  houses  were  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  were  less  thickly  placed  than  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  city.  There  was  a  kind  of  privileged  look  about  them,  and  Sir 
Stephen  concluded,  v/ithout  hesitation,  that  they  must  be  inhabited  by  the 
better  order  of  the  people  of  Antioch. 

As  he  walked  beside  the  garden  walls  of  one  of  them,  which  appeared 
to  be  of  great  extent,  he  heard  the  voice  of  women ;  and,  without  being 
impertinent,  he  was  willing  enough  to  meet  with  some  adventure  which 
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mig-ht  vary  the  tediousness  of  his  present  life.  He  Hstened  ag-ain ;  he 
was  sure  it  was  a  woman's  voice  he  heard ;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  palm- 
tree,  the  tall  branches  of  which  afforded  him  the  means  of  climbing-,  he 
was  soon  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  '  Below  he  saw  tv;o  females ;  one 
appeared,  by  her  jEigure  (for  her  face  was  obscured  from  view,  owing"  to 
her  position),  to  be  quite  young- ;  the  other  had  reached  a  more  advanced 
period  of  hfe.  That  which  astonished  him  the  most  was,  to  perceive  that 
their  dresses  were  of  the  European  fashion.  He  looked  ag-ain,  and  saw 
that  the  young-er  of  the  ladies  was  in  tears,  and  that  the  other  was  con- 
soling- her.  This  was  enoug-h  to  rouse  a  less  sensitive  person  than  the 
Crusader.  He  descended  the  wall  rapidly;  and,  approaching-  them,  soon 
quieted  the  alarm  which  his  sudden  appearance  had  created,  by  explain- 
ing* his  name  and  rank,  and  offering-  his  services  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  lady's  g-rief. 

In  some  situations  a  few  words  suffice  to  in^ire  mutual  confidence. 
The  elder  of  the  ladies  explained  to  Sir  Stephen  that  she  was  the 
attendant  of  the  other,  who  was  the  daug-hter  of  Sir  Baldwin  de  Cour- 
tenay,  a  celebrated  leader,  who  had  died  soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Crusaders.  He  had,  however,  previously  formed  an  union  with  an 
Armenian  Christian,  by  whom  he  had  the  Lady  Violetta.  Soon  after  the 
birth  of  this  child  he  had  died,  and  the  brother  of  his  wife  had  taken 
charg-e  of  the  poor  lady  and  her  infant.  That  infant  had  now  ripened 
into  womanhood,  and  her  present  g-rief  was  occasioned  by  her  uncle's 
announcement  that  he  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  marriag-e  for  her  with 
a  leader  of  his  own  nation.  This  uncle  was  a  man  as  well  known  to  Sir 
Stephen  as  to  all  the  other  Christian  leaders,  and  he  had  long*  been 
eng-ag-ed  in  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  besieg-ers.  His  name 
was  Phirouz,  and  he  was  the  head  of  the  celebrated  tribe  of  Benni 
Ferri,  or  the  armour  makers ;  he  had  g-reat  weig-ht  among-  the  people  of 
his  own  persuasion,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  Antioch. .  By  intrig'ue 
and  rapacity  he  had  collected  immense  possessions ;  and  still,  such  was 
ftis  avarice,  that  he  left  no  means  untried  to  increase  his  stores. 

Sir  Stephen  was  interested  by  the  fate  of  the  young-  lady.  He  already 
hated  Phirouz,  and  he  would  have  pitied  any  human  being-  under  the 
Armenian's  control;  but,  when  he  saw  how  beautiful  she  was,  and 
listened  to  the  enchanting-  music  of  her  voice,  a  softer  sentiment  pre- 
vailed, and  he  found  that  her  form  had  made  a  deeper  impression  on  him 
than  any  fair  one  had  yet  produced.  As  he  was  a  man  of  few  words  and 
g-reat  honesty,  he  soon  told  her  so.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  these 
days,  when  the  science  of  making-  love  is  so  matured  that  our  readers 
know  all  about  it  quite  as  well  as  we  do,  to  describe  the  course  of  Sir 
Stephen's  declaration,  or  the  Lady  Violetta's  blushes  and  hesitations,  and 
consent.  The  g-ood  Blanche,  who,  as  all  abig-ails  in  her  place  would  be, 
was  delig-hted  at  this  occurrence,  and  at  the  prospect  which  it  presented 
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of  g-etting"  free  from  the  tyranny  of  Phirouz,  did  every  thing-  in  her  power 
to  encourag'e  the  lovers.  They  separated,  with  a  promise  on  his  part  to 
renew  his  visit  on  the  following*  evening*.  Several  evenings  passed  in 
this  manner,  but  not  without  Phirouz,  whose  servants  were  all  spies  upon 
each  other,  being-  apprised  of  the  fact.  One  evening-  when  the  lovers 
were  wandering-  throug-h  the  luxuriant  g-arden,  Blanche  remaining-  at  a 
proper  distance  behind  them,  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Benni  made  his 
appearance  suddenly  before  them.  Instead  of  reproaching-  Sir  Stephen 
with  having-  clandestinely  entered  his  g-ardens,  he  professed  the  utmost 
delig-ht  at  seeing  him,  and  did  not  allude,  unless  when  the  curl  on  his 
lip  betrayed  the  sarcasm  which  he  dared  not  utter,  to  the  manner  of  his 
introduction.  This  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  Sir  Stephen.  He 
knew  that  the  Armenian  must  be  displeased  ;  and,  althoug"h  this  did  not 
disturb  him  a  jot,  he  would  not  permit  the  appearance  of  deception  to 
remain.  He  told  him,  shortly,  that  his  intention  was  to  thwart  the  plans 
he  had  laid  for  marrying-  his  niece,  because  she  had  never  seen  her  in- 
tended husband — because  she  suspected  he  was  a  Jew,  and  because  she 
had  plig-hted  her  affection  to  him  (Sir  Stephen). 

All  this  Phirouz  listened  to  with  unmoved  g-ravity  ;  he  declined  giving- 
any  reply  to  the  Crusader's  proposition  as  reg-arded  his  niece,  because  he 
said  she  could  not  yet  know  whether  she  loved  him  (the  Lady  Violetta's 
heart  g-ave  the  lie  to  this)  ;  and  he  protested  that  he  had  no  immediate 
intention  of  marrying-  her  at  all,  and  certainly  none  of  marrying-  her 
against  her  inclination.  Never  was  a  speech  which  he  who  uttered,  and 
they  who  heard  it  knew  to  be,  from  the  beginning-  to  the  end,  a  false- 
hood, heard  with  more  impatience.  After  some  further  conversation  Sir 
Stephen  took  his  leave,  with  the  understanding  that  his  visits  were  to 
be  as  frequent  as  he  chose,  but  not  again  over  the  garden  wall. 

Before  parting,  Violetta  took  an  opportunity  of  assuring  him,  with 
great  agitation,  that  she  was  sure  her  uncle  had  laid  a  plan  for  his  de- 
struction. There  was  something  pecuHar  in  his  manner  which  they  who 
were  often  with  him  always  observed  when  one  of  his  diabolical  plans 
was  on  foot.  She  bade  him  be  cautious,  and  promised  that  she  would 
send  a  guide,  on  whom  he  might  rely,  to  conduct  him  out  of  the  city. 
He  laughed  at  her  fears,  and  bade  her  farewell. 

Some  few  hundred  paces  from  the  house  of  Phirouz,  he  perceived  a 
misshapen  dwarf,  who,  approaching  him,  put  into  his  hand  a  small 
casket,  with  a  significant  look.  Sir  Stephen  opened  it,  and  saw  it  was  a 
portrait  of  Violetta.  He  concluded,  therefore,  this  was  the  guide  she  had 
spoken  of.  He  asked  him  if  it  were  so ;  the  poor  wretch  opened  his 
mouth  in  a  manner  which  convinced  Sir  Stephen  that  he  had  lost  his 
tongue.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  sign  that  the  knight  should  go 
on,  and  he  preceded  him  at  a  rapid  pace.  This  was  faster  than  Sir 
Stephen  liked  to  walk,  and  he  would  fain  have  slackened  his  speed  once  or 
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twice  ;  but  the  g-estures  of  the  dwarf  convinced  him  that  there  was  son  e 
reason  for  his  haste.  It  was  now  just  nig-htfall  when  they  reached  a 
larg-e  Mosque.  The  dwarf  looked  anxiously  at  each  pillar,  as  if  expecting" 
some  one  to  start  from  them.  He  drew  near  the  Crusader ,  and,  by  a 
sudden  spring-  at  his  neck,  broug-ht  him  down  on  one  knee.  Before  the 
knig-ht  could  g"et  his  hand  on  his  dag-g-er  he  heard  the  twang"  of  a  cross- 
bow, and  felt  the  quarel  whiz  over  his  head.  It  occurred  to  him  im- 
mediately  that  the  dwarf  had  seen  his  dang-er,  and  had  averted  it ;  but, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lig-htning-,  he  had  disappeared.  ■  Sir  Stephen  saw 
him  rush  behind  one  of  the  larg-e  columns ;  heard  a  strug-g-le,  and  some- 
thing- fell  heavily.  The  dwarf  issued  imm-ediately  from  the  pillar,  holding- 
a  larg-e  poniard,  from  which  the  blood  fell  in  larg-e  drops.  He  drew  the 
knig-ht  a  pace  or  two  forward,  and  showed  him,  by  one  of  the  lamps,  a 
man  lying-  weltering-  in  his  blood.  A  sig-nificant  glance  at  his  poniard 
told  that  he  had  slain  the  fellow  ;  and,  ,as  he  pointed  to  the  cross-bow, 
which  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  to  Phirouz'  insignia  embroidered  on 
his  vest.  Sir  Stephen  g-uessed  the  reason.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a 
moment ;  and  the  dwarf,  w^ithout  allowing-  Sir  Stephen  to  stay,  hurried 
him  onward  to  the  g-ate,  w^here  his  esquires  and  his  horses  were  waiting 
for  him. 

Sir  Stephen  reached  the  camp,  burning  with  indignation  against 
Phirouz,  who  he  did  not  doubt  was  the  contriver  of  this  attempt  against 
his  life ;  and  resolved  to  go  the  next  day  into  Antioch,  and  fetch  the 
Lady  Violetta  away  in  spite  of  the  Armenian. 

The  morrow,  however,  brought  other  employment  for  him.  A 
messenger  had  arrived  the  day  before,  with  information  that  a  splendid 
present  of  a  silk  tent,  from  one  of  the  friendly  Saracen  potentates  to 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  Christian  leader,  was  on  its  way,  and  a  guard 
had  been  ordered  out  to  meet  it.  This  duty  fell  upon  Sir  Stephen ;  but, 
as  there  w^as  not  the  slightest  probabihty  that  the  truce  could  be  broken, 
no  thought  of  danger  occurred  to  him,  and  he  prepared  to  set  out,  post- 
poning till  the  next  day,  but  not  therefore  relaxing  in,  his  intention  of 
punishing  the  treachery  of  Phirouz.  He  had  proceeded  about  half  a 
league  on  his  way  to  the  point,  at  which  he  was  to  avrait  the  arrival  of 
the  Saracens,  when,  as  he  was  riding  slowly  behind  his  troop,  who  were 
just  entering  a  defile,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  something  falhng  on 
his  casque.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  upon  one  of  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
which  overhung  the  road,  the  dwarf  who  had  saved  him  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  from  assassination.  There  was  an  expression  of  alarm 
and  anxiety  in  his  countenance  as  he  threw  down,  upon  the  knight's 
saddle  bow,  a  rose  branch,  from  which  the  leaves  had  all  been  plucked, 
with  a  sprig  of  aconite  twisted  round  it.  Sir  Stephen  had  lived  long 
enough  in  the  East  to  know  that  this  was  a  signal  of  some  danger  at 
hand :  he  looked  again,  but  the  dwarf  had  disappeared-     He  had  fifteen 
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chosen  men  of  his  own  troop  with  him,  and  he  cared  Utile  for  any  dang-er 
he  was  hicely  to  meet  with;  but  even  the  caution  which  the  dwarf's  threat 
had  at  first  inspired  him  with,  was  wholly  removed,  when  he  reached  the 
appointed  spot  without  accident.  He  halted  his  men,  and  awaited  the 
combing"  of  the  Saracens.  The  sun  Vv'as  almost  intolerably  scorching-,  and 
the  tired  soldiers  had  dismounted  and  unbuckled  their  armour,  and  were 
talking*  beside  the  fountain.  On  a  sudden  a  noise  was  heard,  and, 
before  half  of  them  could  leap  on  their  horses,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
larg-e  body  of  Saracens,  issuing*  from  the  wood  at  their  backs.  The 
Christians  made  such  defence  as  they  could,  but  it  was  in  vain  :  if  they 
had  been  prepared,  they  must  have  fallen  under  the  onset  of  such 
numbers  as  now  attacked  them.  Sir  Stephen  had  dismounted,  but  had 
not  divested  himself  of  his  armour.  He  performed  prodig-ies  of  valour, 
and  many  of  the  Saracens  fell  beneath  his  ponderous  mace.  At  leng-th  a 
bolt  struck  him,  and  he  fell.  The  fig-ht  was  immediately  at  an  end :  the 
Christians,  such  of  them  as  could,  took  to  instant  flig-ht;  and  the 
Saracens  drew  off  without  plundering*  the  slain,  as  was  their  usual 
practice. 

An  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  fig-ht,  and  the  Saracens  had  disappeared 
from  the  field,  when  the  dwarf  appeared,  searching*  anxiously  among*  the 
slain.  At  length  he  found  the  body  of  Sir  Stephen,  and  having*,  with 
g*reat  difficulty,  disencumbered  it  of  the  crowd  of  corses  around,  he  drew 
it  out  to  another  part  of  the  plain,  and  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
He  ascertained  that  life  was  not  exiinct,  and  proceeded  to  staunch  the 
wounds,  and  to  pour  down  the  Crusader's  throat  a  balsam  w^hich  he  drew 
from  his  vest.  At  leng*th  his  cares  were  rewarded,  and  the  knigh. 
opened  his  eyes.  The  dwarf  made  a  sign  to  him  to  be  silent;  and, 
placing  him  in  as  convenient  a  posture  as  was  possible,  he  hastened  across 
the  plain. 

They  Lady  Violetta  knew  Phirouz,  who  never  forgave  any  one  who 
thwarted  his  plans,  and  was  convinced  that  he  had  resolved  upon  the 
knight's  death.  The  poor  dumb  creature,  whom  she  had  made  use  of  to 
protect  her  lover  from  the  attack  of  the  assassin,  had  also  enabled  her  to 
learn  the  nature  of  Phirouz'  other  plan.  He  had  procured,  by  means  of 
intrigue,  that  Sir  Stephen  should  be  sent  to  meet  the  escort,  which  he 
had  made  it  believed  would  arrive  a  day  earlier  than  he  knew  it  could  be 
at  the  appointed  spot ;  and  had  planned  the  attack  upon  him  by  a  band 
of  Saracens  whom  he  held  in  pay.  The  attempt  of  the  dwarf  to  apprise 
him  is  already  known.  When  the  Lady  Violetta  heard  that  Sir  Stephen 
was  gone  forth,  she  knev/  there  v/as  httle  chance  of  his  escaping  the 
plot  that  had  been  laid  for  him ;  and  she  preferred  any  danger  to  remain- 
ing longer  under  the  control  of  Phirouz.  It  was  not  diificult  to  persuade 
Blanche  to  accompany  her,  and,  conducted  by  the  dwarf,  they  reached  a 
chapel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the   fatal  spot.      Here  the  dwarf  left 
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them,  until  he  had  found  Sir  Stephen ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  restored 
him  to  consciousness,  he  ran  back  to  apprise  them  of  his  success,  and 
seek  the  necessary  succjur. 

With  anxious  and  trembUng  steps  the  Lady  Violetta  hurried  to  the 
spot  which  the  dwarf  had  pointed  out,  where  a  scene  of  horror  and 
carnage  met  her  eyes.  At  any  other  time  such  a  sight  would  have 
made  her  blood  curdle  ;  but  such  was  now  her  eagerness  to  find  Sir 
Stephen,  that  she  scarcely  observed  it.  Seated  on  the  grass,  and  his 
back  supported  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  exhausted  Crusader  reclined. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  relaxed  hmbs  gave  him  all  the  appearance 
of  being  dead.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  the  miniature  which  Violetta 
had  sent  him ;  and  this  proof  of  his  aflfection,  in  the  very  moment  of 
death,  excited  a  violent  passion  of  grief  in  the  lady.  Her  feelings  over- 
powered her,  and  she  sank  into  Blanche's  arms.  Soon,  however,  re- 
covering herself,  she  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  wounded  knight,  and 
watched,  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  his  slow  and  painful  breathing,  not 
daring  to  utter  a  word,  which  might  rouse  him,  and  perhaps  add  to  the 
exhaustion  under  which  he  was  suffering. 

A  very  short  time  had  elapsed  before  the  dwarf  returned.  He  had 
met  upon  the  road  some  of  Sir  Stephen's  troop,  whom  the  news  had 
reached,  and  who  had  come  out  to  rescue  their  master's  body ;  for  of 
saving  his  hfe  they  had  no  hope.  A  Utter  was  quickly  formed,  and  the 
knight  was  borne  back  to  his  quarters.  The  Lady  Violetta,  overcoming 
the  timidity  of  her  temper,  demanded  an  interview  with  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  lo  whom  she  related  her  disastrous  history,  and  who  imme- 
diately granted  her  his  protection.  The  knight's  wounds  were  not 
dangerous,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  claim  his  bride.  The  marriage 
festival  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
army ;  when,  just  as  Sir  Stephen  was  leading  his  bride  from  the  altar,  a 
blow  was  struck  at  him  by  an  unknown  man,  who  had  mingled  with  the 
soldiers,  and  who  had  thus  approached  very  near.  But  for  the  dwarf 
the  blow  would  have  taken  place ;  but  he,  catching  the  feilow's  arm  with 
one  hand,  held  him  by  the  throat  with  the  other,  until  he  was  secured  by 
the  soldiers.  He  confessed  that  Phirouz  was  his  employer ;  and  added, 
that  he  had  sworn  the  death  of  Sir  Stephen.  This  vow  was  ill  kept,  for 
in  the  course  of  the  following  week  an  attack  was  made  on  Antioch ;  Sir 
Stephen's  soldiers  remembering  their  master's  obligations  to  Phirouz, 
directed  their  assault  to  the  quarter  in  which  he  commanded ;  and  he 
was  soon  found  and  slain.  Sir  Stephen,  tired  of  the  Crusade,  carried  his 
bride  home  to.  his  domain,  in  the  fruitful  province  of  Burgundy ;  where 
he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  days  as  happily,  and  as  quietly,  as  the  feudal 
institutions  would  permit. 
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In  former  times,  Eng-land  had  her  Tyburn,  to  which  the  devoted 
victims  of  justice  were  conducted  in  solemn  procession,  up  what  is  now 
called  Oxford  Road.  In  Edinburg-h,  a  larg-e  open  street,  or  rather 
oblong'  square,  surrounded  by  hig-h  houses,  called  the  Grassmarket,  wa^ 
used  for  the  same  melancholy  purpose.  It  was  not  ill  chosen  for  such  a 
scene,  being-  of  considerable  extent,  and  therefore  fit  to  accommodate  a 
great  number  of  spectators,  such  as  are  usually  assembled  by  this  melan- 
choly spectacle.  On  the  other  hand,  few  of  the  houses  which  surround 
it  were,  even  in  early  times,  inhabited  by  persons  of  fashion ;  so  that 
those  likely  to  be  offended  or  over  deeply  affected  by  such  unpleasant 
exhibitions,  w^ere  not  in  the  way  of  having-  their  quiet  disturbed  by  them. 
The  houses  in  the  Grassmarket  are,  g-enerally  speaking-,  of  a  mean 
description ;  yet  the  place  is  not  without  some  features  of  grandeur, 
being  overhung-  by  the  southern  side  of  the  hug-e  rock  on  which  the 
castle  stands,  and  by  the  moss-g-rown  battlements  and  turretted  walls  of 
that  ancient  fortress. 

It  was  the  custom,  until  within  these  five-and-twenty  year?,  or  there- 
abouts, to  use  this  esplanade  for  the  scene  of  public  executions.  The 
fatal  day  was  announced  to  the  pubkc,  by  the  appearance  of  a  hug-e 
black  gallows-tree  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  Grassmarket.  This 
ill- omened  apparition  was  of  great  heig-ht,  with  a  scaffold  surrounding  it, 
and  a  double  ladder  placed  against  it,  for  the  ascent  of  the  unhappy 
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criminal  and  the  executione^.  As  this  apparatus  was  always  arrang-ed 
before  dawn,  it  seemed  as  if  the  g-allows  had  grown  out  of  the  earth  in 
the  course  of  one  nig-ht,  like  the  production  of  some  foul  demon ;  and  I 
well  rememember  the  frig-ht  with  which  the  schoolboys^  when  I  was  one 
of  their  number,  used  to  reg^ard  these  ominous  sig-ns  of  deadly  pre- 
paration. On  the  nig"ht  after  the  execution  the  g-allows  ag-ain  disappeared, 
and  was  conveyed  in  silence  and  darkness  to  the  place  where  it  was 
usually  deposited,  which  was  one  of  the  vaults  under  the  parliament- 
house,  or  court  of  justice.  This  mode  of  execution  is  now  exchang-ed 
for  one  similar, to  that  in  front  of  New^g-ate, — with  what  beneficial  effect 
is  uncertain.  The  mental  suffering-s  of  the  pannel  are  indeed  shortened. 
He  no  long-er  walks  betw^een  the  attendant  clerg-ymen,  dressed  in  his 
grave-clothes,  throug-h  a  considerable  part  of  the  city,  looking  like  a 
moving-  and  walking-  corpse,  w^hile  yet  an  inhabitant  of  this  world ;  bat, 
as  the  ultimate  purpose  of  punishment  has  in  view  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  it  may  at  least  be  doubted,  whether,  in  abridging-  the  melancholy 
ceremony,  we  have  not  in  part  diminished  that  appalling-  effect  upon  the 
spectators  which  is  the  useful  end  of  all  such  inflictions,  and  in  conside- 
ration of  which  alone,  unless  in  very  particular  cases,  capital  sentences 
can  be  altog-ether  justified. 

Upon  the  7th  day  of  September,  1736,  these  ominous  preparations  for 
execution  were  descried  in  the  place  we  have  described,  and  at  an  early 
hour  the  space  around  began  to  be  occupied  by  several  groupes,  who 
gazed  on  the  scaffold  and  gibbet  v/ith  a  stern  and  vindictive  show  of 
satisfaction  very  seldom  testified  by  the  populace,  whose  good- nature,  in 
most  cases,  forgets  the  crime  of  the  condemned  person,  and  dwells  only 
on  his  misery.  But  the  act  of  which  the  expected  culprit  had  been  con- 
victed was  of  a  description  calculated  nearly  and  closely  to  awaken  and 
irritate  the  resentful  feelings  of  the  multitude  The  tale  is  well  known  ; 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  its  leading  circumstances,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  what  is  to  follow  ;  and  the  narrative  may  prove 
long,  but  I  trust  not  uninteresting,  even  to  those  who  have  heard  its 
general  issue.  At  any  rate,  some  detail  is  necessary,  in  order  to  render 
intelligible  the  subsequent  events  of  our  narrative. 

Contraband  trade,  though  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  legitimate  govern- 
ment, by  encroaching  on  its  revenues, — though  it  injures  the  fair  trader, 
and  debauches  the  minds  of  those  engaged  with  it, — is  not  usually 
looked  upon,  either  by  the  vulgar  or  by  their  betters,  in  a  very  heinous 
point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  counties  where  it  prevails,  the 
cleverest,  boldest,  and  most  intelligent  of  the  peasantry,  are  uniformly 
engaged  in  illicit  transactions,  and  very  often  with  the  sanction  of  the 
farmers  and  inferior  gentry.  Smuggling  was  almost  universal  in  Scot- 
land in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II. ;  for  the  people,  unaccustomed  to 
imposts,  and  regarding-  them  as  an  unjust  aggression  upon  their  ancient 
liberties,  made  no  scruple  to  elude  them  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
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The  county  of  Fife,  bounded  by  two  friths  on  the  south  and  north,  and 
by  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  having-  a  number  of  small  sea-ports,  was 
long"  famed  for  maintaining-  successfully  a  contraband  trade;  and,  as 
there  were  many  seafaring-  men  residing-  there,  who  had  been  pirates  and 
buccaneers  in  their  youth,  there  were  not  wanting  a  sufficient  number  of 
daring-  men  to  carry  it  on.  Among-  these,  a  fellow,  called  Andrew 
Wilson,  orig-inally  a  baker  in  the  village  of  Pathhead,  was  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  revenue  officers.  He  was  possessed  of  great  pcsonal 
streng-th,  courag-e,  and  cunning-, — was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
coast,  and  capable  of  conducting-  the  most  desperate  enterprises.  On 
several  occasions  he  succeeded  in  baffling  the  pursuit  and  researches  of 
the  king-'s  officers ;  but  he  became  so  much  the  object  of  their  suspicious 
and  watchful  attention,  that  at  leng-th  he  was  totally  ruined  by  repeated 
seizures.  The  man  became  desperate.  He  considered  himself  as  robbed 
and  plundered ;  and  took  it  into  his  head,  that  he  had  a  rig-ht  to  make 
reprisals,  as  he  could  find  opportunity.  Where  the  heart  is  prepared  for 
evil,  opportunity  is  seldom  long-  wanting-.  This  Wilson  learned,  that  the 
Collector  of  the  customs  at  Kirkaldy  had  come  to  Pittenweem,  in  the 
course  of  his  official  round  of  duty,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  public 
money  in  his  custody.  As  the  amount  was  greatly  within  the  value  of 
the  g-oods  which  had  been  seized  from  him,  he  felt  no  scruple  of 
conscience  in  resolving-  to  reimburse  himself  for  his  losses,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Collector  and  the  revenue.  He  associated  with  himself  one 
Robertson,  and  two  other  idle  young  men,  whom,  having  been  concerced 
in  the  same  illicit  trade,  he  persuaded  to  view  the  transaction  in  the 
same  justifiable  light  in  which  he  himself  considered  it.  They  watched 
the  motions  of  the  Collector ;  they  broke  forcibly  into  the  house  where 
he  lodged, — Wilson,  with  two  of  his  associates,  entering  the  Collector's 
apartment,  while  Robertson,  the  fourth,  kept  watch  at  the  door  with  a 
drawn  cutlass  in  his  hand.  The  officer  of  the  customs,  conceiving  his 
hfe  in  danger,  escaped  out  of  his  bed-room  window,  and  fled  in  his 
shirt,  so  that  the  plunderers,  with  much  ease,  possessed  themselves  of 
about  two  hundred  pounds  of  public  money.  This  robbery  was  com- 
mitted in  a  very  audacious  manner,  for  several  persons  were  passing  in 
the  street  at  the  time.  But  Robertson,  representing  the  noise  they 
heard  as  a  dispute  or  fray  betwixt  the  Collector  and  the  people  of  the 
house,  the  worthy  citizens  of  Pittenweem  felt  themselves  no  way  called 
on  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  revenue  officer ;  so,  satisfying 
themselves  with  this  very  superficial  account  of  the  matter,  like  the 
Levite  in  the  parable,  they  passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  An 
alarm  was  at  length  given,  military  v/ere  called  in,  the  depredators  were 
pursued,  the  booty  recovered,  and  Wilson  and  Robertson  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death,  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice. 

Many  thought,  that  in  consideration  of  the  men's  erroneous  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  the  action  they  had  committed,  justice  might  have  been 
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satisfied  wuh  a  less  forfeiture  than  that  of  two  Uves.     On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  audacity  of  the  fact,  a  severe  example  was  judo-ed  neces 
sary,  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  government.     When°it  became 
apparent  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  to  be  executed,  files  and  other 
implements  necessary  for  their  escape,  were  transmitted  secretly  to  the 
culprits  by  a  friend  from  without.     By  these  means  they  sawed  a  bar  out 
of  one  of  the  prison-windows,  and  mig-ht  have  made  their  escape  but 
for  the  ODstmacy  of  Wilson,  who,  as  he  was  daring-ly  resolute,  was  doo- 
gedly  pertinacious  of  his  opinion.     His  comrade,   Robertson,  a  younc 
and  slender  man,   proposed   to   make   the   experiment   of  passing  the 
foremost  through  the  g-ap  they  had  made,  and  enlarging  it  from  the 
outside    If  necessary,  to  allow  Wilson  free  .passage.     Wilson,  however 
insisted  on  making  the  first  experiment,  and  being  a  robust  and  lustv 
man    he  not  only  found  it  impossible  to  get  through  betwixt  the  bars 
but,  by  his  struggles,  he  jammed  himself  so  fast,  that  he  was  unable  to 
draw  his  body  back  again.     In  these  circumstances  discovery  became 
unavoidable,  and  sufficient  precautions  were  taken  by  the  gaoler  to  ore 
vent  any  repetition  of  the  same  attempt.     Robertson  uttered  not  a  word 
of  reflection  on  his  companion  for  the  consequences  of  his  obstinacy  but 
It  appeared  from  the  sequel,   that  Wilson's  mind  was  deeplv  impressed 
with  the  recollection,  that,  but  for  him,  his  comrade,   ovef  whose  r^nd 
he  exercised  considerable  influence,  would  not  have  engaged  in  the  crimi 
nal  enterprise  which  had  terminated  thus  fatally;  and  that  now  he  had 
become   his   destroyer   a   second    time,    since,    but  for   his   obstinacy 
Robertson  might  have  efl-ected  his  escape.     Minds  like  Wilson's    even 
when  exercised  in  evil  practices,  sometimes  retain  the  power  of  th'inkino- 
and  resolving  with  enthusiastic  generosity.     His  whole  mind  was  novv 
bent   on  the  possibdity  of  saving  Robertson's  life,   without  the   leasl 
respect  to  his  own      The  resolution  which  he  adopted,  and  the  manne 
in  which  he  carried  it  into  eSect,  were  striking  and  unusual 

Adjacent  to  the  Tolbooth  or  city  gaol  of  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  three 
churches  into  which  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  is  now  divided,  c  11  d 
from  Its  vicinity,  the  Tolbooth  Church.  It  was  the  custom,  that 
criminals  under  sentence  of  death  were  brought  to  this  church  vith  a 
sufficient  guard,  to  hear  and  join  in  public  worship  on  the  S  b  ath 
before  execution.  It  was  supposed  that  the  hearts  of  these  unfortunate 
persons,  however  hardened  before  against  feelings  of  devotion,  could  „ 
but  be  accessible  to  them  upon  uniting  their  thoughts  and  voices,  fo 
cJr  T:,  Z'  "'''  ''"^  fellow-mortals,  i^  addressing  heir 
no  ul'  be  '°  •'^  "'';'  *'  congregation,  it  was  thought!  could 
^^  those  T""'™  T"  '''''""=■  '°  ^"^  *«'^  devotions  mingling 
Ihere  lb      J,    '   T-  ^'  '^^   ''°°"  "'  '"  "^^"'"y  '^^""^1  '«  appear 

on  tne  verge  of  eternity.     The   practice,  however  edifvin°,  has  been 
Qiscontniued  since  the  incident  we  are  about  to  detail 
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The  clerg-yman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  officiate  in  the  Tolbooth  Church, 
had  concluded  an  affecting"  discourse,  part  of  which  was  particularly- 
directed  to  the  unfortunate  men,  Wilson  and  Robertson,  who  were  in 
the  pew  set  apart  for  the  persons  in  their  unhappy  situation,  each  secured 
betwixt  two  soldiers  of  the  city  g-uard.  The  clerg-yman  had  reminded 
them,  that  the  next  cong-reg-ation  they  must  join  would  be  that  of  the 
just,  or  of  the  unjust :  that  the  psalms  they  now  heard  must  be  ex- 
chang-ed,  in  the  space  of  two  brief  days,  for  eternal  hallelujahs,  or  eternal 
lamentations ;  and  that  this  fearful  alternative  must  depend  upon  the 
state  to  which  they  mig-ht  be  able  to  bring-  their  minds  before  the  moment 
of  awful  preparation:  that  they  should  not  despair  on  account  of  the 
suddenness  of  the  summons,  but  rather  to  feel  this  comfort  in  their 
misery,  that,  thoug-h  all  who  now  lifted  the  voice,  or  bent  the  knee  in 
conjunction  with  them,  lay  under  the  same  sentence  of  certain  death, 
they  only  had  the  advantag-e  of  knowing-  the  precise  moment  at  which  it 
should  be  executed  upon  them.  '  Therefore,'  urg-ed  the  g-ood  man,  his 
voice  trembling"  with  emotion,  '  redeem  the  time,  my  unhappy  brethren, 
which  is  yet  left,  and  remember,  that,  with  the  g-race  of  Him  to  whom 
space  and  time  are  but  as  nothing",  salvation  may  yet  be  assured,  even  in 
the  pittance  of  delay  which  the  laws  of  your  country  afford  you.* 

Robertson  was  observed  to  weep  at  these  words ;  but  Wilson  seemed 
as  one  whose  brain  had  not  entirely  received  their  meaning-,  or  whose 
thoughts  were  deeply  impressed  with  some  difierent  subject ; — an  ex- 
pression so  natural  to  a  person  in  his  situation,  that  it  excited  neither 
suspicion  nor  surprise. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  as  usual,  and  the  cong-reg-ation  was 
dismissed,  many  ling-ering-  to  indulg-e  their  curiosity  with  a  more  fixed 
look  at  the  two  criminals,  who  now,  as  well  as  their  g-uards,  rose  up,  as 
if  to  depart  when  the  crowd  should  permit  them.  A  murmur  of  com- 
passion was  heard  to  pervade  the  spectators,  the  more  g-eneral,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  the  alleviating-  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  when  all  at  once, 
Wilson,  who,  we  have  noticed,  was  a  very  strong-  man,  seized  two  of  the 
soldiers,  one  with  each  hand,  and  calling-  at  the  same  time  to  his  com- 
panion, *  Run,  Geordie,  run  !'  threw  himself  on  a  third,  and  fastened  his 
teeth  on  the  collar  of  his  coat.  Robertson  stood  for  a  second  as  if 
thunderstruck,  and  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  escape ; 
but  the  cry  of  '  Run,  run,'  being"  echoed  from  many  around,  whose 
feeling"s  surprised  them  into  a  very  natural  interest  in  his  behalf,  he 
shook  off  the  g-rasp  of  the  remaining-  soldier,  threw  himself  over  the 
pew,  mixed  with  the  dispersing  cong-reg-ation,  none  of  whom  felt  inclined 
to  stop  a  poor  wretch  taking-  this  last  chance  for  his  life,  g-ained  the  door 
of  the  church,  and  was  lost  to  all  pursuit. 

The  g-enerous  intrepidity  which  Wilson  had  displayed  on  this  occasion 
aug-mented  the  feeling-  of  compassion  which  attended  his  fate.  The 
public,  where  their  own  prejudices  are  not  concerned,  are  easily  eng-ag-ed 
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on  the  side  of  disinterestedness  and  humanity,  admired  Wilsor's  be- 
haviour, and  rejoiced  in  Robertson's  esscape.  This  g-eneral  feehng-  was 
so  great,  that  it  excited  a  vag-ue  report  that  Wilson  would  be  rescued  at 
the  place  of  execution,  either  by  the  mob  or  by  some  of  his  old  associates, 
or  by  some  second  extraordinary  and  unexpected  exertion  of  streng-th  and 
courag-e  on  his  own  part.  The  magistrates  thoug-ht  it  their  duty  to 
provide  ag-ainst  the  possibility  of  disturbance.  They  ordered  out,  for 
protection  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  the  g-reater  part  of  their 
own  City  Guai'd,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Porteous,  a  man  whose 
name  became  too  memorable  from  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  the 
day  and  subsequent  events. 

Captain  John  Porteous,  a  name  memorable  in  the  traditions  of  Edin- 
burg-h,  as  well  as  in  the  records  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  was  the  son 
of  a  citizen  of  Edinburg-h,  who  endeavoured  to  breed  him  up  to  his  own 
mechanical  trade.  The  youth,  however,  had  a  wild  and  irreclaimable 
propensity  to  dissipation,  which  finally  sent  him  to  serve  in  the  corps 
long-  maintained  in  the  service  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  called  the 
Scotch-Dutch.  Here  he  learned  military  disciphne;  and,  returning" 
afterwards,  in  the  course  of  an  idle  and  wandering-  life,  to  his  native 
city,  his  services  were  required  by  the  mag-istrates  of  Edinburg-h  in  the 
disturbed  year  1715,  for  disciplining-  their  City  Guard,  in  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  received  a  captain's  commission.  It  was  only  by  his 
military  skill,  and  an  alert  and  resolute  character,  that  he  merited  this 
promotion,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  proflig-ate  habits,  an  un- 
natural son,  and  a  brutal  husband.  He  was,  however,  useful  in  his 
station,  and  his  harsh  and  fierce  habits  rendered  him  formidable  to 
rioters  or  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

The  corps  in  which  he  held  his  command  is,  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say  zvas,  a  body  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers, 
divided  into  three  companies,  and  reg-ularly  armed,  clothed,  and  em- 
bodied. It  was  chiefly  veterans  who  enlisted  in  this  corps,  having-  the 
benefit  of  working-  at  their  trades  when  they  were  off  duty.  These  men 
had  the  charg-e  of  preserving-  public  order,  repressing-  riots  and  street 
robberies,  and  attending-  on  all  public  occasions  where  confusion  or. 
popular  disturbance  mig-ht  be  expected.  Poor  Ferg-uson,  whose  irreg-u- 
larities  sometimes  led  him  into  unpleasant  rencontres  with  these  military 
conservators  of  public  order,  and  who  mentions  them  so  often  that  he 
may  be  termed  their  poet  laureate,  thus  admonishes  his  readers,  warned 
doubtless  by  his  own  experience : 

'  Glide  folk,  as  ye  come  frae  the  fair. 
Bide  yont  frae  this  hlack  squad  . 
There's  nae  sic  savages  elsewhere 
Allowed  to  wear  cockad.' 

In  fact,  the  soldiers  of  the  City  Guard,  being-,   as  we  have  said,  in 
g-eneral,  discharg-ed  veterans,  who  had  strength  enoug-h  remaining-  for 
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this  municipal  duty,  and  being-,  moreover,  in  g-eneral  Highlanders,  were 
neither  by  birth,  education,  or  former  habits,  trained  to  endure  with 
much  patience  the  insults  of  the  rabble,  or  the  provoking-  petulance  of 
truant  schoolboys,  and  idle  debauchees  of  all  descriptions,  with  whom 
their  occupation  broug-ht  them  into  contact.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tempers  of  the  poor  old  fellows  were  soured  by  the  indig-nities  with 
which  the  mob  disting-uished  them  on  many  occasions,  and  frequently 
mig-ht  have  required  the    soothing-  strains  of  the  poet  we  havt      st 

quoted — 

*  O  soldiers  '   for  your  ain  dear  sakes, 
For  Scotland's  love,  the  Land  o'  Cakes, 
Gie  not  her  bairns  sic  deadly  paiks, 

Nor  be  sae  rude, 
Wi'  firelock  or  Lochaber  axe. 

As  spill  their  blood  !' 

On  all  occasions  when  holiday  Hcenses  some  riot  and  irregularity,  a 
skirmish  with  these  veterans  was  a  favourite  recreation  with  the  rabble  of 
Edinburg-h.  These  pag-es  may  perhaps  see  the  lig-ht  when  many  have  in 
fresh  recollection  such  onsets  as  we  allude  to.  But  the  venerable  corps, 
with  whom  the  contention  was  held,  may  now  be  considered  as  totally 
extinct.  Of  late  the  g-radual  diminution  of  these  civic  soldiers  reminds 
one  of  the  abatement  of  King-  Lear's  hundred  knig-hts.  The  edicts  of 
each  succeeding"  set  of  mag-istrates  have,  hke  those  of  Goneril  and 
Reg-an,  diminished  this  venerable  band  with  the  similar  question, 
♦  What  need  we  five-and-twenty  ? — ten  ? — or  five  ?'  And  it  is  now 
nearly  come  to.  'What  need  one?'  A  spectre  may  be  indeed  here  and 
there  still  be  seen  of  an  old  g-rey-headed  and  g-rey-bearded  Hig-hlander, 
with  war-worn  features,  but  bent  double  by  ag-e;  dressed  in  an  old- 
fashioned  cocked-hat,  bound  with  white  tape  instead  of  silver  lace  ;  and 
in  coat  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  a  muddy-coloured  red,  bearing-  in  his 
withered  hand  an  ancient  weapon,  called  a  Lochaber-axe,  a  long  pole 
namely,  with  an  axe  at  the  extremity  and  a  hook  at  the  back  of  the 
hatchet.  Such  a  phantom  of  former  days  still  creeps,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, round  the  statue  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  Parliament 
Square,  as  if  the  image  of  a  Stuart  were  the  last  refuge  for  any  memorial 
of  our  ancient  manners ;  and  one  or  two  others  are  supposed  to  glide 
around  the  door  of  the  guard-house  assigned  to  them  ia  the  Lucken- 
booths,  when  their  ancient  refuge  in  the  High-street  was  laid  low.  But 
the  fate  of  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  friends  and  executors  is  so  un- 
certain, that  the  narrative  containing  these  frail  memorials  of  the  old 
Town  Guard  of  Edinburgh,  who,  with  their  grim  and  valiant  corporal, 
John  Dhu,  (the  fiercest  looking  fellow  I  ever  saw,)  were,  in  my  boyhood, 
the  alternate  terror  and  derision  of  the  petulant  brood  of  the  High 
School,  may  perhaps  only  come  to  light  when  all  memory  of  the  in- 
stitution  has  faded  away,    and  then    serve  as  an  illustration  of  Kay's 
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caricatures,  who  has  preserved  the  features  of  some  of  their  heroes.  In 
the  preceding-  g-eneration,  when  there  was  a  perpetual  alarm  for  the  plots 
and  activity  of  the  Jacobites,  some  pains  was  taken  by  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburg-h  to  keep  this  corps,  though  composed  always  of  such  materials 
as  we  have  noticed,  in  a  more  effective  state  than  was  afterwards  judged 
necessary,  when  their  most  dangerous  service  was  to  skirmish  with  the 
rabble  on  the  king's  birth-day.  They  were,  therefore,  more  the  objects 
of  hatred,  and  less  that  of  scorn,  than  they  were  afterwards  accounted. 

To  Captain  John  Porteous,  the  honour  of  his  command  and  of  his 
corps  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  high  interest  and  importance. 
He  was  exceedingly  incensed  against  Wilson  for  the  affront  which  he 
construed  him  to  have  put  upon,  his  soldiers,  in  the  effort  he  made  for 
the  liberation  of  his  companion,  and  expressed  himself  most  ardently  on 
the  subject.  He  was  no  less  indignant  at  the  report,  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  rescue  Wilson  himself  from  the  gallows,  and  uttered  many 
threats  and  imprecations  upon  that  subject,  w^hich  were  afterwards  re- 
membered to  his  disadvantage.  In  fact,  if  a  good  deal  of  determination 
and  promptitude  rendered  Porteous,  in  one  respect,  fit  to  command 
guards  designed  to  suppress  popular  commotion,  he  seems,  on  the 
other,  to  have  been  disqualified  for  a  charge  so  delicate,  by  a  hot  and 
surly  temper,  always  too  ready  to  come  to  blows  and  violence ;  a  cha- 
racter void  of  principle;  and  a  disposition  to  regard  the  rabble,  who 
seldom  failed  to  regale  him  and  his  soldiers  with  some  marks  of  their 
displeasure,  as  declared  enemies^  upon  whom  it  was  natural  and  justi- 
fiable that  he  should  seek  opportunities  of  vengeance.  Being,  however, 
the  most  active  and  trust-worthy  among  the  captains  of  the  City  Guard, 
he  was  the  person  to  whom  the  magistrates  entrusted  the  command  of 
the  soldiers  appointed  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  time  of  Wilson's  execu- 
tion. He  was  ordered  to  guard  the  gallows  and  scaffold,  with  about 
eighty  men,  all  the  disposable  force  that  could  be  spared  for  that  duty. 

But  the  magistrates  took  farther  precautions,  which  affected  Porteous's 
pride  very  deeply.  They  requested  the  assistance  of  part  of  a  regular 
infantry  regiment,  not  to  attend  upon  the  execution,  but  to  remain 
drawn  up  upon  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  during  the  time  that  it 
went  forward,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  multitude,  in  case  they  should 
be  disposed  to  be  unruly,  with  a  display  of  force  which  could  not  be 
resisted  without  desperation.  It  may  sound  ridiculous  in  our  ears,  con- 
sidering the  fallen  state  of  this  ancient  civic  corps,  that  its  officer  should 
have  felt  punctiliously  jealous  of  its  honour.  Yet  so  it  was.  Captain 
Porteous  resented,  as  an  indignity,  the  fetching  of  the  Welsh  fusileers 
within  the  city,  and  into  a  street  where  no  drums  but  his  own  were 
allowed  to  be  struck,  without  the  special  command  or  permission  of  the 
magistrates.  As  he  could  not  show  his  ill  humour  to  his  patrons  the 
magistrates,  it  increased  his  indignation  and  his  desire  to  be  revenged  on 
the  unfortunate  criminal  Wilson,  and  all  who  favoured  him.     These  in- 
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ternal  emotions  of  jealousy  and  rag-e  wroug-ht  a  chang-e  on  the  man's 
mien  and  bearing-,  visible  to  all  who  saw  him  on  the  fatal  morning*  when 
Wilson  was  appointed  to  suffer.  Porteous's  ordinary  appearance  was 
rather  favourable.  He  was  about  the  middle  size,  stout,  and  well  made, 
having"  a  military  air,  and  yet  rather  a  g-entle  and  mild  countenance. 
His  complexion  was  brown,  his  face  somewhat  fretted  with  the  scars  of 
the  small-pox,  his  eyes  rather  languid  than  keen  or  fierce.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  it  seemed  to  those  who  saw  him  as  if  he  were 
ag-itated  by  some  evil  demon.  His  step  was  irregular,  his  voice  hollow 
and  broken,  his  countenance  pale,  his  eyes  staring*  and  wild,  his  speech 
imperfect  and  confused,  and  his  whole  appearance  so  disordered,  that 
many  remarked  he  seemed  to  be  fey,  a  Scottish  expression,  meaning*  the 
state  of  those  who  are  driven  on  to  their  impending*  fate  by  the  strong* 
impulse  of  some  irresistible  necessity. 

One  part  of  his  conduct  was  truly  diabolical,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not 
been  exaggerated  by  the  general  prejudice  entertained  ag*ainst  his 
memory.  When  Wilson,  the  unhappy  criminal,  was  delivered  to  him  by 
the  keeper  of  the  prison,  in  order  that  he  might  be  conducted  to  the 
place  of  execution,  Porteous,  not  satisfied  with  the  usual  precautions  to 
prevent  escape,  ordered  him  to  be  manacled.  This  might  be  justifiable 
from  the  character  and  bodily  strength  of  the  malefactor,  as  well  as 
from  the  apprehensions  so  generally  entertained  of  an  expected  rescue. 
But  the  handcuffs  which  were  produced  being*  found  too  small  for  the 
wrists  of  a  man  so  big-boned  as  Wilson,  Porteous  proceeded  with  his 
own  hands,  and  by  great  exertion  of  strength,  to  force  them  till  they 
clasped  together,  to  the  exquisite  torture  of  the  unhappy  criminal. 
Wilson  remonstrated  against  such  barbarous  usage,  declaring  that  the 
pain  distracted  his  thoughts  from  the  subjects  of  meditation  proper  to  his. 
unhappy  condition. 

'  it  signifies  little,'  replied  Captain  Porteous ;  *  your  pain  will  be  soon 
at  an  end.' 

'  Your  cruelty  is  great,'  answered  the  sufferer.  '  You  know  not  how 
soon  you  yourself  may  have  occasion  to  ask  the  mercy,  which  you  are 
now  refusing  to  a  fellow  creature.     May  God  forgive  you.' 

These  words,  long*  afterwards  quoted  and  remembered,  were  all  that 
passed  between  Porteous  and  his  prisoner;  but  as  they  took  air,  and 
became  known  to  the  people,  they  greatly  increased  the  popular  com- 
passion for  Wilson,  and  excited  a  proportionate  degree  of  indignation 
against  Porteous ;  against  whom,  as  strict,  and  even  violent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  unpopular  ofiice,  the  common  people  had  some  real,  and 
many  imaginary  causes  of  complaint. 

When  the  painful  procession  was  completed,  and  Wilson,  with  the 
esc;»rt,  had  arrived  at  the  scaffold  in  the  Grassmarket,  there  appeared 
no  signs  of  that  attempt  to  rescue  him  which  had  occasioned  such  pre- 
cautions.    The  multitude,  in  general,  looked  on  with  deeper  interest  than 
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at  ordinary  executions  ;  and  there  mig-ht  be  seen,  on  the  countenances  of 
many,  a  stern  and  indig-nant  expression,  Hke  that  with  which  the  ancient 
Cameronians  mig-ht  be  supposed  to  witness  the  execution  of  their 
brethren,  who  g-lorified  the  covenant  upon  the  same  occasion,  and  at  the 
same  spot.  But  there  was  no  attempt  at  violence.  Wilson  himself 
seemed  disposed  to  hasten  over  the  space  that  divided  time  from  eternity. 
The  devotions  proper  and  usual  on  such  occasions  were  no  sooner 
finished  than  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law  was 
executed. 

He  had  been  suspended  on  the  g-ibbet  so  long-  as  to  be  totally  deprived 
of  life,  when  at  once,  as  if  occasioned  by  some  newly- received  impulse, 
there  arose  a  tumult  among-  the  multitude.  Many  stones  were  thrown  at 
Porteous  and  his  g-uards ;  some  mischief  was  done ;  and  the  mob  con- 
tinually to  press  forward  with  whoops,  shrieks,  howls,  and  exclamations. 
A  young  fellow,  with  a  sailor's  cap  slouched  over  his  face,  sprung-  on  the 
scaffold,  and  cut  the  rope  by  which  the  criminal  was  suspended.  Others 
approached  to  carry  off  the  body,  either  to  secure  for  it  a  decent  g-rave. 
or  to  try,  perhaps,  some  means  of  resuscitation.  Captain  Porteous  was 
wroug-ht  by  this  appearance  of  insurrection  ag-ainst  his  authority  into  a 
rag-e  so  headlong-  as  made  him  forg-et,  that,  the  sentence  having-  been 
fully  executed,  it  was  his  duty  not  to  eng-ag-e  in  hostilities  with  the  mis- 
g-uided  multitude,  but  to  draw  off  his  men  as  fast  as  possible.  He  sprung 
from  the  scaffold,  snatched  a  musket  from  one  of  his  soldiers,  com- 
manded the  party  to  g-ive  fire,  and,  as  several  eye-witnesses  concurred  in 
swearing-,  set  them  the  example  by  discharging-  his  piece,  and  shooting-  a 
man  dead  on  the  spot.  Several  soldiers  obeyed  his  command  or  followed 
his  example ;  six  or  seven  people  were  slain,  and  a  great  many  were  hurt 
and  wounded. 

After  this  act  of  violence,  the  captain  proceeded  to  withdraw  his  men 
towards  their  guard-house  in  the  High-Street.  The  mob  were  not  so 
much  intimidated  as  incensed  by  what  had  been  done.  They  pursued 
the  soldiers  with  execrations,  accompanied  by  vollies  of  stones.  As  they 
pressed  on  them,  the  rear-most  soldiers  turned,  and  again  fired  with  fatal 
aim  and  execution.  It  is  not  accurately  known  whether  Porteous;  com- 
manded this  second  act  of  violence  ;  but  of  course  the  odium  of  the 
whole  transactions  of  the  fatal  day  attached  to  him,  and  to  him  alone. 
He  arrived  at  the  guard-house,  dismissed  his  soldiers,  and  went  to 
make  his  report  to  the  magistrates  concerning  the  unfortunate  events  of 
the  day. 

Apparently  by  this  time  Captain  Porteous  had  begun  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  his  own  conduct,  and  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the 
magistrates  was  such  as  to  make  him  still  more  anxious  to  gloss  it  over. 
He  denied  that  he  had  given  orders  to  fire ;  he  denied  he  had  fired  with 
his  own  hand ;  he  even  produced  the  fusee,  which  he  carried  as  an  officer, 
for  examination ;  it  was  found  still  loaded.      Of  three  cartrido-es  which  he 
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was  seen  to  put  in  his  pouch  that  morning-,  two  were  still  there ;  a  white 
handkerchief  was  thrust  into  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  and  returned  un- 
soiled  or  blackened.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  he  had  not  used  his 
own  piece,  but  had  been  seen  to  take  one  from  a  soldier.  Among-  the 
many  who  had  been  killed  and  wounded  by  the  unhappy  fire,  there  were 
several  of  better  rank ;  for  even  the  humanity  of  such  soldiers  as  fired 
over  the  heads  of  the  mere  rabble  around  the  scaffold,  proved  in  some 
instances  fatal  to  persons  who  were  stationed  in  windows,  or  observed 
the  melancholy  scene  from  a  distance.  The  voice  of  public  indig-nation 
was  loud  and  g-eneral;  and,  ere  men's  tempers  had  time  to  cool,  the 
trial  of  Captain  Porteous  took  place  before  the  Hig-h  Court  of  Justiciar}\ 
After  a  long  and  patient  hearing-,  the  jury  had  the  difficult  duty  of 
balancing-  the  positive  evidence  of  many  persons,  and  those  of  re- 
spectability, who  deposed  positively  to  the  prisoner's  commanding-  his 
soldiers  to  fire,  and  himself  firing-  his  piece,  of  which  some  swore  that 
they  saw  the  smoke  and  flash,  and  beheld  a  man  drop  at  whom  it  was 
pointed,  with  the  neg-ative  testimony  of  others,  who,  thoug-h  well  stationed 
for  seeing-  what  had  passed,  neither  heard  Porteous  g-ive  orders  to  fire, 
nor  saw  him  fire  himself ;  but,  on  the  contrar}',  averred  that  the  first 
shot  was  fired  by  a  soldier  who  stood  close  by  him.  A  g-reat  part  of  his 
defence  was  also  founded  on  the  turbulence  of  the  mob,  which  witnesses, 
according-  to  their  feelings,  their  predilections,  and  their  opportunities  of 
observation,  represented  difi'erently;  some  describing-  as  a  formidable 
riot,  what  others  represented  as  a  trifling-  disturbance,  such  as  always 
used  to  take  place  on  the  like  occasions,  when  the  executioner  of  the 
law,  and  the  men  commissioned  to  protect  him  in  his  task,  were  g-ene- 
rally  exposed  to  some  indig-nities.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  sufficiently 
shows  how  the  evidence  preponderated  in  their  minds.  It  declared  that 
John  Porteous  fired  a  g-un  among-  the  people  assembled  at  the  execution ; 
that  he  g-ave  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  fire,  by  which  many  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  prisoner  and  his 
guard  had  been  wounded  and  beaten,  by  stones  thrown  at  them  by  the 
multitude.  Upon  this  verdict,  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  passed  sentence 
of  death  against  Captain  John  Porteous,  adjudging  him,  in  the  common 
form,  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  the  common  place  of  execution,  on 
Wednesday,  Sth  September,  1736,  and  all  his  moveable  property  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  king's  use,  according  to  the  Scottish  law  in  cases  of 
wilful  murder. 

On  the  day  when  the  unhappy  Porteous  was  expected  to  sufi'er  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  the  place  of  execution,  extensive  as  it  is,  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  There  was  not  a  window  in  all  the  lofty 
tenements  around  it,  or  in  the  steep  and  crooked  street  called  the  Bow, 
by  which  the  fatal  procession  was  to  descend  from  the  High-Street, 
which  was  not  absolutely  filled  with  spectators.  The  uncommon  height 
and  antique  appearance  of  these  houses,  some  of  which  were  formerly  the 
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property  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  the  Knig-hts  of  St.  John,  and  still 
exhibit  on  their  fronts  and  g-ables  the  iron  cross  of  those  orders,  g-ave 
additional  effect  to  a  scene  in  itself  so  striking-.  The  area  of  the  Grass- 
market  resembled  a  hug-e  dark  lake  or  sea  of  human  heads,  in  the  centre 
of  which  arose  the  fatal  tree,  tall,  black,  and  ominous,  from  which 
dangled  the  deadly  halter.  Every  object  takes  interest  from  its  uses  and 
associations,  and  the  erect  beam  and  empty  noose,  thing-s  so  simple  in 
themselves,  became  objects,  on  such  an  occasion,  of  terror  and  of 
solemn  interest. 

Amid  so  numerous  an  assembly  there  was  scarce  a  word  spoken,  save 
in  whispers.  The  thirst  of  veng-eance  was  in  some  degree  allayed  by  its 
supposed  certainty;  and  even  the  populace,  with  deeper  feehng-  than 
they  are  wont  to  entertain,  suppressed  all  clamorous  exultation,  and  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  the  scene  of  retaliation  in  triumph,  silent  and  decent, 
thoug-h  stern  and  relentless.  It  seemed  as  if  the  depth  of  their  hatred 
to  the  unfortunate  criminal  despised  to  display  itself  in  any  thing-  resem- 
bling- the  more  noisy  current  of  their  ordinary  feeling-s.  Had  a  strang-er 
consulted  only  the  evidence  of  his  ears,  he  might  have  supposed  that 
so  vast  a  multitude  were  assembled  for  some  purpose  which  affected 
them  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  stilled  those  noises  v/hich,  upon  all 
ordinar}'  occasions,  arise  from  such  a  concourse ;  but  if  he  g-azed  upon 
their  faces,  he  would  have  been  instantly  undeceived.  The  compressed 
lip,  the  bent  brow,  the  stern  and  flashing-  eye  of  almost  every  one  on 
whom  he  gazed,  conveyed  the  expression  of  men  come  to  glut  their 
sight  with  triumphant  revenge.  It  is  probable  that  the  appearance  of 
the  criminal  might  have  somewhat  changed  the  temper  of  the  populace 
in  his  favour,  and  that  they  might  in  the  moment  of  death  have  forgiven 
the  man  against  whom  their  resentment  had  been  so  fiercely  heated.  It 
had,  however,  been  destined,  that  the  mutability  of  their  sentiments  was 
not  to  be  exposed  to  this  trial. 

The  usual  hour  for  producing  the  criminal  had  been  past  for  many 
minutes,  yet  the  spectators  observed  no  symptom  of  his  appearance. 
*  Would  they  venture  to  defraud  public  justice  ?'  was  the  question 
which  men  began  anxiously  to  ask  at  each  other.  The  first  answer  in 
every  case  was  bold  and  positive.  '  They  dare  not.'  But  when  the 
point  was  farther  canvassed,  other  opinions  were  entertained,  and  various 
causes  of  doubt  w-ere  suggested.  Porteous  had  been  a  favourite  officer 
of  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  which,  being  a  numerous  and  fluctuating 
body,  requires  for  its  support  a  degree  of  energy  in  its  functionaries, 
which  the  individuals  who  compose  it  cannot  at  all  times  alike  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  in  their  own  persons.  It  was  remembered,  that  in  the 
Information  for  Porteous,  (the  paper,  namely,  in  which  his  case  was 
stated  to  the  judges  of  the  criminal  court),  he  had  been  described  by  his 
counsel  as  the  person  on  whom  the  magistrates  chiefly  relied  in  all 
emergencies  of  uncommon  difficulty.     It  was  argued  too,  that  his  conduct 
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upon  the  unhappy  occasion  of  Wilson's  execution,  was  capable  of  being* 
attributed  to  an  imprudent  excess  of  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  a 
motive  for  which  those  under  whose  authority  he  acted  mig-ht  be  supposed 
to  have  great  sympathy.  And  as  these  considerations  mig-ht  move  the 
mag-istrates  to  make  a  favourable  representation  of  Porteous's  case,  there 
were  not  wanting*  others  in  the  hig-her  departments  of  g-overnment, 
which  would  make  such  sug-g-estions  favourably  listened  to. 

The  mob  of  Edinburg-h,  when  thoroug-hly  excited,  had  been  at  all  times 
one  of  the  fiercest  v>^hich  could  be  found  in  Europe ;  and  of  late  years 
they  had  risen  repeatedly  ag-ainst  the  g-overnment,  and  sometimes  not 
without  success.  They  were  conscious,  therefore,  that  they  were  no 
favourites  with  the  rulers  of  the  period,  and  that  if  Captain  Porteous's 
violence  was  not  altog-ether  reg-arded  as  g-ood  service,  it  mig-ht  certainly 
be  thoug-ht,  that  to  visit  it  with  a  capital  punishment  would  render  it 
both  delicate  and  dang-erous  for  future  officers,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
to  act  with  effect  in  repressing-  tumults.  There  is  also  a  natural  feeling-, 
on  the  part  of  all  members  of  g-overnment,  for  the  g-eneral  maintenance 
of  authority ;  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely,  that  what  to  the  relatives  of  the 
sufferers  appeared  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  massacre,  should  be  other- 
wise viewed  in  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's.  It  mig-ht  be  there  supposed, 
that,  upon  the  whole  matter.  Captain  Porteous  was  in  the  exercise  of  a 
trust  deleg-ated  to  him  by  the  lawful  civil  authority ;  that  he  had  been 
assaulted  by  the  populace,  and  several  of  his  men  hurt;  and  that,  in 
finally  repelling-  force  by  force,  his  conduct  could  be  fairly  imputed  to  no 
other  motive  than  self-defence  in  the  discharg-e  of  his  duly. 

These  considerations,  of  themselves  very  powerful,  induced  the 
spectators  to  apprehend  the  possibility  of  a  reprieve ;  and  to  the  various 
causes  which  mig-ht  interest  the  rulers  in  his  favour,  the  lower  part  of 
the  rabble  added  one  which  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  their  com- 
prehension. It  was  averred,  in  order  to  increase  the  odium  ag-ainst 
Porteous,  that  while  he  repressed  with  the  utmost  severity  the  slig-htest 
excesses  of  the  poor,  he  not  only  overlooked  the  licence  of  the  young- 
nobles  and  g-entry,  but  was  very  willing-  to  lend  them  the  countenance 
of  his  official  authority,  in  execution  of  such  loose  pranks  as  it  was 
chiefly  his  duty  to  have  restrained.  This  suspicion,  which  was  perhaps 
much  exag-g-erated,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  populace ; 
and  when  several  of  the  hig-her  rank  joined  in  a  petition,  recommending- 
Porteous  to  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  it  was  g-enerally  supposed  he  owed 
their  favour  not  to  any  conviction  of  the  hardship  of  his  case,  but  to 
the  fear  of  losing-  a  convenient  accomplice  in  their  debaucheries.  It  is 
scarce  necessary  to  say  how  much  this  suspicion  aug-mented  the  people's 
detestation  of  this  obnoxious  criminal,  as  well  as  their  fear  of  his 
escaping  the  sentence  pronounced  ag-ainst  him. 

While  these  arg-uments  were  stated  and  replied  to,  and  canvassed  and 
supported,  the  hitherto  silent  expectation  of  the  people  became  chang-ed 
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into  that  deep  and  ag-itating-  murmur,  which  is  sent  forth  by  the  ocean 
before  the  tempest  beg-ins    to  howl.     The  crowded  populace,  as  if  the 
motions   had   corresponded   with   the    unsettled    state   of   their   minds 
fluctuated  to   and  fro   without  any  visible  cause   of  impulse,   like  the 
ag-itation  of  the  waters,  called  by  sailors  the  ground-swell.     The  news 
which  the  mag-istrates  had  almost  hesitated  to  communicate  to  them! 
were  at  leng-th  announced,   and   spread  among-  the   spectators  with  a 
rapidity  like  lig-htning-.     A  reprieve  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office 
under  the  hand  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  had  arrived,   inti- 
matmg-  the  pleasure  of  Queen  Caroline,  (regent  of  the  king-dom  during- 
the  absence  of  Georg-e  II.  on  the  continent,)  that  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  ag-ainst  John  Porteous,  late  Captain-lieu- 
tenant of  the  City  Guard  of  Edinburgh,  present  prisoner  in  the  tolbooth 
of  that  city,  be  respited  for  six  weeks  from  the  time  appointed  for  his 
execution. 

The  assembled  spectators,  of  almost  all  degrees,  whose  minds  had  been 
wound  up  to  the  pitch  which  we  have  described,   uttered  a  g-roan    or 
rather  a  roar  of  indignation  and  disappointed  reveng-e,   similar  to  ihat 
of  a  tiger  from  whom  his  meal  has  been  rent  by  his  keeper  when  he  was 
just  about  to  devour  it.     This  fierce  exclamation  seemed  to  forbode  some 
immediate  explosion  of  popular  resentment,  and,  in  fact,  such  had  been 
expected  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  necessary  measures  had  been  taken 
to  repress  it.      But  the  shout  was  not  repeated;  nor  did  any  sudden 
tumult  ensue,  such  as  it  seemed  to  announce.     The  populace  seemed  to 
be  ashamed  of  having  expressed  their  disappointment  in  a  vain  clamour 
and  the  sound  chang-ed,  not  into  the  silence  which  had  preceded  the 
arrival  of  these  stunning-  news,  but  into  stifled  muttering-s,  which  each 
groupe  maintained  among-  themselves,  and  which  were  blended  into  one 
deep  and  hoarse  murmur  which  floated  above  the  assembly.      Yet  still 
though  all   expectation  of  the  execution  was  over,   the  mob  remained 
assembled,  stationary,  as  it  were,  through  very  resentment,  gazin-on  the 
preparations  for  death,  which  had  now  been  made  in  vain,  and  stimulating 
their  feehngs,  by  recalling-  the  various  claims  which  Wilson  mig-ht  have 
had  on  royal  mercy,  from  the  mistaken   motives  on  which  he  acted    as 
well  as  from  the  generosity  he  had  displayed  towards  his  accomplice. 
This  n^an.    they  said,-'  the  brave,   the  resolute,    the  generous,  was 
executed  to  death  without  mercy  for  stealing  a  purse  of  g-old,  which  in 
some  sense  he  might  consider  as  a  fair  reprisal;  while  the  proflig-ate 
satellite,  who  took  advantage  of  a  trifling  tumult,  inseparable  from  such 
occasion   to  shed  the  blood  of  twenty  of  his  fellow-citizens,  is  deemed  a 
fitting:  object  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal   prerogative  of  mercy.     Is 
his  to  be  borne  ?-would  our  fathers  have  borne  it?     Are  not  we,  hke 
them,  Scotsmen  and  burghers  of  Edinburgh  ?' 

The  officers  of  justice  began  now  to  remove  the  scafibkl,  and  other 
preparations  which  had  been  made  for  the  execution,  in  hopes,  by  doin- 
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SO,  to  accelerate  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude.  The  measure  had 
the  desired  efFect ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  fatal  tree  been  unfixed  from  the 
large  stone  pedestal  or  socket  in  which  it  was  secured,  and  sunk  slowly 
down  upon  the  wain  intended  to  remove  it  to  the  place  where  it  was 
usually  deposited,  than  the  populace,  after  g-iving-  vent  to  their  feeling-s  in 
a  second  shout  of  rag-e  and  mortification,  beg-an  slowly  to  disperse  to 
their  usual  abodes  and  occupations. 

The  windows  were  in  like  manner  gradually  deserted,  and  groups  of 
the  more  decent  class  of  citizens  formed  themselves,  as  if  waiting  to 
return  homewards  when  the  streets  should  be  cleared  of  the  rabble. 
Contrary  to  what  is  frequently  the  case,  this  description  of  persons  agreed 
in  general  with  the  sentiments  of  their  inferiors,  and  considered  the 
cause  as  common  to  all  ranks.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  it  was 
by  no  means  amongst  the  lowest  class  of  the  spectators,  or  those  most 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  the  riot  at  Wilson's  execution,  that  the  fatal  fire 
of  Porteous's  soldiers  had  taken  effect.  Several  persons  were  killed  who 
were  looking  out  at  windows  at  the  scene,  who  could  not  of  course 
belong  to  the  rioters,  and  were  persons  of  decent  rank  and  condition. 
The  burghers,  therefore,  resenting  the  loss  which  had  fallen  on  their  own 
body,  and  proud  and  tenacious  of  their  rights,  as  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh have  at  all  times  been,  were  greatly  exasperated  at  the  unexpected 
respite  of  Captain  Porteous. 

It  was  noticed  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  more  particularly  remem- 
bered, that,  while  the  mob  were  in  the  act  of  dispersing,  several  indi- 
viduals were  seen  busily  passing  from  one  place  and  one  group  of  people 
to  another,  remaining  along  with  none,  but  whispering  for  a  little  time 
with  those  who  appeared  to  be  declaiming  most  violently  against  the 
conduct  of  government.  These  active  agents  had  the  appearance  of  men 
from  the  country,  and  were  generally  supposed  to  be  old  friends  and 
confederates  of  Wilson,  whose  minds  were  of  course  highly  excited 
against  Porteous. 

If,  however,  it  was  the  intention  of  these  men  to  stir  the  multitude  to 
any  sudden  act  of  mutiny,  it  seemed  for  the  time  to  be  fruitless.  The 
rabble,  as  well  as  the  more  decent  part  of  the  assembly,  dispersed,  and 
went  home  peaceably ;  and  it  was  only  by  observing  the  moody  discon- 
tent on  their  brows,  or  catching  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  they  held 
with  each  other,  that  a  stranger  could  estimate  the  state  of  their  minds. 
-  Among  others  who  witnessed  the  scene  was  a  Mr.  Butler,  who  had 
come  to  Edinburgh  on  this  day  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  an  unfortunate 
young  woman  confined  in  the  Tolbooth.  He  wandered  about  until  dusk, 
resolving  to  take  that  opportunity  of  seeing  his  young  friend ;  and,  when 
the  day  began  to  fade,  he  stood  before  the  Gothic  entrance  of  the  ancient 
prison,  which,  as  is  well  known  to  all  men,  rears  its  ancient  front  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  High-street,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  termination  to 
a  huge  pile  of  buildings  called  the  Luckenbooths,  which,  for  some  in- 
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conceivable  reason,  our  ancestors  have  jammed  into  the  midst  of  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  leaving-  for  passag-e  a  narrow  street  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  south,  into  which  the  prison  opens,  a  narrow  crooked 
lane,  winding-  betwixt  the  high  and  sombre  walls  of  the  Tolbooth  and  the 
adjacent  houses  on  the  one  side,  and  the  buttresses  and  projections  of 
the  old  Cathedral  upon  the  other. 

Butler  found  the  outer  turnkey,  a  tall  thin  old  man,  with  long-  silver 
hair,  in  the  act  of  locking-  the  outward  door  of  the  gaol.  He  addressed 
himself  to  this  person,  and  asked  admittance  to  Effie  Deans,  confined 
upon  accusation  of  child-murder.  The  turnkey  looked  at  him  earnestly, 
and,  civilly  touching-  his  hat  out  of  respect  to  Butler's  black  coat  and 
clerical  appearance,  replied,  '  It  was  impossible  any  one  could  be  admitted 
at  present.' 

'You  shut  up  earher  than  usual,  probably  on  account  of  Captain 
Porteous's  affair  ?'  said  Butler. 

The  turnkey,  with  the  true  mystery  of  a  person  in  office,  g-ave  two 
grave  nods,  and  withdrawing-  from  the  wards  a  ponderous  key  of  about 
two  feet  in  length,  he  proceeded  to  shut  a  strong-  plate  of  steel,  which 
folded  down  above  the  key-hole,  and  was  secured  by  a  steel- spring-  and 
catch.  Butler  stood. still  instinctively  while  the  door  was  made  fast,  and 
then  looking-  at  his  watch,  walked  briskly  up  the  street. 

Having-  wasted  more  time  in  a  second  fruitless  attempt  to  seek  out  his 
legal  friend  and  adviser,  he  thought  it  time  to  leave  the  city  and  return 
to  his  place  of  residence,  in  a  small  villag-e,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to 
the  southward  of  Edinburgh.  The  metropolis  was  at  this  time  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  high  wall,  with  battlements  and  flanking-  projections  at 
intervals,  and  the  access  was  through  g-ates,  called  in  the  Scottish  lan- 
g-uage  ports,  which  were  regularly  shut  at  nig-ht.  A  small  fee  to  the 
keepers  would  indeed  procure  egress  and  ingress  at  any  time,  through  a 
wicket  left  for  that  purpose  in  the  large  gate,  but  it  was  of  some  import- 
ance to  a  man  so  poor  as  Butler,  to  avoid  even  this  slight  pecuniary 
mulct ;  and  fearing-  he  might  be  near  the  hour  of  shutting-  the  g-ates,  he 
made  for  that  to  which  he  found  himself  nearest,  although,  by  doing-  so, 
he  somewhat  lengthened  his  walk  homewards.  Bristo-port  was  that  by 
which  his  direct  road  lay,  but  the  West-port,  which  leads  out  of  the 
Grass-market,  was  the  nearest  of  the  city  gates  to  the  place  where  he 
found  himself,  and  to  that,  therefore,  he  directed  his  course.  He 
reached  the  port  in  ample  time  to  pass  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  enter 
a  suburb  called  Portsburgh,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  lower  order  of 
citizens  and  mechanics.     Here  he  was  unexpectedly  interrupted. 

He  had  not  g-one  far  frc«n  the  g-ate  before  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
drum,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  met  a  number  of  persons,  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  whole  front  of  the  street,  and  form  a  considerable  mass 
behind,  moving-  with  g-reat  speed  towards  the  gate  he  had  just  come 
from,  and  having-  in  front  of  them  a  drum  beating  to  arms.     While  he 
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considered  how  he  should  escape  a  party,  assembled,  as  it  mig*ht  be  pre- 
sumed, for  no  lawful  purpose,  they  came  full  on  him  and  stopped  him. 
'  Are  you  a  clergyman  ?'  one  questioned  him. 

Butler  replied  that  '  he  was  in  orders,  but  was  not  a  placed  minister.' 
'  It's  Mr.  Butler  from  Libberton,'  said  a  voice  from  behind;  *  he'll 
discharg-e  the  duty  as  weel  as  ony  man.' 

*  You  must  turn  back  with  us,  sir,'  said  the  first  speaker,  in  a  tone 
civil  but  peremptory. 

'  For  what  purpose,  g-entlemen  ?'  said  Mr.  Butler.  '  I  live  at  some 
distance  from  town — the  roads  are  unsafe  by  nig-ht — you  will  do  me  a 
serious  injury  by  stopping"  me.' 

*  You  shall  be  seen  safely  home — no  man  shall  touch  a  hair  of  your 
head — but  you  must,  and  shall  come  along-  with  us.' 

*  I  would  it  were  a  dream  I  could  awaken  from,'  said  Butler  to  himself; 
but,  having-  no  means  to  oppose  the  violence  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  round  and  march  in  front  of  the 
rioters,  two  men  partly  supporting*  and  partly  holding-  him.  During-  this 
parley  the  insurg-ents  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  West-port, 
rushing-  upon  the  waiters  (so  the  people  were  called  who  had  the  charg-e 
of  the  g-ates),  and  possessing-  themselves  of  the  keys.  They  bolted  and 
barred  the  folding-  doors,  and  commanded  the  person,  whose  duty  it 
usually  was,  to  secure  the  wicket,  of  which  they  did  not  understand 
the  fastening-3.  The  man,  terrified  at  an  incident  so  totally  unexpected, 
was  unable  to  perform  his  usual  ofi^ice,  and  g-ave  the  matter  up,  after 
several  attempts.  The  rioters,  who  seemed  to  have  come  prepared  for 
every  emerg-ency,  called  for  torches,  by  the  lig-ht  of  which  they  nailed  up 
the  wicket  with  long-  nails,  which,  it  seemed  probable,  they  had  provided 
on  purpo  e. 

While  this  was  g-oing-  on,  Butler  could  not.  even  if  he  had  been  will- 
ino-.  have  avoided  making-  remarks  on  the  individuals  who  seemed  to 
lead  this  sing-ular  mob.  The  torch  lig-ht,  while  it  fell  on  their  forms  and 
left  him  in  the  shade,  g-ave  him  an  opportunity  to  do  so  w^ithout  their 
observing-  him.  Several  of  those  who  seemed  most  active  were  dressed 
in  sailors'  jackets,  trowsers,  and  sea  caps  ;  others  in  larg-e  loose-bodied 
great-coats,  and  slouched  hats  ;  and  there  were  several,  w^ho,  judg-ing- 
from  their  dress,  should  have  been  called  women,  whose  roug-h  deep 
voices,  uncommon  size,  and  masculine  deportment  and  mode  of  walking-, 
forbade  them  being-  so  interpreted.  They  moved  as  if  by  some  well- 
concerted  plan  of  arrang-ement.  They  had  sig-nals  by  which  they  knew, 
and  nicknames  by  which  they  disting-uished  each  other. 

The  next  object  of  these  hardy  insurg-ents  was  at  once  to  disarm  the 
City  Guard,  and  to  procure  arms  for  themselves ;  for  scarce  any  weapons 
but  staves  and  bludg-eons  had  been  yet  seen  among  them.  The  Guard- 
house was  a  long-,  low,  ug-ly  building-,  (removed  in  1787,)  which  to  a 
fanciful  imag-ination  mig-ht  have  sug-g-ested  the  idea  of  a  long  black  snail 
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crawling-  up  the  middle  of  the  Hig-h-street  and  deforming-  its  beautiful 
esplanade.  This  formidable  insurrection  had  been  so  unexpected,  that 
there  were  no  more  than  the  ordinary  Serjeant's  g-uard  of  the  city-corps 
upon  duty ;  even  these  were  without  any  supply  of  powder  and  ball ;  and 
sensible  enoug-h  what  had  raised  the  storm,  and  which  way  it  was  roll- 
ing-, could  hardly  be  supposed  very  desirous  to  expose  themselves  by  a 
vahant  defence  to  the  animosity  of  so  numerous  and  desperate  a  mob,  to 
whom  they  were  on  the  present  occasion  much  more  than  usually  ob- 
noxious. 

While  their  outposts  continued  thus  vig-ilant,  and  suffered  themselves 
neither  fr-om  fear  nor  curiosity  to  neg-lect  that  part  of  the  duty  assig-ned 
to  them,  and  while  the  main  g-uards  to  the  east  and  west  secured  them 
ag-ainst  interruption,  a  select  body  of  the  rioters  thundered  at  the  door 
of  the  g-aol,  and  demanded  instant  admission.  No  one  answered,  for 
the  outer  keeper  had  prudently  made  his  escape  with  the  keys  at  the 
commencement  of  the  riot,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  doors 
were  instantly  assailed  with  sledg-e-hammers,  iron-crows,  and  the  coulters 
of  ploug-hs,  ready  provided  for  the  purpose,  with  which  they  prized, 
heaved  and  battered  for  some  time  v^^ith  little  efifect,  the  door  being-  of 
double  oak  planks,  clenched  both  end-long-  and  athwart  with  broad- 
headed  nails,  and  so  hung-  and  secured  as  to  yield  to  no  means  of 
forcing-,  without  the  expenditure  of  much  time.  The  rioters,  however, 
seemed  determined  to  g-ain  admittance.  Gang-  after  g-ang-  relieved  each 
other  at  the  exercise,  for,  of  course,  only  a  few  could  work  at  a  time ; 
but  g-ang-  after  g-ang-  retired,  exhausted  with  their  violent  exertions, 
without  making-  much  prog-ress  in  forcing-  the  prison-door.  Butler  had 
been  led  up  near  to  this  the  principal  scene  of  action ;  so  near,  indeed, 
that  he  was  almost  deafened  by  the  unceasing-  clang-  of  the  heavy  forg-e- 
hammers  ag-ainst  the  iron-bound  portals  of  the  prison.  He  beg-an  to 
entertain  hopes,  as  the  task  seemed  protracted,  that  the  populace  mig-ht 
g-ive  it  over  in  despair,  or  that  some  rescue  mig-ht  arrive  to  disperse 
them.     There  was  a  moment  at  which  the  latter  seemed  probable. 

The  mag-istrates,  having-  assembled  their  officers,  and  some  of  the 
citizens  who  were  wilHng-  to  hazard  themselves  for  the  public  tranquillity, 
now  sallied  forth  from  the  tavern  where  they  held  their  sitting-,  and 
approached  the  point  of  dang-er.  Their  officers  went  before  them  with 
.inks  and  torches,  with  a  herald  to  read  the  riot-act,  if  necessary.  They 
easily  drove  before  them  the  outposts  and  videttes  of  the  rioters ;  but 
when  they  approached  the  line  of  g-uard  with  the  mob,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  the  conspirators,  had  drawn  across  the  street  in  the  front 
of  the  Luckenbooths,  they  were  received  with  an  unintermitted  volley  of 
stones,  and,  on  their  nearer  approach,  the  pikes,  bayonets,  and  Lochaber- 
axes,  of  which  the  populace  had  possessed  themselves,  were  presented 
ag-ainst  them.  One  of  their  ordinary  officers,  a  strong-  resolute  fellow, 
went  forward,  seized  a  rioter,  and  took  from  him  a  musket ;  but,  bein<'- 
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unsupported,  he  was  instantly  thrown  on  his  back  in  the  street,  and 
disarmed  in  his  turn.  The  officer  was  too  happy  to  be  permitted  to  rise 
and  run  away  without  receiving-  any  farther  injury ;  which  afforded 
another  remarkable  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  these  men  had  united 
a  sort  of  moderation  towards  all  others,  with  the  most  inflexible  in- 
veteracy ag-ainst  the  object  of  their  resentment.  The  mag-istrates,  after 
vain  attempts  to  make  themselves  heard  and  obeyed,  possessing-  no 
means  of  enforcing-  their  authority,  were  constrained  to  abandon  the  field 
to  the  rioters,  and  retreat  in  all  speed  from  the  showers  of  missiles  that 
whistled  around  their  ears. 

The  passive  resistance  of  the  Tolbooth  promised  to  do  more  to  baffle 
the  purpose  of  the  mob  than  the  active  interference  of  the  mag-istrates. 
The  heavy  sledge-hammers  continued  to  din  ag-ainst  it  without  inter- 
mission, and  with  a  noise  which,  echoed  from  the  lofty  building-s  around 
the  spot,  seemed  enoug-h  to  have  alarmed  the  g-arrison  in  the  Castle.  It 
was  circulated  among-  the  rioters,  that  the  troops  would  march  down  to 
disperse  them,  unless  they  could  execute  their  purpose  without  loss  of 
time;  or  that,  even  without  quitting-  the  fortress,  the  g-arrison  might 
obtain  the  same  end  by  throwing  a  bomb  or  two  upon  the  street 

Urged  by  such  motives  for  apprehension,  they  eagerly  relieved  each 
other  other  at  the  labour  of  assailing  the  Tolbooth  door ;  yet  such  was 
its  strength,  that  it  still  defied  their  efforts.  At  length,  a  voice  was 
heard  to  pronounce  the  words,  *  Try  it  with  fire.'  The  rioters,  v;ith  an 
unanimous  shout,  called  for  combustibles,  and  as  all  their  wishes  seemed 
to  be  instantly  supplied,  they  were  soon  in  possession  of  two  or  three 
empty  tar-barrels.  A  huge  red  glaring  bonfire  soon  arose  close  to  the 
door  of  the  prison,  sending  up  a  tall  column  of  smoke  and  flame  against 
its  antique  turrets  and  strongly  grated  windows,  and  illuminating  the 
ferocious  faces  and  wild  gestures  of  the  rioters  who  surrounded  the  place, 
as  well  as  the  pale  and  anxious  groups  of  those  who,  from  windows  in  the 
vicinage,  watched  the  progress  of  this  alarming  scene.  The  mob  fed  the 
fire  with  whatever  they  could  find  fit  for  the  purpose.  The  flames  roared 
and  crackled  among  the  heaps  of  nourishment  piled  on  the  fire,  and  a 
terrible  shout  soon  announced  that  the  door  had  kindled,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  !)eing  destroyed.  The  fire  was  suffered  to  decay,  but,  long  ere  it 
was  quite  extinguished,  the  most  forward  of  the  rioters  rushed,  in  their 
impatience,  one  after  another,  over  its  yet  smouldering  remains.  Thick 
showers  of  sparkles  rose  high  in  the  air,  as  man  after  man  bounded  over 
the  glowing  embers  and  disturbed  them  in  their  passage.  It  was  now 
obvious  to  Butler,  and  all  others  who  were  present,  that  the  rioters 
would  be  instantly  in  possession  of  their  victim,  and  have  it  in  their  power 
to  work  their  pleasure  upon  him,  whatever  that  might  be. 

The  unhappy  object  of  this  remarkable  disturbance  had  been  that  day 
delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  a  public  execution,  and  his  joy  was 
the  greater  as  he   had   some  reason  to   question  whether  government 
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would  have  run  the  risk  of  unpopularity  by  interfering-  in  his  favour, 
after  he  had  been  leg-ally  convicted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  of  a  crime 
fio  very  obnoxious.  Relieved  from  this  doubtful  state  of  mind,  his  heart 
was  merry  within  him,  and  he  thought,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Scrip- 
ture on  a  similar  occasion,  that  surely  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past. 
Some  of  his  friends,  however,  who  had  watched  the  manner  and  behaviour 
of  the  crowd  when  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  reprieve,  were  of 
a  different  opinion.  They  aug-ured,  from  the  unusual  sternness  and 
silence  with  which  they  bore  their  disappointment,  that  the  populace 
nourished  some  scheme  of  sudden  and  desperate  vengeance,  and  they 
advised  Porteous  to  lose  no  time  in  petitioning  the  proper  authorities,  that 
he  mig-ht  be  conveyed  to  the  Castle  under  a  sufficient  g-uard,  to  remain 
there  in  security  until  his  ultimate  fate  should  be  determined.  Habituated, 
however,  by  his  office,  to  despise  and  overawe  the  rabble  of  the  city, 
Porteous  could  not  suspect  them  of  an  attempt  so  audacious  as  to  storm 
a  strong*  and  defensible  prison;  and,  despising-  the  advice  by  which  he 
mig-ht  have  been  saved,  he  spent  the  afternoon  of  the  eventful  day  in 
g-iving-  an  entertainment  to  some  friends  who  visited  him  in  gaol,  several 
of  whom,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Captain  of  the  Tolbooth,  w4th  whom 
he  bad  an  old  intimacy,  arising-  from  their  official  connexion,  were  even 
permitted  to  remain  to  supper  with  him,  though  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  g-aol. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  the  hour  of  unalloyed  mirth,  when  this  unfortu- 
nate wretch  was  '  full  of  bread,'  hot  with  wine,  and  hig-h  in  mistimed 
and  ill-g-rounded  confidence,  and  alas !  with  all  his  sins  full-blown,  when 
the  first  distant  shouts  of  the  rioters  mingled  with  the  song-  and  merri- 
ment of  intemperance.  The  hurried  call  of  the  g-aoler  to  the  g-uests, 
requiring-  them  instantly  to  depart,  and  his  yet  more  hasty  intimation  that 
a  dreadful  and  determined  mob  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  city 
g-ates  and  g-uard-house,  were  the  first  explanation  of  these  fearful 
clamours. 

Porteous  mig-ht,  however,  have  eluded  the  fury  from  which  the  force  of 
authority  could  not  protect  him,  had  he  thoug-ht  of  slipping-  on  some 
disg-uise,  and  leaving  the  prison  along-  with  his  g-uests.  It  is  probable 
that  the  g-aoler  might  have  connived  at  his  escape,  or  even  that  in  the 
hurry  of  this  alarming  contingency  he  might  not  have  observed  it.  But 
Porteous  and  his  friends  alike  wanted  presence  of  mind  to  sug-gest  or 
execute  such  a  plan  of  escape.  The  latter  hastily  fled  from  a  place  where 
their  own  safety  seemed  compromised,  and  the  former,  in  a  state  resembling- 
stupefaction,  awaited  in  his  apartment  the  termination  of  the  enterprise 
of  the  rioters.  The  cessation  of  the  clang-  of  the  instruments  with 
which  they  had  at  first  attempted  to  force  the  door,  g-ave  him  momentary 
relief.  The  flattering  hopes,  that  the  military  had  ingrched  into  the  city^ 
either  from  the  Castle  or  from  the  suburbs,  and  that  the  rioters  were  in- 
timidated and  dispersing-,  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  broad  and  g-laring 
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lig-ht  of  the  flames,  which,  illuminating*  throug-h  the  grated  windov/  every 
corner  of  his  apartment,  plainly  showed  that  the  mob,  determined  on 
their  fatal  purpose,  had  adopted  a  means  of  forcing-  entrance  equally 
desperate  and  certain. 

The  sudden  g-lare  of  lig-ht  sug-g-ested  to  the  stupified  and  astonished 
object  of  popular  hatred  the  possibility  of  concealment  or  escape.  To 
rush  to  the  chimney,  to  ascend  it  at  the  risk  of  suffocation,  was  the  only 
means  which  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  ;  but  his  progress  was 
speedily  stopped  by  one  of  those  iron  g-rating-s,  which  are,  for  the  sake  of 
security,  usually  placed  across  the  vents  of  buiiding-s  desigred  for  im- 
prisonment. The  bars,  however,  which  impeded  his  farther  prog-ress, 
served  to  support  him  in  the  situation  which  he  had  g-ained,  and  he 
seized  them  with  the  tenacious  g-rasp  ot  one  w^ho  esteemed  himself 
cling-ing-  to  his  last  hope  of  existence.  The  lurid  lig-ht,  which  had 
filled  the  apartment,  lowered  and  died  away ;  the  sound  of  shouts  was 
heard  within  the  walls,  and  on  the  narrow  and  winding-  stair,  which, 
cased  within  one  of  the  turrets,  g-ave  access  to  the  upper  apartments  of 
the  prison.  The  huzza  of  the  rioters  was  answered  by  a  shout  wild  and 
desperate  as  their  own,  the  cry,  namely,  of  the  imprisoned  felons,  Vr-ho, 
expecting-  to  be  liberated  in  the  g-eneral  confusion,  welcomed  the  mob  as 
their  deliverers.  By  some  of  these  the  apartment  of  Porteous  was 
pointed  out  to  his  enemies.  The  obstacle  of  the  lock  and  bolts  was  soon 
overcome,  and  from  his  hiding--place  the  unfortunate  man  heard  his 
enemies  search  every  corner  of  the  apartment,  with  oaths  and  male- 
dictions which  would  but  shock  the  reader  if  we  recorded  them,  but 
which  served  to  prove,  could  it  have  admitted  of  doubt,  the  settled 
purpose  of  soul  with  which  they  soug-ht  his  destruction. 

A  place  of  concealment  so  obvious  to  suspicion  and  scrutiny  as  that 
which  Porteous  had  chosen,  could  not  long-  screen  him  from  detection. 
He  w'as  drag-g-ed  from  his  lurking-  place,  with  a  violence  which  seemed 
to  arg-ue  an  intention  to  put  him  to  death  on  the  spot.  More  than  one 
weapon  was  directed  towards  him,  when  one  of  the  rioters,  the  same 
whose  female  disg-uise  had  been  particularly  noticed  by  Butler,  interfered 
in  an  authoritative  tone.  '  Are  ye  mad  ?'  he  said,  '  or  would  ye  execute 
an  act  of  justice  as  if  it  were  a  crime  and  a  cruelty?  This  sacrifice  will 
lose  half  its  savour  if  we  do  not  offer  it  at  the  very  horns  of  the  altar. 
We  will  have  him  die  where  a  murderer  should  die,  on  the  common 
g-ibbet — We  will  have  him  die  where  he  spilled  the  blood  of  so  many 
innocents !' 

A  loud  shout  of  applause  followed  the  proposal,  and  the  cry,  '  To  the 
g-allows  with  the  murderer! — To  the  Grass-market  with  him !'  echoed  on 
aU  hands. 

'Let  no  man  hurt  him,'  continued  the  speaker;  Met  him  make  his 
peace  with  God,  if  he  can ;  we  will  not  kill  both  his  soul  and  body.' 

•  What  time  did  he  g-i'e  better  folk   for   preparing'   their   accourt  ?' 
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a'lswered  several  voices.      *  Let  us  mete  to  him  with  the  same  measure 
he  g-i'ed  to  them.' 

But  the  opinion  of  the  spokesman  better  suited  the  temper  of  those  he 
addressed,  a  temper  rather  stubborn  than  impetuous,  and  desirous  of 
imposing-  upon  their  cruel  and  revengeful  action  a  show  of  justice  and 
moderation. 

For  an  instant  this  man  quitted  the  prisoner,  whom  he  consigned  to  a 
selected  g-uard,  with  instructions  to  permit  him.  to  g-ive  his  money  and 
property  to  vvhomsoever  he  pleased.  A  person  confined  in  the  g-aol  for 
debt  received  this  last  deposit  from  the  trembling-  hand  of  the  victim, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  permitted  to  make  some  other  brief  arrang-e- 
ments  to  meet  his  approaching-  fate.  The  felons,  and  all  others  who 
wished  to  leave  the  g-aol,  were  now  at  full  liberty  to  do  so ;  not  that 
their  liberation  made  any  part  of  the  settled  purpose  of  the  rioters,  but 
it  follovv'ed  as  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  forcing-  the  g-aol 
doors.  With  wild  cries  of  jubilee  they  joined  the  mob,  or  disappeared 
among-  the  narrow  lanes  to  seek  out  the  concealed  receptacles  of  vice 
and  infamy,  where  they  w^ere  accustomed  to  lurk  and  conceal  themselves 
from  justice.  Two  persons,  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  and  a  girl  about 
eig-hteen,  were  all  w^ho  continued  within  the  fatal  w^ails,  excepting-  two  or 
throe  debtors,  w^ho  probably  saw  no  advantage  in  attempting  their  escape. 
The  persons  we  have  mentioned  remained  in  the  strong-room,  of  the 
prison,  now  deserted  by  all  others.  One  of  their  late  companions  in 
misfortune  called  out  to  the  man  to  make  his  escape,  in  the  tone  of  an 
acquaintance.      '  Rin  for  it,  RatcliiFe — the  road's  clear.' 

'  It  may  be  sae,  Willie,'  answered  Ratcliffe,  composedly,  '  but  I  have 
ta'en  a  fancy  to  leave  aff  trade,  and  set  up  for  an  honest  man.* 

'  Stay  there,  and  be  hanged  for  a  donnard  auld  deevil,'  said  the  other, 
and  ran  down  the  prison-stair. 

The  person  whom  w^e  have  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  active 
rioters,  was  about  the  same  time  at  the  ear  of  the  young  woman. 
'  Flee,  Rebecca,  flee,'  was  all  he  had  time  to  whisper.  She  turned  towards 
him  an  eye  of  mingled  fear,  affection,  and  upbraiding,  all  contending  with 
a  sort  of  stupified  surprise.  He  again  repeated,  *  Flee,  Rebecca,  flee, 
for  the  sake  of  a'  that's  good  and  dear  to  ye.'  Again  she  gazed  on  him, 
but  was  unable  to  answer.  A  loud  noise  was  now  heard,  and  the 
name  of  Murdoch  was  repeatedly  called  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stair- case. 

'  I  am  coming, — I  am  coming,'  said  the  person  who  answered  to  that 
appellative  ;  and  then  reiterating  hastily,  '  For  God's  sake — for  your  ain 
sake — for  my  sake,  flee,  or  they'll  take  your  life !'  he  left  the  strong- 
room. 

The  girl  gazed  after  him  for  a  moment,  and  after  faintly  muttering, 
'  Better  tyne  life,  since  tint  is  gude  fame,'  she  sunk  her  head  upon  her 
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hand,  and  remained,  seeming-ly,  unconscious  as  a  statue  to  the  noise  and 
tumult  which  passed  around  her. 

That  tumult  was  now  transferred  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the 
Tolbooth.  The  mob  had  broug-ht  their  destined  victim  forth,  and  were 
about  to  conduct  him  to  the  common  place  of  execution,  which  they  had 
fixed  as  the  scene  of  his  death. 

Leading",  or  carrying-  along-  with  them,  the  object  of  their  veng-eance, 
they  at  length  reached  the  place  of  common  execution,  the  scene  of  his 
crime,  and  destined  spot  of  his  sufFering-s.  Several  of  the  rioters  (if 
they  should  not  rather  be  described  as  conspirators)  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  stone  which  filled  up  the  socket  in  which  the  end  of  the  fatal 
tree  was  sunk  when  it  was  erected  for  its  fatal  purpose ;  others  soug-ht 
for  the  means  of  constructing-  a  temporary  g-ibbet,  the  place  in  which  the 
g-allows  itself  was  deposited  being-  reported  too  secure  to  be  forced, 
without  much  loss  of  time.  Butler  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the 
delay  afforded  by  these  circumstances,  to  turn  the  people  from  their 
desperate  desig-n.  '  For  God's  sake,'  he  exclaimed,  '  remember  it  is 
the  imag-e  of  your  Creator  which  you  are  about  to  deface  in  the  person 
of  this  unfortunate  man !  Wretched  as  he  is,  and  wicked  as  he  may 
be,  he  has  a  share  in  every  promise  of  Scripture,  and  you  cannot  destroy 
him  in  impenitence  without  blotting-  his  name  from  the  Book  of  Life — Do 
not  destroy  soul  and  body ;  g-ive  time  for  preparation 

*  What  time  had  they,'  returned  a  stern  voice,  '  whom  he  murdered  on 
this  very  spot  ? — The  laws  both  of  God  and  man  call  for  his  death.' 

*  Away  with  him — away  with  him  !'  was  the  g-eneral  cry.  *  Why  do 
you  trifle  away  time  in  making-  a  g-allows  ? — that  dyester's  pole  is  g-ood 
enough  for  the  homicide.' 

The  unhappy  man  was  forced  to  his  fate  with  remorseless  rapidity. 
Butler,  separated  from  him  by  the  press,  escaped  the  last  horrors  of  his 
strug-g-les  ;  and,  opening  the  wicket  of  the  main -gate,  he  hastened  to 
carry  his  horror  and  fear  from  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  on  this  fearful  day,  was  once  the 
most  joyous  and  happy  girl  in  Scotland.  Her  father  cultivated  a  farm 
not  far  from  the  city ;  and,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  kind  sister, 
Rebecca  had  shot  up  into  a  beautiful  and  blooming  girl.  Her  Grecian- 
shaped  head  vvas  profusely  rich  in  waving  ringlets  of  brown  hair,  which, 
confined  by  a  blue  snood  of  silk,  and  shading  a  laughing  Hebe  counte- 
nance, seemed  the  picture  of  health,  pleasure,  and  contentment.  Her 
brown  russet  short-gown  set  off  a  shape,  which  time,  perhaps,  might  be 
expected  to  render  too  robust,  the  frequent  objection  to  Scottish  beauty, 
but  which,  in  her  present  early  age,  was  slender  and  taper,  with  that 
graceful  and  easy  sweep  of  outline,  which  at  once  indicates  health  and 
beautiful  proportion  of  parts.  The  traveller  stopped  his  weary  horse  on 
the  eve  of  entering-  the  city  which  was  the  end  of  his  journey,  to  gaze  at 
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the  sylph-like  form  that  tripped  by  him,  with  her  milk  pail  poised  on  her 
head,  bearing*  herself  so  erect,  and  stepping*  so  lig-ht  and  free  under  her 
burden,  that  it  seemed  rather  an  ornament  than  an  encumbrance.  The 
lads  of  the  neighbouring-  suburb,  who  held  their  evening-  rendezvous  for 
putting"  the  stone,  casting-  the  hammer,  playing-  at  long-  bowls,  and  othet 
athletic  exercises,  watched  the  motions  of  Rebecca,  and  contended 
with  each  other  which  should  have  the  g-ood  fortune  to  attract  her 
attention.  Even  the  rig-id  presbyterians  of  her  father's  persuasion,  who 
held  each  indulg-ence  of  the  eye  and  sense  to  be  a  snare  at  least,  if  not 
a  crime,  were  surprised  into  a  moment's  dehght  while  g-azing-  on  a 
creature  so  exquisite, — instantly  checked  by  a  sig-h,  reproaching  at  once 
their  own  weakness,  and  mourning-  that  a  creature  so  fair  should  share 
in  the  common  and  hereditary  guilt  and  imperfection  of  our  nature. 

There  were,  however,  points  in  her  character  which  g-ave  less  satis- 
faction to  her  austere  friends ;  she  was  too  fond  of  rustic  amusements ; 
and,  in  order  to  wean  her  from  these  as  well  as  from  associations  which 
she  had  formed,  she  was  sent,  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  to  a  gude 
wife,  who  kept  a  shop  in  Edinburgh.  At  first  there  was  nothing-  in  her 
conduct  to  excite  displeasure  ;  but  after  a  few  months  her  mistress  fre* 
quently  detected  her  in  tears ;  her  cheek  ^rew  pale,  and  her  step  heavy. 
Neighbours  and  fellow-servants  remarked,  with  malicious  curiosity  or 
deg-rading-  pity,  the  disfigured  shape,  loose  dress,  and  pale  cheeks  of  the 
once  beautiful  and  still  interesting-  girl.  But  to  no  one  would  she  g-rant 
her  confidence,  answering-  all  taunts  with  bitter  sarcasm,  and  all  serious 
expostulation  with  sullen  denial,  or  with  floods  of  tears. 

On  a  plea  of  illness  she  obtained  leave  to  visit  her  father  and  sister ; 
but,  contrary  to  her  expressed  intentions,  she  did  not  go  thither  imme- 
diately. 

She  had  scarcely,  however,  reached  the  parental  roof,  when  her  altered 
condition  spoke  too  plainly  respecting-  the  cause  of  her  ruin.  To  all 
questions  concerning-  the  name  or  rank  of  her  seducer,  and  the  fate  of 
the  being-  to  whom  her  fall  had  g-iven  birth,  Rebecca  remained  mute  as  the 
grave,  to  which  she  seemed  hastening- ;  and  indeed  the  least  allusion  to 
either  seemed  to  drive  her  to  distraction. 

A  new  misfortune  now  awaited  her ;  the  officers  of  justice  arrested 
her  on  a  charge  of  child  murder,  and  quickly  transported  her  from  a  sick 
bed  to  a  narrow  dung-eon  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburg-h.  Her  crime  was 
the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  a  child;  and,  as  the  offence  had  g-rown 
somewhat  common,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  example  of  this 
beautiful  creature,  by  indicting-  her  under  an  obsolete  statute  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring-  others  from  the  commission  of  such  an  atrocious 
deed  as  that  of  which  she  stood  accused.  The  poor  g-irl,  however,  per- 
sisted in  declaring-  her  innocence,  and  it  was  for  devising-  means  of 
securing-  her  acquittal  that  Mr.  Butler  repaired  on  the  morning-  after 
Porteous's  death  to  her  father.      He  found  the  old  man  overwhelmed 

2  u 
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with  sorrow,  thoug-h  relig-iously  bearing-  up  ag-ainst  his  affliction ;  and, 
while  they  wore  meditating-  on  the  best  means  of  defending-  the  '  pair 
lassie,'  word  was  broug-ht  them,  that,  contrary  to  hsr  express  wishes,  she 
"vas  forced  from  the  Tolbooth  during-  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
oestruction  of  Porteous. 

Inquiries  were  made  in  vain  after  the  fug-itive ;  arid  year  after  year 
elapsed  and  no  intellig-ence  of  Rebecca.  In  the  mean  time  her  sister  and 
Mr.  Butler  terminated  a  protracted  courtship  before  the  altar ;  and  were 
comfortably  settled  in  a  remote  parish,  when  a  letter  arrived  from  the 
long-  absent  P^ebecca.  It  spoke  of  former  happiness  and  present  splen- 
dour. She  v/as  now  the  wife  of  a  man  of  fortune  and  family,  and  moved 
amidst  the  first  circles  of  the  fashionable  world  in  the  British  metro- 
polis ;  and,  thoug-h  the  past  presented  nothing-  very  agreeable  to  herself 
or  her  husband,  she  mentioned  his  name  with  affection,  and  seemed 
desirous  that  her  humble  friends  should  forg-et  his  many  faults,  and 
admire  with  her  his  numerous  g-ood  qualities.  The  simple  Mrs.  Butler 
and  her  worthy  husband  were  filled  with  astonishment ;  and  their  wonder 
had  hardly  subsided  when  their  splendid  relatives  arrived  on  a  visit  to  the 
"manse. 

Robert  Hallam,  for  that  was  the  name  of  Rebecca's  husband,  was  one 
of  those  headstrong-  youths  who  in  yielding-  to  momentar}'  g-ratifications 
prepare  for  themselves  years  of  misery.  His  father  was  a  g-entleman  of 
influence  and  fortune;  and  doted  on  his  only  son,  in  spite  of  his  youthful 
indiscretions.  Young-  Hallam,  however,  having-  seduced  the  daughter  of 
a  tenant  named  Murdoch,  he  was  sent  upon  his  travels;  but  on  his 
return,  having-  renewed  the  connexion,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  himself 
and  his  parent,  and  the  yoang-  man  hurried  from  the  paternal  roof,  re- 
solving- never  ag-ain  to  see  father  or  father's  home.  '  My  love  of  low 
sodety,'  he  said,  when  relating-  his  strange  career  to  Mis.  Butler,  '  was,  I 
think,  of  an  uncommon  kind,  and  indicated  a  nature,  which,  if  not 
depraved  by  early  debauchery,  would  have  been  fit  for  better  thing-s.  I 
did  not  so  much  delight  in  the  wild  revel,  the  low  humour,  the  unconfined 
liberty  of  those  with  whom  I  associated,  as  in  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
presence  of  mind  in  peril,  and  sharpness  of  intellect  which  they  displayed 
in  prosecuting-  their  marauding-s  upon  the  revenue,  or  similar  ad- 
ventures. 

'  The  chances  of  a  wandering*  life  brought  me  unhappily  to  Scotland, 
to  embroil  myself  in  worse  and  more  criminal  actions  than  I  had  yet 
been  concerned  in.  It  was  now  I  became  acquainted  with  Wilson,  a 
remarkable  man  in  his  station  of  life ;  quiet,  composed,  and  resolute, 
firm  in  mind,  and  uncommonly  strong-  in  person,  g-ifted  with  a  sort  of 
roug-h  eloquence  which  raised  him  above  his  companions.  Hitherto  I 
had  hi  en 

'  As  disgoiute  as  desperale,  vet  tbiough  both 
Were  seen  sonie  sparkles  of  a  better  hope.' 
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But  it  was  this  man's  misfortune,  as  well  as  mine,  that,  notwithstandhig- 
the  difference  of  our  rank  and  education,  he  acquired  an  extraordinary 
and  fascinating-  influence  over  me,  which  I  can  only  account  for  by  the 
calm  determination  of  his  character  being-  superior  to  the  less  sustained 
impetuosity  of  mine.  Where  he  led  I  felt  myself  bound  to  follow ;  and 
strang-e  was  the  courag-e  and  address  which  he  displayed  in  his  pursuits. 
While  I  was  eng-ag-ed  in  desperate  adventures,  undei-  so  strang-e  and 
dang-erous  a  preceptor,  I  became  acquainted  with  Rebecca  at  some  sports 
of  the  young-  people  in  the  suburbs,  which  she  frequented  by  stealth — 
and  her  ruin  proved  an  interlude  to  the  trag-ic  scenes  in  vrhich  I  was  now 
deeply  eng-ag-ed.  Yet  this  let  me  say — the  villainy  was  not  premeditated, 
and  I  was  firmly  resolved  to  do  her  all  the  justice  which  marriag-e  could 
do,  so  soon  as  I  should  be  able  to  extricate  myself  from  my  unhappy 
course  of  life,  and  embrace  some  one  more  suited  to  my  birth. — I  had 
wild  visions — visions  of  conducting-  her  as  if  to  some  poor  retreat,  and 
introducing-  her  at  once  to  rank  and  fortune  she  never  dreamt  of.  A 
friend,  at  my  request,  attempted  a  negociation  with  my  father,  which  v.as 
protracted  for  some  time,  and  renewed  at  different  intervals.  At  leng-th, 
and  just  when  I  expected  my  father's  pardon,  he  learned  by  some  means 
or  other  my  infamy,  painted  in  even  exag-g-erated  colours,  which  was, 
God  knows,  unnecessary — He  wrote  me  a  letter — how  it  found  me  out, 
I  know  not — enclosing-  me  a  sura  of  money,  and  disowning-  me  for  ever. 
I  became  desperate — I  became  frantic — I  readily  joined  Wilson  in  a 
perilous  smug-g-ling-  adventure  in  which  v.^e  miscarried,  and  was  willingly 
blinded  by  his  log-ic  to  consider  the  robbery  of  the  officer  of  the  customs 
in  Fife,  as  a  fair  and  honourable  reprisal.  Hitherto  I  had  observed  a 
certain  line  in  my  criminality,  and  stood  free  of  assaults  upon  personal 
property,  but  now  I  felt  a  wild  pleasure  in  disg-racing-  myself  as  much  as 
possible. 

'The  plunder  was  no  object  to  me.  I  abandoned  that  to  my  comrades, 
and  only  asked  the  post  of  dang-er.  We  were  taken — I  expected  no  less. 
We  were  condemned — that  also  I  looked  for.  But  death,  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer,  looked  g-rimly ;  and  the  recollection  of  your  sister's 
destitute  condition  determined  me  on  an  effort  to  save  my  life. — I  forg-ot 
to  tell  you,  that  in  Edinburg-h  I  ag-ain  met  the  woman  Murdoch  and 
her  daug'hter. — She  had  followed  the  camp  when  young-,  and  had  now, 
under  pretence  of  a  trifling-  traffic,  resumed  predatory  habits,  with  which 
she  had  already  been  too  familiar.  Our  first  meeting-  was  stormy ;  but 
I  w^as  liberal  of  what  money  I  had,  and  she  forgot,  or  seemed  to  forg-et, 
the  injury  her  daug-hter  had  received. 

'  It  was  not  the  least  miserable  of  my  reflections  that  your  sister's  time 
approached,  I  knew  her  dread  of  you  and  of  her  father — She  often  said 
she  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  ere  you  should  know  her  shame — yet  her 
confinement  must  be  provided  for.  I  knew  this  woman  Murdoch  was  an 
infernal  hag-,  but  I  thoug-ht  she  loved  me,  and  that  money  would  make 
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her  true.  She  had  procured  a  file  for  Wilson,  and  a  spring*-saw  for  me ; 
and  she  undertook  readily  to  take  charg-e  of  Rebecca  during-  her  illness, 
in  which  she  had  skill  enoug-h  to  g-ive  the  necessary  assistance. — I  g-ave 
her  the  money  which  my  father  had  sent  me — It  was  settled  that  she 
should  receive  Rebecca  into  her  house  in  the  meantime,  and  wait  for 
farther  directions  from  me,  when  I  should  effect  my  escape.  I  com- 
municated this  purpose,  and  recommended  the  old  hag*  to  poor  Rebecca 
by  a  letter,  in  which  I  recollect  that  I  endeavoured  to  support  the  cha- 
racter of  Macheath  under  condem.nation — a  fine,  g-ay,  bold  faced  ruffian, 
who  is  g-ame  to  the  last — Such,  and  so  wretchedly  poor,  was  my  ambition  ! 
Yet  I  had  resolved  to  forsake  the  courses  I  had  been  eng-ag-ed  in,  should  I 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  g-ibbet.  My  desig-n  was  to  marry 
Rebecca,  and  g-o  over  to  the  West  Indies.  I  had  still  some  money  left, 
and  I  trusted  in  one  way  or  other  to  provide  for  myself  and  my  wife. 

'  We  made  the  attempt  to  escape,  and  by  the  obstinacy  of  Wilson, 
who  insisted  upon  g-oing-  first,  it  totally  miscarried.  The  undaunted  and 
self-denied  manner  in  which  he  sacrificed  himself  to  redeem  his  error, 
and  accomplish  my  escape  from  the  Tolbooth  Church,  you  must  have 
heard  of — all  Scotland  rang-  with  it.  It  was  a  g-allant  and  extraordinary 
deed. — -All  men  spoke  of  it — all  men,  even  those  who  most  condemned  the 
habits  and  crimes  of  this  self-devoted  man,  praised  the  heroism  of  his 
friendship.  I  have  many  vices,  but  cowardice,  or  want  of  g-ratitude,  are 
none  of  the  number.  I  resolved  to  requite  his  g-enerosity,  and  even 
your  sister's  safety  became  a  secondary  consideration  with  me  for  the 
time.  To  effect  Wilson's  liberation  was  my  principal  object,  and  I 
doubted  not  to  find  the  means. 

'  Yet  I  did  not  forg-et  Rebecca  neither.  The  bloodhounds  of  the  law 
were  so  close  after  me,  that  I  dared  not  trust  myself  near  any  of  my  old 
haunts,  but  old  Murdoch  met  me  by  appointment,  and  informed  me  that 
Rebecca  had  happily  been  delivered  of  a  boy.  I  chaig-ed  the  hag-  to 
keep  her  patient's  mind  easy,  and  let  her  want  for  nothing-  that  money 
could  purchase,  and  I  retreated  to  those  places  of  concealment  where  the 
men  eng-ag-ed  in  Wilson's  desperate  trade  are  used  to  hide  themselves 
and  their  unaccustomed  g-oods.  Men  who  are  disobedient  both  to  human 
and  divine  laws,  are  not  always  insensible  to  the  claims  of  courag-e  and 
g-enerosity.  We  were  assured  that  the  mob  of  Edinburg-h,  strong-ly 
moved  with  the  hardship  of  Wilson's  situation,  and  the  g-allantry  of  his 
conduct,  would  back  any  bold  attempt  that  mig-ht  be  made  to  rescue  him 
even  from  the  foot  of  the  g-ibbet.  Desperate  as  the  attempt  seemed, 
upon  my  declaring  myself  ready  to  lead  the  onset  on  the  g-uard,  I  found 
no  want  of  followers  v/ho  eng-ag-ed  to  stand  by  me. 

*  In  this  attempt  I  failed ;  and  the  officers  of  justice  drove  me  from 
the  neig-hbourhood  of  Edinburg-h.  At  leng-th  I  visited,  at  the  hazard  of 
my  life,  the  j;lace  where  I  hoped  to  find  my  future  wife  and  my  son — the/ 
were  both  irone.     Danie  Murdoch  informed  me  that  so  soon  as  Rebecca 
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heard  of  the  miscarriag-e  of  the  attempt  to  rescue  Wilson,  and  the  hot 
pursuit  after  me,  she  fell  into  a  brain  fever ;  and  that  being*  one  day 
oblig-ed  to  g-o  out  Oxi  some  necess-ary  business  and  leave  her  alone,  she 
had  taken  that  opportunity  to  escape,  and  she  had  not  seen  her  since. 
I  loaded  her  with  reproaches,  to  which  she  listened  with  the  most  pro- 
voking- and  callous  composure  and  told  me  I  had  more  reason  to  fear  her 
veng-eance  than  she  mine.  I  flung-  myself  from  her  in  indig-nation,  and 
employed  a  comrade  to  make  inquiry  concerning-  Rebecca ;  but,  ere  I 
received  his  answer,  the  opeaing-  quest  of  a  well- scented  terrier  of  the 
lav/  drove  me  again  from  the  vicinity  of  Edinburg-h  to  a  more  distant 
and  secluded  place  of  concealment.  A  secret  and  trusty  emissary  at 
leng-th  broug-ht  me  the  account  of  Porteous's  condemnation,  and  of  your 
sister's  imprisonment  on  a  criminal  charg-e ;  thus  astounding-  one  of 
mine  ears,  while  he  g-ratified  the  other. 

'  I  ag-ain  charg-ed  Murdoch  with  treachery  to  the  unfortunate  Rebecca 
and  her  child,  but  she  would  g^ve  no  satisfaction  ;  she  said  the  mother 
made  a  moonlight  flitting-  from  her  house,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms — 
that  she  had  never  seen  either  of  them  since — that  the  lass  might  have 
thrown  the  child  into  the  North  Loch  or  the  Quarry- Holes,  for  what 
she  knew,  and  it  was  like  enoug-h  she  had  done  so. 

*  Maddened  into  desperation,  I  headed,  as  you  know,  the  Porteous 
mob,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing-  Rebecca  from  the  fangs  of  an  obselete 
law ;  and,  when  she  refused  to  leave  the  Tolbooth,  I  commissioned  some 
of  my  followers  to  carry  her  oS  vi  et  armis.  They  obeyed  my  bidding-; 
and  luckily  one  of  the  desperate  men,  who  had  a  w^ild  buccaneer  affection 
for  me,  gave  me  information  which  led  to  the  recovery  of  m.y  child. 
The  hag  had  concealed  it  for  the  purpose  of  involving  Rebecca's  life ;  and 
her  malignity  knew  no  bounds  when  she  found  her  vile  intentions  had 
oeen  trustrated.  My  wife's  joy — for  Rebecca  and  I  had,  by  this  time, 
been  lawfully  married — knev\r  no  bounds;  and,  as  I  could  no  longer 
remain  in  the  country  with  safety,  we  repaired  to  \h%  continent ;  and  I 
resolved  to  abandon  my  evil  ways.  Our  little  son  died  at  twelve  months 
old,  and  a  couple  of  years'  residence  in  a  convent  completed  my  dear 
Rebecca's  education.  We  now  mixed  in  society,  and  I  felt  proud  of  my 
wife ;  her  air  and  manner  made  her  every  where  admired  ;  and,  having  been 
partially  reconciled  to  my  father,  I  was  not  disinherited.  At  his  death  I 
returned  to  Europe,  and  no  one  recognised  the  outlaw,  George  Robert- 
son, in  Sir  Robert  Hallam.' 

Such  is  the  history  of  our  hero  as  related  by  himself ;  and,  though  his 
moments  of  reflection  were  embittered  by  recollections  of  the  past,  the 
afi"ectionate  attention  of  his  wife  and  the  tender  caresses  of  his  children 
served  to  make  the  remainder  of  his  days  comparatively  happy.  In  seeing 
her  husband  composed  and  cheerful.  Lady  Hallam  felt  the  utmost 
felicity ;  and  gladly  escaped  from  the  obligations  of  her  station  to  enjoy  a 
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weoK  or  two  with  the  happy  and  home.y  Mrs.  Butler.  At  such  times 
the  manse  exhibited  more  than  usual  neatness ;  Mr.  Butler  indulg-ed  in  a 
game  of  backg-aramon  ;  and  the  httle  ones,  who  lisped  his  name  in  fond- 
ness, were  proud  of  the  condescending  kindness  of  their  illustrious 
relative. 


THE   TROUBADOUR. 


The  summer  day  had  closed ;  the  sun,  whose  burning*  power  had 
scorched  up  the  fertile  plains  of  Provence,  had  sunk  behind  the  western 
mountains,  and  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  Mediterranean  had  beg-un  to 
blow  in,  bearing"  upon  its  wing's  freshness  and  repose  to  tired  Nature. 
The  trees,  which  during-  the  day  had  remained  motionless  under  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  sun,  now  beg-an  to  wave  their  branches,  and  the 
citron  and  orang-e  g-roves  emitted  the  delicious  flavour  of  their  blossoms. 
The  calm  which  such  an  hour  bring-s  with  it  reig-ned  over  the  land ;  and 
human  being's,  whom  the  heat  of  the  day  had  condemned  to  inactivity, 
now  beg-an  to  taste  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

In  an  antique  bower  on  the  terrace  of  the  castle  Roussillon,  sate  the 
lady  of  the  haughty  Earl  Raimond,  whose  sway  the  neig-hbouring-  lands 
owned.  Throug-hout  the  whole  of  Provence  there  was  no  territorial  lord 
w^ho  enjoyed  more  ample  dominion,  or  who  exercised  his  powers  more 
arbitrarily.  His  skill  in  war,  his  successes  over  his  less  potent  neig"h- 
bours,  his  g-reat  riches,  g-ave  him  almost  irresistible  influence  in  Pro- 
vence ;  and  his  cruelty  and  unforg-iving-  temper  made  him  the  detestation 
of  all  whose  destiny  compelled  them  to  experience  those  qualities.  And 
yet  (for  what  can  resist  the  power  of  wealth  ?)  his  halls  were  crowded  by 
barons  and  nobles,  who  courted  his  favour ;  brave  knig-hts  and  men  at 
arms,  who  were  proud  of  fig-hting-  under  his  banners,  and  troops  of  vassals 
who  hrted  him,  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  any  quarrel  in  which 
his  mere  will  might  eng-ag-e  them.  Among-  the  other  advantages  that 
his  riches  had  procured  him  was  a  fair  wife.  Peerless  among  the  beauties 
of  a  country  renowned  for  the  charms  of  its  women,  the  fair  Margaretta 
had  been  forced  by  the  com.mands  of  a  stern  father  to  wed  the  Lord  of 
Roussillon,  whom  she  did  not  love.  She  had  not  yet  seen  the  revolution 
of  fifteen  summers  when  she  w^as  made  the  bride  of  Raimond ;  and,  with 
that  facility  so  fatal  to  their  own  happiness  which  is  the  reproach  of 
w^omen,  she  surrendered  to  the  wishes  of  others  all  her  own  hopes  of 
happiness.  For  two  years  she  endured  the  cold  aflfection  of  Raimond ; 
and,  her  heart  being  wholly  unoccupied,  hardly  felt  that  the  stern  and 
unbending  ferocity  of  the  feudal  chief  was  not  calculated  to  excite  the 
feelings  of  which  she  was  capable. 

The  hour  must,  however,  come,  sooner  or  later,  in  v/hich  everv  human 
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being  must  confess  the  power  of  that  deity  by  which  the  world  is  kept  in 
harmony.     Love  had  hitherto  slumbered  over  his  ri.-ht   hnrh    17 
relinquished  .;  and  .  was  impossible  but   th^r  t' I'^h    .^^^^^^^ 
g-aretta's  must  yield  to  his  influence.  '" 

Among-  the  retainers  of  the  Lnrr?  nf  R^„^.-n 

inheritance  than  his  sword  and  h  s     oural      A  "•  T  °°  °''''" 

poetry  had  displayed   itself  in    ht   a      nf  eart  t^arT 'T  '"^ 
cherished  and  encourao-ed   --o  wa- ™r,l«H  5  '  ''^"'§' 

Drofe-snro  nf  ,h.         °  ."'  '•\"'*^  "^^'^^'l  among-st  the  most  disting-uished 

...  c,.,i,.™,  w .  i„. .,  .„,    b,„.„,„,  ifiVia t 

eaords  sounded  none  other  than  melancholy  and  despairing  notes'     Ma 

^di  ■.:'<:::,:":'  "'""■^^  *'^  ^"^'^^^  ^ "-  •^-«  -^^^  -" --  - 

felt      r°as    -e    ,;     TV"  ^^'"™'"^  *«  P^--"  -Uch  the  troubadour 
herJelf  ^  '"'   °°'  ™"'''"^'*  '»  «*i^P«-  *-  ^tal  truth  to 

s-ts  !'n?"'°'r  ''  "''•  u"*^  '"''  "  ''  °^'  ™='^'''  ^«d  the  Lady  Mar^^aretta 

bt    -n' ImZs^'^'TL'^^r''"^^^   °'  *^  -™'"='  ^--'-^'" 
,nri  1  ft        ,  '^  wmdows  ou  One  side  opened  over  the  steeo 

he  ot;:*e  r  "'"'^  t  ^^""^  ^-^^  ^""'-  -'^ «-  °p»  ^00'™ 

Is  a  delithtf.TT'"'"''^  ^  '"''-  °f  «>^  -ide  and  beautiful  .ardens.'    It 
-a,  a  dehffhtful  structure,  embellished  with  the  richest  charms  of  art 
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and  nature.  Richly  carved  arches,  of  Saracenic  form,  supported  its 
roof;  the  curhng"  clematis,  creeping-  roses,  and  the  pale  passion-flower, 
had  insinuated  their  branches  between  the  open  work  of  the  marble,  and 
huno*  thei-  clustering-  blossoms  in  rich  confusion,  scenting-  the  soft  air, 
and  g-littering-  in  the  dew  and  beams  of  nig-ht.  A  soft  close  turf  served  at 
once  for  the  floor  and  carpet  of  this  delightful  chamber,  and  the  most 
rare  of  the  many  rich  and  beautiful  flowers  to  which  Provence  g-ives 
birth  g-rew  around  in  marble  vases.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a 
richly  wroug-ht  tapestry,  broug-ht  far  over  sea  from  the  eastern  climes ; 
the  lady's  chair,  or  throne,  was  of  ivory,  quaintly  carved ;  while  cushions 
and  seats  were  placed  about  for  such  of  her  attendants  as  she  admitted- 
Here  it  was  her  custom  to  sit  in  the  evening-,  and  enjoy  the  calm  of  the 
hour,  which,  in  the  delig-htful  land  of  Provence,  is  the  most  salubrious 
and  ag-reeable  of  the  whole  day.  The  flowers  opened  their  blossoms  ; 
the  citron  groves  g-ave  out  their  balmy  scent,  and  all  nature  seemed 
softened.  The  Lady  Marg-aretta  was  alone  ;  her  lute  lay  in  her  lap,  and 
her  hand,  wandering-  listlessly  and  unconsciously  among-  the  string's, 
sounded  some  plaintive  chords.  She  looked  on  the  wide  fair  plains 
which  lay  before  her,  and  of  which  she  was  called  the  mistress ;  she 
g-azed  upon  the  indications  of  splendour  and  ease  which  surrounded  her, 
and  her  heart  ached  as  she  thoug-ht  how  far  preferable  was  the  lot  of 
the  free  peasant  g-irls  who  loved  where  their  afi"ections  directed  them. 

The  painful  reverie  in  which  she  was  plung-ed  was  broken  by  the  sound 
of  music,  and  she  heard  from  the  g-arden  below  the  voice  of  the  trouba- 
dour, who  was  venting-  his  melancholy  in  a  song-.  She  listened  and 
heard  him  sing-  these  stanzas  with  a  most  pathetic  expression 

SONG. 

'  Grej  twilight,  from  her  shadowy  hill. 
Discolours  Nature's  veriial  bloom, 

And  sheds  on  grove,  and  field,  and  rill. 
One  placid  tint  of  deepening  gloom. 

So  sorrow  flings  upon  my  heart 
The  shadows  of  her  darkling  ray. 
And  from  my  day-dreams  bids  depart 
All  that  liope  once  had  pictured  gay. 

'  The  night  steals  on,  tlie  darkness  grows 
Which  must  obscure  the  scene  so  fair ; 
Come  night  and  shroud  o'er  all  my  woes, 
The  long  drear  night  of  dark  despair.' 
Marg'aretta  leaned  over  the  balcony,  and  saw  the  disconsolate  youth 
sitting-  at  the  foot  of  a  large  orange-tree  in  the  garden ;  the  noise  which 
this  movement  made  roused  the  troubadour,  and,  as  he  looked  up,  he 
saw  his  mistress  g-azing:  at  him.     He  rose ;  and,  ascending-  the  windmg- 
st:^ircase  which  led  from  the  garden  to  the  terrace,  soon  was  in   her 
presence.     The  lady  sought  to  forg-et  or  conceal  the  w^eight  that  was 
upon  her  heart  by  talking-  in  a  trifling-  mood. 
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Why  90  sad,  good  Guillaume  ?'  she  said.  '  What  sorrow  can  have 
prompted  the  melancholy  strains  that  thou  has  just  poured  forth,  and 
which  put  the  weeping*  nighting-ales  to  silence  ?  Thy  song's  used  to  tell 
of  g-allant  deeds  in  battle,  or  of  g-ay  lady's  love.  Busy  as  a  brideg-room, 
and  g-ay  as  the  morning*  lark,  it  was  thy  wont  to  be ;  and  now  one  should 
liken  thee  more  to  a  mortified  priest,  or  to  a  weeping*  owl.  What  canst 
thou  have  to  complain  of?' 

'  Woes,  lady,  which  are  too  big*  and  black  for  utterance.'  :•,.. 

•  And  with  what  a  long--drawn  sig*h  thou  heavest  out  thy  answer.'  \ 

*  An  overcharg-ed  heart  must  needs  sig-h,  until  the  moment  comes 
when  it  may  break.' 

'  Nay,  now,  this  passes  patience,'  said  the  lady,  affecting*  displeasure; 
*  thou  art  young*  and  well-favoured,  honoured  for  thy  courage,  praised 
for  thy  lays,  and  favoured,  unless  report  does  thee  wrong*,  by  the  smiles 
of  fair  ladies.  Trust  me,  I  find  thee  ung*rateful ;  and  will,  if  thou  dost 
not  mend  of  this  heinous  fault,  have  thee  tried  at  the  next  Cour  d' Amour. 
If  I  shall  be  thy  lady-judge,  look  for  neither  favour  nor  mercy  at  ray 
hands.' 

'  At  thy  hands,  lady,  death  and  doom  shall  be  favour  and  mercy.' 

'  Nay,  then,  since  thou  art  so  wilful,  and  will  not  be  laug*hed  out  of 
thy  black  mood,  tell  me  in  sober  earnest  what  it  is  that  ails  thee  ?' 

'  A  cureless  malady — one  that  dims  not  the  eye,  impairs  not  the 
streng-th,  but  which  eats  into  the  heart  like  the  canker  worm  into  the 
rose,  and  robs  hfe  of  its  odour  and  grace  ;  one  that  may  heaven's  grace 
shield  thee  from,  lady.' 

'  And  how  name  ye  this  disease  ?' 

Guillaume  looked  at  her,  and  the  tears  filled  his  fine  eyes ;  he  turned 
away  his  head  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

'  Nay,  prithee,  answer  me,'  said  the  lady,  who  felt  that  she  could  not 
carry  her  affected  indifference  much  farther.  '  I  will  know  thy  ill,  that 
I  may  seek  thy  cure.  Thou  art  wayw^ard,  and  knowest  noug*ht  but  that 
thou  sufferest.  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  I  will  answer  for  thy  being*  healed. 
Tell  me  first  what  is  thy  malady  ?' 

'  Despair — black  consuming  despair ;  the  fiend  that  drives  sleep  from 
the  pillow,  joy  from  the  heart,  and  that  hangs  his  fetters  upon  the  soul 
until  it  breaks  down  under  the  cold  weight.' 

'  I  said  I  knew  thou  couldst  be  cured.  Small  indeed  is  my  skill  in 
leech-craft,  but  yet  enough  for  thy  evil.  I  know  a  spell  that  shall  scare 
away  the  fiend  that  haunts  thee,  shake  off  his  chains,  and  heal  the  wounds 
he  has  made.  Shall  I  speak  it?  Nay-,  do  not  shake  thy  head  and 
heave  thy  breast  with  sighs ;  answer  me,  Guillaume,  shall  I  speak  it  ? 
It  is  hope.' 

This  w^as  said  so  emphatically  that  it  vibrated  upon  the  troubadour's 
heart :  it  w^as  the  word  that  he  feared  to  utter  to  himself,  because  he 
thought  it  was  only  a  delusion.     He  had  tried  to  hope,  and  his  heart 

2  X 
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sickened  because  he  could  not ;  and  now  the  hps  on  which  his  destiny 
hung"  sounded  it  out  in  a  tone  of  purest  melody.  A  fire  rushed  throug-h 
his  veins,  and  a  gleam  of  joy,  as  rapid  and  as  transient  as  lig-htning-  in  a 
storm,  shot  across  his  bosom.  He  looked  up  at  the  lady  Marg-aretta, 
and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  earth.  She  feared  that  she  had  gone  too 
far,  and  that  she  had  betrayed  the  feeling's  of  her  heart.  Guillaume  saw 
her  emotion,  and  read  in  it  the  confirmation  of  the  dang-erous  joy  which 
he  had  at  first  distrusted. 

The  Lady  Marg-aretta,  by  a  powerful  effort,  mastered  herself;  and,  by 
way  of  turning-  the  conversation,  said,  *  Tell  me,  Guillaume,  you  who  are 
so  well  versed  in  all  that  belong-s  to  the  g-ay  science,  tell  me  how  you 
distinguish  a  true  passion  from  that  which  is  feigned  ?' 

*  Alas  !  madam,  there  are  no  rules  ;  it  can  only  be  discovered  by  that 
nice  discrimination  which  belong-s  to  a  pure  and  true  heart.  One  who 
loves  wantonly,  and  like  a  worldling*,  betrays  in  all  his  actions  some  of  the 
sordid  and  base  nature  of  the  falsehood  he  adopts.  He  who  loves  truly 
is  timid  and  reserved  in  the  earlier  hours  of  his  passion.  Delicacy  and 
purity  are  the  essence  of  this  sentiment ;  the  adoration  which,  if  he  loves 
truly,  he  must  feel  for  the  lady  of  his  heart,  causes  him  to  approach  her 
reverently,  to  worship  the  earth  on  which  she  walks,  and  to  love  with  the 
holy  fervour  that  martyrs  feel  for  the  saints  to  whom  they  address  their 
vows.  The  slig-htest  favour  that  is  vouchsafed  to  such  a  lover  transports 
him  to  heaven ;  a  g-lance  from  his  mistress's  eye  is  bliss.' 

Marg-aretta  could  not  help  looking*  upon  the  troubadour,  but  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  so  unusual  a  fire  that  she  drew  hers  away,  and  cast  them 
down,  blushing-.  *  A  touch  of  her  hand,'  continued  Guillaume,  '  fires 
her  lover's  heart.*  He  took  the  lady's  hand  as  he  spoke  ;  and,  imprint- 
ing- a  kiss  upon  it,  continued,  '  And  when  his  lips  touch  it — he  falls 
upon  his  knees  to  pay  homage  to  his  divinity.'  Guillaume  was  upon  his 
knees,  and  Marg-aretta  had  not  withdrawn  her  hand.  The  hour  was 
propitious,  and  the  lover,  who  was  just  before  invoking  despair  to  end 
his  miseries,  felt  that  they  were  not  incurable.  Margaretta  sunk  upon 
her  chair,  overcome  by  the  flood  of  emotion  which  her  heart  experienced 
for  the  first  time ;  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  concealment,  and  she  con- 
fessed in  murmurs,  and  in  silence  more  eloquent  than  words,  that  the 
troubadour's  love  was  requited.  The  happy  moments  flew  by  unheeded, 
and  the  lovers  had  forgotten  the  whole  world,  until  it  was  recalled  to 
their  memory  by  the  approach  of  some  of  Marg-aretta's  ladies.  A  hasty 
adieu  closed  this  interview,  and  Cabestaing-  retired  with  a  heart  full  of 
hope  and  joy. 

And  thus  it  is  that  Love,  the  tyrant,  sometimes  chooses  to  sport  with 
the  happiness  of  his  most  sincere  votaries.  In  this  very  hour,  when  the 
ill-fated  countess  and  the  troubadour  believed  that  their  happiness  was 
to  begin.  Fate  was  preparing-  his  heaviest  blow  for  them.  The  stern 
Earl  of  Roussillon  had  been  an  unobserved  witness  of  their  interview, 
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and  had  learnt  their  mutual  passion.  Time  had  calmed  some  of  the 
ardour  of  his  temper,  without  ameliorating*  his  heart ;  he  was  less  im- 
petuous, but  had  become  more  cruel;  and  he  restrained  the  natural 
impulse  of  taking-  vengeance  on  the  spot,  on  the  vassal  who  meditated 
an  attempt  upon  his  honour,  only  that  he  mig'ht  make  that  vengeance 
more  certain  and  fatal. 

In  the  morning-,  as  Cabestaing-  was  wandering-  in  the  g-arden  with  the 
hope  of  seeing-  the  countess,  he  was  accosted  by  Raimond's  page,  who 
told  him  that  the  lord  had  gone  out  to  hawk,  and  requested  Guillaume 
to  meet  him,  with  his  favourite  falcon,  at  the  witch  elm  in  the  lower 
forest.  With  great  reluctance  the  troubadour  prepared  to  obey  this 
bidding,  which  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  do  that  he  might  give  no 
cause  for  the  suspicions  which  he  knew  that  his  love  for  the  countess 
was  likely  enough  of  itself  to  occasion. 

The  witch  elm  was  the  scene  of  a  thousand  fabulous  legends,  which 
were  most  religiously  believed  throughout  the  country.  It  stood  alone, 
near  the  middle  of  a  small  forest,  and  in  a  small  space  of  about  fifty 
yards  in  circumference.  On  this  green-sward,  where  nothing  but  short 
grass  grew,  it  was  said  that  those  persons  who  have  unhallowed  com- 
merce with  the  spirits  of  another  world  held  their  meetings,  and  cele- 
brated their  foul  rites.  No  inducement  could  have  brought  any  of  the 
villagers  willingly  to  this  spot  after  nightfall,  and  all  who  had  from 
accident  been  near  it  at  such  time,  were  ready  to  bear  witness  to  having 
seen  lights,  and  heard  sounds,  surpassing  all  understanding  or  belief. 
Cabestaing  had  indulged  in  visionary  trains  of  thought  so  much,  that 
his  mind  was  not  free  from  the  common  superstitions,  and  he  had 
persuaded  himself  to  believe,  that  this  was  the  haunt  of  the  invisible 
beings  who  people  the  space  around  us.  But  far  from  being  a  source  of 
fear  to  him,  this  was  often  the  cause  of  an  intense  delight,  which  cannot 
be  described,  and  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced similar  delusions.  He  sate  upon  the  turf,  talking  to  his  bird, 
which  perched  upon  his  hand,  and  thus  awaited  the  earl.  Some  time 
had  elapsed ;  and,  as  he  thought  Raim.ond  might  have  been  led  away  by 
his  sport,  and  would  not  keep  his  appointment,  he  thought  of  going 
home,  when  looking  up,  he  saw  the  count  standing  with  his  arms  crossed, 
and  stedfastly  gazing  at  him.  He  saw  instantly,  in  the  fixed  stern  look 
of  the  baron,  that  something  had  happened  to  rouse  his  fiercest  rage,  and 
he  believed  that  he  was  the  object  of  it.  He  rose  instantly,  and,  ap- 
proaching, asked  him  respecting  the  morning's  sport.  It  is  always  a 
difiicult  thing  to  begin  a  quarrel.  Raimond  felt  it  to  be  so  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  resolved,  as  his  wont  was,  to 
cut  the  knot  he  could  not  untie. 

*  I  came  not  here,  minstrel,  to  talk  of  sport ,  but  to  chastise  the 
daring  minion  who  presumes  to  fix  his  disloyal  thoughts  on  his 
lord's  wife.' 
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The  blood  fled  from  the  minstrel's  cheeks  at  this  intimation  that 
Raimond  knew  of  his  love  for  the  Lady  Marg-aretta.  He  was  no  coward, 
as  he  had  often  proved ;  but  he  felt  the  dang-er  in  which  he  stood,  as 
the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  him,  that  he  or  the  earl  could  never 
quit  the  spot  alive ;  and  he  knew  too  that  Raimond  was  no  mean  anta- 
g-onist.  He  could  not  reply,  but  his  left  hand  involuntarily  clutched  the 
hilt  of  his  sword. 

'  Thou  art  rig-ht,'  exclaimed  Raimond,  who  saw  this  movement, 
•  noug-ht  else  can  save  thee ;  so  out  with  it.  I  will  not  slay  thee  as  thou 
deservest — thou  shalt  have  an  honourable  death ;  so  draw.' 

Cabestaing"  wanted  no  persuasion ;  the  love  of  life  prompted  him,  and 
the  devilish  insinuation  which  he  could  not  keep  down,  that  Raimond's 
death  mig-ht  advance  his  hopes,  also  ming-led  itself  with  his  thoug-hts. 
He  drew  his  sword,  and,  keeping-  his  back  to  the  elm,  awaited  Raimond's 
attack ;  but  his  weapon  was  only  a  short  hunting*  sword,  and  the  earl 
wore  his  long  battle  faulchion. 

The  combatants  eng-ag-ed,  and  Cabestaing"  soon  found,  by  the  coolness 
of  his  antag-onist,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  weary  him  out.  He  knew 
that  he  had  nothing"  to  hope  from  Raimond's  mercy — he  knew  that  he 
deserved  nothing*  from  it ;  but  the  knowledge  of  his  disloyalty  did  not 
incline  him  to  submit  to  the  bloody  doom  w^hich  he  knew  he  must  un- 
derg-o  if  his  lord  should  conquer.  He  resolved  to  attempt  to  put  an  end 
to  the  fig-ht,  and  flew  with  the  impetuosity  of  despair  upon  his  adversary. 
Raimond  put  by  his  blows  with  a  coolness  which  provoked  and  baffled 
him ;  he  lost  his  caution ;  he  felt  that  the  exertion  had  impaired  his 
streng-th,  and  that  his  blows  fell  more  lightly.  His  savage  foe  saw  all 
this  too ;  and  now  becoming,  in  his  turn,  the  assailant,  he  rained  his 
blows  upon  the  youth  v/ith  the  fury  of  a  whirlwind.  It  was  impossible 
to  withstand  this — Cabestaing  gave  ground,  and  Raimond,  following  him 
closely,  smote  him  to  the  earth  with  a  mortal  blow.  The  indignant  soul 
of  the  troubadour  vented  itself  in  a  long  sigh,  and  the  savage  conqueror 
looked  with  a  grim  delight  upon  the  mutilated  corpse  of  his  victim. 

*  *  ■*  * 

~  The  banquet  was  spread  in  the  hall  of  Roussillon's  castle,  and  many  a 
gallant  guest  was  there.  The  sewers  bore  about  the  rich  dishes,  and  the 
feast  was  nearly  done,  when  Raimond,  whose  manner  during  ths  repast 
had  been  sterner  than  usual,  called  to  the  steward  to  bring  him  the  dish 
he  had  commanded.  He  bore  it  himself  to  his  lady,  and  requested  her 
to  taste  it — she  comphed.     '  How  do  you  find  this  viand  ?'  he  asked. 

*  Excellent  good,'  she  replied ;   *  of  what  is  it  made,  I  prithee  ?' 

'  An  adulterer's  heart,'  he  cried,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  vaulted  hall 
echo  ;  '  and  this  is  his  head.'  As  he  spoke,  a  varlet  advanced,  bearing 
in  a  dish  the  ghastly  severed  head  of  Cabestaing,  gored  witti  wounds, 
and  clotted  with  blood. 

Margaretta  turned  pale,  and  would  have  sunk  upon  the  floor,  but  that 
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her  attendants  supported  hgr.  The  g-uests  were  utterly  dismayed,  and 
gazed  in  silence  upon  one  another,  and  upon  the  horrible  spectacle 
which  was  before  them. 

*  And  this  food  you  find  excellent  g^ood,*  he  said,  with  a  demoniac 
sneer. 

'  So  good,'  she  replied,  '  that  from  this  moment  no  other  food  shall 
pass  my  lips.' 

Raimond's  hand  was  upon  his  dagger,  but  his  friends,  who  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  surprise  that  had  hitherto  benumbed 
their  faculties,  now  interposed,  and  held  him. 

Margaretta  turned  to  quit  the  hall,  and  walked  on  to  the  terrace. 
With  a  disordered  mien  she  approached  the  bower ;  and,  as  if  the  sight 
of  this  spot  recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  her  wretched  condition,  she 
shrieked  wildly; — in  the  next  moment,  and  before  her  women  could 
prevent  it,  she  threw  herself  with  a  desperate  plunge  from  the  open 
window,  which  looked  over  the  steep  rock  on  which  the  castle  was 
built,  into  the  abyss  beneath.  Her  mangled  body  was  picked  up  and 
mterred,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  her  gloomy  murderer,  with  all  pomp ; 
but  her  memory,  and  that  of  the  ill-fated  troubadour  who  perished  for 
her  love,  is  still  preserved  in  the  songs  of  Provence.         ...     ,      , 
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One  fine  summer  evening,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  gallant  knight  and  his  esquire  were  winding  along  the  mountain 
passes  of  Cardiganshire,  when  the  increasing  dangers  of  the  road  gave 
strong  hints  that  they  had  lost  their  way.  As  they  advanced  at  a  brisk 
trot,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of 
glen,  mountain,  and  cataract.  The  Towy  roared  at  their  feet,  and 
above  them  towered  stupendous  masses  of  rock,  here  fringed  with  thick 
woods,  and  there  peeping  forth  in  naked  grandeur.  *  By  my  halidame, 
said  the  knight,  '  this  is  a  cheerless  prospect  for  a  weary  traveller.' 

*  Hark !'  rephed  the  squire,  '  methinks  I  hear  voices  in  yonder 
greenwood.'  '  Onward  then,  in  God's  name,'  said  his  companion ;  and, 
grasping  his  sword  firmly  in  his  hand,  moved  with  caution  in  the 
direction  of  the  noise. 

The  moon  had  by  this  time  risen,  and  revealed  a  deep  mass  of  wood 
that  rose  to  an  awful  distance  above  them.  Not  the  slightest  vestige  of 
a  human  track  was  visible ;  but  fever  and  anon  a  wild  chorus,  interrupted 
by  bursts  of  merriment,  came  wafted  on  the  gale.  Guided  by  the  sound, 
the  travellers  tied  their  horses  to  a  tree,  and,  aided  by  the  brilliant 
light  of  a  full  moon,  scrambled  through  the  underwood,  until  they 
reached  an  open  space,  where,  seated  round  a  beechen  table,  well  laden 
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with  venison,  pasty,  wild  fowl,  and  sundry  huge  flasks  of  Welsh  ale, 
they  discovered  a  party  of  about  thirty  outlaws.  A  young-  forester  of 
thoug-htful  but  prepossessing-  aspect,  was  stationed  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  listening-  to  the  merry  tones  of  a  harper  on  his  rig-ht  hand.  On 
perceiving-  the  strang-ers,  the  assembly  all  rose  from  their  seats,  until 
the  young-  man  motioned  them  to  be  silent. 

*  Ye  are  welcome,  sirs,'  he  exclaimed,  *  whether  ye  come  as  friends  or 
foes — to  measure  a  sword  or  to  drink  a  health:  Twm  John  Catty  is 
prepared  for  either.' 

*  We  are  peaceful  travellers,'  replied  the  kuig-ht,  '  and  crave  your 
hospitality  until  the  morrow.' 

'  Be  seated  then,'  said  the  youth  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
assembly,  *  and  do  you,  Hoel,'  turning-  to  the  minstrel,  '  strike  up  a 
woodland  welcome.'  The  harper,  thus  called  on,  inclined  himself 
towards  an  inviting-  g-lass  of  October,  and  after  rolling  about  a  pair  of 
gooseberry  eyes,  adjusted  his  instrument,  drained  his  flask,  and  played 
a  merry  tune,  that  set  the  whole  assembly  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

'  By'r  lady,'  said  the  stranger  knight,  addressing  himself  in  the 
intervals  of  the  song  to  Twm  John  Catty,  *  I  little  thought  ere  I 
returned  to  Bala  to  hear  harp-strings  tinkle  in  the  underwoods  of 
Cardigan.' 

'  Go  you  to  Bala,'  said  the  outlaw,  '  and  know  not  that  Harry  of 
England  is  up  in  the  vicinage  ?* 

The  stranger  looked  surprised.  '  But  are  not  Mortimer  and  the 
Percies  encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  awaiting  my — the  return 
of  Glendower,  I  mean  ?' 

'  Glendower,  Sir  Knight  ?'  and  then  after  a  pause,  in  which  he 
scrutinised  his  features  with  deep  and  thoughtful  attention,  '  a  health, 
a  health,  my  merry  men  all ;  the  age  of  marvel  is  returned,  for  the 
princely  Glendower  sits  at  an  outlaw's  board.' 

'  'Tis  a  marvel,  I  confess,'  returned  the  knight,  surprised  at  such  an 
unexpected  discovery ;  '  yet  though  report  has  said  much  to  your  pre- 
judice, your  own  private  wrongs  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  times 
must  needs  stand  your  apology.' 

'  I  have  indeed  been  wronged ;  but,  deep  as  were  my  injuries,  I 
have  had  an  adequate  revenge.  Three  years  ago  yon  pale  moon  shone 
down  upon  the  gay  morion  of  Roderick  Aranza ;  his  helmet  plume 
fluttered  to  the  breeze,  and  his  cuirass  flashed  back  the  star-light,  but 
the  warrior  lay  dead  upon  the  battlements  of  Cerig-cennan.' 

*  By  the  mass,  it  was  boldly  done.' 

*  Aye,  but  mark  the  sequel :  King  Henry  heard  of  his  minion's  death, 
and  stood  in  the  hall  of  my  ancestors,  like  the  weird  demon  of  Cader 
Idris,*  in  his  cloudy  palace  of  storms.      He  even  rendered  me,'  con- 

*  The  weird  demon,  or  Storm-spirit  of  Cader  Idris,  was  tlie  forerunner  of 
calamity. — Vide  Camj).  Traditions. 
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tinued  the  forester,  in  a  voice  of  deep  but  stifled  anguish,  *  fatherless 
and  motherless  on  earth,  and  drove  me  to  the  g-reen  sward,  where  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven  is  my  only  roof.  And,  now  that  I  have  satisfied 
your  curiosity,  speak,  whence  g-o  you  on  the  morrow?' 

He  paused  for  a  reply ;  but  Glendower,  fearful  of  being-  ovei-heard, 
drew  him  into  the  more  intricate  recesses  of  the  wood,  and  then,  in  an 
earnest  and  determined  manner,  unfolded  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
treasonable  confederacy  with  the  North,  his  immediate  intention  of 
joining"  his  vassals,  who  were  mustered  on  the  banks  of  Bala ;  and 
concluded  by  expressing-  a  hope  that  the  outlaw  would  assist  in  the  re- 
bellion. The  forester  embraced  the  proposal;  his  heart  panted  for 
adventure,  as  eag-erly  as  his  associates  for  plunder;  and  after  some 
little  affected  hesitation,  in  order  probably  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
aUiance,  he  ag-reed  to  set  out  on  the  ensuing  evening,  and  join  the 
Welch  squadrons.  This,  however,  was  not  decided  on  without  previous 
attention  to  his  own  interests  ;  which  being  duly  promised  on  the  part 
of  Glendower,  the  confederates  soon  settled  their  plan  of  operation,  and 
then  returned  to  the  banquet,  where  they  found  the  harper  entertaining 
the  foresters  with  a  favorite  Welch  drinking-song. 

With  the  earliest  peep  of  dawn  the  bugle  woke  them  from  repose,  and 
Glendower  and  his  squire  perceived  their  steeds  ready  equipped  for 
travel,  and  a  goodly  breakfast  spread  with  rustic  neatness  on  the  turf. 
It  was  soon  dispatched,  and  the  travellers  resumed  their  journey,  the 
knight,  as  he  retired,  w^hispering  in  the  outlaw  leader's  ear  the  parting 
admonition — Remember. 

John  Thomas  the  son  of  Catherine,*  whom  I  have  thus  abruptly  in- 
troduced to  my  readers,  was  a  young  Welchman  of  '  gentle  blood'  and 
ardent  temperament.  His  ancestors  had  long  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lampeter,  and  were  notorious  for  their  aversion  to  the  English. 
Their  descendants  inherited  the  same  prejudices;  and  John,  when  a 
boy,  became  a  favorite  among  aU  classes.  On  reaching  manhood  he 
signalized  himself  by  his  enmity  to  Roderick  Aranza,  a  favorite  courtier 
of  Henry  IV.  who  resided  at  the  Castle  of  Cerig'-cennan.  The  quarrel 
originated  in  the  Welch  chieftain's  use  of  an  intemperate  expression, 
which  his  enemy  communicated  to  the  English  government  as  the  de- 
claration of  a  traitor.  His  estates  at  Lampeter  were  accordingly  con- 
fiscated, and  Roderick,  being  invested  with  full  powers  to  execute  the 
attainder,  seized  John's  only  sister  as  hostage,  and  garrisoned  the  castle 
with  his  own  train.  The  young  chieftain  was  then  at  Penman-mawr. 
but  no  sooner  heard  of  the  confiscation  of  his  estates,  and  the  capture 
of  his  relative,  than  he  hastily  collected  his  vassals,  and  besieged  Aranza 
in  his  strong  holds  at  Ccrig-cennau.  Roderick  sustained  a  tedious 
sieg-e  by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage,  which,  perforating  the  rock 
*  The  ukl  mode  of  recognising  family  sirnames  in  Wales. 
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on  whieh  the  castle  was  built,  enabled  the  garrison  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  the  neig-hbourhood.  The  passage,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
covered, and  Aranza,  in  excess  of  disappointment,  immured  John's 
sister  in  the  cave,  where  she  was  starved  to  death.  This  roused  the 
chieftain's  inexorable  hatred;  he  pushed  the  assault,  attacked  his 
enemy  in  person,  and  murdered  him  on  the  battlements  of  Cerig-cennan. 
The  castle  was  then  plundered,  but  its  ruin  still  exists,  and  its  cave,  the 
scene  of  early  feuds,  is  still  shown  to  the  inquisitive  stranger. 

On  hearing-  of  the  death  of  his  favorite,  Henry  .instantly  resolved  to 
pass  summary  punishment  on  the  offender,  more  especially  as  the 
Northern  provinces  of  Wales  were  now  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion, 
and  some  public  example  of  severity  was  requisite.  He  accordingly 
marched  a  numerous  army  against  John's  castle  at  Lampeter;  ordered 
the  execution  of  his  father  and  mother  as  rebels,  and  ravaged  his 
paternal  estates  with  the  united  destruction  of  fire  and  sword.  Unable 
to  cope  with  such  a  force,  the  young  warrior  fled  with  a  few  faithful 
followers  into  the  wilds  of  Cardigan,  adopted  the  appellation  of  Twra 
Johh  Catty,  and  visited  on  all  classes  the  injuries  which  he  had  himself 
sustained.  His  temper,  which  was  naturally  cheerful,  became  roughened 
by  misfortune,  and  few  could  recognise  the  lively  chieftain  in  the 
hardened  outlaw. 

Three  years  thus  passed  on,  and  still  the  green  wood  was  his  sole  resi- 
dence. The  English  monarch  had  in  the  mean  time  crushed  the  re- 
bellion, and  the  Welch  were  left  to  enjoy  a  brief  interval  of  repose. 
It  was  now  that  the  dread  of  Twm  John  Catty  overspread  every  class  of 
the  community ;  for,  with  his  bold  foresters  by  his  side,  he  fearlessly 
plundered  villages,  taxed  monasteries,  and  bestowed  on  the  needy  v;hat 
he  extorted  from  the  rich.  His  robberies,  however,  were  unstained  by 
cruelty.;  and  as  they  generally  terminated  in  some  rude  jest,  at  the 
expense  of  the  hapless  traveller,  ridicule  softened  over  the  glaring 
violation  of  justice. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  period  at  which  this  tale  commences,  the 
tranquillity  of  Wales  was  again  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  Earl 
Mortimer,  and  the  restless  activity  of  Glendower ;  who,  by  reason  of  his 
personal  enmity  to  the  English  Lord  Grey,  had  undertaken  to  join 
the  rebellion.  The  Percies  too  were  persuaded  to  countenance  the 
scheme,  and  were  even  now  encamped  with  their  associates  on  the 
banks  of  Bala,  av/aiting  a  battle  v,-ith  Henry  IV.  who,  after  forcing  a 
hasty  march  through  England,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Glendower,  on  missing 
his  road  from  Llandilo-Vauhr,  where  he  had  been  to  collect  confederates, 
had  suddenly  encountered  the  outlaws.  The  character  of  their  leader 
was  not  unknown  to  him ;  but  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
hostility  to  the  English,  he  argued  much  from  bis  courage  and  devotion 
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to  the  cause.  Hs  according-ly  exacted  from  him  the  promise  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  and  then  hastened  to  Bala,  to  resume  the  command 
of  his  vassals. 

On  the  departure  of  Glendower  and  his  squire,  Twm  John  Catty 
addressed  his  followers  on  the  subject  of  their  joining"  the  rebellion, 
ofifering"  at  the  same  time  ample  spoil  from  their  enemies,  and  a  free 
pardon  from  their  countrymen.  The  last,  it  is  probable,  did  not  weig-h 
much  in  the  scale ;  but  the  idea  of  booty  excited  their  cupidity,  and  they 
resolved  to  separate  on  the  sam.e  evening-,  with  a  promise  of  re- 
assembling- in  the  Welch  oamp.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
preparation,  and  by  moonlig-ht  they  set  forward  on  their  march. 

Towards  evening*  the  outlaw  leader  reached  Lampeter,  where  he 
halted  for  an  instant  to  survey  the  home  of  his  infancy.  A  thousand 
bitter  feehng-s,  that  had  long-  slumbered,  now  rushed  upon  his  soul,  as 
he  g-azed  01  his  ruined  castle,  yet  blackened  with  the  flames.  Of  all  its 
former  g-randeur,  but  one  solitary  turret  remained.  Thoug-htful  he  stood 
beside  it,  and  a  convulsion  of  indescribable  ang-uish  passed  across  his 
countenance,  as  he  recalled  the  memory  of  his  murdered  relative.  This 
was  but  the  weakness  of  a  moment,  for  the  prospect  of  reveng^e  imparted 
a  stern  satisfaction  to  his  heart. 

By  the  advice  of  Glendower  the  outlaw  determined  to  visit  the  Eng^lish 
camp  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining-  its  strength  and  situationr- 

It  was  now  deep  midnig-ht,  the  moon  had  set,  and  the  last  watch-fires 
were  already  waning-  in  the  camp.  Amid  the  sleeping-  thousands  that 
surrounded  him,  the  British  monarch  alone  lay  immersed  in  thoug-ht  upon 
his  couch.  The  past,  laden  with  guilt,  rushed  over  his  mind,  until, 
unable  to  compose  himseh'  to  rest,  he  withdrew  the  curtains  of  his  tent, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  night.  The  air  was  calm  and  pleasant,  dark 
clouds  scudded  across  the  troubled  rack  of  heaven,  and  the  waters  of 
the  lake  fell  in  rippling  murmurs  upon  the  shore.  The  soul  of  the 
haughty  king  was  melted  even  to  womanly  tenderness  at  the  sight,  and  a 
bitter  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  recalled  the  memory  of  the  young  Welch 
chieftain,  whom  his  injuries  had  driven  to  despair.  '  And  what  if  he 
should  be  here,'  he  exclaimed,  in  the  moment  of  frenzied  imagination, 
'  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  his  clans  ?' 

'  He  is  here,'  said  a  deep-toned  voice,  and  a  dark  figure  stood  beside 
him.  '  Harry  of  England,'  it  exclaimed,  '  the  hour  of  retribution 
arrives :  haste,  betake  thee  to  thy  weapon ;  for,  by  the  God  above  us, 
either  thou  or  I  must  fall.'  '  You  would  not  murder  me  ?'  said  the 
affrighted  monarch,  as  he  recognized  the  stern  lineaments  of  the  outlaw. 
*  Murder  you  ?'  he  replied :  '  no !  though  you  have  left  me  neither 
food  nor  shelter,  friend  nor  kinsman,  I  scorn  to  murder  an  unarmed 
man.  The  heightened  tones  of  his  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
sentinel,  who  was  parading  without  the  tent.  Apprehensive  of  danger, 
he  immediately  gave  the   alarm,  and  a  file  of  soldiers  rushed  to  the 
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scene  of  contest.  The  forester,  roused  by  the  noise,  had  but  just  time 
to  retreat,  when  the  king*  g-ave  notice  of  his  escape.  The  sentinels 
followed  to  the  shore  ;  but  the  fug-itive  was  already  far  upon  the  lake, 
on  his  return  to  the  Welch  camp. 

The  morning'  rose  dark  and  lowering",  thick  clouds  g-athered  on  the 
mountain  summits,  and  a  dull  creeping*  mist  brooded  over  the  landscape. 
Waked  from  repose  each  army  prepared  for  action,  and  soon  the  trumpet 
announced  that  an  Eng-lish  squadron  had  quitted  its  encampment. 
The  war- song'  of  Giendower  was  instantly  raised  among'  his  clans,  and, 
as  they  saw  the  g'littering-  files  of  infantry  wind  along*  the  opposite  shore, 
each  heart  beat  hig*h  in  anticipation  of  attack.  The  word  to  march  was 
soon  g*iven,  and  the  Welch  troops,  headed  by  Giendower,  and  joined  by 
Twm  John  Catty,  who  had  ascertained  the  most  accessible  point  of 
attack,  hastened  to  a  plain  at  the  further  end  of  Bala,  which  the  British 
cavalry  seemed  desirous  to  maintain. 

The  conflict  was  maintained  with  bravery,  but  the  result  was  fatal  to 
the  hopes  of  Giendower; , and  Tv;m  John  Catty,  seeing-  that  all  for  the 
present  was  lost,  retreated  with  his  adherents  to  their  old  haunts  among* 
the  wild  woods  of  Cardigan. 

There  he  remained  for  days  in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity. 
By  day-break  his  followers  sprung-  to  the  chase,  and  returned  at  evening* 
to  the  underwoods,  where  the  nig-ht  was  whiled  away  in  music  and  in 
merriment.  The  king*  of  Eng-land  meantime,  after  effectually  crushing* 
the  confederacy,  stationed  troops  throughout  the  principality,  in  the 
hope  of  surprising*  Giendower  and  the  outlaws,  ag-ainst  whose  leader  the 
encounter  in  the  camp  had  caused  him  to  cherish  an  inextinguishable 
hatred.  Aware  of  these  hostile  sentiments,  Twm  John  Catty  determined 
to  remain  tranquil  for  the  present  in  his  fastnesses,  satisfied  by  the 
massacre  his  band  had  effected  among  the  English,  and  resolving  to  join 
Giendower,  when  he  should  again  project  an  insurrection.  But  his 
resources  soon  failed,  his  adherents  began  to  murmur,  and  even  their 
leader  manifested  symptoms  of  ennui. 

To  escape  from  these  he  engaged  in  marauding  expeditions  against 
the  neighbouring  monasteries,  and  mixed  frequently  in  the  village  dance. 
While  engaged  on  one  occasion  in  rustic  revelry,  a  young  lady  mounted 
on  a  palfrey,  and  attended  by  two  servants,  crossed  the  common  on  her 
road  to  Llandisent.  '  The  heiress  of  Ystradd-Ffin,'  shouted  the  villagers, 
and  the  bonnet  of  Twm  John  Catty  was  instantly  in  his  hand.  He 
gazed  on  her  with  unaffected  admiration:  a  light  riding  habit  fitting 
close  to  the  body,  displayed  the  graceful  symmetry  of  her  person,  and  a 
pair  of  dark  blue  eyes  illumining  a  somewhat  pale  but  thoughtful  face, 
gave  it  that  expression  of  simplicity  for  which  the  Welch  ladies  are  so 
remarkable.  She  seemed  equally  surprised  with  the  appearance  of  the 
outlaw,  whose  noble  contour  of  countenance  was  well  calculated  to 
interest  a  stranger,  how  much  more  then  must  it  have  struck  upon  the 
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fancy  of  an  arttess  g-irl,  whose  life  had  hitherto  been  spent  in  the  retire- 
ment of  Llandisent  ? 

Left  in  infancy  an  orphan,  with  none  but  an  old  female  domestic  to 
control  her  actions,  her  existence  had  been  as  yet  but  an  imag-inative 
dream  of  romance.  From  earliest  childhood  she  had  been  companioned 
among"  scenes  where  nature  when  she  speaks  to  the  heart,  addresses  it 
in  the  lang-.uag-e  of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  The'  romantic  leg-ends  of 
the  neig-hbourhood,  with  its  savag-e  moors  and  g-loomy  ravines,  had  each 
their  mysterious  attraction,  until  her  very  soul  seemed  to  blend  in 
sympathy  wdth  the  landscape,  and  assume  a  character  of  corresponding* 
elevation.  But  althoug-h  the  sublime  was  thus  familiarized  to  her  fancy, 
the  beautiful  had  its  share  of  heartfelt  interest.  When  the  first  thrush 
piped  in  the  underwood,  she  would  pause  and  listen  as  if  a  spirit 
influenced  its  harmony ;  or  wander  by  the  banks  of  the  Southey  to  see 
the  setting-  sun  quiver  on  its  surface,  or  watch  the  zenith  moon  as  she 
poured  her  mellow  hg-ht  over  hill  and  dale,  now  gleaming-  upon  the 
naked  crag-s  of  Llynn-y-Van,  and  anon  silvering-  the  feathery  spray  of 
the  cataract,  as  if  to  lig-ht  its  downward  course.  She  was  the  child  of 
nature ;  the  sister  of  romance,  cradled  and  matured  in  the  wilderness. 
The  sun  never  shone  upon  so  delicate,  so  lovely  a  creation ;  she  was  too 
pure  for  his  w^orld,  and  should  have  bloomed  in  a  sphere  of  her  own, 
w^here  the  being-s  w^ere  as  faultless  as  herself. 

From  the  dreamy  state  of  existence  in  which  she  had  hitherto  in- 
dulged, she  was  now  for  the  first  time  awakened.  The  character  of  Tv/m 
John  Catty  was  well  know^n  to  her,  her  g-entle  heart  had  felt  for  his 
distresses,  and  dwelt  with  dang-erous  enthusiasm  on  his  valour.  But  as 
a  tale  of  love  is  always  uninteresting-,  (except  to  the  parties  concerned) 
I  shall  pass  over  the  successful  suit  of  the  forester,  his  midnig'ht  in- 
terviews with  the  lady  of  Llandisent,  the  popular  tradition  of  his  having- 
caug-ht  her  hand  as  she  put  it  carelessly  throug-h  the  loop-hole  of  the 
lattice,  where  they  were  conversing-,  with  a  vow  that  he  w^ould  not  release 
it  till  she  promised  to  become  his  wife ;  and  hasten  to  the  period  when 
they  met  for  the  last  time  by  the  leg-endary  pool  of  Liynn-y-Van. 

The  evening-  was  wild,  and  the  mists  yet  hung-  upon  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Black  Mountains,  when  the  outlaw  stood  beside  the 
pool.  A  scene  of  savag-e  loneliness  lay  around  him.  Jag-g-ed  precipices 
towering-  to  an  awful  distance  above  the  tarn,  w^hich  they  embosomed  on 
every  side ;  black  morasses  concealed  in  part  by  short  stunted  brushwood 
were  the  sole  objects  that  met  his  eye.  The  superstitions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood w^ere  in  unison  with  the  character  of  their  scener}^  Here  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Welch  record,  the  daughter  of  Madoc  had  drowned 
herself :  here  she  stood  when  the  tidings  of  her  lover's  decease  first 
reached  her,  and  over  these  waters,  her  last  death-scream  rose  as  she 
plunged  into  the  fatal  tide.  From  that  hour  her  wraith  was  supposed  to 
haunt  Llynn-  y-Van,   and  under  the  familiar  appellation  of  the  White 
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Lady,  to  appear  on  the  eve  of  calamity.  As  the  forester  recalled  this 
tradition,  a  lig-ht  fig-ure  was  seen  winding*  round  the  brow  of  the  Black 
Mountains,  and  the  next  instant  was  clasped  to  his  bosom.  He 
addressed  her  as  the  Lady  of  Llandisent,  and  reminded  her  of  the 
promise  to  become  his  wife. 

*  I  needed  not  the  recollection,'  she  repUed,  '  for  my  own  word  was 
sufficient.* 

•  True,  Elinor,  but  you  little  know  the  dang-ers  of  an  outlaw's  bride' 
or  the  hazards  at  which  even  his  life  is  preserved.' 

'  I  have  thoug-ht — deeply  thought  of  them  all,  and  am  still  resolved, 
she  added  with  a  faint  smile,  '  to  live  and  die  the  Queen  of  the  Un- 
derwood/ 

*  But  what  will  you  do  love,  when  the  north  wind  howls  along*  the 
glen  ?  "While  summer  lasts,  the  velvet  sward  will  suffice  us  for  a  couch, 
and  the  broad  beech  for  a  canopy  ;  but  when  winter  comes  on,  you  will 
feel  a  dreadful  reverse.  That  delicate  frame  will  droop,  those  eyes  will 
fade,  and  those  lips  will  say,  '  you  wooed  me  in  the  hour  of  summer, 
you  wooed  me  when  the  nightingale  carolled  in  the  grove,  and  nature 
bore  us  companionship  in  love.  It  is  now  winter,  the  icicle  glistens  on 
the  beech,  the  nightingale  has  ceased  her  song,  and  Elinor  is  dying  with 
the  cold.' 

•  Never,*  replied  the  devoted  girl,  '  shall  complaint  escape  these  lips.' 

•  To  morrow  then  you  will  be  mine  :  mine  in  the  face  of  heaven : 
mine  in  the  bonny  greenwood,  where  I  have  so  long  lived  and  loved.' 

The  lady  of  Llandisent  faltered  forth  a  timid  acquiescence,  but  the 
tear  stood  in  her  eye  as  she  thought  of  the  underwoods  of  Cardigan. 
*  What  ails  you,  love,'  said  Twm  John  Catty,  with  a  look  of  anxious 
solicitude. 

'  I  know  not,'  she  replied,  '  but  a  heavy  gloom  hangs  over  me,  when 
I  think  of  the  approaching  morrow.  Twice  has  the  night-owl  hooted 
from  Llandisent,  and  twice  has  the  corpse-light*  gleamed  from  the 
lattice  where  you  and  I  have  so  often  met.'  As  she  said  these  words,  a 
wild  strain  of  music  was  heard  floating  along  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
over  which  a  shadowy  form  seemed  to  hover.     It  was  robed  in  a  cloud 

*  The  corpse-light  was  supposed  to  gleam  from  tiie  windows  at  midnight,  and 
prognosticate  calamity  to  the  family  iu  whose  house  it  happened  to  be  lodging  at 
the  time.  There  was  also  another  corpse-light  which  appeared  only  in  the  open 
air,  and  was  a  sort  of  country  cousin  to  the  former.  Wherever  it  stopped,  was  lo 
be  the  scene  of  some  terrible  calamity,  so  that  tlie  Welch  peasant  always  followed 
it  with  fear  and  trembling.  In  body  it  is  something  similar  to  our  English  Will  o'- 
the-whisp  ;  but  with  a  disposition  infinitely  more  mischievous  and  restless.  An 
impudent  sceptic  once  ran  after  it,  with  the  intention  of  lighting  his  tobacco-pipe; 
but  after  leading  him  a  dance  through  all  the  bogs  and  quagmires  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  stopped  opposite  the  village  stocks,  in  which  the  man  was  shortly  afterwards 
placed  for  drunkenness.  Like  vv-itches  and  short  petticoats,  it  is  at  present  some- 
what unfashionable,  confining  its  acquaintance  to  the  lower  orders  of  Welch 
herdsmen   with  whom,  however,  it  is  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  Ijorror. 
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of  mist,  but  the  countenance  dimly  seen  throug-h  the  vapour,  reflected 
an  expression  of  unearthly  melancholy.  Elinor  started  at  the  sig-ht ; 
*  it  is  the  White  Lady  of  Lynn-y-Van,'  she  exclaimed,  and  sunk  senseless 
on  her  lover's  bosom.  When  she  recovered,  the  fig-ure  was  still  dis- 
cernible, her  wild  lustreless  eyes  being*  fixed  on  her  as  with  the  power  of 
enchantment.  But  as  evening*  drew  on,  the  vision  became  more  indis- 
tinct, until  it  seemed  to  blend  with  the  leng-thening-  shadows  of  twilig-ht, 
while  the  music  after  ling-ering-  awhile  in  the  air,  died  away  in  soft 
whispers  on  the  hill. 

The  outlaw  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  Elinor,  her  pale  cheek  presseu 
to  his  bosom,  wept  with  the  convulsive  violence  of  an  infant.  He 
succeeded  at  leng-th  in  leading*  her  from  the  pool,  g-ently  chid  her  sorrow, 
and  promised  on  the  ensuing*  evening*  to  meet  her  in  the  g-reenwood 
chapel.  '  And  then,  Elinor,'  he  added,  as  tog*ether  they  descended  from 
Llynn-y-Van,  '  when  you  are  mine  for  ever,  the  rose  shall  return  to 
your  cheek,  and  the  lustre  to  your  eye.  Ag*ain  shall  the  forester's 
laug-h  ring*  throug-h  the  g"len,  and  happiness  attend  our  steps  as  we 
brush  the  morning*  dew  from  the  underwood.' 

The  day  appointed  by  the  outlaw  for  his  marriag-e  arrived.  It  was 
wild  and  stormy,  dark  thunderclouds  g*athered  on  the  brow  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  lig-htning*  streamed  in  forked  radiance  throug-h  the 
g-lens.  As  evening  drew  on,  the  g*reenwood  rung*  to  the  shouts  of  the 
villag-ers,  who  accompanied  their  leader  and  his  bride  to  the  chapel. 
A  monk  commenced  the  solemn  ritual,  and  when  it  v/as  concluded,  the 
assembly  sate  down  to  a  rural  feast  prepared  under  a  covered  tent. 
Placed  between  Elinor  and  the  minstrel,  Twm  John  Catty  alone  preserved 
a  sullen  reserve.  The  g-oblet  passed  untasted  by  him,  and  the  joke  that 
lightened  up  the  countenances  of  all  failed  to  relax  the  g-loomy  severity 
of  his  features. 

Leaving*  his  young*  bride  under  the  care  of  one  of  his  trustiest  foresters, 
he  quitted  the  banquet,  and  hastened  with  Floel  to  the  out-skirts  of  the 
wood,  to  see  that  each  sentinel  was  at  his  proper  post.  This  necessary 
duty  i^erformed,  he  visited  every  other  accessible  point,  and  on  his  vmy 
back  seated  himself  on  the  broken  stump  of  an  old  beech,  and  beckoned 
the  minstrel  to  his  side.  *  You  have  known  me  hitherto,'  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  long-  pause,  '  as  a  bold  and  thoug-htless  outlaw ;  but  there  are 
some  feeling-s,  Hoel,  that  in  spite  of  ourselves  will  force  their  way  to  the 
heart.  •  Do  you  see  yon  pale  and  lang-uid  fig-ure  ?'  pointing*  to  Elinor, 
who  was  standing*  in  front  of  the  tent,  '  she  is  ill  able  to  cope  with  our 
roug-h  life,  and  heaven  only  knows  what  she  will  do  when  I  am  g-one.' 

Surprised  at  such  unexpected  tenderness,  Hoel  could  make  no  reply. 
He  endeavoured  to  mutter  some  words  of  encourag-ement,  but  the  sound 
died  away  on  his  lips.  The  outlaw  marked  his  emotion.  '  'Tis  useless, 
my  g-ood  friend,'  he  continued,  '  to  attempt  resistance,  when  the  hand  of 
fate  is  on  us.     For  myself,   I   am  a  ruined  man,  and  have  but  one  tie 
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that  now  binds  me  to  the  world.  That  tie  is  soon  to  be  for  ever  broken. 
You  smile,  but  'tis  even  so,  and  this  nig-ht  will  be  the  last  of  my  mortal 
pilgrimag-e.  I  have  seen  the  storm  Spirit  of  Cader-Idris.  He  stood 
beside  my  couch  in  the  greenwood,  and  while  his  dull  heavy  eye  glared 
on  me,  with  the  expression  of  the  sepulchre ;  *  woe !  woe !'  he  uttered, 
'  to  the  last  of  his  race,'  and  faded  in  mist  from  my  sig-ht. 

The  outlaw  paused,  and  the  minstrel  equally  infected  with  the  super- 
stition of  the  times,  stood  rivetted  in  horror  to  the  spot.  '  For  myself, 
I  care  not ;  but  for  that  poor  defenceless  g-irl' — and  he  wrung-  the  hand 
of  Hoel,  while  a  tear  trembled  in  his  eye.  At  this  instant,  a  thrush 
sprung-  from  the  neig-hbouring*  thicket,  and  soared  chirupping-  above 
their  heads.  The  forester  pointed  it  out  to  his  companion ;  '  Free  and 
happy,'  he  exclaimed,  '  as  that  bird,  was  Ehnor,  when  1  first  knew  her, 
and  like  that  bird  will  she  be,'  bring-ing"  it  to  the  g-round  v/ith  an  arrow, 

'  when  I   am  in   the   grave ;  unless '     The  harper  understood  the 

appeal;  'she  shall  never  need  a  friend  while  I  live.'  'Thank  you — 
thank  you,'  repeated  the  outlav/,  and  then  resuming- his  usual  sternness  of 
demeanour,  returned  with  his  associate  to  the  tent. 

The  storm  which  had  long-  hovered  in  the  air,  now  burst  forth  with 
resistless  energ-y.  Crash  after  crash,  the  thunder-claps  rattled  among- 
the  mountains,  and  the  oaks  groaned  heavily  under  each  sweeping-  of  the 
hollow  blast.  On  a  sudden  the  faint  tones  of  a  bug-le  were  heard,  then 
the  clatter  of  armour,  and  the  plung-e  of  a  heavy  substance  into  the 
Towy.  A  sentinel  rushed  into  the  tent ;  '  our  out-posts  are  surprised,' 
he  exclaimed,  '  and  the  main  body  of  the  Southrons  is  advancing-  upon 
us.'  In  an  instant  all  was  confusion,  and  Twm  John  Catty,  aware  of 
the  impending-  dang-er,  hurried  Elinor  to  a  cave,  situated  hig-h  up  in  the 
g-reenwood.  This  was  the  only  secret  shelter  that  the  fastnesses  of 
Cardig*an  afforded.  The  front  was  concealed  by  hug-e  masses  of  rock, 
and  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  one  person  at  a  time,  and  even  that  one 
with  considerable  difficulty.  The  access  to  it  from  the  bed  of  the  Towy 
was  hazardous,  and  the  interior  small,  being-  overrun  with  weeds,  but 
open  to  the  sky,  so  that  a  strang-er  by  planting-  himself  on  the  summit, 
mig'ht  with  ease  overlook  all  who  were  within  the  cave. 

On  returning-  to  his  foresters,  after  having-  carefully  secluded  Elinor 
and  the  monk  in  the  recess,  Twm  John  Catty  rang-ed  his  band  into  two 
equal  divisions,  and  as  the  Eng'lish  troops  scrambled  up  the  crag-s, 
received  them  with  a  discharg-e  of  arrows.  But  Sir  Scroope  Barnard 
had  well  disposed  his  men,  and  on  g-aining-  the  chapel,  commanded  a 
herald  to  proclaim  free  pardon  to  all  but  the  outlaw  leader.  The  offer 
was  received  with  disdain  ;  the  whole  band  vowing-  never  to  desert  him 
while  a  chance  of  freedom  remained.  *  Forward  then,'  said  the  British 
commander,  while  the  officers  of  the  different  companies  issued  their 
several  orders  ;  '  Grenadiers  !  stand  fast  on  ,the  left  flank. — Drag-oons  I 
prepare  to  charg-e  ;  double  quick  time;  chiirg-e  !' 
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The  squadron  instantly  advanced  ;  the  underwood  seemed  teeming* 
with  soldiers,  and  the  harp  of  Hoel,  amid  the  hollow  pauses  of  the 
thunder,  was  heard  cheering"  his  bands  to  battle.  Evening-  meantime 
stole  over  the  landscape,  and  lit  only  by  a  doubtful  twilig'ht,  the  troops 
attacked  each  other  at  random.  Stationed  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen, 
Sir  Scroope  Barnard  foug-ht  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  lion ;  while  Twm 
John  Catty,  equally  courag-eous,  kept  alive  the  martial  spirit  of  his 
ancestors.  But  his  efforts  v/ere  vain  ;  file  after  file  of  the  enem.y's  troops 
forced  a  passag-e  throug-h  the  underwood,  while  the  exertions  of  his 
foresters  insensibly  relaxed.  The  fate  of  the  battle  now  hung-  upon  a 
stroke ;  the  outlaw  marked  his  hour,  and  sing-led  out  the  British  com- 
mander as  he  stood  conspicuous  by  his  waving-  plumes.  '  Commend 
yourself  to  heaven,'  he  exclaimed,  '  for  your  last  hour  is  arrived.' 

*  To  your  weapon.  Sir,'  said  the  Eng-lishman,  rushing*  forvvard  to  meet 
him,  '  I  hold  no  parley  with  a  rebel,'  and  without  further  reply  struck  a 
heavy  blow  upon  his  sword-arm.  The  forester  parried  the  stroke,  but 
his  steel  breaking-  on  the  recoil,  he  stood  for  an  instant  defenceless,  and 
then  rushed  on  his  opponent,  g-riped  him  by  the  throat,  and  hurled  him 
with  g-ig-antic  force  into  the  torrent  that  foamed  below.  The  Towy 
received  its  burden,  a  sudden  splash  was  heard — a  groan,  and  all 
was  over. 

Elinor  meanwhile  awaited  the  return  of  her  husband,  with  the  most 
heart-rending-  anxiety.  Twice  she  dispatched  the  monk  to  the  front  of 
the  cave,  to  g-ain  intellig^ence  of  his  movements,  and  as  he  described  the 
prog-ress  of  the  battle  from  the  spot  where  he  stood  to  view  it,  her  heart 
sickened  with  apprehension. 

'  Is  he  safe,  father  ?'  she  said,  '  say  that  he  is  but  safe,  and  I  am 
content.' 

•  He  is  safe,'  replied  the  friar,  *  and  bears  him  like  a  lion  in  the  fray. 
I  see  the  red  plume  waving-  in  his  bonnet,  and  the  sw^ord  g-littering-  in 
his  hand.  His  foresters  throng-  around  him ;  they  retreat — advance — 
and  now  they  rally  to  the  charg-e.  Your  lord  is  at  the  head  of  his  bands  ; 
the  Eng-lish  squadrons  sink  before  him ;  the  battle-axe  gleams  ag-ainst  his 
breastplate ;  but  the  mig-ht  of  heroes  is  in  his  arm. — ' 

'  Hark  !'  interrupted  the  affrig-hted  g-irl,  '  did  you  not  hear  a  scream  ? 
Oh  God !  Oh  God ! — they  have  murdered  him.' 

'  It  is  the  death-g-roan  of  an  enemy ;  they  have  plunged  his  corpse  into 
the  Towy ;  and  again — hah  !  he  totters — he  falls.' 
,      '  Who  falls,  who  falls  ?' 

'  Your  husband,  lady,  but  no— he  rises  again ;  he  stands  Hke  a  rock 
on  the  broad  ocean,  while  the  billowy  waves  of  battle  beat  in  vain  against 
him.  His  foresters  drop  around  him — the  enemy  press  over  their 
bodies  ;  already  they  have  gained  the  pass — now  they  ascend  yon  crag ; 
now — oh  God  !  they  come,  they  come.' 

The  English  troops  w^ere,  indeed,  fast  approaching,  when  Twm  John 
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Catty  having-  ordered  his  foresters  to  fire  the  underwood,  rushed  faint 
and  wounded  into  the  cave.  '  EUnor,  dearest  EUnor/  he  exclaimed, 
'one  last,  one  parting  kiss,  and  then — adieu  for  ever?'  With  these 
words  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms ;  strained  her  to  his  bleeding-  breast, 
and  climbed  the  crag-gy  summit  of  the  rock  that  overhung-  the  recess. 
A  brisk  wind  had  by  this  time  arisen,  and  the  greenwood  crackled  and 
blazed  in  a  thousand  different  directions.  The  British  squadrons  were 
panic-struck  at  the  sight;  but  the  outlaw  stood  unawed  upon  the  crag-, 
amid  the  hollow  rumbling  of  the  thunder;  the  crash  of  the  blazing- 
forest,  and  the  deafening-  din  of  arms.  Alone  he  stood,  like  the  last 
man  in  the  delug-e,  and  his  appearance,  as  the  sable  smoke  thickened 
around  him,  seemed  more  than  mortal.  An  English  officer  discerned 
him,  and,  sword  in  hand,  attempted  to  clamber  up  the  precipice.  '  I  see 
him,'  cried  a  soldier  from  below.  '  Follow  him  then,'  said  a  command- 
ing voice,  '  he  cannot  escape  us — seize  him  alive,  and  a  hundred  marks 
for  his  head.' 

'  Alive,'  replied  Twm  John  Catty,  with  a  scornful  laugh  of  defiance, 
'  never,  never,'  and  attacked  the  foremost  of  the  party  with  such  unex- 
pected readiness  that  he  lost  his  footing,  and  was  dashed  headlong-  down 
the  declivity.  The  remainder  closed  around  the  outlaw.  His  sword 
broke  in  the  encounter;  the  rock  grew  shppery  with  his  blood;  his 
brain  wandered ;  his  steps  tottered ;  while  the  enemy  rained  blow  after 
blow  upon  his  cuirass.  On  a  sudden  he  paused,  to  wipe  his  bloody 
brow.  His  strength  seemed  partially  restored,  and  as  he  raised  his 
broken  sword  for  one  last  despairing-  effort,  a  sudden  flash  of  lig-htning-, 
attracted  by  the  steel,  struck  him  ;  he  dropped  into  the  cave,  and  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  Elinor. 

At  this  instant,  a  bug-le  from  a  distant  quarter  was  heard,  and  repeated 
shouts  of  *  Glendower,  Glendower,'  rung-  through  the  g-len.  In  a  few 
minutes  his  detachment  appeared,  winding-  rank  and  file  up  the  fast- 
nesses. Again  the  battle  commenced  ;  while  the  Welch  clans  seen  dis- 
tinctly by  the  burning-  wood,  and  the  forked  lig-htning-,  cut  their  way  side 
by  side  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  The  most  deafening-  clamours 
arose.  '  Saint  Georg-e  for  Eng-land,'  was  the  British  war-cry.  '  Glendower 
for  ever,'  shouted  their  foemen.  The  English  forces  retreated  at  the 
sound,  when  Glendower,  who  marked  their  panic,  g-ave  orders  for  a 
g-eneral  attack,  and  as  the  enemy  descended  the  defiles,  heaped  crag-s 
and  stones,  and  blazing  trees  upon  their  heads. 

On  returning  from  their  pursuit,  the  conquerors  advanced  towards  the 
cave,  where  the  slaughter  appeared  to  have  been  the  g-reatest.  Here 
they  found  the  Lady  of  Llandisent  stretched  senseless  by  the  body  of  her 
husband,  and  the  monk  kneeling  in  silent  prayer  beside  them.  They 
raised  her  from  the  g-round,  while  Hoel,  who  was  almost  the  orJy 
forester  who  escaped,  bore  her  to  his  cottage,  which  adjoined  the  green- 
wood, and  then  retu^'ned  to  lament  over  the  corpse  of  the  brave  outlaw. 
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Twice  he  struck  the  harp  in  praise  of  the  departed ;  but  the  notes  were 
low  and  mournful  as  the  summer  breeze,  amid  the  ruins  of  Dynevor. 
'  Thou  wert  a  thunderbolt  in  war,'  he  sung*,  *  a  terror  to  the  sons  of  the 
Saxon.  Thou  stoodest  as  an  oak  in  the  woods  of  Bala ;  the  blasts  of 
ruin  roared  throng-h  thy  branches ;  the  whirlwind  scattered  abroad  the 
beauty  of  thy  foliage,  and  the  pride  of  the  forest  decayed.  For  thee,  no 
domestic  hearth  shot  up  its  kindly  blaze ;  for  thee,  no  fond  wife  blest  the 
hour  of  twilig-ht;  thy  life  was  hopeless,  thy  grave  will  be  solitary. 
Fare  thee  well !  last  and  bravest  of  thy  race.  Thou  art  bound  to  the 
narrow  house,  to  the  long*,  long*  slumber  of  the  sepulchre.  The  wind 
of  the  summer  shall  sing*  above  thy  head ;  the  thrush  carol  in  the  g-len ; 
but  thou  shalt  hear  them  not.' 

The  minstrel  ceased,  and  Glendower  and  his  companions,  inspired  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  knelt  beside  the  body  of  the  outlaw. 
The  blood-red  banner  of  Wales,  waved  over  his  head,  and  the  bug-le  rung* 
an  anthem  to  his  memory.  '  He  is  g-one,'  said  the  g-rateful  chieftain, 
'  but  he  died  the  death  of  a  warrior,  and  shall  have  the  standard  of  his 
country  for  a  winding-- sheet.'  With  these  words  he  wrapt  the  banner 
around  him,  and  ere  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  followed  the  corpse  in  sad 
procession,  to  its  last  long*  home  in  the  underwood. 

Elinor  did  not  long"  survive  her  husband ;  she  now  rests  in  the  same 
grave  beside  him. 
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Soon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  maimed,  the  widow,  and 
the  fatherless,  crowded  our  roads,  I  happened  to  be  a  passeng-er  in  that 
long"  winding"  lane  in  Westminster,  where  Milton  lived,  and  known  to  all 
lovers  of  poesie  by  the  name  of  York  Street.  While  I  stood  gazing-  on 
the  ancient  house,  making-  the  present  meet  the  past,  and  thinking  on 
the  state  from  which  it  had  fallen,  from  being  the  residence  of  our 
subhmest  bard,  to  become  the  haunt,  perhaps,  of  undertakers  or  money- 
lenders, a  military  caravan  came  slowly  along  the  street.  It  was  piled 
high  with  camp  equipage,  soiled  and  rent,  with  trunks  and  knapsacks, 
and  with  rugs  and  blankets ;  many  women  were  there,  from  the  ripe  and 
experienced  follower  of  the  camp,  to  the  dame  newly  carried  away  by 
the  bold  soldier  from  the  counsel  of  aunts  and  the  admonition  of 
mothers.  Children  also  were  numerous  in  mothers'  bosoms  and  mothers' 
laps ;  while  from  among  the  softer  materials  of  the  camp,  looked  out  a 
.wilderness  of  curly  heads  and  merry  faces.  Had  fortune  blessed  me  by 
making  me  a  woman,  I  would  have  followed  the  drum,  and  warmed 
myself  in  the  suns  of  Spain  and  France,  along  with  some  gallant 
soldier. 

In  the  hinder-end  of  the  caravan,  I  observed  three  soldiers  seated,  as 
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g-ay  as  recruits,  men  who  seemed  never  to  have  tasted  the  bitter  waters 
of  a  dismal  march,  nor  to  have  been  exposed  to  have  their  hmbs  lopped 
and  pruned  by  the  sharp  instruments  of  war.  A  murmur  of  sympathy 
ran  suddenly  along-  the  street.  I  saw  the  people  looking-  with  an  unusual 
eag-erness  at  the  three  men.  '  God  bless  my  limbs,'  said  a  carman, 
stopping-  his  wag-gon  as  he  passed,  *  two  leg-s  among-  three  men — you 
have  had  hot  work,  my  hearties,  so  take  a  suck  of  Seag-er's  cordial  for 
the  sig-ht,'  and  he  chucked  a  sixpence  into  the  caravan.  *  I  have  been 
a  soldier's  wife  myself,'  said  a  baker's  considerate  spouse,  '  and  should 
know  how  sweet  a  loaf  warm  from  the  oven  feels  in  one's  mouth  after  a 
cold  field  ration ;  so  ^ake  these,  my  lads,  from  one  who  has  seen  the 
retreat  to  Corunna,  and  the  battle  on  the  sea- shore,  and  who  loves  the 
colour  of  scarlet  still :'  and  she  placed  half  a  dozen  smoking-  rolls  beside 
them.  '  And  I  have  been  a  soldier's  wife  too,'  shouted  a  Hibernian 
dame,  who,  with  the  reliques  of  a  military  coat  on  her  back,  and  a  face 
well  tanned  by  foreign  suns,  had  that  very  morning-  commenced  the 
shifting-  and  lucrative  profession  of  selling-  fish,  *  I  have  followed  the 
drum,  my  dearies,  since  I  was  sweet  seventeen,  and  should  know  what  a 
handsome  leg-  is  ;  and  a  handsomer  leg-  than  belong-s  to  the  lad  in  the 
middle  there — the  corporal,  I  mean — Ah !  g-ood  luck  to  him,  and  he's 
laug-hing-  at  me  now ;  and  many's  the  pretty  face  has  been  pleased  to  see 
him  laug-h.  I  vow,  by  the  calfskin  fiddle  and  the  music  of  the  hollow 
wood,  that  he's  as  like  my  own  g-ood  man,  him  that's  dead  I  mean,  as 
one  salmon  is  like  another.  Do  you  hear  me  now,  corporal  ?  did  you 
ever  see  Pat  Macarthy  of  the  Enniskilleners — a  g-entleman  the  meanest 
inch  of  him,  and  as  bright  a  weaver  as  ever  crossed  thread  ?  He  was 
fond  of  riding-,  good  soul ;  and  so  you  see  he  listed  in  the  Irish  horse- 
sure  you  might  have  known  him  by  his  elegant  leg,  and  the  handsome 
fall  of  his  shoulders.  But  taste  a  drop  of  the  pure  comfort,  whether  you 
knew  my  husband  or  not.'  So  saying,  she  dived  from  her  girdle  to  her 
knees,  into  the  recesses  of  an  immense  pouch,  which  had  been  a  sanctuary 
to  many  a  virgin  of  gold  and  saint  of  pure  silver,  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paigns ;  and  fishing  up  a  small  leathern  bottle,  she  presented  it  to  the 
three  soldiers,  who  drained  its  contents,  and  smacked  their  lips  in  token 
of  acknowledgement. 

While  this  passed,  1  looked  on  the  corporal,  the  object  of  the  widow's 
eulogium ;  he  seemed  some  thirty  years  old — slim,  but  firmly  made, 
with  an  oval  face,  and  short  sunny  hair,  and  that  unquenchable  light  in 
his  blue  eye,  half  amorous  and  half  martial,  which  makes  the  hearts  of 
all  our  country  and  city  maidens  dance,  from  Dundee  to  Dover.  The 
heat  of  foreign  skies  had  somewhat  darkened  the  deep  and  healthy 
English  bloom  which  nature  had  shed  so  largely  over  his  face ;  but  even 
this  added  interest  to  his  looks,  and  combined,  with  the  very  handsome 
leg  that  remained,  and  the  loss  of  his  other  limb,  to  tell  a  tale  of  danger 
and  of  daring  for  him,  which  I  would  not  wish  one's  sister  or  sweet- 
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heart  should  hear.  A  woman's  heart  would  not  be  worth  wearing-  that 
could  resist  such  attractions,  natural  and  military.  During-  the  brief 
halt  of  the  caravan,  a  flag-on  of  ale  passed  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
soldier,  wife,  widow,  and  child,  partook  larg-ely  of  this  ancient  beverag-e; 
and  '  health  to  Corporal  Colville'  was  the  exclamation  of  every  dame, 
before  the  foam  touched  her  lips.  This  favorite  of  the  street,  as  well  as 
of  the  reg-iment,  received  the  homag-e  with  a  smile,  and  a  look  which  a 
foreig-n  prince  or  a  polished  courtier  mig-ht  envy.  '  Eh !  and  is  that 
Corporal  Colville  ?'  said  a  youthful  spinster,  projecting-  a  swelling-  bosom 
from  a  window  hung-  with  damasked  curtains,  and  showing-  a  fair  face, 
waving-  about  the  temples  with  handfuls  of  papered  hair.  '  Eh !  and  is 
that  Corporal  Colville,  whom  poor  Jess  Jenkins,  the  innkeeper's 
daug-hter,  went  mad  with  drink  for?  whom  Kate  of  Kent,  the  fair 
maiden  of  Middenstead,  followed  the  reg-iment  to  Portsmouth  for? — and 
young-  lady  Clementina  Cleg-g-  ran  away  with  her  father's  footman  about  ? 
Ah  !  its  well  for  us  all  that  his  best  leg-'s  g-one,  else  he  mig-ht  have  done 
some  damag-e  among-  the  maidens  of  Chelsea,  and  perhaps  ming-led 
vulg-ar  blood  with  the  pure  blood  of  the  peerag-e  ?'  Amid  other  excla- 
mations of  the  like  nature,  expressed  in  a  more  emphatic  tone,  and  with 
a  broader  naivete,  the  caravan  moved  on  towards  Chelsea.  I  looked 
after  it ;  not  without  thinking-  on  that  period  of  strife  and  havoc  when 
caravan  after  caravan  moved  into  Brussels,  from  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
bearing-  the  wounded. 

While  from  each  anguish-laden  wain 

The  life's-blood  laid  the  dust  like  rain. 

This  happened  towards  the  afternoon ;  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I 
thoug-ht  of  Corporal  Colville ;  his  looks  and  his  form  followed  me  to  my 
fireside.  There  he  was — the  smile  still  expanding-  his  ag-reeable 
features ;  he  seemed  to  read  my  wishes  throug-h  my  eyes,  and  to  take  a 
seat  beside  me.  But  fancy  did  not  stop  with  this  outward  painting- ;  I 
entered  into  a  mute  converse  with  this  aerial  recruit — made  long- 
marches  by  his  side — warred  on  many  a  field,  and  dug-  in  many  a  trench, 
and  chaunted  Spanish  ballads  as  long-  as  from  Salamanca  to  Vittoria.  I 
imag-ined  for  him  a  fair  story  of  military  deeds,  which  wanted  only  the 
sanction  of  an  official  sig-nature  to  be  as  authentic  as  a  French  bulletin. 
But  this  kind  of  colloquy  between  a  creature  of  g-ross  flesh  and  bone,  and 
a  phantom  on  which  the  credulous  imag-ination  had  lavished  its  richest 
colours,  was  to  come  to  an  end.  I  heard  the  sound  of  military  music, 
not  the  stormy  discord  of  the  drum,  nor  the  shrill  screeching-  of  the  fife, 
nor  the  thrilling-  and  brazen  noise  of  the  trumpet ;  but  a  sound  which 
the  associations  of  youth  rendered  a  thousand  times  sweeter  than  any  of 
those  movers  of  military  enthusiasm,  even  the  note  of  the  Scottish  bag-- 
pipe,  awakened  by  a  cunning-  and  a  g-entle  hand  ;  coming-  on  the  evening- 
wind  as  soft  and  as  mellow  as  when  I  heard  it  breathed  from  the  summit 
of  a  heathery  hill,  when  the  tartans  were  g-littering-  in  the  sun.     The 
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sound  conducted  me  to  a  well-known  piece  of  ground  called  the  Five 
Fields  of  Pimlico.     It  mig-ht  be  about  nine  o'clock ;  the  moon  was  high 
and  brig-ht ;  and  I  stood  on  an  earthern  enclosure,  to  see  from  whence 
the  music  proceeded.     Before  me,  on  the  green  sward,  I  immediately 
observed  an  encampment  or  bivouack  of  soldiers,  with  their  whole  wealth 
about   them;   their   knapsacks,    their  wives,   their   children,    and   their 
loves.     They  seemed  the  reliques  of  several  reg-iments,   English,   Irish, 
and  Scotch ;  time,  disease,  and  war,  had  done  their  duty  among  them, 
and  here  they  sat  all  huddled  together ;  their  dress  and  their  looks  not 
more  various  than  their  dialects.     It  was  sad  to  look  on  them,  but  they 
seemed  happy,  and  had  already  grouped  themselves  around  flagons  of  ale 
and  smoking  collops,  supplied  largely  by  the  diligence  of  a  blue- eyed 
girl,  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  Ebury  Street. 
„  In  the  midst  of  some  of  the  picked  spirits  of  the  three  nations,  I 
beheld  Corporal  Colville,  his  face  radiant  with  mirth ;  a  Highland  piper 
seated  before  him,  his  instrument  charged  with  common  English  wind, 
which  the  magic  of  his  skill  was  ready  to  charm  into  delicious  music ; 
while  beside  him  sat  a  girl,  ripe  and  rosy,  newly  broken  from  the  limits 
of  a  boarding-school,  and  attracted  by  the  mirth,  the  minstrelsy,  and  the 
scarlet.     Some  stood,  some  leaned,  some  sat,   and  others  lay  grouped 
around,  while  this  military  planet  shed  the  wayward  light  of  his  looks 
and  his  fancy  on  all  alike.     The  plates  clattered,  and  the  flagons  rang, 
and  the  hearty  meal  was  dispatched  with  soldier-hke  vigilance.     Here  a 
soldier  of  merry  old  England  growled  out  an  oath  or  two  against  the  tax 
on  beer,  as  he  wiped  the  foam  from  his  lips  ;  a  veteran  from  the  Leap  of 
Coleraine  swore  by  the  holy  distillation-pipe  of  Saint  Patrick's  still,  that 
a  thimbleful  of  the  right  dew  of  the  Newry  mountains  was  worth  a  whole 
Lough  Neagh  of  the  best  beer  that  ever  foamed ;  while  a  cannie  Scotch- 
man, with  stripes  on  his  arm,  denoting  subaltern  rank,  held  his  bonnet 
before  his  face,  and  muttered  a  brief  acknowledgment  for  these  hurried 
but  welcome  mercies.     Had  my  friend  David  Wilkie  looked  with  me  on 
this  scene,  tv/o  or  three  dashes  of  his  hand  would  have  saved  me  the 
shame  of  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch,  and  given  to  Corporal  Colville 
and  all  his  companions  the  life  that  is  most  likely  to  last 

The  conversation  now  commenced ;  wayward  indeed,  and  desultory — 
the  recognitions  between  comrades  long  parted — a  few  glances  at  the 
deserted  and  the  dead, — on  what  field  an  arm  was  lost,  and  at  what 
siege  a  leg — the  pinch  of  famine,  and  the  miseries  of  a  winter  march, 
v/ere  thrown  rapidly  in.  Corporal  Colville  appeared  not  to  care  about 
listening  to  these  dry  regimental  returns  of  casualties;  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  girl  who  still  kept  her  seat  by  his  side.  '  My  blessings  on 
your  English  face — the  British  bloom,  say  I — the  bright  merry  eye,  and 
the  right  native  white  and  red.  Commend  me  to  old  mother  England 
for  buxom  maidens  yet.  I  like  them  a  thousand  times  better  than  the 
long  mantilla'd  madonnas  of  Spain,  with  th^ir  look  of  grave  and  con- 
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siderate  sinfulness — better  than  the  flounced,  and  skipping*,  ana  painted 
madams  of  France,  and  better  than  those  cold  and  stag*nant  dames  of  the 
lakes  and  marshes,  with  the  seven  tires  of  Brussels'  lace  round  their 
seven  petticoats — the  g"utter-dub  darling-s  of  dull  old  Holland.  The 
Eng^lish  lass  for  me,  all  the  world  over ;  she  wears  her  bloom  well ;  and 
the  Yorkshire  bloom  lasts  the  long-est,  unless  it  be  the  bloom  of  bonnie 
Cumberland.  Ah!  that  reminds  me  of  Violet  Forrest,  of  Cocker- 
mouth  ;  she  carried  summer  on  her  cheeks  throug-h  seven  campaig-ns.' 
'  As  for  me.  Corporal  Colville,'  said  a  slow  and  dehberate  Scotchman, 
the  same  who  said  the  blessing-  in  his  bonnet,  *  I  say  nought  ag-ainst  the 
Eng-lish  lasses — bating-  that  they  are  fond  of  g-auds  and  g-allantries,  and 
apt,  in  their  love  for  lying-  soft,  to  forg-et  who  they  are  married  to ;  I  see 
nought  to  hinder  their  being  good  wives,  or  bearing  the  bloom  on  their 
cheeks  through  seven  campaigns ;  but  if  ye  had  had  the  good  luck,  man, 
to  have  married  a  kindly  Scotch  lass,  they're  the  queans  for  a  campaign — 
they  can  forage,  and  they  can  fight — and  it  will  be  a  cold  day  and  a 
well- cleaned  country,  if  they  fail  to  have  something  cozie  and  warm  to 
the  poor  sodg-er  lad  who  fights  all  day  for  their  sake.' 

'  A  kindly  Scotch  lass !'  shouted  Corporal  Colville ;  '  think  ye,  lad, 
that  I  have  not  proved  the  faith  and  love  of  one  of  the  bonnie  maids  of 
Caledonia  ?  Ah  !  man,  there  was  one  I  loved  well — Mallie  Faurles  by 
name ;  from  the  old  proud  borough  of  Dumfries ;  a  baillie's,  or  some 
gentle  body's  daughter.  I  hate  long  descents,  and  so  I  always  cut  her 
short  when  she  began  the  tale  of  her  pedigree.  But  may  bullet  never  fly 
more  to  the  mark,  if  she  was  not  kindest  and  the  liveliest  lass  that  ever 
bore  a  knapsack;  and  many  an  hour  she  carried  mine.  Here's  her 
health  in  ale ;  often  have  I  drunk  it  in  wine ;  and  I  will  sing  a  song  in 
her  praise,  too.  I  gave  lame  Corporal — what's  his  name — from  the 
Banks  of  Ken,  Collin  Corson,  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  would  have  filled 
a  Serjeant's  command  drunk,  for  making  it,  and  a  gallant  good  song  it 
is  too.  I  was  singing  it  in  the  wood  of  Soignies,  at  the  moment  my 
best  leg  was  struck  by  that  unsonsie  shot,  as  my  bonnie  Mallie  would 
have  said ;  for  she  never  had  a  hard  v/ord  to  say  of  any  thing. 

MALLIE    FAURLES. 
Now  have  ye  been  by  green  Grasmere, 

Mang  Carlisle's  cannie  carles, 
Or  have  ye  passed  through  fair  DumfrieSj 

And  seen  my  :aiallie  Faurles  1  '  ' 

She's  sweeter  than  the  ripening  rose, 

Showered  b light  with  morning  pearls  : 
Her  step  is  joy,  her  looks  delight, 
,  My  charming  Mallie  Faurles. 

The  dames  sing  out,  when  through  the  towQ 
Our  gallant  regiment  passes, 
-^    ■       '  Success  to  Corporal  Colville's  corps, 

A  devil  amanjr  the  lasses. 
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I've  fought  in  sunny  France  and  Spain, 
.    ,      -        •;  And  gained  me  gold  and  laurels  : 

.     -  Of  fame  and  gold  need  man  be  vain. 

Who  has  sweet  Mallie  Faurles? 

0  !  when  we're  weary  on  a  march, 

And  man's  proud  spirits  leave  us,  '     "-  -  . 

She  smiles  up  sweetly  in  ray  face,  •  - 

And  lilts  like  any  mavis. 

1  hired  her  for  life's  long  campaign, 

A  kiss  was  all  her  erles  : 
She  kilted  her  coats,  and  cam  wi' me,  ' 

My  sweet  wee  Mallie  Faurles. 

Tlie  smallest  bird  aye  sweetest  sings, 

The  smallest  gem  shinest  clearest, 
And  iny  wee  lass  that  won  my  love 

Of  all  sweet  things  is  dearest. 
O  !  she  is  little,  and  were  she  less. 

Like  diamond  drops  or  pearls. 
The  rarest  things  are  least,  I   guess, 

And  so  is  Mallie  Faurles. 

*  Wow  !  man,*  said  the  piper,  *  buc  ye  sing-  blythely  :  sore  work  had  I, 
lad,  to  subdue  my  own  spirit — thrice  I  laid  my  hands  on  my  chanter, 
and  thrice  I  touched  my  wallet  full  of  nig-ht-wind,  soon,  soon  to  be 
sanctified  in  music  ;  I  long-ed  to  g-ive  ye  a  g-entle  accompaniment.  And 
an'  I  were  you — and  loved  Mallie,  what  d'ye  call  her — Faurles,  sae 
weel,  I  would  add  something*  by  way  of  g-ratuity  to  every  verse — a  kind 
of  chorus,  man — so  that  I  mig-ht  cast  in  a  couple  of  pipe  notes,  for  ye 
cannot  imag-ine  how  much  the  music  of  a  pipe  exalts  verse.' 

'  Confound  your  wood  and  leather  music,'  said  the  remains  of  an 
Eng-lish  soldier — '  a  wooden  leg-  and  an  empty  coat  sleeve,  and  fourteen 
DOor  pennies  a-day,  are  all  that  I  have  got  by  allowing-  myself  to  be 
sedaced  by  the  cursed  din  of  a  Scotchman's  bag-pipe.  I  was  once  a  g-ood 
yeoman,  in  Kent,  and  in  an  evil  hour  went  to  the  fair  at  Maidstone. 
The  drum  ruffed,  and  the  pipe  screamed  in  the  market-place,  and  away 
I  went  to  see  what  was  to  happen.  I  soon  g-ot  in  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea — there  stood  an  Irish  serg-eant— flourishing-  with  a  bushel  of 
ribands  at  his  ear,  and  making-  the  g-old  fly  like  chaff.  '  Come  all  with 
me,'  said  he,  '  my  hearts  of  boys,  my  souls  of  boys,  where  the  g-ravel  is 
all  gold — the  water  is  all  brandy — where  there  are  no  common  soldiers — 
but  all  are  ofiicers  and  scarlet  g-entlemen — where  there  is  no  silver  nor 
mean  coin,  but  where  the  g-ood  coined  g-old  is  as  pJenty  as  hops  in  Kent, 
and  to  be  had  for  picking-.'  '  Come  all  with  me,'  said  a  Scottish 
serg-eant,  slow  and  sure  of  speech — '  come  with  me,  where  there's  g-old 
for  the  winning-,  lasses  for  the  loving-,  wine  for  the  drinking- — and  for 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  some  small  deg-ree  of  honourable  dang-er, 
there  are  Frenchmen  to  be  found  who  will  be  glad  of  g-ratifying-  an 
honest  man's  wish — either  with  bavonet   or   bullet.     So  ye  see,"  lads 
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here's  no  lack  of  sport  where  I  wish  to  lead  you ;  and  for  your  farther 
encourag-ement,  you  must  know,  that  my  reg-iment  is  the  most  black- 
g-uard  corps  in  the  world,  and  an  honest  man  has  a  sure  chance  of 
preferment/  And  the  music  of  the  pipe  came  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
Scotchman's  counsel,  and  I  fairly  forg-ot  myself,  and  scarcely  ever  knew 
where  I  was  or  what  I  was  doing-,  till  I  found  myself  on  board  a  ship, 
and  saw  the  olive  hills  and  vineyards  of  Spain,  rising-  like  the  g-reen  and 
g-ladsome  hills  of  Kent  before  me.     A  plag-ue  on  all  pipes,  say  I.' 

*  Dinna  curse  the  bonnie  wind  instrument,'  said  the  piper,  '  for  by 
my  faith,  man,  and  that's  not  small  where  music's  concerned,  if  ye  lost  a 
leg-  and  an  arm,  marching-  bravely  ag-ainst  breastworks,  and  batteries, 
and  what  not,  following-  the  pleasant  martial  music  of  old  Scotland ;  what 
would  ye  have  lost,  man,  following-  the  doleful  rub-a-dub  of  the  calfskin 
fiddle  ?  yere  head,  hinnie,  yere  head — ye  could  nae  have  lost  less  for 
preferring-  a  drum  to  a  pipe.'  '  Come,  come,'  said  Corporal  Colville— 
*  there's  music  in  every  thing-— in  the  whizzing-  of  bullets— in  the  huzzas 
at  the  charg-ing-  of  the  squadrons— in  the  rushing-  of  horses— thoug-h  it's 
sad  to  see  them  dashing-  over  the  battle-field,    where  many  a  g-allant 

fellow's  face  is  turned  up  to  their  sharp  hoofs.     Never  mind  that there's 

music  in  every  thing- — but  in  a  woman's  scolding-  and  in  the  drone  of  a 
bag-pipe— and  there's  melody  in  them  too — for  the  chanter  in  the  one, 
and  the  kindness  of  the  other,  when  she  speaks  below  her  breath,  make 
music  fit  to  be  heard  at  the  gate  of  Saint  Peter.  Success  to  the  lads  of 
the  thistle,  say  I — I  love  them,  bag-pipes,  bannocks,  and  brose  and  all — 
and  the  lasses  too— thoug-h  winter  comes  on  a  Scotch  lass's  cheek  before 
summer  has  done  with  the  cheek  of  an  Eng-lishwoman.  I  love  the 
queans  for  their  affection  and  their  truth.  Is  there  a  man  here,  who  can 
sing-  me  a  song-  in  praise  of  old  Scotland  ?  I  have  Scottish  blood — and 
bold  blood  too  in  my  veins — my  ancestor  was  a  marchman,  and  left  me 
in  an  inroad,  a  hasty  piece  of  workmanship  to  be  sure.  Here's  to  the 
lads  of  the  thistle— up  with  all  your  flag-ons — and  he  that  wo'nt  drink 
it,  may  he  have  a  Frenchman  for  his  friend  and  a  Scotchman  for  his 
enemy,  and  worse  luck  I  cannot  wish  him.' 

'  Now,  Corporal  Colville,'  said  a  northern  soldier  of  similar  subaltern 
rank  with  himself,  extending-  his  hand  at  the  same  time,  and  g-rasping- 
the  hand  of  the  corporal  with  a  g-rasp  like  steel,  '  Now,  Corporal 
Colville,  I  never  could  find  out  my  reason  for  hking-  ye  before.  Od, 
man,  and  are  ye  sure  ye're  correct  in  your  claim  of  lineag-e  ?  Is  it 
written  in  black  and  white?  If  you  could  find  such  an  item  in  the 
reg-ister  book,  man,  it  would  establish  the  respectability  of  your  descent. 
There  was  a  family  of  Colvilles  at  Cumag-ain  on  the  marches,  but  they 
were  Cameronians,  and  two  of  them  hill-preachers — they  could  not  be 
of  the  same  stock,  think  ye  ?  Your  gifts  and  theirs  are  something  dis- 
similar, but  ye  have  the  same  cast  of  face.  Mind  ye,  man,  when  ye  were 
wounded  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  how  I  bore  ye  from  the  breach 
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when  the  balls  flew  like  hail  ?  Even  then,  I  could  not  help  thinking-,  what 
would  my  father  say,  if  he  saw  me  peril  body  and  soul  for  a  southron. 
But  nature's  nature.  Corporal  Colville — and  the  kindly  Scottish  blood — 
bastard  blood  though  it  was,  and  cooled  no  doubt  in  its  sundry  g-ene- 
rations  of  descent,  cried  aloud,  and  I  Hstened  to  its .  voice.  And  I  will 
say,  Scottish  blood  or  English  blood — setting"  countries  out  of  the  question, 
which  is  hard  to  do,  I  never  knew  a  lad  that  had  a  better  right  to  a 
man's  protection  than  yourself,  corporal.  I  jalouse,*  concluded  the  man 
of  the  north,  in  a  scarce  audible  whisper,  '  that  this  boast  of  Scottish 
blood  is  but  a  blank  shot,  and  invented  to  grace  ye  with  a  reputable 
descent.' 

*  May  I  be  doomed  to  fire  blank  when  the  French  fire  ball,'  said  Cor- 
poral Colville,  *  if  what  I  say  be  not  as  authentic  as  Fergus  the  first- 
What,  man,  d'ye  think  a  descent  can  be  invented  like  a  Congreve  rocket  ? 
But  let  us  have  your  song,  my  old  kind  comrade — sing  the  Bannocks 
o'Barley ;  we  have  heard  it  where  the  bullets  whistled,  and  the  shells 
burst.  A  gallant  song  it  is,  and  boasts  an  honest  boast — much  less 
cannot  be  said,  when  the  truth  comes  to  be  told.  D'ye  mind,  man,  when 
ye  vowed  to  claymore  Dick  Bolton,  of  Warrington — long  Dick,  of  the 
Devil's  Own — ye  know  what  I  mean — for  chaunting  by  way  of  response 
at  the  close  of  every  verse  a  stave  of  the  delicate  Yorkshire  ditty — here  it 
is,  rude  and  rough : — 

FAREWELL    TO    SCOTLAND. 
Fare  thee  well,  beggarly  Scotland 

Poor  and  pennyless  cold  countree  ; 
If  ever  I  go  baek  again, 

The  muckle  deil  shall  carry  me  : 
There  grows  but  one  tree  in  the  land, 

And  its  the  dainty  gallows  tree  ; 
The  very  nowte  look  to  the  south 

And  wish  they  had  but  wings  to  flee. 
Fare  thee  well,  beggarly  Scotland, 

Brose  and  brimstone,  kilts  and  kale  j  .      . 

Welcome,  welcome,  merry  old  England, 

Laughing  lasses  and  foaming  ale  : 
It's  when  1  came  to  cannie  Carlisle — 

I  turned  and  laughed  loud  laughters  three; 
Oh,  when  I  cross  the  Sark  again. 

The  muckle  deil  shall  carry  me. 
Fare  thee  well,  beggarly  Scotland, 

Kilted  kimraers  with  carrotty  hair  ; 
Pipers  who  beg  your  honours  wad  buy 

A  bawbee's  worth  of  their  famished  air  : 
I'd  rather  keep  Cadwallader's  goats, 

And  feast  on  roasted  cheese  and  leeks. 
Ere  I  were  doomed  to  the  barren  north. 

To  live  'mang  loons  wi'  bottomless  breeks.' 
'  May  the  fiend  seethe  me,  saul  and  body,  into  regimental  soup,*  ex- 
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claimed  the  Scottish  corporal,  when  his  companion  was  about  to  indulg-e 
him  with  a  fourth  verse  — '  but  an  I  hear  another  word  on't  I  shall 
forg-et  ye're  Scottish  blood— bastard  blood,  I  mean,  for  I  maun  speak 
truth  and  auld  friendship  also — and  do  with  you  as  I  did  with  the  Devil's 
Dick  of  Warring-ton,  prune  a  lug-  or  some  such  piece  of  extra  leather.' 
And  the  Caledonian  started  to  his  feet,  and  seemed  incKned  to  address 
himself  to  the  task — he  passed  a  hand,  larg-e  and  sinewy,  and  as  hard 
as  iron,  over  a  brow  burning-  wdth  anger,  and  shaded  with  some  handfuls 
of  carrotty  locks — but  he  g-rew  quickly  calm.  '  For  God's  sake,  Col- 
ville,  man,'  he  continued,  *  sing-  aught  ye  like  but  that — I  cannot  command 
my  temper  during  the  last  verse,  and  I  have  no  v/ish  to  command  it  either= 
Shall  I  quarrel  with  a  Frenchman  about  tiend  kens  what — a  fisherman's 
creel  or  a  queen's  muff — and  yet  let  my  blood  keep  cauld,  when  I  hear 
the  bonnie  green  hills  of  old  Scotland  turned  by  the  vulg-ar  malice  of 
verse  into  pasture  for  swine  ?  May  I  be  made  a  public  mendicant 
sooner,  and  be  fed  out  of  a  parish  spoon  with  parochial  g-ruel  prepared  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  ladies'  subscription  soup,  whenever  I  can  sit  quiet 
and  Hsten  to  the  end  of  such  a  rascally  ditty  as  that/ 

Loud  laug-hed  Corporal  Colville  at  the  wrath  of  his  comrade  ;  but  he 
had  no  wish  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  desperate  Scot— he  re- 
membered the  fate  of  the  Devil's  Dick  of  Warrington— he  thoug-ht  on  the 
times  when  they  had  fought,  side  by  side,  in  foreig-n  lands,  and  done  each 
other  acts  of  kindness  at  moments  when  none  but  the  firm  and  the  brave 
can  think  of  friendship.  Something-  of  this  kind  passed  throug-h  Colville's 
mind — he  seized  forcibly  on  his  old  comrade's  hand — shook,  or  rather 
wrung  it  heartily,  and  said,  '  You  know,  Sandie,  that  I  meant  no  offence 
—I  love  your  land,  man,  and  I  love  you — but  a  frank  free  Eng-lishman 
never  spares  a  joke  when  it  comes  in  his  way — he  would  impug-n  his 
mother's  purity  for  the  sake  of  a  pun.  And  after  all,  what  the  devil  is  it 
that  you  are  hot  about  ?  Must  a  man  wed  his  affection  to  a  g-reen  kale 
yard,  with  a  crazy  old  house  of  turf  and  fag-gots,  fit  only  to  be  set  on 
fire  to  let  a  Scotchman  see  to  run  to  England  by  the  light.  I  was  born 
on  a  pretty  enough  spot,  on  a  brook  bank,  and  had  lands  to  plough,  and 
a  house  as  high  as  Holyrood ;  but  by  the  might  of  a  thirteen  inch  shell, 
the  hares  might  kittle  on  my  father's  hearthstone  for  all  that  his  son 
cares.'  '  Ye  have  said  enough,'  said  the  Scotchman,  extricating  his  hand 
from  the  corporal's  gripe — *  enough,  if  ye  are  in  jest,  and  far  too  much 
if  ye  are  in  earnest.  Ye  have  some  good  points  in  your  character, 
Colville — frank  are  ye,  and  brave — and  I  believe  honest.  But  is  the 
place  where  your  mother  endured  the  birthtime  pang  for  your  sake — 
where  your  father  first  nursed  ye  on  his  knee — where  your  sisters  loved 
you — where  you  planted  flowers,  and  found  out  bird-nests,  and  walked  at 
twilight  wath  one  ye  loved — not  dearer  to  you  than  all  meaner  places  ? 
It  is  enough,  Colville — your  faith  is  not  my  faith — and  the  drop  of  a 
Scotchman's  blood  is  not  within  you.     In  a  wild  glen,  by  a  wilder  hil!. 
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was  I  born  and  educated — all  that  stands  of  my  father's  house  now  is 
one  memorial  stone,  and  all  that  remains  of  his  g-arden  is  one  stunted 
tree  with  a  shovelful  of  earth ;  for  the  folly  of  man  has  driven  a  road 
throug-h  the  spot  where  my  mother  bore  me.  But  I  vow,  that  place, 
barren  and  broken  down  as  it  is,  is  dearer  than  all  other  places  ;  and  to 
that  lonely  spot,  and  to  my  father's  g-rave,  shall  I  g-o  with  the  wish  to 
die ;  for  hill,  and  tree,  and  stream,  and  stone,  will  each  recal  something- 
that  blest  my  youth.  You  cannot  feel  these  thing-s — I  blame  you  not, 
thoug-h  I  love  you  the  less.'  'You  shall  not  love  me  the  less,  thoug-h,' 
said  Corporal  Colville,  '  or  may  the  commissioner  of  turnpikes  drive  a 
road  throug-h  me  too,  as  well  as  your  father's  house.  ■  Why,  man,  I  will 
turn  my  face  to  the  Tweed  with  you,  and  we  will  sit  on  the  last  stone  of 
your  cottag-e  wall,  and  crush  a  canteen  of  Nantz  tog-ether.  We  will  g-o 
to  the  old  one's  churchyard  dwelling-  too — nay,  never  look  brown  about 
it,  man — am  I  not  striving-  to  make  your  faith  my  faith  ?  And  may  I  be 
drummed  throug-h  Hull,  Hell,  and  Halifax,  and  all  other  towns  in  York- 
shire, for  g-etting-  drunk  like  Dan  Conolly  with  buttermilk,  if  I  would 
strive  to  please  any  other  man  breathing-.'  So  saying-,  he  elevated  a 
flag-on  of  ale,  and  presently  made  the  polished  bottom  of  the  vessel  shine 
in  the  evening  lig-ht. 

During  this  conversation  I  observed,  removed  a  little  apart  from  their 
fellows,  some  score  and  a  half  of  soldiers  of  a  demurer  frame  of  mind, 
who  had  formed  a  kind  of  circular  fence  or  rampart  with  trunks  and 
knapsacks,  and  spreading-  blankets  and  cloaks  within  the  area,  seated 
themselves  beside  their  wives  and  children,  secure  ag-ainst  all,  save  the 
dew,  which  descended  thick  and  fast.  In  the  middle  of  this  redoubt  sat 
a  woman,  of  sweet  and  reg-ular  features — her  face  somewhat  tanned  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  a  military  cloak  thrown  loosely  over  her  shoulders, 
with  one  child  fondling-  in  her  bosom,  and  another  lying-  sleeping-  on  the 
g-round  at  her  feet.  The  moon  shed  a  full  and  distinct  lig-ht  upon  this 
curious  bivouack ;  and  while  I  stood  imagining-  to  what  land  a  face  so 
fair  belonged,  I  observed  her  shed  back  the  ringlets  from  her  brow, 
smile  on  the  child  in  her  bosom,  and  then  I  heard  her  warbling,  in  a 
sweet  mild  voice,  something  which  sounded  like  a  northern  song.  '  Now, 
Corporal  Colville,'  said  his  Scottish  comrade,  '  wipe  the  foam  from  your 
lips,  and  listen,  for  ye  shall  hear  a  creditable  ballad.'  The  voice  of  the 
woman  waxed  stronger  and  stronger — soldier  after  soldier  hastened  near 
and  hearkened ;  and  the  following  verses  owed  whatever  charm  they 
wrought  to  the  time  and  place,  and  the  mild  impressive  voice  of  the 
singer. 

THE    thistle's    GROWN    ABOON    THE    ROSE. 

Full  white  the  Bourbon  lily  bows. 
And  fairer  haughty  England's  rose. 
Nor  shall  unsung  the  symbol  smile,        ' 
Green  Ireland,  of  thy  lov  ^]y  isle 
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,;  ',  •  In  Scotland  grows  a  warlike  flower,  "     ^  : 

,        ■  Too  rough  to  bloom  in  lady's  bower; 

His  crest,  when  high  the  soldier  bears. 
And  spurs  his  courser  on  the  spears, 
O  there  it  blossoms — there  it  blows, — 
The  thistle's  grown  aboon  the  rose. 
Bright  like  a  steadfast  star  it  smiles  '  -''    ''■' 

;:::i'-      .    :'  Aboon  the  battle's  burning  files ; 

^-.-  .  The  mirkest  cloud,  the  darkest  night, 

,    .■  Shall  ne'er  make  dim  that  beauteous  light ;  . 

,     .-  And  the  best  blood  that  warms  my  vein 

Shall  flow  ere  it  shall  catch  a  stain. 
'  -'•  Far  has  it  shone  on  fields  of  fame,  " 

-  '  From  matchless  Bruce  till  dauntless  Graeme, 

r  From  swarthy  Spain  to  Siber's  snows  ; — •  ■•  • 

The  thistle's  grown  aboon  the  rose. 
What  conquered  aye,  what  nobly  spared. 
What  firm  endured,  and  greatly  dared  1 
What  reddened  Egypt's  burning  sand  1 
''  -.  What  vanquished  on  Corunna's  strand?  * 

■*.  '^  ^  What  pipe  on  field  Maida's  blew  shriin  - 

What  dyed  in  blood  Barossa  hiin  •    . 

^.  Bade  France's  dearest  life-blood  rue 

7  .-  Dark  Soignies  and  dread  W^aterloo  ?  .  .  ' 

That  spirit  which  no  terror  knows  ; — 
The  thistle's  grown  aboon  the  rose. 
'  I  vow — and  let  men  mete  the  grass 

'—     '  For  his  red  grave  who  dares  say  less —  "*   ■ 

Men  kinder  at  the  festive  board, 
;  Men  braver  with  the  spear  and  sword,  .  :' 

Men  higher  famed  for  truth — more  strong  .:    '  ,, 

In  virtue,  sovereign  sense,  and  song. 
Or  maids  more  fair,  or  wives  more  true, 
Than  Scotland's,  ne'er  trode  down  the  dew. 

Round  flies  the  song — the  flagon  flows, —  ■  '  ■• 

The  thistle's  grown  aboon  the  rose.  "^ """ 

'  I  VOW,'  said  Corporal  Colville,  '  it  is  a  g-allant  song-,  and  sweetly 
was  it  sung-.  I  have  heard  that  voice  sing-  on  a  shore  far  from  this — on 
a  wild  stream  bank,  where  the  g-roves  of  citron  scent  the  walls  of 
Buenos  Ayres.'  '  Buenos  Ayres  !'  said  the  woman  ;  '  who  speaks  of  that 
unhappy  place,  where  the  bravest  of  our  youth  were  slain,  and  the  re- 
mainder made  captive  ?'  And  she  held  her  hand  before  her  eyes  to 
shade  the  lig-ht  of  the  moon,  as  she  g-azed  on  his  person.  '  It  is  one,' 
said  Colville,  '  who  speaks  of  that  fatal  shore,  who  tasted  there  the 
sorrows  of  long-  captivity — who  helped  to  storm  one  of  the  g-ates — to 
drive  the  Spaniards  before  him,  and  to  seize,  with  his  g-allant  comrades, 
on  the  church,  with  the  hope  of  defending-  it  till  succours  came  from 
without.*  '  I  remember  the  church  well,'  said  the  soldier's  wife — its 
imag-es  of  gold,  and  its  vessels  of  pure  g-old,  and  its  altars  of  silver. 
The  walls  were   shining-  with  the  richest  ofFering-s,   and  covered  with 
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painting's  representing-  the  legends  of  the  Spanish  saints.'  *  Ah,'  said 
Colville,  '  even  in  the  haste  and  dread  of  the  time,  I  could  not  help 
smiling"  when  I  looked  on  the  alta»'-piece — a  leg-endary  lady  sat  on  a 
painted  cloud— rays  of  lig-ht  streamed  round  her  head,  while  from  her 
open  bosom  she  shed  rainbows  of  relig-ious  milk  into  the  upturned  mouths 
of  the  g'aping'  multitude  below.  It  was  no  pleasant  interruption,  when  a 
cannon  ball  came  crash  over  our  heads,  and  a  Spanish  trumpet  summoned 
us  to  surrender.  '  I  mind  it  well/  said  the  soldier's  wife;  '  and  after 
the  trumpet  a  voice  came  crying* — '  Heretics,  you  are  betrayed,  but 
spare  our  saints,  and  we  will  spare  your  lives.'  Ah,  my  heart  died 
within  me,  when  you  were  all  marched  out  into  the  square  and  disarmed* 
while  a  reneg-ade  Irishman  called  out  to  you  '  When  the  big*  bell  tolls  be 
all  ready  to  die,  my  sweet  countrymen,  and  the  devil  shall  have  the 
picking-  of  your  heretical  ribs.' ;,.  *  I  shall  never  forget,*  interrupted  Col- 
ville, '  the  loud  shriek  of  ag-ony  which  one  of  our  soldiers  set  up  w^hen 
the  bell  tolled,  and  a  Spanish  reg-iment  marched  into  the  square.  Fear 
is  contagious,  and  I  soug-ht  more  courag-eous  company,  bnt  they  came  to 
plunder,  not  to  slaughter  us ;  and  they  made  wicked  speed  among*  our 
pockets,  which  were  lined  with  gold.  A  Frenchman  in  the  Spanish  pay 
laid  hold  of  me — I  looked  in  his  face  and  laughed — he  laug-hed  also — 
*  Spare,'  I  said,  in  his  native  tong-ue,  '  a  poor  miserable  devil  with  a  few 
dirty  ducats ;'  he  had  something'  in  his  look  which  I  liked — he  g"ave  a 
nod — passed  his  hands  over  my  pockets  in  all  the  outward  appearance  of 
strict  duty — pushed  me  from  him,  and  said,  "  Beg-one,  thou  pennyless 
Frank,"  and  so  I  saved  my  riches.'  'You  saved  your  gold,  Colville, 
said  the  soldier's  wife,  *  but  you  escaped  not  so — I  think  fiends,  not 
women,  bore  the  dames  and  damsels  of  Buenos  Ayres— they  came  troop- 
ing* from  hall  and  convent  to  load  you  with  reproaches  as  you  passed, 
have  seen  much  of  woman's  hate,  but  I  never  saw  her  hate  a  handsome 
fellow  before.'  '  And  so  you  saw,'  said  Colville,  '  the  shame  put  upon 
me-— let  me  tell  the  story  myself.  As  we  marched  into  the  market- 
place, I  saw  a  lady  tall  and  beautiful — and  so  richly  dressed,  that  she 
seemed  more  an  idol  robed  in  the  offering's  of  king-s  than  a  woman.  I 
could  not  help  gazing*  on  her  as  I  passed — and  I  think  a  piece  of  good 
healthy  ruddy  English  flesh  and  blood  may  look  on  the  proudest  of  all 
the  tavmy  dames  of  New  Spain."  She  fixed  her  eyes,  larg*e  and  dark,  and 
swimming"  in  liquid  lustre,  on  me,  and  motioned  me  out  of  the  ranks. 
When  I  approached,  she  spit  in  my  face  and  said,  "  I  scorn  thee,  heretic ! 
It  is  a  shame  that  your  face  should  be  so  fair,  and  your  form  so  beauti- 
ful." And  she  turned  from  me  with  a  look  of  immeasurable  scorn,  and 
made  her  jewelled  robes  rustle  in  disdain  as  she  retired.' 

At  this  moment  the  loud  summons  of  a  drum  was  heard,  and  Cor- 
poral Colville  and  his  companions  snatched  up  their  knapsacks,  and 
Vanished  from  m.y  sight  among"  the  maimed  and  military  populace  of 
Chelsea  -ii.    ,-  -  ■-        ■ 
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The  common  of  Ballybog-,  which  lies  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
county  of  Waterford,  possessed  many  advantages  for  which  it  was  hig-hly 
prized  by  the  poor  people,  whose  settlements  were  numerous  around  it. 
Its  deep  and  extensive  bog-holes  supplied  those  persons  with  fuel  who 
preferred  a  g-ood  fire  in  winter  to  idleness  in  summer,  and  its  fertile 
valleys  fed  flocks  of  sheep;  whilst  its  unclaimed  plains  afforded  a  spot 
for  the  erection  of  a  poor  man's  cotta-e,  to  which  he,  unblamed,  usually 
attached  a  potatoe-garden.  It  is  common  in  Ireland  for  landlords  and 
middlemen  to  alculate  on  the  advantag-es  of  an  adjoining-  common,  and 
to  charg-e  an  additional  rent  for  the  few  fields  which  they  let  on  its 
borders,  the  tenants  being-  enabled  to  pay  their  rent  by  feedino-  sheep 
pig-s,  and  poultry,  on  the  waste  g-round.  Notwithstanding-  the"  uncon- 
scionable rack-rent  thus  frequently  demanded,  great  numbers  are  always 
found  settled  round  these  'fenceless  fields,'  from  the  inducements  men- 
tioned, althoug-h  the  rent  demanded  for  a  few  acres  would  procure  more 
solid  advantag-es  elsewhere. 

Among-  the  many  cottag-ers  who  surrounded  and  made  encroachments 
upon  the  common  was  Paddy  Kehoe— a  man  whose  local  fame  was  not 
likely  to  be  soon  forg-otten,  as  he  was  disting-uished  from  his  childhood  by 
actions  more  mischievous  than  vicious,  more  eccentric  than  hurtful 
Paddy  was  sent  to  school,  but  could  not  learn  the  alphabet :  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  brog-ue-maker,  but  only  served  one  month  of  his  time 
As  he  g-rew  up  to  manhood  the  quarterly  sessions  retained  his  name  as  a 
traverser;  and  more  than  once  he  stood  in  the  dock,  before  a  jud-e  of 
assize,  for  alleg-ed  treason.  Paddy  was  frequently  punished  for  riots, 
but  was  never  convicted  of  any  act  which  detracted  from  his  character  as 
an  honest  man;  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  no  man  is  lessened  in  his 
neig-hbours'  opinion  by  being-  imprisoned  for  a  few  months. 

There  was,  too,  a  rustic  heroism  about  him  which  endeared  him  to  his 
clan:  he  was  always  foremost  when  dang-er  was  to  be  encountered;  and. 
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sooner  than  want  a  '  clane  bit  ov  a  fig-ht'  on  a  fair  or  pattern  day,  he 
would  resort  to  the  usual  expedient  of  Irish  bravos,  who  long*  for  the 
excitement  of  fun.  Having*  no  g-auntlet  to  cast  in  defiance  he  would  take 
off  his  coat,  and  streel  it  on  the  ground  behind  him,  all  the  time  flourishing" 
his  shellalah  over  his  head  exclaiming*,  *  Who  dare  ^^read  upon  that  ?' 
\  is  friends  were  g-enerally  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  the  moment 
;  ny  one  was  hardy  enoug-h  to  accept  the  challeng-e  so  tempting-ly  offered, 
Paddy  was  certain  to  knock  him  down.  The  friends  of  the  parties  then 
rushed  in ;  and  the  fight  soon  became  general.  Booths  and  gingerbread 
stalls  disappeared  with  a  crash,  and  the  combatants  having  an  un- 
obstructed arena  for  the  pursuit  of  their  sport,  desisted  only  on  the  flight 
of  one  party. 

Paddy's  improvident  habits  being  well  known,  no  one  would  trust  him 
with  an  inch  of  rented  ground ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  encroach 
upon  the  common,  where  a  temporary  hut  gave  shelter  to  himself,  a  wife, 
three  children,  two  goats,  and  a  pig.  A  small  enclosure,  badly  cultivated, 
gave  him  potatoes  ;  and  occasional  labour  among  the  farmers  procured 
the  additional  luxury  of  milk  and  salt,  too  often  the  only  support  of  an 
Irish  peasant.  Yet  Paddy  seldom  complained,  unless  when  his  comrades 
did  not  show  him  fair  play  in  a  quarrel,  or  when  a  neighbouring  justice, 
who  just  knew  how  to  sign  a  mitiimus,  sent  him  to  gaol  without  the 
common  ceremony  of  hearing  poor  Paddy's  defence.  But  still  no  man 
could  call  on  him  for  rent  or  taxes.  Neither  the  parson  nor  his  proctor 
dare  visit  his  garden ;  whilst,  like  Roy  Roy,  he  had  something  to  eat 
and  something  to  cover  him — nothing  more ;  and  he  that  has  every  thing 
can  make  use  of  only  these. 

At  the  extremities  of  Ballybog  Common  stood  the  residence  of  two 
families  of  very  opposite  sentiments  :  one  of  them  was  a  Protestant, 
loyal,  dutiful,  and  so  forth  ;  the  other  was  a  Catholic,  who  prided  himself 
on  what  his  ancestors  had  been.  He  was  always  heard  with  atteiition 
at  public  meetings,  and  had  lost  an  only  son  in  a  duel  occasioned  by  a 
party  insult.  The  name  of  this  gentleman  was  Sutton  :  his  fortune  had 
been  greatly  impaired  by  speculations  in  commerce ;  and  he  now  lived 
on  a  freehold  estate,  adjoining  Ballybog,  with  an  only  daughter,  Harriot. 
Being  a  Catholic,  he  was  without  employment ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
his  own  exclusion  excited  in  him  an  additional  sympathy  for  his  poorer 
neighbours,  who,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude,  looked  on  him  as  one 
of  themselves,  although  they  shrewdly  remarked  that  he  let  his  ground 
as  high  as  any  landlord,  and  was  as  importunate  for  his  rents  when  due. 

The  opposite  residence  had  been  the  property  of  an  old  gentleman, 
who  lately  died  without  an  heir,  leaving  his  possessions  to  two  nephews 
of  the  name  of  Burke.  The  elder,  to  whom  the  larger  portion  was  left, 
was  imperious  ;  the  younger  brother  was  gentle  :  one  was  ignorant,  the 
other  was  cultivated  :  one  resided  at  home,  the  other  mostly  in  college  : 
the   one   hunted,  drank,  and   swore;    the   other  studied,   walked,    and 
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wrote  verse.     Whilst  the  elder  brother  was  talking*  of  horse- racing*  and 
cock-fig-hting",  the  young-er  was  like  Edwin  : 

Oft  when  tlie  winter  storm  had  ceas'd  to  rave,  .,':^'[ 

He  roam'd  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view  '.     -  -  '.. 

The  cloud  stupendous  from,  th'  Atlantic  wave  ,        -;,  -'.   •    .       ;;: 

High  towering  sail  along  th'  horizon  blue  ;  -  \ 

Where,  midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new 

Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries,  ''    ■ 

More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew — 
;^    -  Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size ;  _• 

And  glitt'ring  cliffs  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparts,  rise. 

From  such  opposite  tastes  Httle  intercourse  between  the  brothers  could 
be  expected :  yet  circumstances  so  occurred  that  they  became  rivals  ;  and 
no  men  are  so  implacable  as  those  who  are  allied  by  consang-ainity  when 
interest  or  love  interfere  to  promote  hatred.  From  the  contig-uity  of 
Burke's  and  Sutton's  lands  a  necessary  intercourse  subsisted  :  the  young-er 
Burke,  whose  name  was  Frank,  frequently  visited  his  neig-hbour's  house, 
in  his  way,  when  vacation  allowed  him  to  g-ratify  his  disposition  for 
rural  rambles.  On  such  occasions  Harriot  had  always  some  inquiries  to 
make  respecting-  certain  friends  in  Dublin.  The  intimacy  increased  by  a 
few  services  rendered  her  by  Henry,  or  in  the  execution  of  trivial  com- 
missions for  her  when  returning",  after  term,  from  colleg-e ;  and  at  those 
periods  he  found  means  to  procure  her  acceptance  of  *  trifles'  from  himself. 
One  kindness  was  only  introductory  to  another,  until  an  attachment  arose 
between  these  two  youthful  being's  without  their  suspecting  that  it  was 
love ;  and  they  even  wondered  why  they  were  so  hapless  when  not 
tog-ether,  althoug-h  their  intercourse  was  daily. 

The  elder  Burke,  w^ho  thoug-ht  nothing-  valuable  but  wealth,  and  nothing- 
useful  in  a  wife  but  the  portion  which  she  brought  her  husband,  had  been 
for  some  time  casting-  his  eye  on  the  property  of  Sutton,  who,  from  his 
advanced  years,  could  not  long-  remain  to  occupy  it ;  in  the  event  of  his 
death  his  whole  possessions  devolved  upon  his  daughter,  or,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  upon  him  whom  she  should  call  her  husband.  Burke  was  fast 
approaching-  that  age  which  is  termed  one  of  the  climacterics  of  man, 
when  the  principles  are  fixed  and  the  habits  confirmed;  and  those  who 
have  remained  single  until  that  time  have  generally  imbibed  the  horrid 
passion  of  avarice,  arising  from  the  total  want  of  the  softening  influence 
of  domestic  enjoyment.  A  perfect  vacuum,  for  which  philosophers  have 
vainly  sought,  can  never  be  found  in  the  heart  of  man.  Burke  was  not 
to  be  directed  in  the  choice  of  his  wife  by  beauty,  nor  guided  by  fortune, 
excepting  as  to  its  magnitude :  he  therefore  carefully  canvassed  the 
pretensions  to  fortune  of  all  the  ladies  whom  he  knew,  and  examined  the 
truth  of  the  reports  respecting  the  wealth  of  those  fathers  who  had 
marriageable  daughters.  This  investigation  confirmed  him  in  his  pre- 
ference to  the  lands  and  daughter  of  Sutton ;  to  her  there  could  be  no 
objection  ;  and  the  fact  of  her  being  a  Papist  only  made  his  liberality 
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more  conspicuous  .  for  liberality  is  growing-  every  d^  more  fashionable  in 
Ireland.  Accustomed  to  respect,  Burke  could  not  apprehend  a  denial  of 
his  suit ;  and,  whilst  other  fathers  were  courting*  his  alliance,  he  con- 
sidered himself  in  the  hg-ht  of  conferring*  an  honour  on  Sutton,  allowing*, 
like  other  despots,  no  opinion  whatever  to  be  held  by  the  lady  herself. 
But  women  may  be  despised  by  fastidious  learning*,  condemned  by  cynic 
moralists,  and  confined  by  tyrants ;  but  still  the  great  actions  of  men  are 
prompted,  and  the  minor  concerns  of  life  directed,  by  women  :  the  sohci- 
tations  of  a  fond  daug-hter  or  lovely  mistress  are  seldom  to  be  refused. 
Burke  went  to  the  house  of  Sutton,  and  was  received  with  kindness  ; 
told  the  old  man  the  purport  of  his  business  ;  and  was,  by  the  father, 
directed  to  the  daug-hter,  who,  without  the  slig-htest  hesitation,  refused 
his  offer. 

Burke  was  astonished  that  Sutton  should  allow  his  daughter  the 
privilege  of  thinking*  for  herself;  he  now  wished  to  possess  her  more 
than  ever,  as  if  there  was  a  mag*ic  in  her  denial.  She  certainly  exhibited 
charms  in  the  mildness  of  her  repulse,  to  which  even  Burke  could  not 
be  indifferent.  A  second  and  a  third  refusal  determined  him  to  use 
stratag-em,  and  to  enforce  the  father's  consent.  This  was  to  be  effected 
by  provoking*  a  spirit  of  litig*ation ;  and,  if  Sutton  declined  to  rush  into 
the  vortex  of  the  law,  his  property  was  gradually  to  be  invaded,  and 
himself  despoiled  of  it. 

Early  one  summer's  morning*  Burke  sent  his  men  to  run  a  ditch  round 
a  g*reat  part  of  the  common  which  adjoined  the  land  of  Sutton's  tenants  ' 
this  daring*  invasion  of  public  rig-ht  alarmed  the  neig-hbourhood  of 
Ballybog* ;  and  the  workmen,  being*  threatened,  desisted  until  the  arrival 
of  Burke  and  Sutton.  Whilst  these  two  were  producing*  their  respective 
deeds,  and  claiming*  a  rig*ht  to  that  part  of  the  common  contig*uous  to 
their  land,  a  third  personag-e,  no  less  than  Paddy  Kehoe,  asserted  his 
rig-ht  to  interfere,  alleg-ing*  priority  of  possession,  telling*  them  that  he 
knew  the  law  as  well  as  any  man,  and  that  the  law  made  such  places 
public  property.  He  concluded  with  telhng*  them  that  whoever  dared  to 
enclose  it  he  would  be  hang*ed  for  him — meaning*  that  he  would  be  the 
death  of  the  intruder.  To  this  Burke  replied  by  a  few  hearty  oaths, 
swearing*  that  he'd  let  them  know  what  his  intentions  were.  Next  day 
Burkfe's  men  proceeded  to  work,  under  the  protection  of  a  serg-eant's 
g-uard  ;  when  the  country  took  the  alarm,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
Paddy,  who  led  the  van,  commenced  hostilities.  The  serg-eant,  seeing* 
the  superiority  of  numbers,  prudently  retired  from  the  scene  of  action. 
Burke,  inflamed  by  this  successful  opposition,  posted  in  haste  to  town, 
and  there  swore,  before  a  mag-istrate,  that  a  rebellion  was  org-anized 
among*  the  peasantry,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding*  him  of  his  property, 
as  well  as  to  deprive  him  of  life :  this  procured  him,  the  ensuing*  day,  the 
presence  of  a  captain's  company,  under  the  direction  of  the  hig*h- sheriff. 
Paddy,  being*  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  superior  force,  made  prepara- 
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tions  for  rGceiving"  them,  considering'  his  conduct  at  this  time  meritorious, 
being-  in  the  act  of  defending"  his  property,  as  he  called  his  mud  cabin  and 
potatoe-g-arden.  The  soldiers  advanced,  followed  by  the  workmen ;  Paddy 
stood  forward,  and,  with  assumed  importance,  informed  the  sheriff  that 
this  was  properly  a  legal  question,  and  not  at  all  requiring*  the  interference 
of  the  militia.  The  sheriff  made  no  answer,  but  directed  the  soldiers  to 
take  him  prisoner ;  but,  when  they  attempted  to  execute  his  orders,  they 
were  received  with  a  volley  of  stones  and  missiles,  which  was  repeated 
with  such  quickness  that  the  army  was  obliged  to  fire.  A  few  guns,  from 
among"  the  peasantry,  were  discharged  at  the  same  time,  whilst  the 
stones  flew  like  light  shot  upon  the  soldiers  :  but  the  unequal  combat  did 
not  last  lon^ ;  the  people  were  routed,  leaving"  several  dead,  and  a  few 
prisoners,  behind.  Paddy  was  the  last  who  retreated,  and  ineffectually 
endeavoured  to  rally  his  comrades. 

O'Leary,  in  his  '  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,"  makes  mention  of 
the  imag-inative  powers  of  Irish  new^spaper  editors,  which,  in  his  time, 
reported  of  a  regiment  bein^  cut  off  by  the  rebels,  when  it  only  happened 
that  an  officer,  being"  on  a  sporting"  expedition,  shot  a  poor  man's  dog, 
for  which  the  peasant  chastised  him  on  the  spot.  The  affair  of  Ballybog" 
was  represented  as  an  open  rebellion ;  even  a  Castle  express  was  sent  to 
cause  inquiry  into  the  affair.  The  yeomen  were  placed  on  permanent 
duty,  and  five  hundred  pounds  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of 
Paddy  Kehoe,  who,  for  the  first  time,  had  his  likeness  drawn  in  the 
columns  of  the  '  Hue  and  Cry.'  Arrests  took  place  daily,  and  the 
whole  of  the  prisoners  were  charged  as  rebels,  and  sent  to  g-aol  to  take 
their  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  Paddy's  knowledge  of  the  country  afforded 
him  every  security  from  the  pursuits  that  were  made  after  him,  as  every 
one  considered  him,  at  this  time,  entitled  to  protection. 

Burke,  exasperated  by  incessant  insults,  and  goaded  to  persecution  by 
renewed  threats,  was  unceasing*  in  his  desperate  exertions  to  apprehend 
every  one  connected  with  the  riot.  Days  and  nig*hts  were  spent  in 
search  of  Paddy  without  effect ;  for  an  act  of  private  treachery  is  almost 
unknown  among*  the  peasantry.  No  degree  of  crime  exempts  the  pro- 
scribed fugitive  from  pity  or  concealment,  and  no  bribe  can  procure  in- 
formation. Paddy,  still  unsubdued,  found  friends  wherever  he  wandered ; 
and  never  were  the  people  better  pleased  than  when  they  saw  him 
approach,  as  whole  nig*hts  were  spent  listening*  to  his  '  hairbreadth 
escapes'  and  singular  adventures,  which  he  told  with  accurate  fidehty  of 
face  and  gesture. 

About  this  time  Frank  Burke  returned  from  college,  bringing  with  him 
some  silent  tokens  of  the  *  truth  within'  for  Harriot  Sutton  ;  and,  on  his 
arrival,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  press  her  acceptance  of  them. 
From  her  he  learned  the  cause  of  the  late  disturbance,  and  with  her  he 
lamented  the  cruel  disposition  of  his  brother,  who  had  rendered  lawless 
this  hitherto  peaceable  neighbourhood.     Lovers  never  see  danger  until 
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it  comes  upon  them  :  Frank,  conceiving-  that  Harriot  mig-ht  be  the  object 
of  the  speculation  of  other  men  as  well  as  of  his  brother,  manifested  on 
this  occasion  unusual  uneasiness,  and  was  evidently  more  ardent  than  he 
was  wont  to  be.  Harriot,  also,  rejoicing"  in  his  presence,  was  open  and 
sincere  :  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  she  did  not  withdraw  it ;  he  told  '  his 
love,'  and  she  did  not  chide  him  ;  he  swore  eternal  fidelity,  and  she 
believed  him  :  but,  as  delay  was  necessary,  there  were  obvious  reasons 
for  the  most  prudent  concealment,  to  which  Harriot  consented,  on  the 
promise  of  Frank  to  be  as  often  at  her  father's  as  possible. 

The  promises  of  lovers  to  their  mistresses  are  not  premeditated  false- 
hoods !  they  are  not  dictated  by  reason ;  and,  from  their  passionate  ex- 
travag-ance,  their  fulfilment  is  rendered  impossible.  Frank  was  observed 
by  his  brother  ;  and,  on  being*  forbidden  to  frequent  the  house  of  Sutton, 
he  independently  refused  to  obey.  Ra^e  and  jealousy  from  this  time 
took  possession  of  the  mind  of  Burke :  he  saw  himself  supplanted  by  an 
unassuming"  stripling*,  and  attributed  his  first  discomfiture  to  the  same 
source.  Never  to  be  opposed  with  impunity  was  his  motto,  and,  from 
the  prog*ress  of  iniquity  in  his  bosom,  he  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of 
Frank,  who  continued  his  visits  to  his  favorite  haunts  around  the  dwell- 
ing* of  Sutton.  Harriot  always  watched  his  approach  with  pleasure,  and 
saw  his  departure  with  reg*ret. 

One  night,  being  delayed  by  some  endess  questions  of  Harriot,  he 
was  returning*  over  the  common,  when  he  heard  a  bullet  whiz  by  him, 
and  immediately  after  the  report  of  a  pistol.  His  alarm  did  not  prevent 
him  drawing*  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of  the  assassin  was  not 
robbery ;  and  he  soon  saw  his  conclusion  verified,  when,  as  he  quickened 
his  pace,  he  perceived  a  man  in  pursuit  of  him.  Unarmed  and  un- 
attended, Frank  had  no  chance  but  in  flig-ht :  as  he  ran  at  his  full  speed, 
he  passed  another  assassin,  as  he  thought,  whilst  the  first  was  gaining  on 
him  :  in  a  moment  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  blow,  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  the  voice  of  Paddy  Kehoe  calling  on  him  to  stop.  The  drowning 
man  catches  at  a  straw,  and  a  distressed  man  will  depend  upon  any 
support :  Frank  obeyed  the  voice  of  Paddy,  whose  agility  at  hurling  and 
accuracy  as  a  shot  he  always  admired  ;  and,  though  he  had  heard  of  his 
being  outlawed,  he  had  also  heard  his  conduct  praised  by  all  the 
peasantry. 

*  A  brave  man,'  said  Frank  to  himself,  '  however  equivocal  his  cha- 
racter, cannot  be  a  villain  :   T  will  confide  in  Paddy.' 

Then,  turning  round,  he  saw  the  assassin  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer, 
who,  by  chance,  was  making  his  way  to  some  of  his  nightly  haunts,  when 
his  shilellah  arrested  the  murdering  hand  of  the  ruffian.  The  bravo,  on 
examination,  proved  to  be  hired  from  a  considerable  distance  for  the 
purpose  in  which  he  this  night  had  failed.  As  he  was  confessing  his 
purpose,  Paddy,  being  shocked  at  such  depravity,  stretched  him  again  on 
the  ground  with  his  oaken  staff :  but  Frank  charged  him  to  desist ;  and, 
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on  the  promise  of  pardon  and  liberty,  the  assassin  acknowledged  that  his 
employer  was — Frank's  brother  ! 

'  Away,  thou  wretch  !'  cried  the  astonished  youth ;  '  heinous  as  thy 
g-uilt  is,  there  is  yet  one  more  criminal.' 

Paddy,  like  all  his  countrymen,  loved  to  take  justice  in  his  own  hands, 
and  did  not  let  the  ruffian  depart  without  some  remembrances  of  their 
meeting'. 

Frank  took  the  advantage  of  Paddy's  company  to  the  village,  where 
they  found  the  people  in  the  greatest  alarm,  information  having  reached 
them  that  a  young  man,  whose  father  was  that  day  convicted  on  Burke's 
evidence,  had  met  the  witness  as  he  rode  home,  and  shot  him  dead  on 
the  road  !  Thus  terminated  the  life  of  a  man  progressively  guilty  by  an 
act  which  he  had  atrociously  hired  a  monster  to  perpetrate  on  his 
brother. 

By  this  act  Frank  w^as  put  in  possession  of  property  to  a  large  amount, 
but  this  did  not  tend  to  diminish  his  sorrow  for  the  premature  death  of  a 
man,  who,  however  guilty,  w^as  still  his  brother.  He  had,  in  spite  of  his 
harshness,  loved  him  with  fraternal  tenderness ;  and  he  could  not  help 
lamenting  that  the  assassin's  hand  had  sent  him  to  his  great  account, 
with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head  unannealed  and  unatoned. 

Disturbances  among  the  poor  occasion  many  years  of  future  misery : 
their  comforts  depend  more  on  undisturbed  tranquillity  than  improve- 
ment ;  for,  when  left,  without  apprehension,  to  their  own  resources,  the 
common  ingenuity  of  individuals  will  endeavour  to  secure  comparative 
happiness  ;  and  that  which  is  derived  from  their  own  industr}'  is  much 
better  than  even  the  benevolent  contributions  of  charity.  The  people  of 
Ballybog  had  long  to  deplore  the  desperate  courage  of  Paddy  Kehoe, 
whose  foolish  opposition  to  the  army  entailed  domestic  sorrow  on  those 
who  lost  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons,  not  only  in  the  affray,  but  afterwards 
by  the  hand  of  law. 

Frank  Burke,  entering  on  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  lessened 
the  grievances  of  the  poor  people  as  much  as  possible,  who,  ever  eager  to 
testify  their  happiness,  signified  their  joy,  six  months  afterv/ards,  on  the 
union  of  Frank  and  Harriot,  by  a  bonfire,  which  they  repeated  on  the 
birth  of  an  heir — a  proof  they  felt  the  beneficent  goodness  of  their  now 
happy  patrons. 

Paddy  Kehoe  continued  his  old  course  of  life  :  when  freed  from  the 
apprehension  of  law,  he  preferred  shooting  quails  on  the  common  to 
working  in  his  garden,  and  talking  of  his  former  deeds  to  the  perform- 
ance of  meritorious  ones.  The  kindness  of  Frank  was  useless  in  en- 
deavouring to  make  him  independent ;  and,  as  the  Spanish  proverb  says, 
*  an  idle  man  is  the  devil's  plaything,'  Paddy  had  frequent  occasions  to 
remind  his  benefactor  of  former  services,  who  always  interfered  to  protect 
him,  and  whom  he  at  length  was  obliged  to  support,  as  well  as  to  educate 
and  apprentice  his  children.     Yet  few  pass   the  common  of  Ballybog 
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without  hearing  proofs  of  the  people's  estimation  of  Paddy  :  every  rustic 
action  of  strength  and  prowess  is  diminished  by  comparison  with  Paddy's, 
and  every  mention  of  courage  is  silenced  by  an  allusion  to  the  '  deeds'  of 
Paddy  Kehoe. 
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I  AM  the  daughter  of  noble  parents,  whom  I  will  not  name, — for  they 
should  rest  undisgraced  in  their  tombs, — who  left  me  sole  heir  of  a  large 
estate  in  the  most  fertile  fields  of  Italy.  I  had  fair  and  stately  halls, 
vassals  for  service  in  court  or  field,  ladies  for  attendance,  and  every 
thing-  needful  or  unneedful  with  which  human  pride  can  be  pampered, 
and  honour  or  humour  desire  or  deserve.  Mistress  of  these  enviable 
possessions,  I  had  many  princely  suitors,  who  met  with  such  honourable 
entertainment  as  their  many  pleasant  qualities  merited.  But  there  was 
one  never  seen  among  those  flattering  suitors,  who  was  a  thriving  wooer 
with  my  heart,  though  he  had  never  worshipped  at  its  shrine ;  and 
might  have  had  that  woman's  toy  as  a  gift  which  he  was  either  too 
humble  or  too  proud  to  ask. 

This  was  the  noble  gentleman  called  Guido  de  Medicis,  the  owner  of 
a  poor  estate,  touching  upon  the  wider  skirts  of  mine.  He  was  of  an 
ancient  race  of  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  legislators,  and  members  of  all 
the  intellect  of  Italy — that  proud  land,  where  the  hand  of  humble  genius 
is  of  more  nobility  than  the  entire  body  of  merely  honourable  birth.  But 
he  of  whom  I  write  is  now  cold  in  a  grave  only  vaster  than  his  great 
capacity,  the  earth-embracing  sea;  and  could  these  miserable  and 
shameful  tears,  which  fall  at  the  recollection  of  the  wrong  which  I  have 
done  him,  out-water  that  sea,  they  would  not  enough  mourn  him  who  is 
the  drowned  hope  and  pride  of  my  dear  father-land :  vainly,  therefore, 
do  1  weep  a  sin  which  tears  may  never  wash  away,  nor  my  life  or  death 
atone  for  to  Heaven  and  my  country. 

1  have  said  that  though  poor,  he  had  that  nobility  which  is  more 
noble  than  rank — independence ;  but,  though  seemingly  proud,  he  was 
really  humble  :  his  humility  shrank  only  from  the  proffered  hands  and 
the  open  palaces  of  princes,  not  because  he  was  unworthy  of  them,  but 
because  he  would  not  accept  the  uncertain  honours  of  the  present,  when 
he  might  enjoy  unconditional  honours  in  the  future.  I  bade  him  to  my 
vanities  and  sating  pleasures ;  but,  with  a  humbleness  which  was  more 
gratifying  to  me  than  the  proudest  acknowledgments  of  more  princely 
men,  he  would  ever  refuse,  and  this  with  so  winning  a  grace,  that  I  was 
happier  to  be  refused  of  him  than  accepted  of  the  highest  of  Italy.  His 
severe  studies,  and  his  patriotic  endeavours  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  were  the  first  wishes  of  his  noble  nature  :  these  were  excuses 
which  I,  who  desired  his  future  glory,  could  not  be  adder-deaf  unto ;  and 
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I  was,  therefore,  more  pleased  at  his  absence  from  the  vain  parade  of 
pride  and  the  worthless  revel  of  pleasure,  than  at  his  presence,  if  it  must 
have  been  bought  with  precious  hours,  which  are  few  and  numbered 
here,  that  we  may  use  them  only  as  purchasers  of  immortality  hereafter. 
But,  thoug-h  absent  from  my  court,  he  was  ever  present  to  my  mind, 
where,  whichever  way  I  looked,  in  hall  or  bower,  at  the  banquet  or  in  the 
dance,  whatever  I  saw  that  was  noble  or  graceful,  seemed  only  like  so 
many  faint  resemblances  and  dim  recog-nitions  of  him. 

This  admiration  could  not  long-  exist  without  other  pulses  stirring-  in 
my  heart.     Jealousy,  and  doubt,  and  fears  of  what  mig-ht  happen  as  im- 
pediments between  me  and  him  racked  me  with  painful  anticipations.     It 
was  necessary  to  my  happiness   that  I   should  draw  him  nearer,   and 
ensure  him  mine ;  but  how  was  this  to  be  broug-ht  about  with  no  loss  of 
modesty,  and  that  self-respect  which  even  virtue,  in  her  purest  intentions, 
may  not  leave  to  the  mercy  of  calumny,   and  the  accidents  of  chance  ? 
I  could  not,  from  a  maidenly  shame,  confess  that  I  loved  him  :  I  deemed 
that  the  difference  between  our  fortunes  alone  separated  us ;  and  resolved, 
if  it  mig-ht  be  done,  to  remove  his  poverty  ;  and  went  about  it  with  that 
delicacy  which  only  a  heart   that  loves   can  devise.     He  was   already 
eminent  throug-hout  Italy  for  his  sculpture  :  to  eng-ag-e  him  to  adorn  my 
palace  with  the  creations  of  his  chisel  would  place  him  more  frequently 
before  my  eyes,  and,  by  enriching-  him,  make  his  fortune  more  equal  to 
my  own.     I  resolved,  therefore,  to  place  a  larg-e  sum  his  hands,  to  pur- 
chase such  works  as  his  g-enius  had  already  created  to  be  immortal,  and 
all  that  it  mig-ht  for  some  time  create.     Sending-  a  careful  messeno-er 
before,  announcing-  that  I  would  visit  his  g-allery,  1  set  out  with  a  srnall 
retinue  of  noble  friends  to  his  little  villa.     He  met  me  at  the  door  ;  and, 
with  the  g-race  of  g-enius,   surrendered  the  heirs  of  his  fame  to  my  wish 
with  as  much  modest  indifference  to  their  value,  as  if  they  had  been  but 
the  toys  of  an  idle  taste.     But  for  the  g-old  and  jewels  which  I  had  sent 
him,  rather  as  presents  than  a  consideration  for  his  productions,  which 
no  price  could  purchase,  he  would  have  none  of  them  :  his  fortune,  he 
insisted,  was  enoug-h  for  all  his  wants  ;  and  it  was  more  than  enoug-h  for 
him  if  his  poor  works  were  thoug-ht  worthy  of  the  honour  I  intended 
them.     Still  I  pressed  these  presents  on  him,  and  still  he  refused ;  when, 
finding-  that  he  would  not  by  my  hands  be  hfted  level  with  myself  in 
riches,  I  resolved  at  least  to  make  myself  as  poor  as  him ;  and  deter- 
mined on  founding-  a  school  for  the  arts  in  Florence,  and  on  endowing-  it 
with  more  than  the  sum  he  had  so  resolutely  yet  modestly  refused.     I 
made  my  intention  public,  and  invited  the  artists    of  Italy' to  the  work, 
not  doubting-,  meanwhile,  that  this  poor  munificence  would  find  favour  in 
his  eyes.     He  praised  my  devotion  to  the  true  g-lory  of  his  country,  and 
for  a  time  I  was  hopeful  of  success.     But  this  pleasant  dream  was  too 
soon  dissipated,  and,  like  a  vapour  before  the  sun,  it  vanished. ' 

From  some  inquiries  which  I  had  made  among-  his  domestics,  I  learnt 
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that  his  heart  (which  I  had  thoug-ht  possibly  to  be  mine)  was  irrecoverably 
g-iven  to  the  fair  Bianca,  daug-hter  of  Baptista  Buonaventi,  an  old 
merchant  of  Florence ;  and  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  was  to  set  out  for 
Syracuse  to  claim  her  hand,  in  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  compact,  made 
when  passing*  his  novitiate  in  that  city.  This  intellig'ence  came  like 
death  upon  my  heart ;  and,  for  many  days,  I  held  myself  averse  from  the 
gay  company  and  the  old  courtesies  of  my  house.  My  noble  friends  saw 
my  spirit  to  be  sick,  and  strove  to  come  at  its  disease ;  but  I  had  already 
formed  my  resolution,  rather  than  confess  my  weakness,  to  die  of  an 
undiscovered  g-rief,  and,  since  my  malady  was  hopeless,  that  it  should  be 
also  voiceless.  I  preserved  that  strict  silence  which  is  alone  the  security 
of  secrecy.  But,  nevertheless,  I  wept  my  sorrows  in  the  loneliness  and 
darkness  of  the  sleepless  nig-ht ;  and  this  I  did,  till  the  paleness  of  my 
cheek  was  now  so  constant,  instead  of  its  \vonted  ruddiness,  that  it  was 
scarcely  noticed,  either  by  the  pitying*  kindly,  or  the  prying-  curious. 
The  flatterer,  the  whisperer,  and  the  surmiser,  left  me  thenceforth  to 
myself ;  and  my  palace,  which  had  been  the  open  hall  of  revel  and  riot, 
was  now  serious  as  the  house  of  death.  A  moody  quiet,  and  the  silent 
abstractedness  of  a  pining-  passion  informed  the  silence,  with  a  voice 
audible  as  the  song-  of  pleasure,  or  the  hum  of  revelry,  that  joy  had 
wing-ed  from  those  walls. 

This  violent  chang-e  in  the  vivacity  of  my  living-  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Guido ;  but  still  his  heart,  which  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  promised  happiness,  seemed  no  way  conscious  of  the  reason  for  this 
gloomy  chang-e.  He  inquired,  with  the  kindness  natural  to  him,  of 
those  he  could  not  be  informed  by,  why  it  was  ;  and  deeming-  it  to  be 
some  mood  of  the  mind,  arising-  from  the  satiety  of  fortune,  or  from  the 
pain  of  too  much  pleasure,  he  left  the  secret  of  my  malady  to  those  who 
mig-ht  torture  it  by  their  probing-,  but  could  not  cure  it  by  any  skill 
which  they  possessed. 

The  day  and  the  hour  was  now  arrived,  when  he  was  to  set  out  on  his 
way  to  old  Baptista's  ;  and  as  he  passed  under  the  lattice  of  my  chamber, 
with  a  brave  retinue  of  horsemen,  chiefly  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  with 
some  few  followers  of  his  house,  I  could  not,  thoug-h  my  eyes  were  dim 
■with  tears  at  the  sig-ht,  refrain  from  witnessing-  his  departure — althoug-h 
I  felt  that  with  him  went  all  that  was  dear  to  me  in  love,  and  pleasant  in 
life.  As  his  horse  curvetted  restlessly  under  r^y  window,  Guido  looked 
up,  and  reining-  in  the  impatient  steed,  he  lifted  his  cap  from  his  head, 
and  let  loose  to  the  winds  his  curled  redundance  of  raven -shining-  hair  : 
then  gracefully  bending-  in  his  saddle,  and  kissing-  his  hand  to  me,  he 
passed  on,  followed  by  the  blessing-s  of  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  ever 
charitable,  and  by  the  admiration  of  the  wealthy,  who  saw  in  him  the 
hope  and  example  of  his  country.  I  watched  his  retiring-  as  a  Persian 
follows  the  sun's,  till  I  could  no  longer  descry  any  thing  in  the  distance 
but  the  circling  horizon ;  and  throwing  myself  on  a  couch,  vainly  en- 
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deavoured  to  turn  the  tempest  of  passion  to  patient  prayers  for  his 
happiness. 

Thus,  by  nourishing  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  my  soul 
gradually  softened  into  composure,  though  sadness  would  often  force  her 
due  of  tears  ;  and  the  blessed  Mother  heard  my  prayers,  and  comforted 
me  :  and  rest  for  awhile  came  back  to  my  bed  ;  but  it  was  not  long  that 
it  abode  there.  Religion  could  not  longer  render  me  patient  under 
suffering,  nor  administer  comfort  where  there  was  no  hope.  Again  I 
summoned  the  votaries  of  pleasure  to  my  halls;  but  their  hollow  vanities 
were  now  hateful,  and  the  happiness  they  pretended  to  bestow  made  me 
the  more  conscious  of  that  which  I  had  lost.  Weary  of  all  that  was 
once  pleasant  to  me,  I  resolved  in  an  evil  hour  to  follow  de  Medicis — 
preferring  rather  to  see  the  happiness  of  one  who  had  rendered  me  most 
wretched,  than  not  again  to  behold  him.  Summoning  my  chamberlain, 
I  informed  him  that  sudden  business  demanded  my  presence  in  Florence ; 
but  that  my  departure  must  be  secret,  and  my  absence  equally  so. 

Ere  the  early  lark  had  rustled  wakefully  in  his  nest  I  was  in  the 
saddle  ;  and,  followed  by  a  trusty  servant,  hurried  my  way  to  the  bright 
city,  where  I  soon  discovered  the  house  of  old  Baptista,  and  going  up  to 
it,  I  was  seen  by  the  gentle  Guido,  who,  coming  out  to  meet  me, 
hospitably  welcomed  me.  I  feigned  that  the  business  of  my  foundation 
for  the  arts  had  brought  me  thither,  so  that  my  intent  was  unsuspected, 
and  I  was  once  more  in  sight  of  him  who  had  robbed  me  of  happiness 
never  more  to  be  restored. 

Bianca  Buonaventi  was  indeed  a  woman  worthy  of  a  sculptor's  love ; 
for  all  those  beauties  which  Art  has  imitated  from  Nature  were  ming-led 
in  her.  In  her  form  were  blended  all  that  I  had  till  then  thought  the 
idealities  of  Grecian  grace  and  Roman  majesty  :  in  motion,  she  was 
stately  as  the  swan ;  and  swam  the  air,  rather  than  walked  the  earth. 
Her  step  was  an  inaudible  music  ;  her  voice  sweeter  than  the  recollected 
music  of  a  dream.  Her  mind  was  a  book  of  pure  and  wise  thoughts, 
written  surely  by  some  hand  divine.  Her  countenance  such  as  angels 
wear — and  they  were  made  fair  that  man  might  love  Heaven,  where  all 
is  beautiful.  Love  shone  in  her  eyes,  but  with  so  holy  and  placid  a  fire, — 
two  sister  stars  burning  in  the  winter  heaven  beam  not  a  chaster  light : 
wherever  they  turned,  all  eyes  were  illuminated,  and  whatever  she  looked 
upon  reflected  back  the  beauty  she  turned  upon  it.  Indeed,  in  all  those 
fair  and  admirable  qualities  which  make  woman  worthy  of  that  paragon 
of  earthly  creatures — man, — she  was  perfection.  That  Guido  should 
loTe  the  gentle  girl  was  no  longer  wonderful ;  for  I  even  loved  him  the 
more  that  he  did  love  her,  so  endearing  a  power  hath  beauty  in  its 
purity. 

As  every  hour  developed  her  exceeding  worth,  and  disclosed  to  me 
some  new  loveliness  which  I  had  not  before  discerned,  the  selfishness 
which  would  have  made  me  the  serpent  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  this 
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second  Eden,  became  poisonless  and  innocent — pride  melted  to  pity,  and 
pity  to  love  ;  and  I  then  religiously  resolved  to  turn  the  bitterness  of  my 
passion  into  a  sister's  love  for  her.  This  resolution  g-ave  a  happiness 
to  my  heart  which  was  new  to  it,  and  for  a  while  I  kept  true  to  this 
holy  purpose. 

On  the  morrow  following",  they  were  to  be  married, — womanliness  to 
manliness — beauty  to  love — grace  to  g-enius.  That  morrow  came — I 
attended  the  solemn  rite — saw  two  hearts  made  earthly  one  and  in- 
divisible, and  heavenly  happy ;  and  thoug-h  my  human  heart  shed  some 
natural  tears,  I  wrestled  with  the  dying-  strug-gling-s  of  passion  with  more 
than  woman's  fortitude.  Never  was  Florence,  that  g-ay  city,  happier 
than  on  that  day;  for  never  did  so  many  hearts  breathe  their  bene- 
dictions on  two  happy  being-s,  or  more  fervently  invoke  heaven  for  the 
welfare  of  the  pride  of  Italy  and  the  flower  of  Florence. 

Guido,  in  this  happy  hour,  seemed  as  if  rapt  in  a  poet's  extasy,  and 
trod  the  earth  as  lightly  as  an  alighting  angel,  stiil  up-buoyed  by  his 
open  though  motionless  wings.  He  seemed  indeed  too  ethereal  for  an 
earthly  being  :  whilst  she,  shrinking  with  a  maidenly  diffidence  from  the 
admiring  glances  of  the  crowd,  gave  only  now  and  then  a  look  of  fond- 
ness and  pride  at  the  lord  of  her  choice ;  and  so  trod  her  gentle  way 
from  the  church,  followed  by  the  silent  blessings  of  her  friends,  and  the 
loud  benedictions  of  old  and  young — of  Florentine  and  foreigner.  The 
gay  procession  then  took  horse,  and,  passing  out  of  the  city,  journeyed 
on  through  the  country,  till  it  came  to  Campanelle,  on  the  silvery  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  lay  anchored  a  goodly  vessel,  which  was  to 
waft  the  lovers,  with  some  few  friends,  over  sea  to  Syracuse.  There,  at 
a  villa,  pleasant  for  a  fair  prospect,  and  rich  for  its  productiveness,  lying 
as  it  did  among  purple  vineyards  on  a  hill,  at  whose  foot  ran  the  clear 
blue  sea, — they  were  to  wile  away  the  summer  hours  of  love. 

Going  safely  on  board  the  goodly  ship,  we  bent  sail  before  an  easy 
breeze  from  the  shore,  and  stood  out  for  the  strait  of  Messina,  through 
which  we  had  to  pass  ere  the  lovers  could  reach  the  happy  nuptial 
haven. 

It  was  evening  ere  we  had  cleared  the  pleasant  shore  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  sun  as  it  set  seemed  flushed  with  a  troubled  red  which  threatened  a 
storm ;  but  as  a  storm  in  that  sea  is  seldom  fatal,  the  helmsman  was 
commanded  to  stand  still  farther  out,  and  so  get  room  to  run  before  it, 
if  it  came  on  as  severely  as  was  dreaded.  Being  put  about,  the  gay  bark 
danced  over  the  waves  trimly  and  gallantly.  And  so  for  some  time  she 
sped ;  but  suddenly  the  wind,  from  breathing  regularly  and  gently  as  a 
sleeping  child,  held  its  breath  like  a  heart  in  terror,  as  if  nature  had 
suftered  some  sudden  pause  into  its  continual  activity :  and  the  ship,  who 
was  cutting  her  rapid  way  through  the  surfy  waves,  with  all  her  sails 
full  to  straining,  dropped,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wind,  and  fell 
heavily,  and  almost  without  motion,  into  the  lap  of  the  sea,  the  white  sails 
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flapping  feebly  and  emptily  in  the  recoiling-  air.  A  faint  cry  of  surprise 
from  the  crew  told  too  plainly  that  all  was  not  well.  Old  Baptista  and 
the  master-mariner  looked  troublously  at  each  other,  and,  blessino-  the 
vessel  from  harm,  g-ave  their  orders  secretly  to  the  men.  The  clouds 
which  had  followed  the  sun  in  his  descent  looked  fiery- red ;  whilst 
others,  that  seemed  fixed  by  their  own  density,  poured  a  darkness  blacker 
than  nig-ht  upon  our  path.  For  an  hour  the  breathless  ship  lay  becalmed  ; 
but  at  last  the  wind  stirred  ag-ain,  but  weakly  and  fitfully,  and  howled 
among"  the  cordag-e  its  shrill  notes, — a  preluding-  strain,  prophesying-  too 
fatally  the  terrors  of  the  tempest  which  was  fast  coming-  on  :  the  sails 
flapped  a  m.oment,  and  then  dropped  loosely  down,  and  babbled  idly  with 
the  dying-  breeze. 

The  nig-ht  was  now  dark  to  blindness,  and  there  was  no  friendly  lig-ht 
either  of  moon  or  star.  The  red  clouds,  that  till  then  had  caug-ht  the 
day's  last  ling-ering-  ray,  g-raduaily  g-rew  black  as  the  pall  of  death ;  and 
the  v/ide  horizon  dark  as  the  dome  where  Death  holds  his  court.  But 
soon  the  rapid  lig-htning-  beg-an  to  cut  throug-h  the  clouds,  and  made  the 
darkness  more  dark,  when  it  had  flickered  past,  from  its  momentary 
excess  of  lig-ht.  And  now,  in  the  distance,  mig-ht  be  heard  the  surly 
threatening-  of  the  thunder.  The  wind  beg-an  to  blow  g-ust44y ;  the 
lig-htning-  flashed  wider  and  more  vividly ;  and  once  the  ship  seemed  to 
tremble  throug-h  its  very  frame  under  a  thunder-burst,  that  sounded,  to 
our  startled  ears,  as  if  it  had  exploded  ag-ain  st  the  cap  of  her  creaking- 
mast  of  pine.  The  lovers,  who  till  then  had  heeded  only  each  other,  for 
a  moment  looked  ag-hast,  and  muttered  their  prayers  to  St.  Lucy,  the 
virg-in  martyr  of  Syracuse,  to  waft  them  safely  thither.  The  master  was 
pale,  as  if  he  saw  what  must  happen,  before  it  had  approached ;  the 
mariners  crossed  themselves,  and  committed  their  souls  to  the  care  of 
the  holy  saints.  Ag-ain  the  lig-htning-  washed  over  the  deck,  as  it  were  a 
whiter  and  more  silvery  water  than  earth  contains,  flowing^  down  in  a 
flood  from  heaven  ;  and  no  eye  could  bear  to  look  on  it  long-er  than  a 
moment.  The  helmsman  dropped  the  wheel  from  his  hands,  that  he 
mig-ht  cover  his  face  with  them ;  the  mariners  turned  away  their  faces 
from  the  blinding-  flashes,  and  the  lovers  hid  their's  in  each  other's 
bosom.  The  thunder  now  seemed  to  shake  even  the  very  heavens  under 
which  it  rolled;  the  riotous  sea,  as  though  awed  by  its  tremendous 
power,  hushed  its  appalling-  roar,  and  for  a  moment  lay  still  and  level  as 
a  lake  between  two  wind-outshutting-  hills.  In  the  next,  it  rolled  with 
terrible  rushes  along-  its  way,  apparently  without  the  compulsive  power  of 
the  winds.  But  soon  they  came — feebly  at  first,  but  g-athering-  a  savage 
strength  as  they  advanced. 

The  frail  vessel,  which  had  lain  on  the  waters  like  a  log,  strained  under 
their  strong  stirring,  and  creaked  as  if  its  ribs  were  severing.  High  wave 
followed  high  wave,  as  if  they  were  indeed  not  waves,  but  mountains 
sliding  off"  the  face  of  the  earth  into  the  sea  of  space — v.'hen,  rolling 
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some  way  over  the  common  level  of  the  waters,  they  fell  with  a  crushing- 
noise  into  the  bed  of  the  sea.     At  length  all  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
seemed  g-athered ;  and  again  the  lightning"  glanced  along  the  deck  and 
mingled  with  the  washing  waves,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  say  whether 
the  water  was  not  lightning,   or  the  lightning  water,   for  they  appeared 
one.     The  crazy  vessel  now  dipped  down,   and  now  heaved  to  this  side, 
and  now  to  the  other,   like  a  toy  in  the  hands   of  the  mighty  tempest. 
The  master  gave  command,   seeing  that  the  sea  broke  with  every  rush 
over  the  ship,  that  those  who  feared  the  peril  should  go  below ;  but  not 
one  of  all  the  trembling  throng  stirred  from  where  they  held  by  the 
ship,— for  all  saw  the  worst,  and  none  thought  it  possible  to  escape  from 
it.     Bianca  clung  in   silent  horror  to  her  husband,  who  strove  to  comfort 
her,  and  bid  her  take  heart.     The  old  man  covered  his  grey  head  with 
the  foldings  of  his  cloak ;  and,  as  he  sat  motionless  and  wordless,  seemed 
the  very  resignation  of  despair.     The  crew  were  alternately  on   their 
knees,  or  starting  up  fresh-couraged  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  the 
groaning  ship ;  but  all  availed  not.     The  hand  of  man  could  not  guide 
her  through  such  a  sea ;  and  the  master  w^ould  have  quitted  the  helm, 
had  it  not  been  something  to  hold  by,  as  the  waves  swept  fiercely  over 
the  deck,   carrying   away  w^hatever  thing,   animate  or   inanimate,   was 
loose  or  infirm.     The  rudder  having  been  some  time  powerless,  it  was 
not  easy  to  know  whither  the  vessel  had  driven.     She  had  drifted  before 
the  wind ;  but  the  master  knew  not  whether  we  were  off  the  shore  of 
Sicily  or  of  Calabria :  it  was  certain  that  w^e  were  not  far  from  land ;  for, 
in  the  pauses  of  the  bellowing  wind,  we  might  sometimes  hear  the  sound 
of  a  convent-bell,  rung  by  the  good  religious  of  that  pious  sanctuary,  to 
■warn  the  darkling  mariner  of  his  nearness  to  the  rocks  off  the  land. 
But  when  the  wind  got  up  again,  it  blew  the  guiding  sound  back  upon  the 
shore,  and  left  us  without  hope  or  help.     Whilst  we  were  despairing  of 
the  worst,  it  came  ;  for,  on  the  sudden,  the  reeling  ship  struck  violently 
on  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  a  loud  cry  from  the  crew,   succeeded  by  a  louder 
shriek  from  the  women,  proclaimed,  with  horrid  voice,  that  all  was  lost. 
The  shock  of  her  striking  was  so  powerful,  that  the  fearful,  who  were 
clinging  together  to  help  one  another,    were  torn   from   each   other's 
grasp  as  by  a  stronger  grasp,  and  thrown  separately  to  different  parts  of 
the  deck ;  and  the  storm  at  that  moment  gave  a  hideous  howl,  as  if  it 
triumphed  in  its  strength.     The  gallant  Guido,  though  flung  from  his 
seat  upon  his  face,  fell  with  the  fainting  Bianca  in  his  arms  ;  but  getting 
instantly  on  his  feet  again,    shouted   with    a   resolute  voice,   that  put 
courage  even  into  the  hearts  of  the  despairing  mariners,  '  Fear  nothing ! 
God  is  the  guide  of  the  good  !     He  will  save  us  yet !'     And  the  master 
at  that  moment  shouted  too,  but  fearfully  and  shrilly,  as  if  he  shrieked, 
*  She  is  off  again,  unharmed !  Fear  not,  fear  not !  our  heavenly  mother 
Mary,  and  the  good  saints,  are  about  us  !'     Then  all  on  board  crossed 
themselves  on  brow  and  breast,  and  muttered  inwardly  their  prayers  to 
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Heaven.  It  was  true  that  she  had  endured  but  little  hurt,  and,  with  the 
recoiling"  rush  of  the  waves,  was  thrown  afloat  ag"ain;  but  ere  the 
master  could  leap  to  the  helm,  to  put  her  farther  out,  a  strong-  sea  came 
driving-  before  the  wind,  which  now  blew  as  it  would  part  the  poles,  and 
ag-ain  flung*  her,  as  if  she  were  no  mig^htier  than  a  sea- shell,  upon  the 
sharp  rocks.  She  broke  at  the  blow  like  parted  bread,  the  stern-half  of 
her  hug-e  bulk  tumbling-  over  into  the  sea,  while  the  head  of  the  vessel 
lay  reeling-  on  the  rock.  Then  the  shriek  of  dismay  and  death  went  up 
from  men  that  were  never  more  to  call  on  Heaven ;  for  many  of  the 
crew  were  crowded  about  the  helm,  and,  when  it  parted,  went  down  with 
her,  never  again  to  rise  with  life.  The  venerable  Baptista,  Guide,  his 
fair  wife,  and  my  wretched  self,  still  clung  to  the  chains  at  the  bow ;  but 
not  long"  held  we  there,  for  a  strong-  wave  came  mounting-  at  our  backs, 
and  in  a  moment  we  were  hurled  with  the  halved  vessel  down  from  the 
r^f  into  the  g-aping*  abyssmal  depth  it  had  left  in  the  sea.  Again  the 
frag-ment  mounted  to  the  surface- sea,  and  we  had  all  held  to  each  other 
and  to  the  ropes  which  were  coiled  round  our  bodies,  save  the  feeble 
Bianca,  who  had  sunk  out  of  the  g-rasp  of  her  husband,  but,  being 
entangled  in  the  coil  of  the  ropes,  was  not  swept  into  the  sea.  We 
might  hear  another  wave  coming  with  a  rushing  roar  towards  us,  as  it 
had  determined  we  should  be  its  prey ;  when  Guido,  seeing,  with  the 
calmness  of  courage,  that,  if  we  awaited  it,  our  escape  was  hopeless, 
cried  out,  '  Father,  take  thou  the  care  of  the  Lady  Erminia,  as  I  will  of 
thy  daughter,  and  let  us  at  once  leap  beyond  the  reef  into  the  sea,  and 
struggle  for  the  land.' 

And  now  shrink  not  as  from  the  serpent-fiend,  to  hear  me  tell  the 
story  of  that  crime  which  has  cursed  me  here,  and  may  hereafter. 
After  these  words,  he  again  cried  out,  '  Bianca,  my  beloved,  where  art 
thou  ?'  The  fatal  love  which  had  fed  upon  me  like  a  flame  upon  a  living 
sacrifice,  even  in  this  awful  hour  burnt  sensibly  in  my  hateful  heart ; 
and,  prompted  by  that  miserable  passion,  and  the  love  of  him  and  of  hfe, 
some  fiend  answered  surely  with  my  tongue,  '  Here !' — and  he  caught  at 
me  as  a  desperate  drowner  doth  at  a  floating  weed,  and  leaping  into  the 
sea,  cried  to  the  old  man,  'Follow  me,  father,  follow  me!'  But  he 
heard  him  not;  for  I  saw  that  he  was  dead,  and  had  fallen  on  his 
swooned  child,  who,  as  we  leaped  into  the  sea,  shrieked  out,  and  audibly 
informed  me  that  she  still  lived,  though  my  struggling  soul  would  fain 
have  quieted  its  conscience  with  the  thought  that  she  was  dead,  and  so 
have  palliated  to  itself,  if  it  failed  afterwards  to  Guido  and  to  Heaven, 
its  damnable  deceit.  Guido  heard  not  her  cry,  or  if  he  did,  took  it,  in 
the  stunning  turbulence  of  the  tempest's  roar,  for  mine.  For  a  long 
time  he  buffeted  the  waves  with  a  giant's  strength,  and  a  courage  that 
could  not  be  weakened ;  and  still  as  he  beat  the  waves  aside,  or  breasted 
them  hke  a  living  rock,  he  cried,  '  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Bianca,  I  shall 
save  thee  yet !'     And  when  I  heard  him  call  on  her  name,  my  heart 
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smote  so  fearfully  within  me,  that,  thoug-h  I  was  sure  of  death  if  I  had 
disclosed  that  I  was  Erminia,  I  thrice  had  nearly  confessed  the  dreadful 
truth;  but  my  love  of  Hfe,  and  cruel  love  of  him,  stifled  my  voice. 
Twice  I  saw,  in  the  g-laring*  flash  of  the  lig-htning-,  that  he  g-azed  upon  me, 
to  see  if  I  had  life  ;  for  the  fear  of  disclosure,  and  the  peril  of  the  waters, 
made  me  voiceless  and  streng-thless,  and  I  lay  almost  lifeless  in  his 
clasping"  arm,  as  he  struck  through  the  waves  with  the  other.  He  looked 
on  me  ag-ain,  but  the  waters  had  washed  my  long-  hair  over  my  face,  so 
that  he  knew  me  not ;  and  still  he  clasped  me  to  him  tenderly,  and  beat 
his  burdened  way  throug-h  the  sea.  Long*  time  thus  he  contended  reso- 
lutely with  death,  when,  just  as  his  streng-th  was  spent,  and  he  had  bade 
me  commit  my  soul  to  Heaven,  he  descried  lig-hts  not  far  before  us,  and 
faintly  told  me  still  to  hope,  for  we  were  near  land. '  This  nerved  him 
anew,  and  he  plied  his  way  lustily,  till  at  length  we  touched  the  rocky 
shore,  where,  summoning*  a  desperate  man's  might,  he  clambered  up  the 
low  crag-gy  cliffs,  and  feeling*  the  firm  earth  under  him,  dropped  to  the 
ground,  from  utter  exhaustion.  For  some  time  I  knew  not  what  occurred, 
for  safety  then  seemed  more  dreadful  to  me  than  the  dangers  I  had 
passed  through,  and  I  swooned.  When  I  recovered,  I  found  Guido 
endeavouring-  to  bring  life  back,  by  cherishing  me  in  his  bosom.  And 
ever  and  anon  he  would  call  for  help,  as  strongly  as  he  might,  to  the 
distant  fishermen's  cottages,  where  he  had  first  discerned  the  light  which 
led  him  to  the  shore. 

At  length  we  descried  a  light  approaching  the  spot  where  we  lay,  still 
on  the  ground,  and  could  hear  the  loud  halloo  of  the  comers ;  and  after 
some  time,  guided  by  his  continual  cry,  a  fisherman  came  up  with  a  torch. 
As  it  neared  us,  I  shrank  from  it  like  a  foul  and  guilty  thing  that  loves 
darkness  rather  than  day,  but  in  vain ;  for  Guido's  anxious  eye  looked  at 
last  on  my  face  as  the  light  fell  on  it,  when,  uttering  a  dreadful  shriek  of 
dismay  and  despair,  he  dropped  me  from  his  arms,  and,  starting  from  the 
ground  like  one  made  instantly  mad  by  some  sudden  stroke  upon  the 
brain,  he  rushed,  staggering  and  strengthless,  but  wildly,  to  the  cliff.  I 
clung  to  him  heavily,  to  prevent  him  from  again  leaping  into  the  sea : 
but  I  dared  not  speak  to  him,  save  by  feeble,  inarticulate  cries.  He 
glanced  at  me  a  look  which  withered  me,  and  shaking  me  like  a  serpent 
to  the  earth,  with  a  terrible  cry,  flung  himself  from  the  cliff  into  the  sea. 
I  beheld  him  beating  his  way  back  to  the  wreck,  as  the  lightning  mo- 
mentarily flashed  from  the  firmament ;  and,  at  length,  I  saw  him  grasp 
at  some  white  burden  on  the  waters,  and  again  turn  for  the  shore  :  but 
suddenly  his  right  arm  ceased  to  strike  out ;  and  though  I  kept  my 
breaking  eyes  fixed  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  next  lightning  flashed  I 
saw  that  he  had  sunk ;  when,  crying  to  God  in  my  despair,  I  fell  on  my 
face,  and  was  insensible  to  all  about  me. 

***** 

Within  these  peaceful  and  holy  walls  years  have  since  passed  over  me. 
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But  the  thoug-ht  of  that  dreadful  hour,  and  of  the  still  more  dreadful 
g-uilt  which  it  broug-ht  upon  my  soul,  is  ever  present  to  my  mind.     The 

imag-es  of  Guido  and  his  murdered  bride  rise  between  me  and  all  rest, 

even  between  me  and  devotion.  My  wealth  has  been  g-iven  to  the  pious 
uses  of  this  convent,  and  my  penance  and  prayers  are  proportioned  to 
my  g-reat  g-uilt.  But  the  calming-  and  restoring*  influence  even  of  re- 
lig-ion  cannot  wholly  lull  the  troubled  ag-ony  of  a  memory  like  mine. 
Still,  in  the  trust  of  God  and  the  holy  saints,  I  look  with  joyful  hope  to 
the  term  of  all  human  suffering- :— Oh  !  if  the  intensity  of  earthly  ag-ony 
can  extenuate  and  atone  for  earthly  g-uilt — then  even  I  may  dare  to  look 
with  confidence  towards  Heaven ! 
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The  desire  of  the  eye  and  of  the  heart  is  gratified  and  enlarged,  more 
than  words  can  express,   by  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  present  mode 
and  rate  of  travelling-  over  the  old.     The  charms  of  society,  from  west  to 
east,  and  the  intercourse  of  friends,  are  facilitated  in  a  manner  that  to  our 
ancestors  would  have  appeared  as  incredible  as  Gaudentio's  travels  to  an 
unknown  country.     We   almost  shudder  when  we  look  back  upon  the 
snail-like  pace  with  which  our  forefathers  moved  from  place  to  place ; 
and  the  patience  with  which  they  sojourned  days  and  nig-hts  by  the  way, 
amidst  uncertainty,  wretched  inns,  and  worse  roads.     The  distance  from 
the  heart  of  the  king-dom  to  its  farthest  province  was  appalling-,  and  often 
deemed  insurmountable ;  and  there  have  been  many  instances  of  indi- 
viduals,  who,  after  long-  strug-gles  and  indecision,   stung-  at  last  to  the 
resolution  of  setting-  out  for  the  metropolis,  have  actually  made  their  wills, 
in  order  to  secure  their  heirs  from  being-  endang-ered  by  the  many  perils 
attendant  on  so  arduous  a  journey !     There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  fa- 
voured characters,  who  having-  the  honour  of  representing-  some  of  the 
ancient  boroug-hs,   aud  being-  g-reatly  pressed  for  time,  and  urg-ed  to  their 
utmost  speed  by  the  near  meeting-  of  the  House,  were  known  to  have 
achieved  the  journey  to  London  in  somewhat  less  than  three  weeks  ;  but 
they  performed  it  in  their  own  carriag-es. 

There  is  still  preserved,  at  the  ancient  seat  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  fa- 
miHes  in  the  county,  an  old  and  venerable-looking-  carriage,  stately  and  im  • 
posing-  even  in  decay,  which  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  town  in  a  fortnight 
from  the  time  it  left  the  mansion  of  its  owner.  This  was  so  surprising,  as 
still  to  be  handed  down  by  tradition  ;  and  the  few  who  adventured  on  so  dis- 
tant an  enterprize,  in  the  public  vehicle  called,  for  its  expedition,  *  the  Fly,' 
and  which  never  was  known  to  exceed  two  or  three  and  twenty  days  on  the 
road,  could  not  but  marvel  at  such  singular  rapidity.  Commodore  An- 
son's vessel,  that  made  the  circuit  of  the  world,  and  was  afterwards  pre- 
served for  more  than  a  century  with  great  care,   did  not  merit  it,  pro- 
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bably,  very  greatly  more  than  this  memorable  '  Fly,'  when,  stricken  in 
years,  and  its  voyag-es,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  sunshine  and  tem- 
pest, over,  it  was  laid  up  ;  and  it  never  had  a  successor.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  lamented,  that  so  few  frag-ments  of  provincial  literature  of  the  time, 
or  of  a  previous  period,  can  now  be  g-athered ;  what  exquisite  traits  of 
character  mig-ht  have  been  existing- ! — and  how  few  are  the  ballads  or 
tales  preserved  to  render  the  days  of  their  forefathers  dear  to  the  people ! 
Around  every  stream  and  mountain  of  Scotland,  the  traditions  of  the 
'  olden  time'  throw  an  irresistible  charm ;  even  the  wild  rocks  of  Zetland 
have  their  chronicler ;  but,  on  the  western  land,  the  hand  of  oblivion  has 
pressed  long*  and  heavily,  and  its  fame  is  past  away ! 

Not  very  far  from  where  the  aforesaid  ancient  vehicle  still  reposes  in 
majestic  decay,  is  a  small  town,  whose  houses,  streets,  and  g-ardens, 
climb  over  each  other  up  the  acchvities  that  inclose  them  on  each  side. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  numerous,  are  passionately  attached  to  their 
place  of  abode,  and  not  without  reason ;  for  the  air  of  the  north  comes 
on  it  healthfully,  and  disease  is  little  known ;  a  fact  of  which  the  g-reat 
number  of  old  persons  affords  convincing*  proof.  The  people,  as  mig-ht 
be  imag-ined  in  such  a  spot,  preserve  relig-iously  all  their  ancient  customs, 
and  are  as  superstitious  as  if  tv/o  centuries  ag-o  had  returned  on  them. 
Joined  to  the  town  by  a  small  peninsula  of  sand,  is  a  lofty  and  verdant 
spot,  but  destitute  of  trees,  called  the  'The  Island,'  on  Vv^hich  there  is  no 
habitation;  it  however  affords,  thoug-h  a  confined,  a  delig-htful  walk. 
The  belief  in  the  storm-ship,  so  vividly  painted  by  a  popular  author,  is 
g-eneral  among*  the  natives  :  from  this  spot,  she  has  appeared  on  many 
a  nig"ht  to  the  solitary  fisherman,  wdiile  standing-  on  the  summit  of  the 
isle;  and  he  has  hailed  in  affrig*ht  her  near  approach,  with  sails  all  set, 
and  her  course  without  sound  on  the  wave :  he  saw  no  living-  form  on 
board,  and  marked  her  pass  onward  till  lost  in  the  shades  of  nig-ht — a 
sure  presag-e  of  approaching-  peril.  Then  a  belief  in  spectral  appearances 
is  also  universally  cherished ;  and  many  is  the  tale  of  the  wan  forms  that 
loved  to  pace  the  lonely  shore  where  the  church  stands  ;  from  whose 
thickly-peopled  place  of  tombs  often  came  forth  hollow  shrieks  that 
ming-led  with  the  plash  of  the  waves.  It  cannot  be  that  foul  deeds  have 
been  done  in  past  times  around  the  ancient  walls :  for  g-ood  and  g-entle 
hands  reared  and  watched  over  them ;  and  if  the  remains  of  a  pure,  and, 
it  may  be,  an  attractive  being-,  can  hallow  a  spot,  no  spirits  of  evil 
should  draw  nig-h  here. 

This  church  was  founded  by  la,  a  g-reat  many  centuries  since,  who  was 
a  disciple  of  St.  Barricius.  la  and  Elurine,  two  sister  ladies,  with  their 
attendants,  came  to  this  part,  and  landed  at  Pendiren,  '  which  is  the 
peninsula  and  stony  rock  where  the  town  now  standeth,  and  found  one 
Dinan,  a  great  lord,  who  made  a  church,  at  the  request  of  la,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  leg-end.'  William  of  Worcester  says,  '  this  leg-end  con- 
taineth  the  history  of  her  life,  and  was  preserved  with  relig'ious  care  in 
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the  said  chapel.  Saint  la  lies  a  virg-io  in  the  parish  church  of  the  town, 
and  her  day  is  observed  on  the  third  of  Trebry.  She  was  the  sister  of 
Saint  Heryg-h.'  The  church,  rendered  thus  illustrious  by  the  fair 
foundress,  as  well  as  by  the  romance  of  its  situation,  may  well  be  an 
object  of  notice  to  the  curious  traveller.  —  It  is  about  thirty  years  since 
an  event  occurred  here,  that  is  strong-ly  characteristic  of  the  place  and 
the  times.  A  young-  man  of  respectable  condition,  of  the  name  of 
Williams,  had  formed  a  strong-  attachment  for  a  g-irl  of  his  own  rank  in 
life.  He  sailed  as  mate  of  a  merchant-ship,  and  the  period  of  his 
return  was  dear  to  both.  This  occurred  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  for  his  voyag-es  were  not  very  long-  or  distant,  and  the  young* 
sailor  caug-ht  v>'ith  joy  the  first  g-limpse  of  the  isle  at  a  distance,  as  it 
rose  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  By  day  and  night,  as  he  toiled  and 
watched  on  board,  the  imag-e  of  Anne  did  not  leave  his  fancy  or  memory ; 
and  the  thoug-ht  of  her  pure  embrace,  and  of  the  smile  of  pleasure  with 
which  she  welcomed  him  to  land,  was  the  sweetest  draught  hope  pre- 
sented him.  with.  She  was  a  fair,  handsome  g-irl,  with  the  brig-ht  eye 
and  abundant  lig-ht  curling-  hair  of  her  province ;  and,  thoug-h  capable  of 
the  strong-est  attachment,  her  disposition  was  g-ay  and  volatile,  unlike 
that  of  her  lover's,  which  was  more  sedate,  and  seldom  was  his  spirit 
roused  into  excess  of  feeling-;  but  when  this  did  happen,  the  waves  that 
rushed  on  his  native  rocks  were  not  more  violent  and  impetuous. 

His  attachment  never  strayed  for  a  moment  from  its  object ;  though, 
in  the  society  of  others,  she  sometimes  forgot,  in  the  gaiety  of  the  hour, 
that  there  was  one  only  who  deserved  to  be  her  own,  and  from  whom  her 
imagination  ought  never  to  have  wandered.  That  youth  was  no  common 
character ;  for,  though  his  education  had  been  limited  to  his  profession, 
he  possessed  a  restless  and  inquiring  mind.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure, 
especially  when  he  came  again  to  his  mother's  home,  his  great  delight 
was  to  read  of  voyages  to  distant  lands  and  journeys  of  discovery;  and 
his  enterprising  spirit  would  have  urged  him  to  seek  a  wider  and  more 
attractive  field  of  action,  but  for  his  passion  for  Anne  ;  for  he  could  not 
resolve  to  wander  from  the  spot  where  she  dwelt.  She  was  vain  of  her 
lover ;  for  he  had  an  open  intelligent  countenance,  and  on  his  finely- 
formed  person  brighter  eyes  than  her^s  might  have  gazed  with  desire. 

A  few  miles  from  the  town  stood  the  ancient  seat  of  an  old  and 
wealthy  family :  an  open  park  spread  in  front,  and  to  the  right  were  fine 
and  gloomy  woods,  beyond  which  rose  the  rugged  hill  of  Trecoven, 
whose  summit  looked  on  a  stern  and  dreary  scene.  The  lady  of  this 
mansion,  being  in  want  of  an  attendant  on  her  person,  cast  her  eyes  upon 
Anne,  whose  modest  and  quiet  manners  fitted  her  for  the  situation,  which 
she  accepted  with  pleasure,  as  it  placed  her  amidst  a  gayer  scene  of  Hfe 
than  her  own  still  home,  and  made  her  to  be  the  chief  of  a  numerous 
retinue  of  domestics.  Old  customs  were  strictly  preserved  by  the  lady  of 
the  ancient  hall,  who  on  every  Sabbath  morning-,  if  the  weather  were  fine. 
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walked  to  the  neig-hbouring-  church,  followed  by  her  domestics,  in  pro- 
cession, each  according-  to  their  rank.  This  situation  had  been  accepted 
while  her  lover  was  absent  on  one  of  his  voyag-es  ;  and  on  his  return  he 
heard,  with  no  small  surprise,  that  Anne  had  left  the  house  of  her 
parents  for  a  new  and  more  busy  scene.  He  hastened  to  her  new  place 
of  abode  and  v/as  received  with  sincere  pleasure,  althoug-h  he  fancied  her 
reception  somewhat  less  kind  and  warm  than  usual.  During*  many 
weeks  he  remained  at  home  ere  the  vessel  sailed  on  her  next  voyage,  and 
during-  this  time  of  relaxation  it  was  that  jealousy  first  entered  his 
thoug-hts  ;  for  some  of  his  acquaintance  beg-an  to  talk  of  the  g-reat 
attentions  that  were  paid  to  his  mistress  by  the  steward  of  the  mansion 
where  she  lived,  and  which  it  was  said,  were  not  unwilling-ly  received.  It 
seemed,  in  the  Sunday's  procession  to  the  neig-hbouring*  parish  church, 
(that  stands  almost  embedded  in  loose  hillocks  of  sand,  which  tradition 
says  were  raised  one  nig-ht  by  a  strong-  wind,)  the  place  of  the  g-irl  had 
been  by  the  steward's  side,  according-  to  the  strict  etiquette  of  rank,  and 
this  had  g-iven  rise  to  many  civilities  and  attentions  from  the  latter. 

Williams  did  not  communicate  his  suspicions ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
brooded  over  them,  and  they  every  day  acquired  streng-th  by  the  additions 
of  his  own  imag-ination,  till  the  fair  structure  of  his  happiness  seemed 
about  to  be  sapped  and  overthrown. 

In  the  ensuing-  year  he  and  Anne  were  to  be  united,  and  they  had 
already  fixed  on  the  spot  that  was  to  be  their  future  home.  It  was  in 
a  g'len,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  so  small  that  it  eluded  the  eye  of 
the  traveller,  unless  he  took  a  winding-  path  that  led  up  the  breezy  hill. 
On  one  of  the  sloping-  sides  of  this  diminutive  yet  beautiful  g-len  was  a 
cottage,  shaded  by  two  hig-h  and  wide-spreading-  trees  ;  and  the  silence 
that  prevailed  was  broken  only  by  a  rivulet,  which  rushed  down  into  the 
sea.  The  windows  of  this  dwelling-  overlooked  the  deep,  between  the 
advance  of  whose  waves  and  where  the  wild  verdure  of  the  slope  termi- 
nated, was  a  small  beach  of  sand,  of  snowy  whiteness,  whereupon  the 
moonlig-ht  always  fell  beautifully.  And  here  did  the  young-  man  with 
reason  look  forward  to  find  exquisite  enjoyment  awaiting-  him  on  his 
return  from  his  voyag-es  ;  to  exchang-e  at  times  the  toil  and  bustle  of  a 
sailor's  life  for  this  place  of  comfort  and  peace,  and  the  society  of  Anne, 
to  whom  at  evening-  he  would  then  read  his  few  books  of  voyag-es  in 
distant  lands. 

And  now,  that  clouds  should  darken  such  a  prospect ;  that  disap- 
pointment should  come  between,  and  with  its  warning-  fing-er  point  to  the 
untimely  wreck  of  every  hope  ;  and  that  these  thing-s  should  be  from  a 
cause  that  he  could  not  bear  to  reflect  on,  and  yet  must  endure — was 
agony  to  his  feeling-s  !  for  he  shared  in  the  superstitious  notions,  and 
the  belief  in  omens,  that  prevailed  in  his  native  place ;  and  a  dream  had 
followed  him  for  many  nig-hts,  in  which  he  seemed  to  stand  on  the  brink 
of  a  headland ;  and,  though  no  wind  awoke,  forms  came  onward  over  the 
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deep, — at  one  time  that  of  the  guideless  vessel,  her  canvass  filled,  and  on 
her  silent  deck  stood  a  lonely  female  fig-ure,  who  beckoned  him  to  come 
and  bear  her  company  in  that  fearful  voyage, — it  was  the  form  and  face 
of  her  he  loved,  and  her  gaze  was  fixed  on  his  like  a  spell,  till  she  was 
lost  in  the  distance. 

These  were  presag-es  of  misfortune  ;  at  least  poor  Williams  believed 
them  to  be  so  ;  and  it  was  on  the  evening-  of  a  calm  and  cloudless  day 
that  he  went  to  bid  farewell  to  his  intended  wife,  as  his  vessel  w^as  to  sail 
in  the  nig-ht  with  the  full  tide.  They  walked  out  tog-ether  into  one  of 
the  retired  and  g-loomy  woods  that  bordered  that  ancient  mansion,  which 
was  then  sustained  in  its  pride,  but  is  now  sunk  into  partial  decay.  The 
heart  of  each  was  full,  for  they  w^ere  about  to  part,  and  the  deep  silence 
of  the  closing'  evening-  was  in  unison  with  their  feeling-s.  Williams  at 
last  gave  vent  to  those  which  he  had  better  have  restrained,  and  threw 
out  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  his  mistress's  attachment  to  him.  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  attempted  to  vindicate  herself,  but  confusedly,  for 
she  knew  she  had  been  guilty  of  too  much  levity  during  her  lover's  ab- 
sence ;  yet  her  heart  was  his  alone,  and  she  assured  him  that  her  affection 
had  never  wandered.  He  ought  to  have  unreservedly  believed  her,  and, 
4ike  Allan,  when  parting  on  the  shore  from  Judith,  (in  the  beautiful  tale 
of  the  "  Parting  Hour,")  to  have  left  her  with  urgent  yet  tender  injunc- 
tions never  to  give  ear  to  a  rival's  tale.  But  his  mind  was  chafed  and 
wrought  on  by  the  malice  of  others ;  and  his  words  became  angrier  and 
more  accusing,  till  at  length  the  spirit  of  the  girl  was  roused  in  turn,  and 
she  sharply  told  hira.  that  since  he  persisted  in  doubting  her  truth,  in 
spite  of  all  her  protestations,  it  was  better  that  their  attachment  should 
be  broken  off.  His  evil  genius  prompted  him  to  return  an  assenting  an- 
swer, though  it  came  from  his  heart  w^ith  a  deeper  pang  than  if  the  blood 
that  warmed  it  had  been  suddenly  poured  forth.  *  Then  it  shall  be  at  an 
end,'  replied  his  mistress  in  a  decided  yet  agitated  voice.  He  spoke  not 
a  word  again,  but  cast  on  her  features  one  look  of  unutterable  anguish, 
and  suddenly  left  her,  without  bidding  adieu.  He  hurried  rapidly  over 
the  path  that  conducted  to  the  beach,  where  his  vessel  aw^aited  him,  and, 
springing  on  board,  was  instantly  engaged  in  the  preparations  for  sailing. 
It  was  midnight  when  the  vessel  left  the  port ;  the  breeze  was  favourable, 
and  she  passed  rapidly  out  of  the  bay.  The  eager  and  active  exertion 
that  had  at  first  occupied  Williams's  attention,  prevented  him  from  being 
sensible  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  shock  his  heart  had  received ;  but  as 
the  ship  rapidly  and  tranquilly  made  her  way,  with  sails  all  set,  he  had 
time  to  reflect  on  the  moments  that  had  passed  that  evening,  so  full  of 
sorrow,  and  so  bitter  in  their  consequences.  The  parting  words  rang  in 
his  ear,  and  his  intended  wife  seemed  lost  to  him  for  ever  :  her  fixed  and 
upbraiding  look  was  before  him,  and  his  spirit  refused  to  bear  such  a  re- 
verse. A  few  days  since,  their  onion,  on  which,  for  years,  every  hope, 
every  desire,  had  been  fixed,  was  lovely  in  the  prospect,  and  now  perhaps 

3  D 
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another  mig-ht  succeed  him,  and  such  a  rival !  an  older  and  a  plainer  man 
by  far.     Reason  had  no  share  in  these  bitter  recollections. 

The  morning"  lig-ht  that  came  from  a  pure  sky  broug-ht  no  chang-e  to 
the  poor  lad's  thoug-hts,  nor  even  suspended  the  desperate  resolve  that 
had  taken  possession  of  them,  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  an  existence  that 
he  hated,  because  his  love  was  blasted. 

During-  the  voyag-e,  the  unhappy  youth  g-ave  the  most  unremitting*  at- 
tention to  his  duties  on  board ;  and  on  the  second  evening-  the  vessel  en- 
tered the  port  of  Tenbig-h,  in  South  Wales,  the  temporary  place  of  its 
destination.  He  looked  on  it  with  g-loomy  satisfaction,  and  next  day  took 
his  solitary  way  along-  the  shore  to  the  left  of  the  town,  in  order  to  tind  a 
spot  that  mig-ht  suit  his  purpose.  It  is  strang-e  that  the  deadhness  of  this 
should  never  have  relaxed  for  a  moment ;  for  the  previous  habits  of  his 
life  had  been  tranquil  and  reg-ular,  and  his  mind  unused  to  strong-  and 
overpowering-  impulses  :  but  his  affection  for  the  g-irl  that  was  to  have 
been  his  bride  was  intense — it  was  a  passion  in  which  he  had  lived  with 
such  enjoyment,  that  to  bear  its  extinction  was  more  cruel  than  death. 

He  succeeded  at  last  in  his  search.  The  waters  had  hollowed  out  a 
small  cove  or  creek  far  below,  and  at  bottom  was  a  smooth,  clear  bed  of 
sand,  ft  would  be  easy  to  make  the  fatal  spring-  here,  and  to  find  a  quick 
death  below,  for  the  precipices  descended  perpendicularly  into  the  calm 
basin  at  their  feet.  He  had  wandered  a  g-reat  way  in  vain  ;  for,  except 
in  this  secluded  place,  the  beach  consisted  of  long-  naked  ledges  of  rock 
that  sloped  g-radually  into  the  water,  with  a  sharp  and  rag-g-ed  surface, 
that  offered  only  a  ling-ering-  fate  to  the  desperate  man,  whose  feeling-s, 
even  in  their  then  wild  and  confused  state,  recoiled  from  the  misery  of 
such  an  end. 

Returning-  to  the  vessel,  he  watched  hour  after  hour  the  slow  approach 
of  evening- ;  paced  the  deck  to  and  fro,  and  g-azed  on  the  waters  and 
the  shore  that  lay  peaceful  and  inviting-ly  around  and  beneath.  Came  not 
the  imag-e  of  the  g-irl  he  had  left  to  his  memory  ?  Her  attractive  person, 
— her  eye  of  lig-ht? — he  would  have  g-iven  up  life  rather  than  the  pos- 
session of  them  a  few  hours  before  ;  but  he  said  afterward,  that  his  fixed 
determination  of  destroying-  himself  never  wavered  for  a  moment. 
Perhaps  also  he  fancied  there  was  a  doom  on  him — that  the  presag-es  he 
had  felt  could  not  be  avoided. 

It  was  now  twihg-ht,  and  Williams,  who  dreaded  to  have  any  oflicious 
eye  upon  his  deed,  quitted  the  ship,  and  passed  slowly  along-  the  path. 
But  he  had  waited  too  long  and  late,  for  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  gloam- 
ing- become  so  dim  ere  he  approached  the  spot,  that  his  sight  deceived 
him.  and  instead  of  springing  down  on  the  perpendicular  descent  into  the 
clear  pool,  he  threw  himself  from  the  cliff"  a  short  distance  from  it,  and 
fell  on  the  hard  and  pointed  rocks  beneath.  The  shock  was  dreadful,  but, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  not  mortal,  and  the  wretched  man  lay 
stretched  and  crushed  on  his  fearful  bed  all  night.     The  insensibility  that 
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followed  the  blow  wore  off  after  a  few  hours,  and  consciousness  returned. 
He  heard  the  soft  murmur  of  the  waves  at  his  feet,  and  felt  the  breeze 
of  nig-ht  waft  over  him,  and  beheld  the  white  sails  of  one  or  two  vessels 
spread  to  the  wind,  passing-  very  near ;  but  all  power  of  speech  or  motion 
was  taken  away,  for  his  thig-h  was  broken,  his  head  fractured,  and  his 
body  covered  with  wounds.  Yet  thoug-ht  and  feeling*  were  awake,  even 
more  keen  and  vividly  than  in  brig-hter  and  happier  moments.  Then  it 
was  his  loved  and  forsaken  Anne  rose  before  him  !  What  availed  it  that 
her  last  looks  were  upbraiding",  and  that  indig-nation  flashed  from  them  ? 
could  her  arms  but  now  clasp  his  mang-led  form — her  lips  be  pressed  to 
his — or  that  well-known  voice  break  on  the  fearful  solitude  around  him  ? 
True,  the  parting-  words  were,  that  their  attachment  should  be  at  an  end, 
but  he  now  felt  they  w^ere  spoken  only  in  ang-er  and  wounded  pride,  and, 
had  he  possessed  the  streng-th,  he  would  have  cursed  aloud  the  frenzy  of 
his  jealousy  that  urg-ed  him  to  the  deed. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  repent ;  his  moments  flew,  few  and  rapid  ;  and 
the  last  object  to  which  his  thoug-hts  (that  clung-  closely  to  the  wife  of  his 
heart)  wandered,  was  his  ag-ed  mother,  whose  only  child  he  was,  and  sole 
support  since  the  shipwreck  of  the  father  many  years  before.  How  often 
he  had  walked  by  her  side  to  the  venerable  church  that  stood  on  the 
shore  !  At  their  last  parting-  she  had  wept  long-  over  her  son,  and  her 
g-rey  hairs,  her  wasted  and  beloved  countenance,  and  earnest  g-aze,  were 
all  before  him  ;  and  he  shuddered,  as  he  pictured  her  state,  that  '  would 
not  be  comforted '  when  she  beheld  the  shattered  corpse  of  her  son.  He 
strove  to  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  all  thing-s  g-re^^  dim  and  indistinct; 
and  as  life  ebbed  fast  with  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  wounds,  all 
memory  and  feeling-  forsook  him. 

Early  on  the  following-  morning-,  some  peasants,  who  were  on  the  way 
to  Tenbigh,  (it  being-  the  weekly  market-day,)  thoug-ht  they  heard  faint 
g-roans  proceeding-  from  the  beach,  hig-h  above  which  their  path  lay. 
They  could  disting-uish  nothing-  beneath,  but  immediately  descended  to 
search  out  the  cause,  and  found  the  ill-fated  Williams  yet  alive,  thoug-h 
insensible.  With  the  utmost  care  they  conveyed  him  into  the  town,  and 
carried  him  to  an  inn,  where  medical  aid  was  instantly  procured.  He 
was  dreadfully  injured,  and  ling-ered  long-  between  life  and  death ;  yet  by 
the  incessant  kindness  and  attention  he  received,  and  the  help  of  a  na- 
turally strong-  constitution,  after  a  confinement  of  nine  months  he  was  re- 
stored, if  such  a  state  could  be  called  restoration.  Being-  carried  on 
board  a  merchant-vessel  bound  to  his  native  place,  he  arrived  there  after 
a  short  passag-e,  and  entered  once  more  the  abode  of  his  mother.  She 
had,  in  truth,  attended  him  during  all  his  sickness,  and  watched  by  his 
bed-side  by  nig-ht  and  day,  and  now  she  welcomed  her  son  once  more  to 
his  home.  But  it  was  the  welcome  of  a  broken  heart ;  the  sufFering-s  she 
had  seen  him  endure,  and  the  fearful  cause  that  led  to  them,  had  been 
too  much  for  a  mother's  feelings    that  were  all  bound  up  in  her  child. 
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She  lived  but  a  few  weeks  after  his  return,  and  then  expired,  pouring 
blessings  and  prayers  on  his  head,  and  the  ill-fated  young"  man  was  deso- 
late in  the  world — a  world  that  had  now  no  charms  left  for  him  !  Sup- 
ported by  crutches,  and  moving-  feebly  along-,  he  was,  however,  prevailed 
to  leave  his  dwelling-,  to  go  into  the  open  air,  and  to  breathe  its  freshness 
once  again. 

Anne  had  been  among  the  first  to  hasten  to  see  him  :  the  spectacle  of 
his  changed  and  wretched  state  was  almost  more  than  could  be  borne. 
Throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  the  kind-hearted  girl  wept  long  and 
passionately  :  and  '  why  and  wherefore  had  he  done  such  a  deed  ?'  she 
often  asked,  and  hurriedly  mingled  her  inquiries  with  bitter  reproaches 
upon  her  own  hasty  temper  and  fatal  reply. 

The  sailor  could  not  weep ;  but  as  the  fair  hair  of  the  girl  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  her  head  sunk  on  his  bosom,  he  thought  it  was  better  he  had 
died  that  night  beneath  the  precipices.  He  held  his  beloved  bride  in  his 
arms  ;  he  felt  her  tears  descend  fast  upon  his  cheek ;  and  her  heart,  that 
heaved  with  anguish,  press  against  his  own ;  and  he  knew  that  she  never 
— never  could  be  his  !  But  his  haughty  spirit  was  broken  ;  long  afflic- 
tion had  humbled  it  to  the  dust : — a  momentary  fire  flashed  from  his  eye, 
a  burning  flush  passed  over  his  features,  but  soon  a  calm  and  subdued 
expression  settled  there  ;  he  raised  the  weeping  girl,  placed  her  in  a 
chair  beside  him,  and  gazed  on  the  countenance  he  still  so  dearly  loved, 
long  and  fixedly  :  and  then  he  tried  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  frenzied  pride, 
and  his  extreme  sufferings  ;  but  his  words  struggled  for  utterance  !  It  is 
easy  and  even  delightful  to  relate  miseries  conquered  and  sorrows  that 
have  passed  away,  when  hope  and  comfort  are  left  behind ;  but  when, 
instead,  despair  stands  by,  and  refuses  to  depart,  the  recollection  is  ap- 
palhng,  nor  can  sympathy  or  kindness  soothe  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  more  melancholy  reverse  of  circumstances  to 
befall  a  human  being,  than  that  which  the  unhappy  Williams  endured, 
notwithstanding  the  consolations  and  the  pity  of  his  friends  were  given 
sincerely,  and  the  comforts  of  life  not  taken  away.  The  strong  powers  of 
his  mind,  surviving  the  wreck  of  his  body,  only  made  his  sufferings  the 
more  acute.  To  his  solitary  home  he  generally  confined  himself,  passing 
his  evenings  by  the  lonely  hearth,  beside  which  his  mother  had  been  ge- 
nerally seated  :  an  arm-chair  she  had  always  used  stood  vacant,  and  he 
took  pleasure  in  sitting  opposite,  and  gazing  on  it  for  hours  ;  picturing 
his  only  parent  as  still  there  with  her  pleading  look  and  voice  of  mildness  ; 
for  she  never  chided  him,  not  even  for  his  last  fatal  deed.  The  latch  was 
sometimes  lifted  by  a  passing  acquaintance,  who  entered  to  inquire  after 
his  welfare,  or  speak  of  the  various  events  of  the  neighbourhood. 
When  the  weather  was  fine,  he  found  his  way  to  the  church-yard  that 
stood  on  the  sand,  the  base  of  whose  walls  was  washed  by  the  tide ;  here 
he  often  remained  in  the  coolness  of  the  evening,  while  the  vessels  swept 
by  to  their  various  destinations,  and  the  loud  voices  of  the  fishermen  rose 
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from  the  beach.  But  sounds  and  sig-hts  that  were  formerly  full  of  plea- 
sure, could  have  little  power  over  his  feelings  now : — his  mother  slept 
beneath  his  feet,  sent  to  her  g-rave  by  his  own  rash  act ;  and  he  would 
have  wished  and  prayed  that  he  might  sleep  by  her  side,  but  that  his  love, 
strong",  passionate  as  ever,  held  him  to  earth,  althoug-h  earth  was  to  him 
as  a  wilderness. 

His  fate  excited  g-eneral  sympathy,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  young*  fe- 
male in  the  town  but  gazed  with  pity  (that  was  followed  even  by  tears) 
when  she  saw  the  fine,  athletic  form  of  Williams,  maimed  and  broken, 
feebly  crawl  on  crutches  along*  the  streets,  and  his  proud  features  bowed 
by  anguish  and  disappointment.  They  forgave  and  admired  the  cause, 
for  it  was  love ! — ^but  the  older  men  shook  their  heads  as  they  passed,  as 
if  he  was  a  fated  being,  and  muttered  something  about  a  '  doom  that 
hung  over  him,'  and  that  on  the  night  he  sailed  for  Wales,  although  the 
heavens  were  clear,  and  the  moon  shining  bright,  the  spectre-ship,  with 
sails  white  as  snow,  and  all  set,  had  been  seen  distinctly  to  pass  by  the 
island,  and  the  light  falHng  on  her  deck  showed  no  living  mariner  there, 
although  her  trim  and  management  were  exact. 

And  she,  for  whom  every  hope  had  been  sacrificed,  though  rashly, 
came  often  to  visit  his  sad  dwelling,  and  it  was  to  him  like  the  coming  of 
an  angel.  His  eye  brightened,  and  his  hands  were  clasped  in  extasy 
the  moment  he  beheld  her  form  enter  the  apartment. 

She  sat  beside  him,  and  they  talked  of  their  past  interviews  and  hopes, 
before  sorrow  came  down  on  them  ;  of  their  walks  in  the  gloomy  woods, 
and  on  the  rugged  hill  beyond ;  and  her  eyes  looked  on  him  as  kindly  as 
ever.  But  the  burthen  of  the  theme  was  now  changed ;  once,  hope  was 
their  companion,  and  images  of  happiness  sprung  up  at  every  step.  But 
now  they  lived  on  recollection  :  on  the  future  it  was  impossible  to  dwell ! 
it  was  the  solace  of  old  age  transferred  to  the  prime  of  youth ;  and  this 
could  not  last  long.  He  spoke  no  more  of  the  distant  voyage  or  enter- 
prize  of  peril  on  which  he  used  to  dwell.  His  small  chamber  was  now 
his  final  resting-place  upon  earth  ;  and  when  the  rush  of  the  advancing 
waves  was  at  times  heard  there,  he  sank  with  a  deep  sigh  into  his  chair ; 
it  was  like  the  distant  clash  of  arms  to  the  captive  soldier,  whom  prison 
walls  and  bars  inclose  for  ever ! 

There  was  a  dwelling  to  which  his  steps  were  sometimes  directed,  and 
the  only  one ;  it  was  inhabited  by  a  widow  of  respectable  condition  in 
Ufe,  of  manners  rather  coarse,  but  possessed  of  a  strong  and  observing 
mind ;  and  to  her  the  writer  of  this  narrative  is  indebted  for  these  par- 
ticulars.    She  is  now  stricken  in  years. 

In  her  society,  Williams,  while  conversing  of  his  sufferings,  became 
more  calm  and  resigned ;  she  had  known  so  many  reverses  in  her  own 
life,  as  well  as  in  those  of  others,  that  she  brought  the  fruits  of  expe- 
rience, to  convince  him  there  were  miseries  on  earth  as  great  as  his 
own.     But  a  trial  awaited  him  more  severe  than  any  he  had  yet  endured. 
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He  had  hoped  and  believed  that  Anne  would  not  abandon  him  ;  he  had 
been  the  chosen,  the  admired  lover  of  her  heart ;  his  affection  had  known 
no  chang-e,  and  was  now  entertained  more  ardently  than  ever,  for  it  kept 
his  breast  from  feeling-  utterly  desolate.  And  she  had  strug-g-led  long-  and 
hardly  with  her  attachment ;  she  knew  she  had  been,  thoug-h  uninten- 
tionally, the  cause  of  his  distresses ;  yet,  from  being-  so  often  a  pitying 
spectator  of  them,  her  spirits  g-rew  oppressed;  she  shrank  from  the  tone 
of  sadness  and  self-upbraiding-  that  often  marked  his  conversation,  and 
felt  relieved  on  passing-  into  g-ayer  society,  and  joining-  in  livelier  con- 
verse. 

The  handsome  and  spirited  sailor,  to  please  whose  eye  she  had  put  on 
her  g-ayest  attire  and  most  winning-  airs,  now  scarcely  glanced  at,  or 
thoug-ht  of  them  ;  w^ere  she  present  in  the  apartment,  he  sat  silent  often 
and  satisfied  ,  or  in  his  long-  and  fixed  g'lance  there  was  more,  at  times, 
of  the  emotions  of  the  past  than  of  present  admiration.  Then  occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  his  mind  grew  querulous  and  impatient,  requiring  to 
be  soothed ; — and,  still  more,  the  fresh  and  ardent  features  once  so  dear 
to  her  eye  had  become  sunken,  pallid,  and  anguish-stricken.  The 
strength  of  her  attachment  at  last  gave  way;  and  there  was  a  youth,  in 
the  same  condition  of  life  as  the  invalid,  who  came  from  the  north  of 
the  county,  and  became  her  suitor.  She  could  not  persuade  herself  that 
he  was  equal,  either  in  understanding  or  in  feeling,  to  him  she  had  once 
chosen :  but  he  paid  her  constant  attentions,  flattered  her  vanity,  and 
offered  her  a  comfortable  independence,  till  she  at  last  listened  with 
pleasure  to  his  addresses.  Williams's  silent  home  had,  of  course, 
now  much  fewer  of  her  visits,  and  even  when  there,  her  thoughts  were 
absent  and  her  manners  often  abrupt.  He  marked  the  change  with 
pain,  but  imputed  it  only  to  the  caprice  or  waywardness  of  her  temper. 

At  last  there  came  a  morning,  calm  and  fair ;  the  breeze  seemed  to 
bear  health  on  its  wings,  and  the  invalid  went  forth  to  enjoy  it  as  far  as 
the  church-yard,  where  he  sat  down  beside  his  mother's  grave.  The 
grass,  mingled  with  a  few  wild  flowers,  had  now  risen  thickly  around  the 
spot,  and  Williams  gazed  on  the  noble  bay,  that  stretched  at  his  feet,  and 
the  shipping  upon  its  bosom. 

On  a  sudden,  sounds  of  gaiety  and  joy  came  on  his  ear;  and  looking 
round,  he  perceived  a  smart  and  well-dressed  procession  advancing  along 
the  cliffs.  As  the  windings  of  the  lofty  path  brought  it  nearer  to  view, 
he  perceived  it  was  a  bridal  array,  proceeding  at  this  early  hour  to  the 
church.  It  now  entered  the  inclosure  where  he  was  seated,  and  foremost 
of  the  company,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  admirer,  was  Anne  ! — She 
was  gaily  dressed  ;  in  her  thick  and  curling  light  hair  were  placed  some 
artificial  flowers,  their  only  ornament,  and  her  looks  were  full  of  hfe  and 
joy.  He  continued  to  gaze  on  her,  not  uttering  a  word,  while,  without 
observing  him,  she  passed  into  the  church,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  gay  procession.     As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he 
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slowly  rose  and  returned  to  his  dwelling';  there  the  loud  and  animating- 
peal  of  bells,  proclaiming-  the  marriag-e,  followed  him,  and  every  sound 
went  to  his  heart.  It  was  the  knell  of  the  last  hope  that  earth  had  for 
him,  and  the  desolate  man  felt  that  all  was  over  ! 

The  hours  passed  unobserved  away ; — evening  drew  on,  and  the  wind 
swept  furiously  past  his  lonely  chamber,  for  the  beauty  of  the  morning* 
had  been  the  forerunner  of  a  violent  storm.  Williams  raised  himself 
with  difficulty  from  the  bed,  and,  feebly  advancing  to  the  window, 
looked  out  on  the  waters  that  rushed  foaming*  upon  the  rocks.  He 
wished  that  he  slept  calmly  beneath  them,  and  then  he  should  feel  no 
more  that  his  betrothed  bride  was  in  the  arms  of  another — her  head  rest- 
ing* on  his  bosom — her  voice  dwelling*  on  love  for  him  ! — It  was  too 
much : — the  shock  that  crushed  his  body  beneath  the  precipices  had  less 
of  agony  than  the  one  which  now  fell  on  his  broken  heart ! 

How  different  from  such  feelings  w^ere  those  of  the  girl  who  had  de- 
serted him ;  she  never  saw  him  afterwards,  but  sailed  in  a  few  days  with 
her  husband  for  Padstow,  his  native  place,  where  she  lived  many  years, 
perliaps,  in  comfort  and  peace. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  celebrated  Whitfield  came  into  Cornwall ; 
it  was  his  first  and  only  visit.  It  never  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  this  man 
to  form  an  exclusive  body  of  devoted  followers,  to  give  them  a  strict  and 
reg*ular  code  of  laws,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  his  own  name,  while  pro- 
moting* the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  had 
not  talents,  perhaps,  for  such  a  career,  but  came  and  went  rather  like  a 
brilliant  meteor,  that  dazzles  and  overpovi^ers  but  for  a  short  time.  Yet 
he  was  eloquent;  if  the  power  of  agitating  to  excess  the  various  passions 
of  the  mind, — if  skill  to  plunge  the  feelings,  as  it  were,  into  the  gloom 
and  hopelessness  of  the  grave,  and  then  raise  them  aloft  on  the  wings  of 
hope  and  ecstasy,  be  eloquence, — ^Whitfield  possessed  it.  Yet  was  it 
more,  in  general,  an  effusion  of  highly  wrought  feeling,  and  splendid  and 
excited  fancy,  than  the  collected  and  sustained  discourse  of  an  expe- 
rienced divine. 

And  Whitfield  came  to  this  remote  and  secluded  town,  that  was  all  in 
commotion  at  his  arrival ;  he  w^as  received  hospitably  by  one  of  the  most 
respectable  persons,  and  notice  was  given  that  he  would  preach  to  the 
inhabitan  s  in  the  open  air  on  the  following  day. 

It  was  a  sabbath  morning  in  the  autumn,  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud, 
and  there  w-as  no  breeze  on  the  wide  expanse  of  waters  that  formed  the 
bay.  The  town  seemed  to  have  poured  forth  the  greater  part  of  its  po- 
pulation ;  and  they  were  seen  ascending  the  sides  of  their  romantic  cliffs 
to  the  place  where  the  minister  was  to  appear.  The  very  old  were  there, 
hoary  and  weather-beaten  men,  who  had  faced  the  storms  of  nearly  a 
century  ;  powerfully  contrasted  with  whom,  young  and  handsome  women, 
in  their  gayest  attire,  and  with  looks  full  of  curiosity,  passed  onward  as 
if  to  a  festival.     The  hardened  and  the  profligate,  too,  felt  impelled  to 
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quit  their  usual  haunts,  and  bend  their  steps  with  the  rest.  The  bells 
from  the  hig-h  tower  of  the  ancient  church,  that  forms  such  an  imposing* 
feature  in  the  landscape,  had  rung*  for  some  time  to  proclaim  that  service 
was  about  to  commence :  but  the  tread  of  feet  was  unheard  upon  its 
ancient  pavement,  for  the  stream  of  the  people  rolled  toward  the  lofty  hill 
behind.  And  when  they  were  all  g-athered  there,  and  stood  on  the  g-entle 
declivity,  as  on  a  vast  amphitheatre, — rank  above  rank, — the  g"ay,  g-rave, 
the  g-uilty,  and  the  fearful ;  a  deep  and  universal  silence  spread  itself 
over  all.  The  sun  shone  directly  and  intensely  on  the  host :  and  the 
minister,  in  addressing*  them,  rose  by  deg-rees  into  a  strain  of  wild  but 
resistless  eloquence,  and  bent  his  piercing*  reg*ard  on  the  various  cha- 
racters around  him,  while  the  fine  tones  of  his  voice  were  echoed  from 
precipice  and  shore.  Then  came  forth  the  various  passions  and  emotions 
of  the  heart  without  disg*uise,  and  the  minister,  whose  enthusiasm  kindled 
as  he  saw  it  prevail  around  him,  and  to  whom  sig*hs  and  wailing*s 
were  sounds  as  delig-htful  as  are  to  warriors  the  cries  of  the  vanquished, 
became  yet  more  wild  and  irresistible,  and  felt  that  the  spirits  of  the 
people  were  chained  and  bowed  in  his  g*rasp. 

There  was  one,  however,  to  whom  this  scene  opened,  for  the  first  time, 
brig-hter  hours  and  happier  prospects.  Apart  from  the  rest  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  which  he  had  reached  with  g*reat 
difficulty,  lay  Williams.  He  was  stretched  on  the  earth,  his  arm  resting* 
on  the  rock,  and  feebly  supporting*  his  wearied  head,  and  his  pale  coun- 
tenance, bent  with  an  impassioned  expression  on  the  man  whose  words 
seemed  to  enter  his  very  soul.  He  trembled  at  the  portrait  drawn  of  the 
g-uilty ;  and  his  own  rash  deed,  with  its  possible  consequences,  rushed 
over  his  thoughts  :  but  by  deg-rees  his  eye  grew  radiant  with  hope ;  a 
smile  (long*  a  strang*er  there)  passed  over  his  wasted  features,  and  he 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  A  better  impulse  was  g*iven  to  the  hope- 
less man  ;  and  despair,  that  had  previously  marked  him  for  her  own,  fled 
for  ever.  That  fearful  strife  of  love,  of  jealousy,  and  baffled  desire, 
beg-an  to  subside ;  its  bitterness  was  taken  away,  and  he  even  forg*ave 
the  man  who  had  spoiled  him  of  the  last  and  only  hope  of  his  existence. 

When  the  assembled  multitude  dispersed  from  the  hill,  WilUams  again 
soug*ht  his  home,  that  no  longer  looked  sad  to  his  eye.  Henceforth  his 
remaining  days  passed  more  tranquilly ;  and  although  he  felt  that 
'  the  silver  cord  and  the  golden  chaKce '  of  life  were  soon  to  be  broken, 
he  was  resigned  that  it  should  be  so,  and  looked  onward  as  the  captive 
gazes  forth  on  the  loveliness  of  lake  and  mountain  that  is  spread  around 
the  walls  of  his  cell.  Death  could  have  nothing  so  terrible  as  the  war 
of  the  passions,  which  had  torn  his  heart,  but  had  now  yielded  to  a 
mightier  principle. 

So  felt  the  unfortunace  youth,  whose  soul  grew  happier  as  his  strength 
wasted  :  his  silent  and  forsaken  chamber  became  to  him  even  a  palace, 
peopled  with  the  beautiful  visions  of  his  fervid  imagination,  that  were 
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drawn  from  another  and  a  brig-hter  world :  yet  with  these  would  often 
ming-le  an  image  of  his  dear  but  perjured  Anne  ;  it  came  before  him  with 
the  same  bright  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  looks  of  tenderness,  as  in  former 
days,  and  refused  to  depart. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  Autumn ;  the  leaves  had  begun  to  fall  from 
the  trees  ;  and  WilHams  resolved  to  exert  all  his  remaining  strength,  one 
fine  evening,  in  order  to  reach  the  scene  that  he  had  loved  to  visit  in  for- 
mer years,  and  behold  it  once  more  ere  he  died.  Every  step  along  the 
path,  as  he  slowly  went,  seemed  dear  to  his  memory,  and  he  came  at 
last  to  the  glen  that  was  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  marriage  happi- 
ness. His  sunken  looks  brightened  as  he  entered  it,  and  looked  on 
every  spot,  unchanged  as  on  the  day  be  last  walked  there  with  his  in- 
tended wife.  The  cottage  was  tenaniless,  and  the  trees  spread  their 
shadows  uselessly  above,  but  the  stream  hurried  loudly  over  its  narrow- 
bed,  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  covered  with  verdure,  and  the  small  sandy 
beach  below,  on  w'hich  the  weaves  broke  gently,  glittered  in  the  sun,  as 
fair  as  ever.  This  was  to  have  been  their  home  :  in  the  forsaken  cottage 
Anne  and  himself  w^ere  to  have  lived  for  years — and  years  of  such  ten- 
derness and  lasting  attachment !  So  had  they  said  and  believed,  the 
last  time  they  had  sat  within  its  walls,  and  busied  themselves  in  form- 
ing the  httle  arrangements  of  their  future  establishment.  It  was  on 
just  such  an  evening  as  the  present,  as  calm  and  silent — 

Williams  strove  to  banish  these  recollections,  and  to  fix  his  thoughts 
on  higher  and  more  enduring  objects — but  it  might  not  be ;  his  strength 
both  of  body  and  mind  fell  beneath  the  effort. 

The  day  had  faded  some  time,  and  every  object  had  begun  to  grow  in- 
distinct, when  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  returning  by  chance 
through  the  glen,  found  the  unfortunate  young  man  lying  lifeless  on  the 
bank  beside  the  dwelling.  His  features  were  calm  as  in  sleep  ; — in  one 
hand  was  clasped  a  Bible  ;  while  the  other,  pressed  on  his  heart,  con- 
tained a  small  miniature  of  the  girl  he  had  loved  with  an  intenseness 
that  men  in  his  condition  of  life  seldom  feel. 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  RO.  E. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  that  the  Festival  of  the  Rose  was 
held  in  the  little  village  of  AUiere,  in  Provence.  It  had  been  the  custom 
for  years,  many  more  than  the  memory  of  any  inhabitant  of  the  country 
could  remember,  to  hold  a  sort  of  rustic  revel  under  this  name,  w-here 
the  fairest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  village  maidens  was  adorned  by  her 
unenvying  companions  with  that  symbol  of  purity  and  loveliness — a  w^hite 
rose.  It  is  not  consistent  with  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  origin 
of  a  ceremony  which  is  as  old  perhaps  as  the   barbarian  inhabitants  of 

3  E 
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the  land,  and  which,  at  least,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  in- 
dications of  civiHzation.  In  the  year  1234  the  Count  Raimond  Al- 
h6re  had  resolved  to  celebrate  it  with  more  than  usual  pomp,  for  his 
niece,  the  daug-hter  of  a  beloved  brother  who  had  died  in  the  Holy  Land, 
had  just  quitted  the  neig-hbouring-  convent  in  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  was  about  to  become  the  mistress  and  the  ornament  of  her 
doting"  uncle's  castle.  The  day  on  which  the  Festival  of  the  Rose  was 
to  be  held  was  that  of  her  nativity,  and  her  uncle  intended  that  she 
should  offer  herself  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize.  Perhaps  even  if  she 
had  been  less  unequivocally  entitled  to  it  her  claim  would  have  been  al- 
lowed; hut  she  had  no  need  to  call  to  her  aid  the  advantag-es  of  her 
station.  Her  charms  spoke  for  themselves,  and  her  benevolence  had 
been  so  often  exercised  upon  the  poor  villag-ers,  that  they  looked  upon 
her  as  one  of  those  beneficent  being's  of  another  world,  which  the  ima- 
g-inations  of  poets  feig'n  to  come  down  to  earth  sometimes  for  the  suc- 
cour of  its  suffering"  children.  Still,  in  the  count's  offering"  his  niece  as 
a  candidate  for  the  white  rose,  there  was  a  proof  of  that  simplicity  which 
was  a  part  of  his  character,  and  which  was  so  often,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  to  be  found  in  company  with  the  sterner  virtues. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  was  another  motive  which  was  not  without  its  in- 
fluence in  the  old  man's  mind.  It  had  been  the  dying"  wish  of  his  niece's 
father  that  she  should  marry  the  son  of  his  companion  in  arms,  Gui  de 
Besancour;  and  when  the  beautiful  Claude  had  attained  that  ag"e  at 
which  it  was  thoug-ht  time  to  fix  her  future  destiny,  this  proposition  was 
made  to  the  young"  heir  of  Besancour.  He  bore  his  father's  name  of 
Gui,  and  had  g-iven  fair  earnest  of  keeping"  that  name  no  less  illustrious 
than  it  had  been  made  by  a  long-  line  of  ancestors.  He  had  g-ained  ho- 
nour beyond  his  years  in  the  battles  of  his  country,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  vanity  of  a  young"  man  led  him  to  decline  too  hastily  the  proposal 
that  had  been  made  to  marry  him,  in  pursuance  of  a  dead  man's  will,  to 
a  lady  whom  he  had  never  seen.  He  replied  to  the  count's  messeng-er, 
that  he  was  about  to  take  a  command  in  Spain,  and  that,  as  his  absence 
from  his  native  country  mig-ht  be  of  uncertain  duration,  he  relinquished 
all  thoug-hts  of  the  honour  which  was  intended  him  by  such  an  alliance. 
The  count,  stung*  with  this  cool  reply,  which  however  admitted  of  no 
further  consideration,  resolved  that  his  niece's  beauty  should  at  least  be 
seen  and  acknowledged ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  approaching"  Festival  of 
the  Rose,  he  held  a  g"rand  tourney,  to  which  he  invited  the  neig"hbouring" 
barons  and  knig-hts.  He  had  little  doubt  that  his  niece  would  carry  off 
the  prize  at  the  first,  and  he  intended  that  she  should  display  among-  her 
equals  those  charms  to  which  he  was  sure  all  who  saw  her  must  pay 
homag"e. 

The  young"  Gui  de  Besancour  was  in  no  hurry  to  g"o  to  Spain  ;  the 
news  of  the  tourney  determined  him  to  g"0,  but  in  disg"uise,  to  the  castle 
of  Alhere,  to  see  the  lady  whom  fortune  had  intended  to  thrust  upon 
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him  without  his  asking*.  Accompanied  only  by  an  esquire,  who  had, 
like  himself,  some  skill  in  music,  in  the  garb  of  troubadours — a  disguise 
then  commonly  adopted  by  people  of  all  ranks — he  repaired  to  Alliere. 
He  reached  that  place  on  the  evening-  of  the  day  on  which  the  Festival  of 
the  Rose  was  held,  and  the  tourney  was  to  beg-in  on  the  morrow. 

The  Count  Gui  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  nature  of  the  scene  to 
which  he  was  thus  unexpectedly  introduced.  He  had  heapd  of  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Rose,  and  knew  indistinctly  the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  but 
he  did  not  know  the  manners  of  the  Proven9al  people,  nor  the  extreme 
simplicity  with  which  they  conducted  this  ceremony,— a  simplicity  which 
partook  more  of  the  olden  times  to  which  its  orig-in  belong-ed  than  to  the 
then  present  period.  The  Count  Raimond  and  his  noble  friends,  male 
as  well  as  female,  were  dressed  in  the  garb  of  peasants.  They  mingled 
in  the  sports  of  their  tenants  without  ceremony,  the  difference  of  rank 
was  forgotten,  and  the  father  of  his  people  was  treated  by  them  with  that 
inward  and  heartfelt  respect  which  a  father  deserves,  but  without  any  of 
that  untoward  homage  which,  in  a  more  courtly  company,  his  station 
would  have  entitled  him  to.  The  lovely  Claude,  dressed  in  pure  white, 
with  no  other  decoration  than  the  charms  which  heaven  had  bestowed 
her,  and  crowned  with  the  one  white  rose  which  her  undisputed  beauty 
had  won,  moved  among  the  village  girls  like  one  of  them.  The  peasants 
were  all  in  their  best  clothes,  and  in  the  frank  hilarity  of  the  moment  no 
stranger  could  have  told  which  of  them  was  gentle  and  which   simple. 

On  a  throne  of  turf  strewn  with  flowers,  on  which  a  bower  of  roses 
was  erected,  sate  Claude,  surrounded  by  her  fair  companions.  A  table 
was  spread  beneath  a  trellised  vine,  at  the  side  where  the  Count  Raimond 
and  the  elder  part  of  the  company  sate.  Some  minstrels  were  at  the  op- 
posite side,  who  were  preparing  to  accompany  the  dance  which  was  about 
to  begin,  when  a  shout  from  some  of  the  peasants  announced  the  arrival 
of  strangers.  The  Count  Gui,  with  his  lute  slung  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  followed  by  Raoul,  his  esquire,  who  had  faithfully  served  him,  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace,  from  his  boyhood,  approached.  They  were  hur- 
ried up  by  a  crowd  of  laughing  rustics  to  the  throne,  to  pay  homage  to 
the  queen  of  the  day.  He  was  soon  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  fes- 
tival ;  but,  as  it  was  a  rule  of  the  sport,  that  the  queen  of  the  day  should 
be  addressed  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  her  title,  and  giving  in  at 
once  to  the  humour  of  the  moment,  he,  after  striking  a  few  chords  on  his 
lute,  improvised  the  following  song,  which   he  sang  with  a  rich  mellow 

voice  : — 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  deck  the  earth, 

When  summer's  beauties  first  unclose. 
The  fairest  gem  that  takes  its  birth 
Is  sweet  Provence's  matchless  Rose. 

And  fair  Provence  has  maidens  bright. 

Who,  like  her  Rose, 'mong  other  flowers. 
Shine  but  to  form  the  world's  delight. 

And  peerless  deck  her  sunny  bowers. 
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Here,  where  before  my  raptured  gaze,        ''  ...    ;:.,.. 

The  union  of  these  charms  are  seen,  .  ,        . 

Humbly  I  turn  my  willing  lays 

To  thee,  fair  maid,  the  Rose's  Queen. 
Loud  applauses  followed  this  proof  of  the  minstrel's  skill ;  and  having* 
thus  manifested  his  desire  to  join  in  the  revelry,  he  needed  no  farther  in- 
troduction. The  dance  was  about  to  beg-in,  in  which  he  joined,  and  with 
a  courteous  frankness  claimed,  in  rig-ht  of  his  being*  the  last  comer,  the 
hand  of  the  Queen  of  the  Rose.  If  her  beauty  had  struck  him  at  the  first 
g-lance,  the  charms  of  her  conversation  completed  his  fascination ;  and 
when  the  dance  broke  off,  he  was  as  completely  and  as  unexpectedly  in 
love  as  any  man  should  desire  to  be.  The  Count  Raimond,  who  saw  by 
the  demeanour  of  both  the  master  and  his  follower,  that  they  were  not 
minstrels  by  profession,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  who  they  were.  Raoul, 
whom  he  essayed  first,  was  too  close  and  wary  to  g*ivehim  any  satisfactory 
replies  ;  but  cunning*  as  the  esquire  was,  the  old  count  was  too  old  a  sol- 
dier to  g-ive  him  up  at  once ;  but  seeing*  that  Raoul  had  attached  himself 
to  the  laughing  Jacqueline,  a  g*od- daughter  of  his  own,  and  the  child  of 
one  of  his  tenants,  he  called  her  to  him,  and  bade  her  try  to  g*et  out  the 
serving*  man's  secret.  Jacqueline  loved  a  secret  herself ;  she  loved  mis- 
chief, too,  a  little — what  woman  does  not  ?  She  liked  to  show  her  power 
over  a  new  lover,  and  what  pretty  young*  woman  will  blame  her  for  it  ? 
She  managed  matters  so  well,  that  before  the  sports  had  concluded  she  had 
the  whole  of  Raoui's  history,  which  he  imparted  to  her  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy  ;  and,  with  a  similar  qualification,  she,  within  two  minutes  after,  had 
told  the  Count  Raimond  that  the  troubadour  was  no  other  than  the  young' 
Gui  de  Besancour. 

The  Count  Gui  was  in  the  mean  time  busy  in  endeavouring*  to  make 
himself  ag*reeable  to  the  young*  peasant,  as  he  thought  her,  who  had  been 
crowned  Queen  of  the  Rose.  He  urg*ed  his  suit  with  all  the  art  that  he 
possessed,  and  Claude  soon  perceived  by  his  courtly  g*allantry  that  he  was 
a  person  of  some  degree,  and  possessing  accomplishments  which  w^ere  by 
no  means  common  with  such  folks  as  his  dress  would  have  bespoken  him. 
She  replied  toali  his  flatteries  with  a  frank,  but  prudent,  naivete,  which 
was  well  calculated  to  keep  him  in  the  error  he  had  fallen  into  respecting 
her  condition,  and  completely  enchanted  him.  She  asked  him  once  more 
to  sing,  and  he  expressed  his  passion  in  a  roundel — a  mode  of  composition 
which  was  then  in  great  vogue  in  the  French  court. 

Lady,  lay  those  frowns  aside  ; 

Winter  reigns  not  all  the  year. 
The  laughing  spring,  a  flower-deck'd  bride, 

Has  chased  away  the  tyrant  drear. 
Then  listen,  lady,  to  my  lay  ; 
Why  in  your  heart  should  winter  stay  ?    - 
Time's  wing  will  crush  the  flow'ret's  bloom, 

And  love  has  wings  as  well  as  darts  ; 
The  flowers  must  yield  them  to  their  doom. 

And  love  rests  only  in  young  hearts  ; 
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i',>  .  Then  listen,  lady,  to  my  lay  ; 

Wliate'er  has  wings  will  fly  away. 

But  time  and  love  are  both  your  own. 

Your  cliarma  now  blossom  in  their  prime,  .<■..  -,, 

Enjoy  them  ere  the  hours  be  flown,  . -' '"  "V 

And  leave  to  Fate  the  wintry  time. 
,     .  Then  listen,  lady,  to  my  lay  ; 

Gather  the  roses  while  you  may.  "  '    • 

The  Count  Raimond  had  taken  advantage  of  his  abstraction  to  request 
the  elder  of  the  peasants  to  take  care  that  the  stranger  did  not  learn  the 
rank  of  the  queen  and  of  the  other  noble  g-uests,  but  that  he  should  remain 
,  in  the  belief  that  they  were  merely  inhabitants  of  a  neig-hbouring-  farm. 
By  this  time  the  sun  had  set,  and  two  horses,  caparisoned  in  the  homely- 
manner  of  the  farmers,  being-  broug-ht,  Raimond  summoned  his  niece  to 
accompany  him.  Gui  employed  the  few  moments,  during-  which  the  queen 
was  preparing'  for  her  departure,  to  ask  where  she  dwelt,  but  she  would 
g-ive  him  no  other  reply  than  by  telling-  him  she  should  be  at  the  tourney 
at  the  castle  on  the  following-  day.  Raimond  helped  her  on  her  horse,  and 
mounting-  himself,  and  followed  by  his  g-uests,  the  seeming-  rustics,  thev 
dashed  ofi  at  a  speed  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  minstrels  to  over- 
take them,  or  to  discover  their  route.  The  father  of  Jacqueline  offered 
them  the  hospitahty  of  his  house,  v;hich  they  accepted,  and  Gui  retired 
to  rest  to  dream  of  the  lovely  Queen  of  the  Rose,  whom  he  determined  to 
see  on  the  following-  day. 

The  Castle  of  Alliere  was  crowded  with  all  the  g-ay  and  noble  persons 
in  the  vicinity.  In  the  court-yard  lists  were  prepared,  and  on  a  dais  at  the 
upper  end  sate  the  Lady  Claude.  An  indifferent  spectator  mig-hc  have 
found  it  difficult  to  recog-nise  in  her  the  simple  maiden  of  the  preceding- 
day.  Instead  of  the  white  robe  which  had  then  displayed  all  the  g-races  of 
her  person,  she  was  now  dressed  in  all  the  g-org-eous  splendour  which  be- 
fitted her  station.  Jewels  shone  upon  her  fair  bosom,  a  coronet  blazed 
upon  her  brows,  and  a  white  veil,  which  reached  nearly  to  her  feet,  con- 
cealed some  part  of  her  features.  Gui  was  there,  still  in  his  dress  of  a 
troubadour,  and  looked  around  in  vain  for  the  Queen  of  the  Rose.  He 
saw  all  the  maidens  whom  he  had  noted  as  being-  her  companions,  but 
she  was  not  among-  them,  and  he  never  thoug-ht  of  discovering-  her  in  the 
lovely  heiress  of  Alliere.  Wearied  with  his  search,  and  disappointed  at 
its  result,  he  betook  himself  to  the  lists  to  see  the  tourney.  At  first  he 
felt  no  desire  to  join  it,  but  when  he  saw  that  the  prize  was  to  be  bestowed 
by  the  hand  of  the  lady  whose  love  had  been  proffered  to  him,  and  whom 
he  had  rejected,  he  felt  some  desire  to  see  her  if  he  could  do  so  unknown. 
The  clang- of  the  trumpets,  and  clash  of  arms,  roused  his  martial  ardour,  and 
he  was  blaming-  himself  for  not  having-  provided  himself  with  horse  and 
armour,  when  he  was  joined  by  an  old  peasant  whom  he  had  talked  with 
on  the  preceding  evening-.     He  perceived  immediately  that  it  was  the 
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chaperon  of  the  maiden  whom  he  had  been  in  vain  seeking*.  He  asked 
him  where  the  Queen  of  the  Rose  was.  The  old  man,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  Count  Raimond,  rephed  that  she  would  be  there  anon.  '  But 
•why/  said  he,  '  Sir  Minstrel,  do  you  stand  here  an  idle  g-azer  while  so 
manly  a  sport  as  this  is  on  foot.  Any  one  can  see  that  thoug-h  you  now 
carry  a  lute  you  have  been  used  to  a  more  stirring*  occupation.* 

Sir  Gui  turned  upon  his  inquirer,  whose  familiarity  was  anything-  but 
offensive.     '  You  see/  he  replied,    *  that  I  have  neither  horse  nor  arms.' 

•  If  that  be  all,'  said  the  old  man,  '  your  need  will  be  soon  suppHed,  for 
yonder  stands  the  steed  of  Sir  Albert  Brunne,  who  has  received  a  hurt  in 
the  last  tilt.  He  loves  the  sport  so  well  that,  thoug-h  he  cannot  join  in  it 
himself,  he  will  g-ladly  see  another  do  so.  If  you  will  ask,  I  am  sure  he 
will  lend  you  both  steed  and  harness.' 

Gui  knew  the  knig-ht  whose  name  had  been  mentioned,  and  beckoning* 
to  Raoul,  he  bade  him  ask  the  loan  of  the  armour  in  his  name,  at  the  same 
time  enjoining*  the  knig-ht  not  to  disclose  the  circumstance  of  his  being* 
present.  A  prompt  reply  was  returned,  and  in  a  few  minutes'  space  the 
Count  Gui  was  in  the  saddle,  armed  for  the  tilt,  and  with  a  good  lance  in 
his  hand. 

The  trumpets  sounded,  and  he  rode  g-allantly  into  the  lists.  Up  to  this 
moment  fortune  had  favoured  the  Baron  de  Riverdun,  who  was  understood 
to  be  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Claude.  He  was  a  man  of  larg*e 
stature,  and  had  disting*uished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Guienne.  His  well- 
known  prowess  deterred  many  of  the  competitors  from  encountering-  him, 
and  his  streng*th  and  skill  had  worsted  all  who  offered  to  dispute  the  prize. 
Gui,  however,  was  destined  to  check  his  triumph.  They  ran  three  courses, 
in  the  two  first  of  which  their  address  was  such  as  to  avoid  being*  borne 
from  the  saddles,  althoug-h  the  shocks  were  rude  enoug-h.  In  the  third 
Gui  levelled  the  coronal  of  his  lance  ag-ainst  the  throat  of  his  antag-onist, 
and  the  blow  was  so  true  and  so  vig*orous  as  to  bear  the  baron  a  spear's 
length  from  his  saddle,  and  to  leave  him  upon  the  field.  His  squires  bore 
him  oflf  the  ground.  A  crowd  of  assailants  oflered  themselves  to  encounter 
the  new  comer,  who  received  their  attacks  in  succession,  but  still  triumph- 
ed over  them  all.  At  length  there  were  no  more  opponents,  and  the  un- 
known knight  was  declared  to  have  won  the  prize.  He  approached  the 
dais  on  which  the  Lady  Claude  was  seated,  and  kneeling,  received  from 
her  hands  a  green  scarf  worked  with  white  roses,  which  was  the  prize.  Her 
veil  was  still  over  a  part  of  her  face,  but  her  graceful  manner,  and  the 
beauty  of  such  part  of  her  countenance  as  he  could  see,  convinced  him 
that  he  had  been  somewhat  hasty  in  his  refusal.  The  herald  approached 
him  to  know  his  name.  His  esquire  replied,  that  his  master  had  at  pre- 
sent no  other  appellation  than  that  of  the  Knight  of  the  White  Rose.  The 
trumpets  then  brayed  out,  and  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  Knight  of  the 
White  Rose  to  be  the  victor  of  the  day's  tourney. 

The  Count  Raimond  in  his  proper  person  greeted  hira  on  his  success. 
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and,  without  appearing*  to  penetrate  his  disguise,  craved  his  presence  at 
the  banquet,  to  which  Sir  Gui  acceded.  The  feast  was  graced  by  all  the 
beauty  and  worth  of  Provence.  The  Lady  Claude  sate  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  feast,  and  the  victor  was  placed  near  her.  He  had  now  a  full  view 
of  her  face,  and,  although  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  she  bore  an  ex- 
traordinary resemblauce  to  the  Queen  of  the  Rose,  yet  the  change  of  dress, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  now  placed,  forbade  his  imagin- 
ing that  she  was  the  lowly  maid  who  had  enraptured  him  on  the  preceding 
evening.  He  talked  to  her,  and  found  the  graceful  polish  of  her  manners 
and  the  charms  of  her  mind  in  no  degree  inferior  to  her  beauty.  He  was 
half  ready  to  chide  himself  for  the  dangerous  facihty  with  which  he  found 
himself  again  enslaved  when  the  feast  broke  up.  Some  of  the  guests  re- 
paired to  the  gardens  of  the  castle ;  others  remained  in  the  hall,  diverting 
themselves  In  conversation,  or  in  some  social  sports. 

The  Lady  Claude,  followed  by  Sir  Gui,  proceeded  to  a  terrace  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  evening  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  declining  rays  of  the  sun  shed  a  purple  kind  of  tint  over 
the  picturesque  and  fertile  landscape  which  lay  before  them.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  terrace  was  an  alcove  decorated  with  rare  plants,  and 
constructed  in  that  spirit  of  gorgeous  ornament  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  what  is  called  the  florid  Gothic.  An  open  door  led  to  the  boudoir  of 
the  Lady  Claude.  In  the  alcove  were  seats  and  tables.  An  illuminated 
volume  of  Proven9al  poems  lay  there,  and  a  lute,  which  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  fair  mistress  of  the  castle,  was  on  a  seat  just  by.  The  enamoured 
Sir  Gui  asked  the  lady  if  she  had  skill  upon  the  instrument. 

*  I  am  a  passing  poor  performer,'  said  she  ;  *  but  if  it  will  amuse  you, 
I  will  sing  a  lay  which  has  lately  been  brought  into  this  country  by  a  wan- 
dering minstrel.'  After  a  short  prelude,  she  began  to  sing  the  roundel 
which  Sir  Gui  had  sung  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Lady  lay  those  frowns  aside ; 
Winter  reigns  not  all  the  year, 
., .  The  laughing  Spring,  a  flower-deck'd  bride. 

Has  chased  away  the  tyrant  drear. 
Then  listen,  lady,  to  my  lay  ; 
Why  in  your  heart  should  winter  stay  1 

Sir  Gui  listened  in  dumb  astonishment.  He  knew  the  air  to  be  his 
own,  and  he  knew  he  had  composed  the  words  on  the  instant  at  which  he 
sang  them. 

'  Can  it  be,'  said  he,  '  that  you  have  heard  this  roundel  sung  by  a 
minstrel.' 

'  Nothing  is  more  true,'  replied  the  Lady  Claude  ;  '  and  it  was  no  lon- 
ger too  than  yester-eve.' 

*  Were  you  then  at  the  Festival  of  the  Rose  in  the  village  below  ?  ' 
asked  he,  with  increasing  anxiety. 

'  That  she  was,  I'll  be  sworn,'  said  the  Count  Raimond,  who  had  been 
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an  unobserved  witness  of  this  conversation  ;  '  and  by  the  same  token  she 
was  herself  the  Queen  of  the  Rose  as  truly  as  you  are  the  Count  Gui  de 
Besancour.* 

Gui  turned  round  ;  a  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  to  him  the  cause  of 
his  delusion,  and  a  short,  but  sincere,  apolog-y  ensured  his  pardon.  It 
need  not  be  added  that  he  g-ave  up  all  thoug-hts  of  the  Spanish  expedition. 
A  few  weeks  saw  him  the  happy  husband  of  the  Rose  Queen :  and,  al- 
though, at  the  present  time,  the  Festival  of  the  Rose  is  annually  celebrated 
at  Alliere,  never  has  there  been  a  fairer  candidate  for  the  prize  than  the 
lovely  Claude. 


THE   GASTILIAN   CAPTIVE; 

OR,  THE  PACHA  PERPLEXED. 

The  thunders  of  Achmet  Pacha's  artillery  ceased  to  shake  the  towers  of 
Temeswar,  which  the  rebel  Suli  Bey  had  long-  held  out  against  the  Porte. 
The  fortune  of  the  day  had  been  decided  by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  the 
fortifications ;  and  the  young"  and  fiery  g-eneral  of  the  Sultan's  troops, 
bearing"  down  all  opposition,  made  himself  master  of  the  fortress,  and 
pursued  Suli  Bey  into  his  harem,  whither  in  despair  he  had  taken  refug-e. 

The  iiCipless  and  affrighted  females  crowded  round  their  master  with 
loud  cries  for  protection,  when  they  saw  the  hitherto  inviolate  portals  of 
their  apartments  burst  open  by  the  fierce  Achmet.  The  wretched  Suli 
Bey,  prostrating  himself  on  the  g-round,  buried  his  face  in  his  g-arments 
and  awaited  his  fate  in  silence. 

Achmet,  whose  first  intention  had  been  to  plant  his  foot  on  his  body 
and  strike  off  his  head,  felt  his  arm  arrested,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the 
o-lance  of  a  dark-eyed  slave.  The  silent  lang-uage  in  which  the  emotions 
ji'the  soul  are  conveyed,  is  understood  by  all,  and  Achuiet  read  in  th-^ 
eyes  of  Camilla  such  horror  and  detestation  of  the  deed  he  was  about  to 
perform,  that  although  he  would  not  own  to  himself  that  her  opinion  was 
of  the  slightest  importance,  he  suffered  that  look  to  chang-e  his  purpose  ; 
and,  insteadof  becoming"  himself  the  executioner  of  Suli  Bey,  he  beckoned 
his  mutes  to  perform  his  will  upon  him. 

The  awful  silence  that  followed  this  transaction  was  succeeded  by  the 
frantic  outcries  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  who,  full  of  terror  for  their 
own  safety,  hastened  to  implore  the  mercy  of  their  new  lord.  Achmet 
condescended  to  return  his  scymitar  to  its  sheath,  and  assure  them  of 
their  security.  No  sooner  did  they  perceive  his  gracious  demeanour, 
than  they  began  to  address  him  with  the  most  highflown  terms  of  flattery, 
and  each  strove  by  every  possible  wile  to  attract  his  attention. 

Achmet  could  not  help  being"  struck  by  the  contrast  Camilla  presented, 
who  stood  proudly  aloof  with  two  of  her  countrywomen.  The  haughty 
conqueror  felt  mortified  that  the  fair  Castilian  did  not  join  in  the  homag-e 
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paid  him  by  the  other  ladies,  whom,  by  the  superior  richness  of  theii 
dresses,  he  perceived  had  been  considered  as  her  superiors,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  SuH  Bey. 

'  Slave,*  said  he,  approaching-  her.  *  wherefore  is  it  that  you  have  not 
joined  with  your  companions  in  paying*  your  duty  to  me?* 

*  Because  I  owe  you  none,*  answered  Camilla.  v     ,  •:  ■  ; 

*  Dare  you  thus  reply  to  the  conqueror  of  Temeswar !  Do  you  not  know 
that  your  very  existence  is  in  my  hands  ?' 

'  I  am  aware  of  it,'  replied  Camilla,  raising"  a  pair  of  radiant  dark  eyes 
to  his  face. 

'  Then  why  do  you  not  fall  at  my  feet  and  ask  your  life  V  \  ' 

'  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble.' 

'  You  are  a  daug-hter  of  Frangistau,  as  I  perceive  by  your  rebellious 
spirit.*  ■  ■  :  -»ac,,:^;  .    .=     .    •  •  _ 

*  I  am.'  '■  '  i  '■ 
'And  a  Christian  ?'  -^  .:  .-■;.:■*  ,r'  .:  v  .•-•' . 
Camilla  made  the  sig-n  of  the  cross.     Achmet  spit  on  the  g^round. 

'  It  must  be  confessed,'  said  Camilla,  reddening  indignantly,  '  that  you 
Turks  are  the  most  disg-usting*  people  under  the  sun.* 

'  Slave  r  cried  Achmet,  *  if  your  ang-er  did  not  becom.e  you  so  well,  I 
would  command  my  black  eunuch,  Puffim,  to  chastise  you  for  your  inso- 
lence.' 

'  And  even  if  you  were  to  commit  such  an  outrag-e,  I  could  hardly 
think  worse  of  you  than  I  do  at  present,'  returned  Camilla,  bursting"  into 
tears. 

*  What  is  it  that  you  think  of  me  ?'  asked  the  Pacha.  -     •• 

*  That  you  are  an  unmanly  ruffian,  whom  I  hate,  but  do  not  fear ! '  re- 
plied the  fair  Castilian,  her  fine  eyes  flashing-  throug-h  her  tears  as  she 
spoke. 

Achmet  knew  not  how  to  answer  the  beautiful  vixen.  To  conceal  his 
perplexity,  he  turned  to  Antonia  and  Beatrice  Manzares,  her  fellow 
captives. 

*  And  ye,  whom  1  perceive  to  be  the  countrywomen  of  this  contuma- 
cious slave,  are  ye  of  a  like  spirit  ?' 

They  looked  in  great  embarrassment  from  the  Pacha  to  Camilla,  and 
remained  silent. 

*  How,'  exclaimed  Achmet,  ang-rily,  *  when  I  speak  to  the  meanest  of 
my  slaves,  am  I  not  deemed  worthy  of  a  reply  ?' 

'  My  cousins  do  not  understand  the  odious  jargon  in  which  you  ad- 
dress them,  and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  appreciate  your  courteous  and 
obliging  speeches,'  replied  Camilla,  drily. 

'  How  comes  it,  then,  that  you  not  only  comprehend  every  word  that  I 
say,  but  are  so  ready  with  your  provoking  replies  ?  ' 

*  Because  I  have  laboured  indefatigably  to  attain  fluency  in  the  Turkish 
language  while  in  captivity.* 

3    F 
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'  And  what,  my  princess,  might  be  your  motive  for  taking'  so  much 
trouble  ? ' 

'  Merely  that  I  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  speaking  my  mind  on 
occasion,*  replied  Camilla,  with  the  sauciest  glance  imaginable. 

*  It  must  be  owned  that  you  have  enjoyed  that  pleasure  very  fully, 
to-night,'  said  the  Pacha,  laughing.  '  But  did  you  ever  reply  to  Suli 
Bey  in  this  daring  manner  ?  ' 

'  He  never  gave  me  an  ooportunity,  by  pestering  me  with  his  conver- 
sation and  company.' 

*  How  then  did  he  comfort  himself  ?  ' 

'  Positively  I  am  weary  of  your  eternal  questions,  and  will  answer  you 
no  more  to-night.' 

'  Am  not  I  your  master,  wayward  thing  ?  Can  I  not  force  you  to  do 
any  thing  I  choose  ?  ' 

'  No,  you  cannot  make  me  talk  unless  it  pleases  me.  My  head  aches 
with  the  uproar  you  have  made  in  battering  the  Dervent  about  our  ears, 
and  I  am  fatigued  with  your  conversation.  1  wish  you  would  leave  me 
and  attend  to  those  ladies  who  are  taking  such  pains  to  attract  your 
notice.* 

'  Oh,  Prophet !  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Is  the  conqueror  of  the  warlike 
Suli  Bey  dictated  to  by  one  of  his  slaves  ?  ' 

*  More  extraordinary  things  than  that  happen  every  day,  mig-hty 
Pacha,'  replied  Camilla,  with  the  utmost  composure. 

'  Do  not  think,  perverse  one,  that  your  charms  are  to  excuse  your  im- 
pertinence. Most  of  these  fair  Circassians  are  more  beautiful  than  your- 
self, yet  they  extol  me  above  all  the  heroes  of  the  east,  and  rejoice  in  the 
good  fortune  that  has  transferred  them  from  Suli  Bey  to  Achmet.' 

*  And  did  you  believe  one  w^ord  they  said  ! ' 

'  Why  should  I  not  ?  '  demanded  Achmet,  much  mortified. 

'  Do  you  think  that  the  ladies  of  your  own  harem  could  be  sincere  in 
praising  and  caressing  a  man  who  had  murdered  you  an  hour  before  ?  * 
said  Camilla. 

*  Mighty  Prophet !  no  ;  bi]t  is  there  no  difterence  between  Suli  Bey 
and  Achmet  ?  ' 

*  Yes — a  very  great  difference :  Suli  Bey  was  a  much  handsomer  mail/ 
said  Camilla,  with  a  provoking  smile. 

'  This  is  past  bearing  !'  exclaimed  Achmet  stamping,  '  I  will  teach  you 
that  you  have  a  master ! '  So  saying,  he  withdrew,  darting  at  her  an 
angry  glance.' 

'  Ah,  imprudent  Camilla  !  what  have  you  been  saying  to  put  that  terrible 
Turkey  man  in  such  a  fury  ?  '  cried  Antonia,  in  great  alarm.  *  Though 
I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  your  conversation,  I  knew  by  the 
sparkling  of  your  eyes  that  you  were  exasperating  him,  and  trembled  lest 
you  should  go  too  far.  How  could  you  venture  to  coquet  with  Achmet 
after  the  fate  of  Suli  Bey  ?  (who  was,  by  the  bye,  just  such  another  tiger 
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as  himself.)     For  my  part,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  being  strangled,  all  the  time 
Achmet  stood  near  us.' 

*  I  expect  nothing-  less  than  that  he  will  cause  you  to  be  sev/n  up  in  a 
sack,  and  thrown  into  the  river,'  cried  Beatrice,  weeping. 

*  Never  fear,  my  gentle  coz,  this  bloody-minded  pacha  will  do  us  no 
harm,  though  I  doubt  not  he  will  attempt  to  frighten  me  into  submission/ 

*  Dearest  Camilla,  I  tremble  for  you.  Oh,  what  a  sad,  sad  day  it  was, 
that  threw  us  into  the  hands  of  that  villanous  corsair.' 

*  Who  sold  us  to  Suli  Bey,  with  as  little  remorse  as  if  we  had  been 
three  pullets,'  answered  Camilla.  *  Come,'  continued  she,  '  cheer  you, 
dear  Beatrice.  I  will  venture  to  pledge  my  word  that,  through  my  means, 
you  will  be  restored  to  your  native  country  and  to  Henriquez,  and  Antonia 
to  Diego.' 

*  Fine  things  to  be  effected  by  a  damsel  in  your  predicament ! '  sobbed 
Beatrice,  weeping  and  hanging  about  Camilla,  as  Puffim  approached  to 
separate  her  from  them. 

*  Courage  !  sweet  cousins,  fear  not  forme — I  have  no  fears  for  myself,' 
said  she,  embracing  them  :  '  and  now,  my  good  old  soul  !  whither  are 
you  going  to  take  me  ?  '  continued  she,  as  Puffim  proceeded  to  lead  her 
from  the  apartment. 

Puffim  rolled  his  eyes  till  only  the  whites  were  visible,  as  he  replied, 
*  Where  I  would  not  go  for  all  the  pearls  in  Lalla  Oella's  necklace.  But 
if  you  offend  my  lord,  it  is  meet  you  take  the  consequence.' 

Camilla,  who  expected  something  truly  dreadful  from  this  prelude, 
was  not  so  much  shocked  as  Puffim  expected,  on  being  conducted  into  a 
gloomy  vaulted  chamber,  lighted  by  a  small  grating  near  the  roof,  and 
containing  no  other  furniture  than  a  wretched  sofa.  Puffim  pointed  to 
a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  platter  of  rice,  which  were  placed  in  a  corner, 
and  withdrew. 

During  Camilla's  imprisonment  it  was  in  vain  that  Achmet  sought  the 
society  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem.  The  spirited  and  charming  Castilian 
had  made  an  impression  on  his  heart  and  fancy  that  he  never  before  ex- 
perienced ;  restless  and  discontented,  he  could  know  no  happiness  but 
in  the  presence  of  her  who  had  captivated  him.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
day  he  could  not  forbear  visiting  her.  As  he  approached  her  cell,  he 
heard  her  singing,  in  a  voice  of  touching  melody,  one  of  the  exquisite 
airs  of  her  native  land.  The  lovely  captive  raised  her  eyes  as  Achmet 
entered,  and  her  cheek  flushed  with  a  brighter  vermillion  as  he  ap- 
proached her. 

*  Suli  Bey  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  temper  compared  to  you,'  said  she, 
pointing  to  the  pitcher  and  rice. 

Achmet's  brow  darkened — '  Always  Suli  Bey  !'  cried  he,  angrily  ;  '  I 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  send  you  to  follow  that  accursed  dead  dog.' 

*  Nay,  mighty  pacha,  that  is  a  little  farther  than  your  power  extends. 
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You  may  follow  him  yourself,  peradventure ;  but  I,  as  a  good  Christian, 
hope  to  g-o  to  a  very  different  place  from  that  which  I  trust  is  prepared 
for  such  wretched  misbelievers  as  Suli  Bey  and  you.' 

*  I  see  your  intemperance  of  speech  is  no  wise  tamed,'  said  the  pacha  ; 
*  nevertheless,  I  will  forg-ive  all  your  perverseness,  if  you  will  sing-  me  that 
sweet  song"  once  more.' 

*  The  prisoned  bird  doth  oft-times  sing*,  it  is  true,  but  never  at  the 
bidding-  of  its  jailor,'  replied  Camilla,  looking-  up  between  smiles  and 
tears. 

The  pacha  felt  the  mag:ic  of  her  smile,  and  the  power  of  her  tears  ; 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  dismiss  the  tone  of  mastership  when  speaking-  to 
a  woman. 

'  Come,  my  Peri,'  he  said,  '  it  is  my  pleasure  that  you  follow  me  to 
the  banquet — nay,  it  is  useless  offering-  resistance  to  my  will,' 

He  then,  with  a  sort  of  g-entle  violence,  drew  her  from  the  darksome 
cell,  into  an  apartment  richly  carpeted,  g-littering-  with  eastern  mag-nifi- 
cence,  and  frag-rant  with  burning-  spices,  flowers,  and  essences. 

'  Come,  my  princess,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,'  said  the  pacha, 
placing-  her  beside  him  on  an  embroidered  sofa  opposite  to  the  banquet. 

*  I  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink,  for  it  is  the  vig-il  of  St.  Peter  ;  nor  am 
I  disposed  to  sing-  or  be  merry,*  returned  Camilla. 

'  Do  you  forg-et  that  I  can  force  you  to  do  as  I  command  you?'  re- 
turned Achmet,  frowning- 

*  No ;  you  can  neither  force  me  to  sing-,  nor  to  be  merry  ;  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  can  do — you  can  order  your  Ag-a  and  black  slaves  to 
put  a  bowstring-  about  my  neck,  and  strang-le  me  as  they  did  poor  Suli 
Bey.' 

'  Suli  Bey  ag-ain  !'  exclaimed  the  pacha,   furiously — '  answer  me  one 
question — did  you  love  that  wretched  rebel  ?* 
'  No,  I  did  not.' 

*  Why  then  do  you  torment  me  with  his  name  ?' 
'  Because  he  is  frequently  in  my  thoug-hts.' 

'  The  other  ladies  of  the  harem  have  forg-otten  him,  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded to  their  love.' 

*  Love,  call  you  it  ?'  exclaimed  Camilla  ;  '  slaves  that  they  are  in 
mind,  as  in  person, — they  know  not  the  meaning-  of  the  word  !' 

'  Perhaps  I  am  as  ignorant  of  your  sort  of  love  as  you  seem  to  consi- 
der my  women,'  replied  Achmet,  thoug-htfully. 

'  Oh  !  I  doubt  it  not.  I  never  even  heard  of  a  Turk  who  had  the 
least  idea  of  what  love  meant.' 

'You  shall  tell  me,  then,  fair  creature,  what  it  sig-nifies,  according-  to 
your  ideas.' 

*  It  is,'  said  Camilla,  raising-  her  bewitching-  eyes  to  his,  '  an  interest 
so  absorbing,  that  a  lover  will  always  prefer  the  happiness  of  his  beloved 
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to  his  own.  All  passions  are  swallowed  up  in  this  one  engrossing"  emo- 
tion. He  exists  but  for  the  happiness  of  loving-,  and  would  prefer  dying- 
with  her,  to  hvin^  without  her.' 

'  I  certainly  have  never  been  loved  after  this  fashion,'  said  the  pacha, 
after  a  long-  pause  ;  '  yet,  nothing-  less  will  content  me  now.  And  you, 
Camilla,— have  you  a  lover  in  your  own  country  ?' 

*0h,  many.'  •  '  '"';^-'^  [''" 

*  One  that  you  love  thus?'  '      ;•   '  "       '' 
*No,  I  have  not.                              -        -                   -     ■■:..\—     f-   ^   ^  -' 

*  I  fear  you  are  deceiving-  me.' 

*  Holy  Virgin !  what  a  man  is  this  that  will  not  be  satisfied  with  sin- 
cerity and  plain  dealing- !' 

'  Nay,  Camilla,  if  you  loved  me ' 

'  My  g*ood  pacha,  you  must  not  flatter  yourself  into  such  a  supposition. 
What  title  have  you  to  my  love  ?' 

'  I  will  strive  to  deserve  it.  I  will  restore  your  cousins  to  their 
liberty.' 

'  For  which  I  shall  feel  most  grateful.  But  it  is  not  one  compliance, 
or  two,  or  even  twenty,  that  will  entitle  a  man  to  my  love.' 

*  Oh,  that  you  would  teach  me  how  to  obtain  it !'  said  Achmet,  pas- 
sionately. 

'  Come,  I  will  encourage  you  a  little  ;  you  are  behaving-  pretty  well, 
at  present.  Yesterday  I  detested  your  very  name — to  day  you  are  al- 
most endurable  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  leave  an  ag-reeable  impression,  you 
will  permit  me  to  retire.' 

'  No,  1  cannot  part  with  you,  beautiful  Camilla ;  you  shall  stay  and 
enchant  me  with  your  presence.' 

*  I  shall  do  no  such  thing-.  If  you  force  me  to  remain  with  you, 
against  my  will,  I  shall  say  verv  disoblig-ing  thing-s,  and  then  we  shall 
quarrel.' 

*  Go,  then,  my  Peri !  but  in  your  dreams  to-night,  remember  your 
adoring  Achmet.' 

*  I  hope,  if  I  dream  at  all,  to  be  favoured  with  a  sweet  vision  of  my 
native  land,  and  return  in  slumber  to  the  fair  hills  of  Castile.' 

*  Is  your  country  then,  so  dear  to  you  ?'  asked  Achmet,  mournfully. 

*  My  country!'  said  Camilla,  her  lovely  eyes  suffusing  with  tears,  as 
the  thought  of  home  passed  over  her  mind — '  and  shall  I  never  behold 
your  orange-groves  again,  nor  hear  the  rush  of  your  mighty  streams,  but 
die  like  a  transplanted  flower  in  a  foreign  soil !' 

Such  scenes  as  these  were  of  daily  recurrence  during  the  time  that 
preparations  were  making  for  the  departure  of  Beatrice  and  Antonia ; 
sometimes  they  did  not  end  so  placably. 

'  It  is  I  that  am  the  slave,'  would  Achmet  say,  when  the  fair  Spaniard 
made  him  feel,  too  severely,  the  chains  that  bound  him — *  the  slave  of 
your  caprices,  Camilla.     Would  that  I  had  never  seen  you!' 
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'  Surely,  Achmet,  that  was  my  misfortune,  since  I  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  become  the  victim  of  the  lawless  traffic  in  women  that  prevails  in 
this  disgusting"  country.' 

'  By  Mahomet,  you  never  open  your  lips  but  with  the  design  of  saying 
something  vexatious.  Till  I  saw  you,  I  was  happy ;  but  you  have  made 
me  the  most  miserable  of  men  !  I  am  wretched  when  absent  from  you ; 
and  when  I  am  near  you,  your  whole  study  is  to  torment  me.* 

At  other  times  Achmet  would  sit  in  Camilla's  apartment,  listening  to 
her  guitar — his  whole  soul  entranced  in  the  pleasure  of  hearing  and 
seeing  her.  One  day,  when  he  was  thus  occupied,  Beatrice  and  Antonia 
entered,  to  bid  farewell,  as  all  things  were  ready  for  their  departure. 

When  they  offered  their  thanks  to  Achmet,  he  said,  '  Your  gratitude 
is  due  to  Camilla,  who,  when  she  might  have  used  her  boundless  in- 
fluence over  me  to  obtain  her  own  liberty,  preferred  making  you  happy.' 

*  Because  my  love  for  them  prevailed  over  every  selfish  consideration,' 
said  Camilla,  with  a  significant  glance. 

*  Ah,  Camilla,  I  understand  your  allusion.  Go  ;  you  are  free.  Re- 
turn to  Spain — that  beloved  country  which  you  prefer  to  Achmet.' 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke — Camilla  looked  up — their  eyes  met — 
they  both  burst  into  tears. 

*Ah!'  exclaimed  Beatrice,  *  you  love  one  another;  wherefore,  then, 
should  you  part  ?' 

The  pacha  threw  himself  at  Camilla's  feet. 

*  Light  of  my  eyes !  will  you  leave  me  ?' 

*  Achmet,  I  cannot  share  a  divided  heart.' 

'  I  swear  to  you,  by  Allah,  that  my  harem  shall  be  dismissed,  and  you 
shall  be  my  only  wife.* 

*  Ah,  Achmet,  there  is  another  thought,'  said  Camilla,  weeping ;  '  you 
are  a  follower  of  the  False  Prophet,  and  I  am  a  believer  in  the  only  faith 
whereby  we  may  have  eternal  life.' 

*  Camilla,  you  speak  dark  things,  and  hard  to  be  understood  ;  but  only 
promise  to  be  mine,  and  I  will  hear  you  patiently  on  these  matters  ;  and 
if  convinced,  I  will  not  cling  to  error.' 

It  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  Beatrice  and  Antonia  departed  for 
Spain  without  Camilla,  who  became  Achmet  Pacha's  bride  ;  and  who,  ere 
long,  had  the  happiness  of  informing  her  cousins,  by  letter  that  he  had 
become  a  secret  but  decided  proselyte  to  Christianity. 
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THE    TOMB    OF    THE    LOVERS. 

Lyons,  thoug-h  sometimes  frequented  by  the  invalid,  has  always  been 
the  resort  of  the  g-ay  and  the  affluent :  its  delicious  climate,  no  less  than 
the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery  of  its  neig-hbourhood,  invite  to  that 
pleasing-  dissipation  of  mind  which  may  be  considered  as  constituting; 
gfladness ;  and  as  the  place  has  always  been  distinguished  as  the  scene  of 
harmless  pleasure,  few  visit  it  but  such  as  can  enter  freely  into  its 
chastened  amusements. 

A  few  summers  since,  the  Count  and  Countess  Solenski  were  re- 
cog-nised  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  fashionable  world  at  Lyons  ;  they 
were  natives  of  Hungary,  had  moved  amongst  the  best  society  of  Paris 
and  Vienna,  and  to  a  polished  education  added  a  ready  wit  and  a  most 
amiable  poHteness  :  they  uniformly  acted  as  if  their  own  happiness  was 
immediately  derived  from  the  sight  of  happiness  in  others  ;  and  these 
good  qualities  were  the  more  remarkable  from  their  being"  enabled  fully 
to  indulge  in  them.  The  count  was  a  person  of  consequence  in  his  na- 
tive country,  had  been  an  ambassador  to  the  French  court  from  the 
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sovereigpn  of  Austria,  and,  what  some  might  consider  stiil  better,  he  was 
immensely  rich. 

On  the  north  of  Lyons  stands  a  venerable  but  c-apacious  chateau,  sur- 
rounded by  a  domain  of  considerable  extent  and  sing-ular  beauty.  The 
g-rounds  are  thrown  into  natural  inequalities  ;  and,  at  this  time,  were 
wild  uad  uncultivated — covered,  here  and  there,  with  lofty  trees,  and 
watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  artificial  ponds.  The  spires  of  the 
churches  of  Lyons  were  barely  visible  from  the  more  elevated  parts  of 
the  domam,  and  in  the  recess  of  a  neig-hbourmg*  wood  stood  a  sombre 
and  quiet  convent,  from  which  the  nuns  had  been  driven  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution. 

The  chateau  itself,  independent  of  the  domain,  had  nothing-  to  recom- 
mend it  except  its  convenience  :  it  was  spacious  ;  the  rooms  were  large, 
and  aflforded  accommodation  to  a  numerous  retinue.  These  were  ad- 
vantages which  the  count  could  not  find  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  accordingly,  he  became  the  purchaser  of  the  chateau.  Once  a  week 
he  saw  company  :  marquees  were  erected  on  the  green  sward  before  the 
door ;  and  these  artificial  saloons  were  always  hung  with  a  gay  and  de- 
lightful profusion  of  flowers.  The  taste  of  the  count  and  countess  was 
not  less  remarkable  than  the  splendour  of  their  entertainments,  and 
though  the  company  was  always  select,  it  was  uniformly  numerous. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  count  and  his  lady  were  great  favourites 
among  the  fashionable  people  of  Lyons,  and  their  regret  was  conse- 
quently the  more  sincere  and  acute  when  they  learned  that  the  count  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  the  court  of  his  sovereign.  Before  his  departure, 
however,  he  resolved  on  giving  a  fete  more  magnificent  than  any  which 
had  hitherto  characterised  his  entertainments.  On  the  appointed  day 
the  good  people  of  Lyons  were  in  motion.  It  was  quite  a  holiday  with 
them  ;  the  grounds  v/ere  thrown  open  for  their  amusement  and  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  the  cards  of  the  hospitable  host  and  hostess  lay  on  tables 
which  had  not  been  previously  honoured  with  such  visitants. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  the  chateau  was  all  life  and  bustle  : 
the  company,  joyous  and  animated,  had  already  arrived;  and,  under  the 
excitation  of  the  moment,  the  ladies  looked  more  than  usually  lovely,  and 
the  gentlemen  were,  as  Frenchmen  always  are,  polite  and  attentive. 
Amidst  the  beauties  who  enlivened,  with  their  presence,  the  gladsome 
scene,  none  more  deservedly  attracted  so  much  homage  as  Madame 
Palowski.  She  had  just  attained  that  age  which  gives  maturity  to  female 
charms  :  her  cheek  glowed  with  the  ripe,  rich  flush  of  perfect  beauty  ; 
and  her  figure  had  attained  its  most  bewitching  roundness.  Tall,  but 
elegantly  proportioned,  her  dress  admirably  adjusted  to  the  display  of 
her  person.     It  had  the  double  advantage  of  being  splendid  and  suitable, 

-  as  she  moved  along 

*  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  beaven  in  ber  eye. 
Id  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.' 
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She  was  accompanied  by  her  husband,  a  young-  man  in  the  prime  of 
hfe,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  German  hussars,  to  which  corps  he 
appeared  to  belong*.  They  had  not  been  long*  at  Lyons,  but,  short  as  the 
period  had  been,  they  excited  considerable  curiosity  :  they  appeared  to  be 
uncommonly  eag-er  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  had  splendid  equipag-es, 
abundance  of  money,  and  had  the  ease  and  g-race  of  persons  accustomed 
to  the  best  society.  As  their  manners  were  agreeable,  and  their  ap- 
pearance something"  more  than  respectable,  they  had  but  httle  difficulty 
in  obtaining-  ingress  into  the  beau-monde  at  Lyons.  Their  real  station 
in  life,  however,  they  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  divulg-e  ;  and,  amidst  scenes 
of  the  g-reatest  g-aiety,  they  betrayed  an  occasional  melancholy,  which 
served  to  g-ive  an  increased  interest  to  the  mystery  in  which  they  had  in- 
volved themselves.  The  lady  could  not  help  heaving-  an  involuntary  sig-h 
even  when  eng-ag-ed  in  the  cheering-  dance ;  and  her  husband  was  subject 
to  fits  of  abstraction,  which  seemed  to  g-ive  him,  when  detected,  consi- 
derable pain.  Their  conduct  towards  each  other  was  of  the  most  tender 
and  affectionate  kind  :  they  spoke  to  each  other  in  a  melancholy  and 
subdued  tone,  and  they  were  miserable  if  separated,  were  it  only  a  few 
minutes.  In  their  eyes,  when  they  looked  at  each  other,  was  a  softened 
expression,  which  never  failed  to  elicit  from  both  a  deep  sig'h,  in  spite  of 
their  efforts  to  suppress  it. 

The  sentimental  pitied  them ;  the  censorious  shook  their  heads  doubt- 
ing-ly ;  and  the  g-ood  contented  themselves  with  a  hope  that  being-s  so  ac- 
complished and  beautiful  had  not  committed  any  indiscretion  that  mig-ht 
compromise  their  future  happiness.  The  mystery,  however,  which  they 
threw  around  them  irritated  the  curiosity  of  all,  and  althoug-h  none 
could  penetrate  it,  their  society  was  courted  by  persons  of  fashion  in  the 
hope  of  being-  the  first  to  unravel  a  riddle  which  had  perplexed  so  many. 

It  was  not,  however,  with  so  unworthy  a  view  that  the  Count  Solenski 
had  invited  them  on  the  present  occasion  to  his  chateau.  For  the  g-en- 
tleman  he  had  conceived  a  real  esteem,  and  his  lady's  presence  could 
not  but  prove  attractive  to  his  fete.  During  the  day  the  young-  hussar 
appeared  unusually  happy;  he  laboured,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  make 
himself  ag-reeable,  and  more  than  once  rallied  his  beautiful  wife  on  the 
sombre  cast  of  her  countenance.  Her  constant  reply  was,  '  Frederick, 
love,  I  am  g-lad  to  see  you  so  joyously  inclined;  and  I  assure  you  the 
pleasure  it  g-ives  me  disqualifies  me,  in  some  measure,  for  taking-  part 
in  it.* 

The  revels  were  prolong-ed  throug-hout  the  nig-ht ;  and  the  dance  was 
kept  up  to  an  advanced  hour  in  the  morning-.  Madame  Palowski  was 
engag-ed  in  a  quadrille,  and,  on  evincing-  some  fatig-ue,  her  attentive  and 
watchful  husband  proffered  her  some  wine  and  water  in  a  silver  g-oblet. 
She  raised  it  eag-erly  to  her  head,  but  instantly  withdrew  it  from  her  lips 
with  an  expression  of  ill-suppressed  horror ;  and,  at  the  moment,  her 
eyes  encountered  those  of  the  young-  hussar.     He  stood  fixed  to  the  spot. 
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a  picture  of  the  deepest  anguish,  and  looked,  imploringly,  towards  his 
lovely  wife.  She  appeared  perfectly  to  understand  him,  and  once  more 
attempted  to  taste  the  goblet;  but  the  effort  seemed  to  increase  her  pain  : 
the  pupils  of  her  eyes  expanded,  her  aspect  was  wild  and  frenzied,  and,  a 
servant  having  relieved  her  of  the  cup,  she  seized,  with  apparent  impa- 
tience, the  arm  of  her  husband,  and  both  instantly  left  the  saloon. 

The  conduct  of  the  beautiful  stranger  did  not  escape  the  company,  and 
all  awaited  her  return  with  considerable  anxiety ;  but  an  hour  elapsed 
and  she  did  not  make  her  appearance,  and  this  unaccountable  absence 
created  some  alarm.  The  count  sent  his  servants  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
the  delay ;  but  they  returned  without  having  been  able  to  discover  the 
retreat  of  the  mysterious  strangers.  They  had  searched  every  room  in 
the  house,  but  without  success,  and  had  fruitlessly  extended  their  inquiries 
into  the  gardens  and  adjoining  shrubberies.  The  countess  hinted  that 
they  had,  perhaps,  departed  for  Lyons  ;  but  this  supposition,  not  very 
creditable  to  their  politeness,  was  negatived  by  the  fact  that  their  car- 
riage was  still  amongst  the  others  in  waiting. 

It  was  now  clear  day-light :  the  morning  sun,  in  the  orient  brilliancy 
of  the  southern  sky,  shed  its  effulgence  upon  the  earth,  apparently  not 
less  joyous  than  the  well-pleased  guests  of  the  Count  Solenski.  The 
bracing  clearness  of  the  air  tempted  them  into  the  domain,  and  all  gladly 
embraced  the  proposal  of  the  happy  countess  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
loving  fugitives,  who,  she  thought,  had  indulged  in  a  short  walk,  in  the  hope 
of  dissipating  the  slight  illness  under  which  Madame  Palowski  appeared  to 
suffer. 

The  domain  now  echoed  with  the  shouts  of  gladness  as  the  party  kept 
calUng  out,  with  all  the  gaiety  of  joyous  hearts,  to  each  other,  but  their 
mirth  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  abrupt  and  piercing  scream  from  a 
young  lady  who  had  distinguished  herself  by  her  vivacity  during  the 
morning.  Her  companions  quickly  hastened  to  the  spot  where  she  stood ; 
and  the  cause  of  her  alarm  was  soon  made  manifest.  At  the  foot  of  a 
large  and  umbrageous  tree,  a  short  distance  apart,  lay  the  bodies,  appa- 
rently hfeless,  of  the  youthful  strangers,  and  the  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion, a  pair  of  elegant  pistols,  were  placed  beside  them,  in  the  exact  position 
into  which  they  fell  from  their  suicidal  hands.  Madame  Palowski's  fair 
form,  beautiful  even  in  death,  but  too  plainly  told  that  she  was  no  more ; 
her  face,  upturned,  had  assumed  the  sallow  hue  which  succeeds  the  ex- 
tinction of  life,  and  appeared,  in  its  sorrowful  expression,  as  if  the  shadows 
of  the  grave  had  already  passed  over  it.  Her  husband  lay  on  his  face, 
and  when  raised  by  the  humane  count,  his  wounds  seemed  to  bleed  afresh  : 
it  was  even  thought  that  he  breathed,  and  a  surgeon  being  amongst  the 
party,  recommended  his  being  forthwith  removed  to  the  chateau.  The 
body  of  his  lady  was  also  conveyed  thither,  but  as  her  spirit  had  flown, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  recall,  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  was  exclu- 
sively directed   to  Monsieur  Palowski.     The  wound,  on  being  examined. 
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did  not  appear  to  be  exactly  mortal,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  un- 
fortunate patient  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  animation  :  his  breathing" 
gradually  grew  stronger,  and  in  an  hour  some  hopes  were  entertained  of 
his  recovery.     The  count  was  peculiarly  solicitous  for  his  life. 

This  melancholy  catastrophe  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  morning,  but  as  the  parties  retired,  they  employed  themselves  in  con- 
jectures respecting  the  cause  or  motive  of  the  dreadful  spectacle  which 
they  had  witnessed.  The  talents  which  the  youthful  strangers  had 
evinced  during  their  short  sojourn  at  Lyons  had  created  some  envy ;  the 
ladies  were  chagrined  at  hearing  Madame  Palowski's  playing  and  singing 
commended  with  such  enthusiasm  by  the  gentlemen,  and,  although  she 
did  so,  uniformly,  without  aiming  at  display,  she  unintentionally  provoked 
the  envy  of  many.  These  now  eagerly  pressed  forward  with  uncharitable 
surmises  ;  they  hinted  that  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  the  young 
hussar  was  not  the  most  creditable  ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  she 
was  the  occasion  of  the  dreadful  resolution  which,  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, had  been  carried  into  effect,  they  loudly  reprobated  her  selfishness 
in  having  persuaded  her  gay  and  gallant  lover  to  sacrifice  himself. 

The  sentimental,  the  romantic,  and  the  disciples  of  Rousseau,  however, 
regarded  the  event-  with  feelings  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  They 
sympathised  w;th  the  lady — they  pitied  the  lover ;  and  their  fancies 
imagined  a  thousand  apologies  for  an  act  which  the  sober  and  the  good  had 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  unjustifiable.  The  mystery  which  still  hung 
round  the  stranger  served  to  irritate  still  further  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,  and  the  sensation  which  the  occurrence  excited,  continued,  with- 
out diminution,  for  two  or  three  weeks.  None  seemed  inclined  to  accuse 
the  young  Hungarian  of  criminality. 

In  the  mean  time  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  had  produced  the  most  happy 
efifect  on  the  unfortunate  patient.  Time  and  care,  it  was  thought,  could 
not  fail  to  restore  Monsieur  Palowski  to  health  and  society  ;  and  the  count 
Solenski  and  his  lady  felt  such  an  increased  interest  in  his  welfare,  that 
their  stay  at  the  chateau  was  purposely  prolonged,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  witness  his  perfect  recovery. 

The  unhappy  man  was  not  insensible  to  their  kindness  ;  his  emotion  in 
their  presence  sprung  evidently  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude ; 
but  the  assurance  of  the  surgeon,  that  his  case  had  assumed  an  appearance 
of  convalescence,  did  not  seem  to  communicate  to  him  any  considerable 
degree  of  pleasure.  He  heaved  a  deep  sigh  at  the  intelligence,  his  eye 
became  moistened,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  left  alone,  the  better  to 
indulge  in  that  melancholy  which  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

One  evening  he  appeared  more  than  usually  tranquil ;  and  the  window- 
curtains  were  withdrawn  sufficiently  to  permit  his  having  full  view  of  those 
orient  streaks  which  precede  a  setting  sun.  The  sight  of  the  summer 
sky  appeared  to  give    him  no    common   pleasure,    and   while   in  this 
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happy  mood  the  count  entered  the  chamber.  He  approached  the  invalid 
with  extended  hand,  and,  in  a  tone  tremulous  with  afFection,he  expressed  the 
delig-ht  he  felt  at  seeing-  him  apparently  so  well :  '  I  would  willingly,'  he 
said,  '  stop  until  you  should  be  perfectly  recovered,  but  the  king",  my 
master,  will  not  permit  my  further  absence ;  I  leave  the  chateau  to-morrow ; 
but  a  servant,  in  whom  1  place  confidence,  will  stop  to  watch  over  you, 
and  perhaps,  when  your  health  permits,  you  would  honor  me  with  an  assur- 
ance of  perfect  recovery,  under  your  own  hand  ?  Can  I  render  you  any 
service  in  Vienna  ?  ' 

'  Unfortunately  none,'  replied  the  invalid,  and  he  pressed  the  count's 
hands  between  his ;  *  friendship,  even  as  noble  and  disinterested  as 
yours,  can  render  me  no  further  service.' 

'  Come,  come,  my  friend,'  said  the  count,  '  you  must  not  g-ive  way 
to  melancholy — it  is  a  dangerous  indulgence  which  you  permit  yourself: 
the  past  cannot  be  recalled  ;  and,  although  your  lady  merited  all  your 
affection,  you  must  not  consider  the  world  unworthy  of  your  presence, 
because,  unfortunately,  she  is  absent.' 

'  You  are  good,  very  good,  dear  count,'  said  Monsieur  Palowski,  *  but 
you  are  necessarily  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  our  case.* 

'  Nor  do  I,'  interrupted  the  count,  *  seek  to  know  more  about  it  than 
you  may  choose  to  communicate  ;  I  would  willingly  be  pi  service  to  you, 
in  mitigating  those  sorrov/s  which  appear  to  have  fallen  somewhat  numer- 
ously on  you  :  if  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
enable  me  to  do  this,  most  assuredly  I  desire  it  ;  but  if  not,  your  want  of 
confidence  in  this  particular  shall  give  me  no  pain.' 

'  There  is  no  circumstance  of  my  life,  my  dear  count,'  said  the  invalid, 
'  which  I  am  anxious  to  conceal  from  you ;  but  your  humanity  can  do  no 
more  for  me :  I  feel  that  the  hand  of  death  is  on  me,  and  it  is  a  convic- 
tion that  I  cannot  again  enter  the  world,  which  to  me  has  been  full  of 
sorrows,  that  has  given  me  such  an  unusual  flow  of  happiness  this  even- 
ing. My  spirit  shall  shortly  join  hers  that  has  preceded  it ;  but  before  I 
descend  into  the  tomb,  after  a  manner  which  the  good  may  censure,  I 
would  willingly  convince  you  that  your  friendship  has  not  been  bestowed 
upon  a  mere  charlatan — on  a  man  entirely  unworthy  your  regard.  I 
can  do  this  in  a  very  few  words,  if  you  relieve  yourself  from  the  fatigue  of 
standing  ;'  and  he  pointed  to  a  chair  immediately  opposite  the  bed.  There 
was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner  which  induced  the  count  to  consent  to  his 
implied  request ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  curiosity  which  he  naturally  felt 
to  know  the  history  of  a  pair  so  lovely  and  so  mysterious,  he  had  an  in- 
distinct notion  that  he  could  be  of  some  service  in  disabusing  tlfb 
stranger's  mind  of  some  strange  notions  which  evidently  possessed  it. 

*  My  story,'  said  the  invalid,  as  the  count  sat  down  '  though  full  of 
misery,  is  devoid  of  romantic  events :  I  have  not  to  complain  of  disap- 
pointed love  or  false  friends^     1  cannot  impugn  human  nature — I  dare 
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not  accuse  Providence ;  and  yet  the  circumstances  of  my  case,  thoug-h 
cruel,  melancholy,  are  attributable  neither  to  individual  indiscretion,  nor 
to  the  misconduct  of  others. 

*  I  was  born  in  that  country  which  has  had  the  honour  of  being-  the 
place  of  your  birth  ;  and,  being-  a  young-er  brother,  I  entered  the  army  at 
an  early  ag-e,  and  revelled  in  all  the  g-aiety  of  a  soldier — happy  and 
thoug'htless — until  six  months  since.  At  that  period  the  reg-iment  to 
which  I  was  attached  entered  Weimar.  The  grand  duke  frequently  in- 
vited our  officers  to  his  court,  and  it  was  at  a  ball,  g-iven  by  his  duchess, 
that  I  first  met  Bertha  :  you  will  pardon  this  emotion — the  name  of  her 
I  have  lost,  and  long-  to  follow,  recalls  to  my  mind  associations  of  so 
conflicting-  a  nature,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  oug-ht  to  curse  or  bless, 
on  her  account,  the  nig-ht  on  which  we  first  met.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  she  was  young-,  beautiful,  and  accomplished.  To  see  her  was  to  love 
her ;  we  danced  tog-ether ;  I  was  permitted  to  visit  her;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  our  two  hearts  seemed  to  beat  only  with  one  pulse.  Our  tastes 
were  similar  ;  our  affection  was  reciprocal ;  and  thoug-h  my  only  fortune 
was  a  stout  heart  and  a  g-ood  sword,  her  g-uardian — for  she  was  an  or- 
phan— did  not  threaten  to  oppose  any  formidable  obstacle  to  our  union.    ' 

'  My  brother  officers  pronounced  me  a  most  fortunate  fellow — I  enter- 
tained the  same  opinion  ;  but  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that 
her  portion,  which  was  ample,  weig-hed  with  me  not  a  feather,  compared 
with  the  perfections  of  the  lady  herself.  There  were,  among-st  my  pre- 
tended friends,  those  who  envied  me,  but  our  mutual  fondness  kept  all 
aspirants  for  the  lady's  favour  at  a  distance.  She  was  a  strang-er  to  the 
arts  of  coquetry  ;  her  soul  was  all  sincerity ;  and  her  mind,  somewhat 
ting-ed  with  the  poetry  of  romance,  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being-  wooed 
when  she  had  already  recognised  a  lover. 

'  My  time  now  passed  on  in  a  kind  of  tumultuous  happiness  ;  the  day 
of  marriag-e  had  been  appointed,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  chide  the  tardy 
hours.  Every  moment,  not  spent  in  the  discharg-e  of  my  military  du- 
ties, was  devoted  to  Bertha :  we  walked  tog-ether,  sang-  tog-ether,  and 
read  tog-ether.  Our  mutual  felicity  was  calculated  to  put  to  shame  those 
sag-es  who  deny  the  possibility  of  continued  temporal  happiness,  when 
an  occurrence,  against  which  we  could  not  guard,  because  we  could  not 
anticipate  it,  put  a  period  to  our  dreams  of  lasting  bliss. 

'Amongst  the  tokens  of  affection  given  me,  on  my  leaving  home,  was  a 
little  dog,  remarkably  vivacious  and  intelligent :  he  was  the  gift  of  an  only 
and  beloved  sister,  and,  for  her  sake,  I  cherished  the  little  Pompey  with 
great  care  :  the  animal,  itself,  created  an  interest  in  me  :  he  was  attached 
to  his  master ;  was  full  of  playful  tricks  ;  and  served  to  amuse  many  an  un- 
occupied half  hour.  In  all  my  walks  he  accompanied  me,  and  was  quite  as 
frequent  as  myself  in  his  visits  to  Bertha.  His  playful  agility  had  frequently 
,^mused  her;  and  she  invariably  welcomed  him  by  gently  caressmg  him  with 
her  hand.     One  morning  he  appeared  to  be  unusually  sullen  ;  his  eye  had 
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lost  its  animation  ;  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  me.  I  roused  htm, 
however,  and  he  followed  me  to  the  house  of  my  mistress  :  she  was  not 
in  the  drawing*  room  on  our  arrival,  but  she  entered  soon  after,  and,  as 
she  was  wont,  patted  Pompey.  For  the  first  time  he  received  her  favoar 
with  displeasure,  and  when  she  playfully,  by  way  of  punishing-  him  for 
his  ill-humour,  patted  him  with  gentle  violence  on  the  head,  he  suddenly 
turned  upon  her  and  snapped  at  her  fing-ers.  She  screamed  violently  : 
her  cheek  became  as  pale  as  death,  and,  at  the  sight  of  blood  upon  her 
hand,  her  usual  fortitude  forsook  her,  and  she  sank  upon  the  sofa. 

'  The  destruction  of  Pompey  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant :  I  was 
myself  his  enraged  executioner  ;  and,  on  my  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
I  was  pleased  to  find  Bertha  recovered  from  her  swoon.  The  wound  was 
trifling :  it  had  already  ceased  to  bleed,  and  she  then  affected  to  vhiiilc 
nothing  of  it.  Indeed,  she  felt  angry  at  the  summary  punishment  I  had 
inflicted  on  her  little  favourite. 

*  On  my  visiting  her  the  following  day,  I  was  pained  to  find  that  she 
looked  feverish  and  agitated.  She  motioned,  on  my  entrance,  her  maid 
to  leave  her,  and  then,  approaching  me  with  a  look  sadly  serious,  she 
said,  "Frederick,  I  thought  you  stopped  away  to-day  beyond  your  usual 
hour." 

*  "  It  is  not  yet  twelve,"  said  I. 

'  "  True,  but  I  have  been  unhappy — ' 

*  "  Unhappy  !"  I  interrupted. 

*  "  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  I  have  been  with  my  physician,  and 
learned,  from  his  hps,  that  the  delightful  dream  of  happiness  in  which 
we  have  so  fondly  indulged  must  now  terminate." 

*  "  You  surprise  me  !     Pray,  Bertha,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

*  "This,*'  she  replied,  holding  her  taper  finger,  slightly  lacerated,  "  is 
a  barrier  to  our  hopes.  Pompey  was  rabid  when  he  inflicted  this 
wound." 

'  I  involuntarily  shrunk  back  :  my  ideas  became  confused,  and  an  ap- 
prehension of  evil,  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  rushed  upon  me.  My 
agitation,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  the  very  worst  effect  upon  Bertha ;  and 
when  I  became  sensible  of  this,  which  was  very  quickly,  I  endeavoured 
to  rally,  and  affected  to  treat  very  lightly  the  cause  of  her  alarm.  She 
heard  me  with  a  resigned  composure,  which  showed  that  her  mind  was 
made  up  for  the  worst ;  and  when  I  had  concluded,  she  detailed  very  mi- 
nutely the  nature  of  her  interview  with  the  physician.  Unfortunately, 
though  an  able  man  in  his  profession,  the  doctor  was  totally  devoid  of 
discretion.  Indulging  in  his  habits  of  garrulity,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  banish  all  apprehension  from  the  mind  of  his  patient,  he  entered 
fully  into  the  history  of  the  malady,  the  incipient  symptoms  which  ac- 
company it  in  dogs,  and  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  expel  the  virus 
when  it  enters  into  the  human  system,  through  the  means  of  a  wound. 
He  assured  her  that  her  application  had  been  made  at  too  late  an  hour 
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for  him  to  resort  to  any  counteracting-  remedies,  and  he  concluded,  with 
a  thoug-htless  inhumanity,  by  saying  that  her  case  was  extremely  dis- 
tressing :  she  mig-ht  escape ;  but  still  she  could  not  be  certain  that  the 
malady  mig-ht  not  seize  on  her  to-morrow  or  next  day — that  day  week 
or  that  day  twelvemonths — all  was  uncertainty. 

'  The  indig-nation  which  the  conduct  of  this  professessional  pedant  ex- 
cited, served  to  arouse  me  from  the  stupor  into  which  the  poorg-irl's  first 
declaration  had  thrown  me.  I  g-ave  way  to  an  honest  fit  of  indig-nation  ; 
seizing-  Bertha  in  my  arms,  as  she  stood  the  picture  of  melancholy  before 
me,  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart.  A  flood  of  tears  came  to  our  mutual  re- 
lief ;  and,  after  a  momentary  silence,  I  said,  "  the  wretch  has  imposed 
his  ig-norance  on  you  for  professional  skill ;  the  dog-  was  not  rabid — he 
was  only  sulky  ;  and,  for  my  sake — for  your  own  sake — think  no  more  of 
the  doctor's  horrid  surmises  ;  dwell  upon  the  future — think  of  our  ap- 
proaching- nuptials,  and  let  us  not  embitter  our  happiness  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  what  can  never  take  place." 

*  *' AlasI^Frederick,"  she  replied,  turning-  on  me  her  mild  expressive  eyes, 
now  suffused  with  tears,  "  the  good  doctor,  against  whom  you  appear  so 
ang-ry,  was  but  too  candid.  I  feel  that  he  told  me  but  too  much  truth ; 
for  I  cannot  reUeve  myself  from  a  conviction  that  the  animal  has  trans- 
ferred the  virus  of  the  malady  from  his  veins  to  mine." 

*  She  could  no  more  ;  her  breast  heaved  violently,  and  with  a  softened 
confidence,  which  filled  me  with  a  strang-e  happiness  at  the  moment,  she 
sank  upon  my  breast ;  I  g-ently  aroused  her,  and  using-  the  freedom  which 
her  love  allowed  me,  I  implanted  a  fervent  kiss  upon  her  polished  fore- 
head.' 

*  "  Frederick,'^  she  said,  diseng-aging-  herself  from  my  arms  with  in- 
tense emotion,  accompanied  by  a  look  of  alarming  wildness,  "  I  have  a 
fearful  prescience  of  coming  misery,  I  admit  your  love — oh  !  just  heaven, 
bear  witness  how  I  prize  your  affection — and  would  return  it  tenfold, 
but  I  must  not  make  the  man  dearest  to  my  heart  unhappy,  because  I  am 
doomed  to  be  miserable.  You  must  forget  me — leave  me — never  inquire 
after  my  fate,  and  think  no  more  of  Bertha !  " 

*  "  Heaven  forbid  !  '^  exclaimed  1,  seizing  her  agitated  hand. 

'  "  Heaven,"  she  said,  solemnly  repeating  my  words,  "  will  not  forbid: 
the  miserable  Bertha  can  never  be  the  wife  of  Frederick  Palowski."  ' 

*  *'  And  why  not.  Bertha  ?  " 

'  "  Because,"  she  replied,  "I  can  never  consent  to  appear  hateful  in 
your  eyes." 

*  "  Hateful  in  my  eyes  !  "  ' 

'  "  When,"  she  continued  with  great  emotion,  regardless  of  my  excla- 
mation, "  the  fell  disease  shall  revel  in  my  veins,  and  these  features  which 
you  have  flatteringly  commended,  shall  be  distorted  into  all  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  worst  insanity — my  memory  gone — my  intellect  inane — my 
soul  maddened   into  the  vilest  rage  ;  and  the  whole  v/oman  a  thing  of 
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ferocious  violence.      Oh,  God  !"   she  cried,    with   piteous   vehemence, 
"  would  Frederick  then  love — then  caress  his  Bertha !  " 

*  "  He  would  !  he  would  !  "  I  exclaimed,  seizing-  that  form  in  my  arms 
which  seemed  to  tremble  under  the  effect  of  her  own  imag-ining-s  :  "  even 
then  you  would  be  dear,  doubly  dear  to  me.  It  would  be  happiness  to  be 
allowed  to  mitigate  the  evil,  to  watch  over  you,  even  in  death — to  die 
beside  you  !  but  this  is  all  folly  !  your  apprehensions  are  g-roundless — 
come,  come,  forego  these  ideas  of  improbable  misery,  and  let  us  be 
happy." 

'  "  Alas  !  "  she  said,  **  I  cannot  foreg-o  these  ideas  ;  they  have  become, 
as  it  were,  part  of  my  being- ;  and  I  shudder  at  the  mere  probability  of  an 
event  which  I  obtest  heaven  to  avert,  and  if  it  should  occur" — 

'  "  If  it  should,"  I  interrupted,  "  we  can  die  together  :  think  not. 
Bertha,  that  I  could  survive  you." 

'  "  Say  you  so,  Frederick,"  she  said  eagerly,  and  fixing  her  eyes  vividly 
on  me,  with  an  expression  of  deep  suspense,  she  continued  earnestly, 
"then  you  would  not  suffer  your  Bertha  to  endure  the  agony  of  the 
worst  malady — you  would  not  permit  her  to  become  a  thing  of  vulgar 
pity — a  soulless,  senseless  thing  of  rage — you  would  save  her  from  the 
torture  of  the  foul  disease — you  would  anticipate  the  hand  of  death  ?" 

*  "Willingly,"  I  cried,  "  I  should  then  die  happy." 

'  "  You  swear  it !"  she  said,  her  agile  form  trembling  with  a  frightful 
emotion. 

*  "  I  swear  \"  was  my  solemn  reply. 

'  "  Then,"  said  she,  her  eyes  turned  to  heaven,  and  her  hands  clasped 
tegether,  "  I  am  once  more  happy.'' 

Here  her  guardian  was  announced  :  he  came  to  inform  us  that  the 
necessary  preparations  for  our  nuptials  had  been  made,  and  that,  if  we 
were  agreeable,  the  ceremony  should  take  place  on  the  ensuing  day, 
rather  than  on  the  one  first  appointed. 

'  "  I  long  to  see  you  both  happy,"  said  the  good  old  man,  "  and  as  I 
must  leave  Weimar  on  Monday  next,  for  a  week  or  two,  I  would  gladly 
see  the  silken  knot  tied  before  my  departure." 

'  Bertha  was  silent,  and  I  wilhngly  assented.  I  then  took  my  leave, 
and  spent,  you  may  be  assured,  a  most  miserable  evening.  The  night 
was  to  me  a  sleepless  one,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  extremely  vague  and 
feverish,  I  prepared  next  morning  for  my  union  with  the  best  and  loveliest 
of  women. 

*  On  my  arrival  at  the  house,  I  found  her  prepared  for  my  coming  ; 
never  did  she  look  more  lovely  :  the  anguish  of  the  preceding  day  had 
left  a  tinge  of  melancholy  on  her  cheeks,  not  unbecoming  the  timidity  of 
a  bride,  and  I  had  not  been  three  minutes  in  her  society,  w^hen  I  felt 
myself  once  more  joyous  and  happy.  The  subject  which  had  made  us 
miserable  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  our  minds,  and  we  set  out,  in 
apparent  gladness,  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria.     As  we  approached 
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the  altar.  Bertha  whispered  in  my  ear,  **  Frederick,  remember  your  pro- 
mise of  yesterday." 

*  Her  words  startled  me,  but  I  quickly  forg-ot  them,  and  soon  relapsed 
into  the  fehcity  of  the  occasion.  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  the  details 
of  our  wedding-  festival.  Our  numerous  friends  were  happy  ;  amd  during' 
the  first  week  of  our  union  nothing*  occurred  to  remind  me  of  the  wound 
on  Bertha's  hand.  She  seemed  to  reg-ain  the  wonted  tranquillity  of  her 
mind ;  and  even  hinted  that  her  physician  mig-ht  have  been  mistaken.  I 
hailed  this  symptom  of  returning-  composure  with  delig-ht,  and  did  all  in 
my  power  to  promote  it ;  but,  alas  !  Providence  had  ordered  it  other- 
wise :  an  incipient  hydrophobia  was  then  burning-  throug-h  her  veins. 
One  evening-,  while  we  were  walking-  in  the  g-arden  attached  to  her 
g-uardian's  house,  she  expressed  a  desire  to  have  something-  to  drink.  A 
servant  v/as  summoned  and  desired  to  fetch  a  g-lass  of  water  ;  she  raised 
it  eag-erly  to  her  head,  and  as  quickly  withdrew  it :  a  second  effort  was 
more  successful ;  but  she  appeared  to  drink  with  difficulty.  On  handing- 
the  ^lass  to  the  servant,  she  turned  to  me  with  looks  of  the  utmost 
alarm  :  she  was  pallid  and  ag-itated ;  and,  having  spoken  to  her  a  hur- 
ried word  of  comfort,  I  sent  for  a  physician.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
humanity  and  professional  experience.  His  skill  then  averted  the 
threatened  dang-er,  and,  in  private,  he  assured  me  that  a  second  attack 
would  undoubtedly  prove  fatal.  To  avoid  it  he  recommended  the  dissipa- 
tion of  travel. 

'  I  lost  no  time  in  carrying-  his  advice  into  execution :  Bertha,  having* 
taken  her  resolution,  was  perfectly  resig-ned,  and,  lest  the  fatal  event 
which  we  so  much  dreaded  should  come  to  pass,  we  ag-reed  to  obtrude  as 
little  as  possible  of  our  private  history  on  those  with  whom  we  should  as- 
sociate. We  flattered  ourselves  that  we  derived  a  certain  happiness  from 
the  supposition  that  none  should  hereafter,  if  our  deaths  .were  premature, 
be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  our  case. 

*  The  tour  of  Germany  was  soon  made,  and  we  were  about  to  penetrate 
farther  into  France  when  we  were  so  ag-reeably  detained  by  the  social  at- 
tractions of  Lyons.  Since  our  arrival  here  you  know  our  history  :  our 
minds  were  constantly  the  abode,  at  the  same  time,  of  happiness  and 
misery :  our  mutual  affection,  which  every  day  served  to  strengthen, 
was  a  source  of  increasing-  delig-ht,  but  the  rising-  joy  was  constantly 
being-  dashed  by  the  apprehension,  in  spite  of  the  strong-  hope  to  the  con- 
trary, of  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  Notwithstanding-  the  dissipation  of 
mind  which  I  experienced  subsequent  to  my  marriag-e,  I  had  all  the  time 
more  than  a  vag-ue  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  my  promise  to  Bertha. 
My  religious  principles,  though  never  fixed,  were  still  strong-  enough  to 
persuade  me  from  so  rash  a  deed ;  but  then  could  I  bear  to  see  my  wife 
in  the  agonies  attendant  on  a  paroxysm  of  madness  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  dare  I  become  a  murderer  ?  Should  I  become  guilty  of  self- 
slaughter  ?     These  were  awful  considerations ;   and,  unable  to   satisfy 
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myself  respecting  the  line  of  conduct  I  oug-ht  to  pursue,  I  gladly  escaped 
from  myself  amidst  the  amusements  of  Lyons. 

'  Bertha's  health  was  unusually  good  until  the  morning  of  the  fete 
given  by  you  and  the  countess.  She  then,  for  the  first  time  since  our 
departure  from  Weimar,  complained  of  thirst  and  of  her  aversion  at  the 
same  time  for  water.  I  affected  to  speak  of  it  lightly,  and  urged  her  to 
prepare  for  the  fete.  She  yielded  compliance  to  my  wishes,  but  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  our  glass  had  run,  although,  in  fact,  I  hardly  permitted 
myself  to  think  at  all  about  it.  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  banish 
obtrusive  thoughts,  and  to  the  anguish  of  my  mind,  rather  than  to  the 
gaiety  of  my  heart,  have  you  been  indebted  for  my  endeavours  to  please 
on  this  occasion. 

*  You  know,'  continued  °the  narrator,  almost  exhausted,  *  the  remain- 
der.,.,  When  Bertha  rejected  the  wine  and  water,  I  knew  that  the  disease 
had  fastened  irrevocably  on  her,  and,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  will- 
ingly complied  with  her  request  to  leave  the  saloon.  On  passing  our 
coach  she  drew  from  under  one  of  the  seats  a  case  of  pistols,  and  then 
led  me  to  the  remote  spot  where  you  found  us.  "  Frederick,"  she  said, 
"  the  time  is  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise." 

*  I  started  ;  my  brain  was  all  confusion,  and  I  felt  unable  to  make  the 
least  exertion.  My  vague  sense  of  religion  would  not  let  me  steep  my 
hands  in  human  blood — the  blood  of  her  I  loved  with  so  much  intensity, 
and  yet  I  could  not  consent  to  see  her  live  a  thing  of  pity — the  victim  of 
an  horrible  agony.  She  marked  my  irresolution,  and  said,  kindly, 
"  Frederick,  you  are  right,  I  did  wrong  to  exact  such  a  promise  from 
you,  and  now  absolve  you  from  its  obligation.     Adieu  for  ever." 

'  I  rushed  forward  with  extended  arms  ;  but  I  was  too  late,  she  aimed 
the  pistol  but  too  accurately  for  her  heart,  and  she  fell  without  a  groan. 

*  In  the  madness  of  the  moment  I  regarded  her  last  words  as  full  of 
reproach  ;  and,  in  the  paroxysm  of  feeling,  did  that  for  which  heaven,  I 
trust,  will  pardon  me — I  discharged  the  contents  of  the  other  pistol  into 
my  right  temple.  I  wonder  it  was  not  fatal — but  I  recollect  nothing  fur- 
ther until  I  found  myself  in  this  chamber.' 

He  now  sank  exhausted  on  his  pillow  ;"and  the  count,  seeing  that  he 
was  extremely  weak,  merely  expressed  his  sympathy  in  his  misfortunes  in 
very  unequivocal  terras,  and  withdrew  for  the  night.  Next  morning  the 
patient  was  somewhat  worse,  his  fever  had  increased,  and  the  count  was 
apprehensive  that  the  exertion  of  the  preceding  evening  had  been  the 
cause  of  increased  illness.  *  Do  not  needlessly  alarm  yourself,  my  dear 
friend,'  said  Monsieur  Palowski,  '  I  felt  yesterday  that  I  could  not  re- 
cover :  my  enfeebled  frame,  in  spite  of  appearances,  had  been  daily  get- 
ting weaker,  and,  although  the  wound  might  exhibit  external  symptoms 
of  healing,  there  was  an  internal  sensation  which  apprized  me  that  sur- 
gical skill  could  not  avail.  I  die,  however,  happy ;  a  holy  man  has 
been  with  me — I  have  repented  of  my  rashness,  and  hope  for  forgive- 
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ness.  Adieu,  dear  count,*  he  continued.  '  let  me  detain  you  no  lono-er 
from  the  court  of  your  sovereign — I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  en 
your  kindness.' 

All  present  were  dissolved  in  tears  ;  and  the  count  tenderly  took  his 
leave.  In  less  than  a  week  he  returned  from  Vienna,  but  his  friend 
was  no  more.  The  necessary  honours  were  paid  to  his  remains,  and 
the  bodies  of  Bertha  and  her  husband  were  laid,  side  by  side,  in  the  spot 
where  the  beautiful  stranger  fell.  The  generous  count  mourned  their 
untimely  fate,  and  erected  over  them  that  monument  which  is  known  to 
all  who  visit  Lyons  by  the  name  of  '  The  Tomb  of  the  Lovers.^ 


THE  WANDERER. 


Most  persons  who  have  visited  North  Wales  have  sojourned  for  a 
while  at  the  little  town  of  Holmgrove,  the  rude  capital  of  the  wild  county 
of  Merioneth  ;  a  town  which  has  most  effectually  resisted  any  very 
important  innovations  upon  its  ancient  rudeness  ajid  simplicity.  Most 
trifling,  in  truth,  have  been  the  improvements  at  Holmgrove.  It  is  true 
that  one  small  house  on  the  northern  side  of  the  principal  street  has 
been  superseded  by  a  building  of  larger  dimensions,  embellished  with  the 
representation  of  an  angel  clad  in  robes  of  white  and  scarlet,  and  dig- 
nified, moreover,  with  a  small  portico  supported  on  cast  iron  pillars.  It 
is  also  true,  that  a  new  town-hall  is  nearly  completed,  and  that  a  peal  of 
eight  bells  has  been  added  to  the  square  tower  of  the  old  church  ;  though 
that  which  is  destined  to  confer  more  particular  immortality  upon  the 
place,  is  the  establishment  of  a  stage  coach,  which  performs  its  hebdo- 
madal revolutions  during  the  summer,  in  little  more  than  fifteen  hours, 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Barmouth,  being  a  distance,  gentle  reader,  of  sixtj/- 
four  miles!  These,  it  will  be  admitted,  are,  at  all  events,  strong  symp- 
toms of  that  improving  spirit  which  has  gone  forth  amongst  us,  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer ;  and  which  a  certain  learned  friend  of  mine  has  un- 
hesitatingly attributed  to  what  he  calls — the  regenerating  result  of  the 
French  Revolution ! 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day  in  July  18 — ,  that  two 
young  men  walked  forth  from  Holmgrove,  to  meet  the  Coach  vawr,  that 
is,  *  the  great  coach,'  for  so  it  is  called,  par  excellence,  by  the  natives,  in 
the  hope  of  welcoming  the  arrival  of  friends  from  England,  whom  they 
expected  by  that  evening's  conveyance  :  they  had  strolled  rather  more 
than  four  miles  before  they  learned  their  disappointment,  from  their 
friend  having  deferred  for  another  week  his  return  to  Merioneth. 
Mounting,  however,  into  the  dickey  of  the  vehicle,  they  seated  them- 
selves behind  the  only  passenger  in  that  part  of  the  coach,  who  was  a 
gentleman,  tolerably  good-looking,  and  about  five  and-thirty  years  of 
age.     His  features  were  extremely  dark  ;  and  he  appeared  altogether  in- 
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volved,  either  in  deep  thoug-ht,  or  in  intense  admiration  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  through  which  they  were  passing* ;  for  he  seemed  scarcely  con- 
scious of  their  presence,  and  took  no  notice  of  his  companions,  after  he 
had  sHg-htly  bowed  to  them,  when  they  first  joined  him. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  scenes  I  have  ever  beheld,  the  descent  into  the 
valley,  from  the  heig-hts  just  above  Caerynwch,  presents  the  most  mag*- 
nificent.  On  either  side  are  extensive  ridg-es  of  well-wooded  hills,  oc- 
casionally enlivened  by  small  farm-houses,  with  their  ^flourishing-  corn- 
fields. On  the  rig-ht  are  the  deep  and  dark  woods  of  Garthmaelan  and 
Mannau  ;  while,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  runs  the  river  Wnion,  swell- 
ing* out  occasionally  into  deep  and  wide  pools,  and  bounded  by  rich  and 
luxuriant  meadow-land.  In  a  dell,  at  some  distance,  where  the  moun- 
tains converg-e  so  as  to  form  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  is  the  little  town 
itself,  with  its  old  bridg-e,  and  older  church,  conspicuous  above  all  other 
objects  ;  while,  far  av/ay,  in  the  dim  distance,  is  the  beautiful  river 
Mawddach,  *  expanding*  its  lone  bosom  to  the  sky,'  and  pursuing*  its 
course  to  the  sea  at  Barmouth,  amidst  an  extensive  assemblag-e  of  dark 
and  towering*  mountains.  Hig-h  above  all  is  Cader  Idris,  the  monarch- 
mountain  of  Merionethshire ;  its  undulating-J  summit  either  crowned 
with  white  mist,  or  rising*  into  the  blue  heavens  in  undimmed  and  massy 
g-randeur. 

'  Not  always  is  his  lofty  brow 
Compassed  with  clouds,  which  hang  below  ; — 
But  calmly,  desolately  bare, 
He  reigns  amid  the  desert  air.' 

With  such  a  lovely  prospect  as  this  before  him,  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  the  strang^er  should  be  rapt  in  admiration  at  its  beauty ;  but  how- 
ever that  mig-ht  be,  one  of  the  young*  men,  with  that  conversational 
spirit  so  common  to  the  Welsh,  endeavoured  to  lead   him  into  discourse. 

*  This  is  a  fine  scene,  sir ;  you  have  nothing-  so  beautiful  in  Eng-land,  I 
should  think.'  The  strang-er  started  at  the  interruption,  and  replied,  '  It 
is,  indeed,  splendid ;  neither  Eng-land,  nor  any  other  country  that  I  have 
visited,  can  boast  of  any  thing*  half  so  beautiful ;  or,  at  least,  so  interest- 
ing* to  me.'  '  You  have  travelled,  then  ?'  *  Not  much,  sir  ;  but  I  have 
moved  amidst  scenery  more  stupendous,  and,  perhaps,  more  strictly  ma- 
jestic than  this,  "yet  nothing*  ever  pleased  me  so  much  as  the  delig-htful 
prospect  before  us.'  The  stranger  paused,  and  then,  as  if  encourag-ed 
by  the  candour  of  his  companions,   renewed  the  conversation  with — 

*  You  are  natives  of  Holmg-rove,  I  presume,  g-entlemen/  '  We  are,  and 
have  never  been  in  England.'  '  Indeed  !  Perhaps  you  can  g-ive  me 
some  information,  then,  respecting*  a  few  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  I 
have  letters  of  introduction  to  two  or  three  g-entlemen,  of  whom  I  am 
anxious  of  hearing*  something*,  as  I  intend  to  become  a  resident  here.' 

*  Do  you,  indeed,  sir  ?'  exclaimed  the  first  spokesman,  with  much 
naivete,  '  then,  perhaps,  you  are  the  gentleman  who  has  taken  Bryn- 
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tirion  ?'  '  You  are  quite  rig-ht ;  I  am,  sir.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Williams,  who  formerly  lived  by  the  bridg-e,  is 
still  alive  ?'  '  What,  Thomas  WilHams,  of  Cravnant  ?  Oh,  no,  he  has 
been  long-  dead,   sir.'     '  I  feared  so ;  he  left  a  daug-hter,   I  believe  ?* 

*  He  did,  sir,  and  she  has  met  with  much  misfortune  since,' — a  cloud 
came  over  the  strang-er's  brow — '  but  is  now  tolerably  comfortable.  Her 
father  died  rather  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  when  all  his  debts 
were  paid,  there  was  but  little  left  for  poor  Ellen.  However,  as  every 
body  esteemed  her,  she  met  with  much  kindness  ;  and  she  now  keeps  a 
school,  and  is  doing-  very  well.'  The  strang-er  bowed  his  thanks  for 
this  intellig-ence,  which  seemed  to  interest  him.  *  And  pray,  sir,'  he 
asked  ag-ain,  '  can  you  tell  me  any  thing-  of  a  Mr.  Lewis  Meredith, 
whose  father  resided  near  the  Caravansery  ?  I  have  seen  him  often 
since  he  left  Holmg-rove,  and^was,  at  one  time,  very  intimate  with  him.' 
The  young-  man  paused  for  a  moment  before  he  replied,  and  then  said, 

*  Is  it  the  son  of  old  Richard  Meredith,  the  tanner,  that  you  mean,  sir  ?' 
The  strang-er  nodded  his  answer.  '  No,  I  do  not  know  much  about  him. 
He  left  the  country  several  years  ag-o,  and  has  never  been  here  since  ;  nor 
have  we  heard  of  him.  I  was  too  young-  to  remember  him  myself;  but  I 
have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  wild,  unsteady  young-  man.  They  say  he 
broke  his  poor  old  father's  heart.'  The  strang-er  pressed  his  lips  forcibly 
tog-ether,  and,  passing-  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  relapsed  into  a  thoug-ht- 
ful  silence,  from  which  his  companions  did  not  ag-ain  attempt  to  dis- 
turb him. 

At  leng-th  the  coach  arrived  at  the  httle  bridg-e  over  the  Aran,  and  in  a 
second  afterwards  it  entered  the  town,  amidst  the  g-aping-  gaze  of  almost 
every  inhabitant.  It  drove  throug-h  the  centre  of  the  principal  street, 
till  it  reached  the  Golden  Lion,  or  Plds  isa — the  lowest  place — as  it  is 
more  usually  called,  where  it  stopped  to  chang-e  horses,  and  discharg-e 
part  of  its  cargo,  previously  to  proceeding-  to  Barmouth,  the  Ultiina 
Thule  of  its  destination.  The  young-  men  alig-hted  here,  and  so  did  the 
strang-er,  but  not  till  he  had  g-iven  them  both  a  pressing-  invitation  to 
visit  Bryntirion.  '  I  am  a  strang-er  in  this  country,'  said  he,  'and  shall 
consider  myself  oblig-ed  by  your  company.'  They  then  parted,  the  young- 
men  to  their  homes,  and  the  strang-er  into  the  inn,  with  a  g-entleman  of 
the  town,  who  had  been  anxiously  waiting-  his  arrival.  They  spoke  little 
till  they  entered  the  house,  but  when  quietly  seated  in  the  blue  parlour, 
the  townsman  g-reeted  his  friend  with — '  Duw  Anwyl !  Lewis,  but  you 
are  strang-ely  altered  !'  *  Do  you  think  so,  Owen  ?'  replied  the  other,  in 
a  melancholy  tone  ;  '  But  it  matters  not :  I  am  quite  forg-otten  here  by 
every  one  it  seems  ;  or  remembered  only  as  the  wild  boy,  who  broke  his 
old  father's  heart !'  His  lips  quivered,  and  a  tear  rolled  down  his  sun- 
burnt cheek,  as  he  continued,  g-rasping-  his  friend's  hand,  convulsively,  as 
he  spoke.     'This  is  a  bitter  welcome  thoug-h,  after  so  long-  an  absence  !' 

*  Now,  where,  in  the  name  of  g-oodness  heard  you  this  silly  tale,  Lewis  ?' 
asked  the  other.      '  Is  it  not  known  to  all  your  poor  father's  friends  that 
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you  left  the  country  at  his  express  desire,  that  you  mig-ht  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  consuming*  idleness  and  dissipation  of  this  little  town  ?  And 
is  it  not  known  that  you  were  doing-  well  in  London  with  your  uncle  ? 
Your  father  himself — for  I  was  with  him  when  he  died — blessed  his  ab- 
sent son,  and  thanked  God  for  reforming-  him  !'  *  Yes,  yes,  I  know  he 
did,'  replied  Meredith,  '  but  I  find  here,  as  in  every  other  place,  that  an 
evil  report,  althoug-h  false,  is  far  sooner  cherished  than  a  g-ood  one, 
thoug-h  true.'  '  Nonsense,  Lewis  !  Of  whom  did  you  learn  this  evil 
report,  as  you  call  it  ?'  '  Why,  from  the  tales  of  the  two  young*  men 
who  sat  with  me  on  the  coach.'  *  What,  young-  Davies  ?  And  do  you 
believe  him  ?  I  wonder  he  did  not  tell  you  Cader  Idris  had  been  to  Bar- 
mouth, and  back  ag-ain,  since  you  left !  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dreamers  I  ever  knew.'  *  That  may  be,  Owen;  but  I  thoug-ht  there  was 
an  appearance  of  g-reat  candour  and  g-ood  nature  in  his  face  and  manner.' 
*  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  other,  '  he  is  g-ood- natured,  and  grood-lookmg- 
enoug-h,  but  a  most  unconscionable  dreamer.'  Now  this  was  not  alto- 
gether true.  Such  a  report  as  was  mentioned,  althoug-h  false,  did  cer- 
tainly exist,  and  James  Owen  well  knew  it,  thoug-h  he  was  anxious  to 
spare  the  feeling-s  of  his  friend,  whose  altered  conduct,  and,  perhaps, 
what  was  infinitely  more  persuasive,  whose  good  fortune,  he  was  pretty 
certain,  would  readily  secure  the  esteem  and  g-ood-will  of  his  country- 
men. Anxious,  therefore,  to  chang-e  the  subject  of  their  conversation, 
Owen  asked — '  And  what  think  you  of  the  old  place,  Lewis  ?'  '  I  see 
no  alteration  in  the  houses,  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  g-reen 
fields/  said  he,  '  but  the  faces  are  almost  all  strange  to  me.  I  miss  those 
old  friends  whom  I  used  to  see  at  my  father's ;  but  I  cannot  expect  to 
find  all  as  I  left  them,  sixteen  years  ago.  Death,  doubtless,  has  been 
busy  here.  Old  Williams,  I  understand,  is  dead.'  *  He  is ;  and  his 
daughter,  after  a  good  deal  of  misfortune,  is  now  doing  well.'  '  So  I 
hear.  Is  she  still  single  ?'  Lewis  Meredith  asked  this  question  in  a 
tone  that  was  intended  to  convey  nothing  more  than  a  common  and  care- 
less interest  in  the  lady's  welfare  ;  but  there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice, 
and  a  colour  on  his  cheek,  which  betrayed  to  his  friend  that  there  were 
other  feelings  which  prompted  the  inquiry.  He  replied  accordingly. 
'  She  is  ;  and  intends  to  continue  so.  She  has,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, refused  three  most  eligible  offers  ;  and  unless  you  can  prevail 
upon  her,  nobody  else  can.'  '  /,  James  !'  said  the  other,  smilingly,  *  am 
I  a  proper  person  to  pour  nonsense  and  flattery  into  a  lady's  ear  ?' 
'  Aye,  truly  are  you,  a  very  proper  person.  Have  not  you  a  good  for- 
tune, a  good-looking  face,  and  a  snug  house  ?  And  what  want  you  more 
than  a  good  and  loving  wife  ?  And  who  will  suit  you  better  than  Ellen 
Williams  ?  If  all  tales  be  true,  I  see  plainly  that  Bryntirion  will  not  be 
long  without  a  mistress.  Come,  tell  me  candidly,  Lewis,  do  not  you  still 
love  her  a  little  ?'  '  A  little,  James  !  say,  rather,  any  thing  but  little.  It 
is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  since  I  have  seen  her ;  but  in  all  that  time  has 
she  been  present  to  my  memory,  and  cheered  me  onward  through  all  my 
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toil.  It  may  seem  strang-e  to  you  that  so  long-  an  absence  has  not  cooled 
my  youthful  passion — for  you  know  I  loved  Ellen  before  I  left  the  country 
— but  it  has  rather  streng-thened  it ;  and  the  vows  which  I  pledged  at  part- 
ing*, have  never  for  one  moment  been  forg-otten  by  me.  Whenever  my 
thoug-hts  wandered  to  the  g-reen  hills  and  vallies  of  my  native  land,  she 
was  always  present ;  and  even  when  oppressed  by  fatig-ue,  and  weig-hed 
down  by  sorrow,  one  thoug-ht  of  her,  such  as  I  left  her  in  her  youth, 
would  cheer  my  spirits,  and  rouse  me  to  extasy.  I  have  associated  with 
wealthier,  and,  it  may  be,  more  accomplished  females,  but  there  was  not 
one  whom  I  could  love,  for  I  had  previously  g-iven  my  heart  to  Ellen 
Williams.  My  only  anxiety  is  to  know  if  she  still  loves  the  truant 
Lewis  Meredith.'  'Go,  and  ask  her,  while  I  proceed  to  Bryntirion  to 
prepare  for  your  reception  there.  You  don't  know  Ellen's  house, 
though ;  it  is  that  small,  quiet-looking-  cottag-e,  among-  the  trees,  by  the 
hill-side  yonder ;  so  be  off,  my  dear  Lewis,  and  may  success  attend 
your  wooing- !' 

I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  describe  the  various  emotions  which 
ag-itated  the  Wanderer's  bosom,  as  he  paced,  in  the  dusk  of  evening-,  to 
the  abode  of  her,  whose  image  was  too  deeply  impressed  upon  his 
memory  ever  to  be  effaced.  He  walked  on  with  hurried  steps,  and  his 
mind  busily  at  work  in  retracing-  many  a  happy  scene  of  former  days, 
aud  many  an  interesting-  event,  which  neither  time,  nor  the  bustle  of 
the  world,  had  yet  been  able  to  efface  from  his  memory.  While  he 
was  proceeding-,  thus  anxious  and  agitated,  the  object  of  his  fond  so- 
licitude was  sitting  in  her  little  parlour,  enjoying  the  only  brief  interval 
of  peace  and  quietness,  which  she  could  appropriate  to  herself  throug-h- 
out  the  day ;  for  the  duties  of  her  school  kept  her  fully  occupied  till 
evening.  Her  pretensions  were  not  lofty,  neither  were  they  pre- 
sumptuous ;  but  she  was  well  qualified  for  instructing  the  young-  of  both 
sexes,  in  those  initiatory  studies  which  prepare  for  the  more  formidable 
attainments  of  riper  years ;  and  she  promised  to  achieve  no  more.  She 
acquitted  herself,  therefore,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  and  won 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all,  as  much  by  her  persevering  industry,  as 
by  the  invariable  propriety  of  her  whole  conduct.  The  unrepining  firm- 
ness with  which  she  met  the  desolate,  and  almost  pennyless  condition, 
into  which  her  father's  death  had  plunged  her ;  and  the  active  energy 
with  which  she  extricated  herself  from  her  misfortunes,  evinced  that  no 
common  spirit  influenced  the  actions  of  Ellen  Williams  ;  and  the  kind 
attentions  which  she  had  subsequently  paid  to  a  poor  and  unfortunate 
kinswoman,  proved  that  the  purest  benevolence  was  a  prominent  ingre- 
dient in  her  character.  She  had  opened  her  doors  to  this  destitute  fe- 
male, at  a  time  when  she  scarcely  knew  wherewith  to  provide  bread  for 
the  morrow's  repast ;  but  she  had  been  well  rewarded  by  the  services  of 
her  relation,  who  had  now  become  extremely  useful  as  a  housekeeper. 
Of  her  absent  lover  she  would  often  think ;  and  his  long  and  stubborn 
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silence  gave  rise  to  a  melancholy  foreboding",  that  she  should  never  see 
hira  more.  Still  would  she  hope  and  pray  for  his  safe  return  ;  for  she 
was  certain  that  nothing*  but  death  could  deprive  her  of  his  love. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  the  very  evening-  we  have  been  speaking-  of, 
was  the  anniversary  of  Lewis  Meredith's  birth-day ;  which  Ellen  always 
noticed,  as  it  came  and  went,  year  after  year.  She  did  not,  it  is  true, 
make  any  ostentatious  display  of  her  feelings ;  but  she  cherished  them 
within  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  her  own  innocent  heart,  and  com- 
muned on  that  day,  more  than  on  any  other,  with  the  melancholy  re- 
flections of  her  own  despairing  bosom.  The  customary  avocations  with 
her  little  pupils,  prevented  her  from  constantly  dwelling  upon  the  subject 
nearest  her  heart ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  parted  from  her  scholars,  than 
a  melancholy  oppressed  her  spirits,  which  she  naturally  enough  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  him,  whom  she  scarcely  expected  ever  to  see 
again.  She  was  sitting  with  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  and  her 
thoughts  fixed  on  days  and  scenes  long  gone  by,  when  the  dark  shadow 
of  Lewus  Meredith,  as  he  walked  up  the  little  garden  in  front  of  the 
house,  caught  her  attention.  There  was  something  so  strange  and  un- 
usual in  a  visit  from  any  stranger,  at  her  lone  cottage,  and  at  so  late  an 
hour,  that  she  felt  a  momentary  alarm  as  she  heard  the  footsteps  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer.  Her  cousin  had  gone  out,  and  she  was 
quite  alone.  Presently  there  came  a  gentle  and  hurried  knock  at  the 
door ;  and  she  heard  the  servant  girl  hasten  to  attend  the  summons. 
She  listened  in  breathless  suspense  to  the  deep  voice  which  inquired  if 
Miss  Williams  was  at  home  ;  and  before  she  could  well  collect  herself, 
the  tall  and  manly  form  of  Lewis  entered  the  room.  It  was  not  quite 
dark,  but  still  there  was  not  sufficient  light  remaining  to  enable  Ellen  to 
see  distinctly  the  features  of  her  visitor ;  and  there  was  something  in 
the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  that  interested  her  exceedingly.  His  sudden 
entrance  had  quite  disconcerted  her ;  but  regaining,  in  some  degree,  her 
composure,  she  said,  *  You  were  inquiring  for  Miss  Williams,  sir  :  /  am 
that  person.' — The  stranger  paused,  and  then  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feel- 
ing, '  Ellen — dear  Ellen,  have  you  quite  forgotten  me  ?'  when,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  lovers  were  in  each  other's  arms,  and,  in  the  sweet  delight  of 
that  embrace,  buried  days,  and  months,  and  years  of  despondency  and 
sorrows 

It  was  very  late,  that  evening,  before  Lewis  Meredith  left  Ellen's  cot- 
tage. He  had  a  long  and  eventful  story  to  relate  ;  for  he  had  to  tell  of 
his  sufferings,  and  toils,  and  perils,  in  a  foreign  country  ;  which  he  con- 
cluded by  soliciting'  the  felicity  of  sharing  wath  her  the  well-earned  re- 
compense of  his  labours. 

Need  I  relate  the  sequel  ?  Lewis  and  Ellen  were  married ;  and  be- 
came, not  merely  esteemed,  but  beloved  by  all  around  them.  Every 
body  rejoiced  at  her  good  fortune;  and  all  admired  the  true  benevolence, 
and  unassuming  urbanity,  which  characterized  her  altered  condition. 
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A  plague  on  both  your  houses. — Shakspeahe. 

*  How  comes  it,  Charles,'  said  the  youthful  and  animated  Ang-eliqua, 
as  her  brother  entered  the  breakfast  parlour,  *  that  you  look  so  sad 
this  morning"  ?  Surely  some  new  misfortune  must  have  befallen  our 
house — ' 

*  Our  house,'  interrupted  Charles  with  a  sigh,  as  he  seized  the  ex- 
tended hand  of  his  fair  sister,  '  is  now  of  small  account.  Once  it  could 
boast  of  as  many  followers,  brave  and  determined,  as  any  name  in  Italy, 
but  this  old  castle,  in  Val  de  Strove,  and  a  diminished  domain,  is  all 
our  rivals,  the  proud  and  pompous  Salembenis,  have  left  us  as  the  rem- 
nant, dearest  sister,  of  our  ancient  family.' 

*  And  these,'  said  Ang-eliqua,  tenderly,  'will  suffice  :  the  splendour  of 
other  days  failed  to  communicate  happiness  to  our  fathers ;  their  ex- 
tensive possessions  only  served  to  involve  them  in  perpetual  wars ;  and 
believe  me  the  loss  of  them  will  relieve  you  from  the  necessity  of  per- 
petual danger.  I  know  my  brother  longs  for  those  opportunities  which 
war  affords  to  distinguish  himself,  and  would  well  become  another  sphere 
than  the  walls  of  this  gloomy  and  turretted  mansion  ;  but  time  is  never 
at  rest,  the  fortune  of  to-morrow  may  be  ours,  and,  while  we  are  com- 
pelled to  wait  the  event,  let  us  learn,  my  good  brother,  to  be  contented 
with  what  yet  remains  to  us.' 

*  And  that  little,'  rejoined  Charles,  '  has  excited  the  cupidity  of  our 
enemies.     That  eternal  boor,  Casani,  has  again  been  here  this  morning ; 
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my  little  estate  interrupts  the  economy  of  his  farm,  and  he  wishes  to 
possess  it.' 

'  Well,  brother.' 

•  I  ^ave  him,  of  course,  a  prompt  denial.* 

'  You  did  well,  and  now  make  yourself  happy  :  I  shall  take  my  g"uitar 
and  sing"  you  the  song*  you  like  so  much,  if  you  disperse  that  g-loom  from 
your  brow.  What,  still  dejected ;  surely  you  will  think  no  more  of  Ca- 
sani  or  of  his  proposal  ?' 

*  I  cannot  help  it,  Ang'eliqua,'  said  Charles,  mournfully,  *  the  churl  is 
wealthy,  has  g-reat  influence  with  the  democratic  g-overnment  of  Sienna, 
and,  as  it  hates  our  house,  impotent  as  it  now  is,  it  is  not  impossible  but 
it  may  lend  its  influence  in  forwarding*  his  designs.  The  boor  was  more 
than  usually  impertinent  this  morning-,  he  indulged  in  threats  of  a  vag-ue 
and  mysterious  nature ;  and  though,  for  myself,  I  fear  not  his  worst  de- 
signs, I  am  not  quite  so  courageous  when  I  think  of  my  sister.  This 
small  possession  is  all  of  a  once  princely  fortune  that  is  left  for  her 
dowry  ;  and,  alas  !  a  brother  without  friends  is  her  solitary  protector.' 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  subdued  melancholy,  and  it  was  not  the 
less  sad  in  consequence  of  the  affected  smile  which  accompanied  it.  An- 
geliqua,  though  blessed  with  the  most  buoyant  spirits,  had  a  mind  at- 
tuned to  the  finest  sensibihties  ;  and  the  desponding*  aspect  of  her  bro- 
ther, no  less  than  the  tenderness  he  evinced  for  her,  touched  her  heart : 
it  swelled  affectionately  within  her  breast,  and  her  eyes,  while  softly 
turned  towards  Charles,  were  suffused  with  tears.  The  young  Monta- 
nini  was  sensibly  touched  with  his  sister's  distress,  and  he  now  exerted 
himself  to  banish  gloomy  thoug-hts  from  their  little  breakfast  table ;  but 
his  endeavours  were  unavailing*,  his  own  heart  forbade  him  to  appear 
joyous,  and  Angeliqua  sympathised  too  ardently  with  him  not  to  see  that 
he  did  violence  to  his  own  feeling-s  in  endeavouring*  to  give  a  tone  of 
gaiety  to  hers.  Unable  to  appear  what  they  really  were  not — happy  and 
contented,  a  long  unbroken  silence  was  willingly  permitted  to  ensue,  and 
their  reverie  was  interrupted  only  by  the  arrival  of  a  numerous  cavalcade 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  castle.  Before  they  could  conjecture  the  cause 
of  such  an  unwonted  visit,  the  governor  of  Sienna  entered  the  apartment, 
•  Charles  Montanini,'  said  he,  in  an  authoritative  voice,  '  you  are  charg*ed 
with  treason  ag*ainst  our  republic  ;  and  I  am  instructed  to  compel  your 
attendance  before  the  senate,  now  assembled  in  council.' 

'  A  less  formidable  escort,'  replied  Charles,  preparing  to  accompany 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Siennese,  *  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  your 
purpose.     But  may  I  inquire  who  are  my  accusers  ?' 

'  In  this  business,'  replied  the  governor,  *  the  senate  consider  it  un- 
necessary to  preserve  a  prudent  silence.  The  evidence  ag-ainst  you  has 
been  laid  by  that  g-ood  citizen  Casani,  your  wealthy  neighbour.' 

'Casani !'  exclaimed  Ang-eliqua,  who  had  clung*  to  her  brother  from 
the  moment  of  his  arrest ;   '  surely  that  wretch — ' 

'  Fair  lady,'  interrupted  the  mag*istrate,  at  the  same  time  making*  a 
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low  bov/,  '  we  cannot  permit  the  reputation  of  a  g*ood  citizen  to  be  as- 
sailed with  impunity.  Your  brother  will  accompany  us  forthwith  to 
Sienna.' 

*  I  am  ready  to  meet  this  vile  charge  promptly/  said  Charles,  and  he 
turned  to  console  his  sister  before  he  departed.  He  whispered  some 
hasty  words  of  comfort  in  her  ear,  beg-g-ed  her  to  banish  apprehension 
from  her  breast,  and  to  amuse  herself  in  her  apartment,  during*  his  ab- 
sence, which  he  felt  assured  would  not  be  protracted  beyond  a  few 
hours. 

The  day,  however,  passed  away,  and  the  young-  Montanini  did  not  re- 
turn. Ang-ehqua  never  quitted  the  casement  which  overlooked  the  road 
from  Sienna ;  and  her  fears  had  attained  to  a  fearful  intensity  as  the 
evening-  approached.  Her  love  for  her  brother  overcame  every  other 
consideration ;  and  anticipating*  the  worst  consequences  from  the  hatred 
of  his  enemies,  she  resolved  to  proceed  directly  to  the  city.  Accompa- 
nied by  her  maid,  she  repaired  to  the  g-reat  area,  encircled  by  those 
splendid  palaces  of  uniform  altitude  which  g-ive  such,  a  look  of  chaste 
brilliancy  to  the  place,  and  here  she  learned  from  a  person  who  was  still 
attached  to  her  fallen  house,  that  her  brother  had,  a  few  hours  before 
been  fined  twenty  thousand  crowns  ;  and  was,  in  default  of  payment, 
cast  into  prison.  The  mitigated  penalty  was  the  consequence  of  Casani's 
plans  not  having  been  sufficiently  matured ;  and  the  senate,  knowing 
Montanini's  poverty,  were  satisfied  with  a  sentence  which  consigned  him 
to  a  dungeon,  in  all  probability  for  life. 

This  new  indignity  offered  to  the  heir  of  a  name  once  powerful  in 
Sienna,  caused  the  blood  to  rush  indignantly  into  Angeliqua's  cheeks ; 
but  her  habits  were  not  of  the  heroic  kind,  and  the  proud  glow  which  she 
felt  soon  yielded  to  the  natural  tenderness  of  her  disposition.  She 
thought  only  of  her  brother,  and  hastened  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms. 
In  an  hour  she  was  obliged  to  quit  the  prison  :  the  gaoler  could  not 
any  longer  permit  the  presence  of  strangers  ;  and  it  was  already  dark 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  street  of  palaces.  Her  attitude  was  one  of 
distress  ;  and,  wholly  absorbed  in  her  emotions,  she  never  thought  of 
concealing  the  tears  that  now  streamed  copiously  down  her  cheeks.  A 
gallant,  in  a  dress  which  bespoke  dignity  of  birth,  stopped  as  he  was 
passing,  and  feelingly  inquired  the  cause  of  her  distress.  At  another 
time  she  would  have  shrunk  from  so  inquisitive  a  stranger ;  but  the 
anguish  of  the  present  moment  rendered  her  somewhat  eager  to  impart 
her  sorrows  to  others,  and,  as  the  manner  of  the  young  stranger  was 
kind  in  the  extreme,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  confide  to  him  the  nature  of 
the  misfortune  which  oppressed  her. 

*  It  is  the  cause  of  faction,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  '  and  if  I 
am  not  misinformed,  the  dispute  between  the  houses  of  Montanini  and 
Salembeni  dates  its  origin  from  a  boar-chase,  at  which  one  of  the  latter 
house  lost  his  life,' 
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*  I  believe,'  returned  Ang'eliqua,  pleased  with  the  seeming-  interest 
taken  by  the  strang-er  in  the  affairs  of  her  house,  *  the  long*  wars  which 
have  desolated  the  country,  take  their  rise  from  a  very  ridiculous 
source/ 

*  And  thoug-h,'  said  the  strang-er,  *  the  Salembenis  are  now  at  the  head 
of  the  state,  the  heir  of  that  house,  like  your  brother,  has  ^ot  an  only 
sister,  and  is  himself  unmarried.' 

*  So  I  have  heard,'  returned  Angeliqua,  '  but  now,  sir,  you  will  excuse 
me  ;  the  hour  is  late  and  I  must  repair  to  my  home.' 

'  Not  alone,  entirely,'  said  the  g-allant ;  '  my  knig-htly  honour  would 
stand  impeached  if  I  permitted  a  fair  damsel  to  proceed  at  such  an  hour 
unattended ;'  so  saying-,  he  quickened  his  step,  and  as  the  road,  thoug-h 
short,  was  dreary,  Ang-eliqua  did  not  decline  his  company.  His  conver- 
sation, as  they  walked  along-,  was  lively  and  eng-aging- :  he  evinced  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  popular  poets  of  the  day ;  and  was  evi- 
dently familiar  with  those  fair  courtesies,  a  knowledge  of  which  are  to 
be  acquired  only  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  :  Angeliqua  felt  her  sorrows 
somewhat  lightened  as  she  listened  to  him  ;  and  she  almost  wished,  like 
Desdemona,  that  '  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man.' 

They  had  reached  a  part  of  the  road  which  lay  among-  some  trees,  and 
were  unconscious  of  danger,  when  two  ruffians  in  masks,  rushed  from 
the  concealment  of  the  shade,  and  seized,  with  considerable  violence, 
Angeliqua  and  her  maid,  both  of  whom  they  were  proceeding  to  carry  oflf 
the  road,  when  the  stranger  interrupted  their  design.  His  sword  was 
instantly  through  the  body  of  one  of  them,  and  though  the  other  made  a 
desperate  stand,  he  ultimately  thought  it  advisable  to  retreat  from  so 
scientific  an  adversary.  Ang-eliqua,  when  she  revived  from  her  alarm, 
was  boundless  in  her  acknowledgments ;  but  her  protector  merely  inti- 
mated that  he  had  only  acquitted  himself  as  a  g-ood  knight,  and  would 
willingly  be  of  some  further  service  to  a  family  which  he  had  long-  respect- 
ed. In  the  most  delicate  manner  he  offered  his  services,  and  begged  that 
the  heir  of  Montanini  would  command  his  purse. 

*  It  must  be  worse  than  affectation  in  me,*  said  Angeliqua,  '  to  appear 
offended  at  your  kind  proposal :  am  I  at  liberty  to  communicate  it  to  my 
brother,  the  name  of  his  friend  would  g-ratify  him.* 

'  I  fear  not,*  returned  the  stranger,  '  there  are  circumstances  which 
prohibit  me  from  communicating  it :     but — ' 

'  In  that  case,'  interrupted  Angeliqua,  with  calm  dignity,  *  I  can  hear 
nothing-  further  on  the  subject :  we  are  not  fallen  so  low  as  to  need 
anonymous  protectors.' 

The  stranger  protested  that  he  meant  not  to  hurt  her,  and  finding  that 
she  resolutely  refused  to  hear  him  any  further  on  the  question,  he  took 
his  departure. 

As  Angeliqua  was  preparing  to  visit  Sienna,  the  next  morning-,  she  was 
most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  entrance  of  her 
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brother.  He  looked  rather  serious,  and  eag-erly  inquired  by  what  means 
she  had  raised  the  amount  of  his  fine.  The  question  surprised  her,  and, 
when  assured  that  Charles  knew  not  the  friend  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  his  Uberty,  she  immediately  concluded  that  the  strang-er  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening-  had  done  him  that  kindness.  Here  was  a  new  source  of 
of  anxiety.  Montanini  did  not  desire  to  be  an  object  of  pity  ;  his  proud 
spirit  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being*  indebted  to  the  compassionate  spirit  of 
any  man,  and  if  the  young"  cavalier  had  not  some  sinister  motive,  why 
refuse  to  communicate  his  name  ?  His  protection  of  Ang-eliqua  entitled 
him  to  his  gratitude,  and  thoug-h  it  w^as  barely  possible  that  his  designs 
on  his  sister  were  not  quite  honourable,  he  would  not,  for  a  moment,  in- 
dulge in  an  idea  which  went,  even  remotely,  to  impeach  the  hig-h  honor  of 
a  daug-hter  of  the  exalted  name  of  Montanini.  Ang-eliqua  saw  distinctly 
enoug-h  what  was  passing*  in  her  brother's  mind,  and  as  she  could  not 
bear  that  her  unknown  friend  should  be  even  suspected  of  improper 
motives,  she  continued,  now  and  then,  to  mention  little  circumstances  which 
were  calculated  to  raise  the  strang-er  in  her  brother's  estimation.  Still  he 
had  refused  to  leave  his  name  behind  him  ;  and  Charles  would  not  con- 
sent to  be  the  debtor  of  an  anonymous  friend.  '  I  shall  find  him  out,* 
said  he,  *  among-  the  cavaliers  of  the  city ;  and,  thoug-h  it  cost  me  this  old 
castle  and  domain,  he  shall  be  forthwith  repaid.' 

He  arose  to  carry  his  resolution  into  effect,  but  had  not  time  to  leave 
the  apartment  when  the  g-overnor  of  Sienna  again  made  his  appear- 
ance. *  Once  more,*  said  he,  '  you  are  the  prisoner  of  the  state,  on  a 
charg-e  of  a  still  more  serious  nature  than  that  of  yesterday.' 

With  the  proud  consciousness  of  innocence,  Charles  submitted,  and 
was  once  more  conducted  before  the  tribunal  of  Sienna,  Casani,  pale  and 
feverish,  appeared  as  a  witness  ag-ainst  him,  and  his  evidence  was  corro- 
borated by  a  host  of  followers.  They  charg-ed  the  prisoner  with  having 
conspired  against  the  republic,  and  implicated  several  others  in  the  alleged 
crime.  Charles  could  only  deny  the  charge  with  indignation,  but  his 
enemies  had  spread  their  meshes  so  extensively  that  wherever  he  turned 
he  was  encountered  by  diflSculties.  'You  thirst  for  my  blood,'  said  he, 
addressing  the  senate ;  *  take  it :  but — if  the  name  of  Montanini  is  not 
forgotten  in  Sienna,  I'll  be  revenged.' 

He  refused  to  say  more  ;  sentence  of  death  was  recorded  against  him, 
and  he  was  hurried  to  a  dungeon. 

Next  morning  the  bells  of  Sienna  tolled  a  melancholy  note :  the  popula- 
tion was  in  motion  ;  some  looked  serious,  others  vindictive ;  while  over 
all  was  cast  an  ominous  gloom,  a  kind  of  shadow  which,  in  disturbed 
states,  precedes  fearful  events.  The  lower  orders  spoke  in  whispers  of 
the  young  Montanini :  they  believed  him  innocent,  and  wished  to  avert 
his  fate  ;  but  though  the  government,  from  its  excessive  exactions,  had 
become  hateful  to  the  people,  they  were  not  sufficiently  combined  to  offer 
any  resistance  to  its  decrees.    The  fate  of  Charles  was,  therefore,  con- 
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sidered  certain  ;  and  all  crowded  to  the  area  where  the  scaffold  had  been 
erected.  As  the  prisoner  approached  the  place  the  solemn  silence  was 
interrupted  by  a  loud  scream,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  a  female, 
young"  and  bewildered,  but  still  beautiful  throug-h  her  excess  of  ang-uish, 
who  was  struggling  to  make  her  way  through  the  dense  g-uard  which 
encircled  Montanini.  '  She  is  my  sister!'  exclaimed  Charles,  '  let  her 
pass.'  But  the  authorities,  rpprehensive  that  the  interview  would  pro- 
duce some  ill- effects  upon  a  populace  already  disaffected,  rudely  repulsed 
her ;  and  she  was  borne,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  among-st  the 
throng-ing"  crowd.  When  Angeliqua  recovered,  she  found  herself  in  a 
splendid  apartment,  and  as  she  turned  her  eyes  to  see  if  any  one  were 
present,  they  encountered  those  of  the  gallant  stranger  who  had  rescued 
her  from  the  ruffians  only  a  few  evenings  before.  She  affected  no  sur- 
prise ;  she  was  too  miserable  to  think  of  her  own  situation,  or  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  Her  first  words  v/ere  inquiringly, 
<  My  brother  ?  ' 

*  Is  safe,'  said  the  strang-er,  *  his  enemies  have  been  disappointed.' 

*  Thank  Heaven  ?  '  she  exclaimed,  '  and  to  whom  are  we  indebted 
for  so  timely  and  unhoped  for  a  service  ?  ' 

*  To  one,'  he  replied,  seizing*  her  hand  passionately,  '  who  will  accept 
of  only  one  return — the  privileg-e  of  calling-  this  hand  his  own.' 

Angeliqua,  covered  with  blushes,  would  have  replied,  but,  as  she  was 
about  to  speak,  a  fearful  shout  rent  the  air,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
servant  entered  and  hastily  communicated  something  to  his  master. 
*  Fair  lady,"  he  said,  turning*  to  Angeliqua,  '  you  have  nothing*  to  fear  : 
remain  where  you  are  until  you  see  your  brother  ;  my  presence,  for  a 
few  moments,  is  required  at  the  council-chamber — but  I  shall  return  pre- 
sently ;  and  perhaps  you  yould  do  me  the  honour  to  introduce  me  to 
Charles  Montanini.' 

The  shouting*  of  the  people  still  continued  ;  and  Ang-eliqua,  full  of 
alarm,  and  fearful  that  the  strang*er  had  deceived  her  respecting*  the  fate 
of  her  brother,  hastily  quitted  the  house.  She  had  no  sooner  gained  the 
street  than  the  populace  recognized  her.  '  It  is  the  sister  of  Montanini !' 
they  exclaimed,  *  we'll  carry  her  to  the  palace  of  her  ancestors.'  Without 
further  ceremony  they  bore  her  along*  to  the  area,  and  here,  in  the 
splendid  home  of  her  fathers,  she  met  her  brother,  surrounded  by  bands 
of  armed  citizens.  Half  a  score  maidens  immediately  appeared  in 
attendance  upon  her. 

The  events  of  the  day  were  speedily  communicated  to  her ;  and  she 
learned,  with  surprise,  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Sienna. 
Charles,  it  appeared,  had  already  mounted  the  scaffold  ;  his  neck  was 
bared,  the  executioner  stood  by,  and  the  officer  was  about  to  drop  the 
fatal  signal,  when  a  respite  arrived :  this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
people:  they  exclaimed  to  each  other,  '  our  rulers  are  unjast,  the  brave 
Montanini  has  been  wrong-ed — down  with  the  faction  of  Salembeni,'  and 
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with  sudden  frenzy  they  proceeded  to  open  revolt.  The  officers  of  o-o- 
vernment  were  almost  instantly  massacred  ;  the  nobles  fled  with  precipi- 
tation ;  and  the  convict  of  the  morning'  was  now  declared  to  be  '  the 
man  of  the  people.'  This  was  no  more  than  Charles  considered  himself 
entitled  to  ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  seconding*  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to 
procure  the  liberation  of  Sienna.  He  had  just  been  installed  in  his  hig-h 
office  of  dictator,  in  his  own  g'rand  hall,  when  his  sister  arrived ;  and,  her 
safety  being-  provided  for,  he  proceeded  to  the  council-chamber,  of  which 
the  elders  of  his  faction  had  already  possessed  themselves.  In  a  few  days 
the  new  government  had  acquired  the  utmost  stability,  and  several  of  the 
adverse  party  were  in  prison ;  among-st  others,  the  heir  of  the  hostile  name 
of  Salembeni.  On  examining-  some  documents  which  fell  into  his  hands, 
Charles  discovered  that  the  boor,  Casani,  w^as  one  of  the  ruffians  who 
attempted  to  carry  ofFhis  sister,  the  better,  perhaps,  to  possess  himself  of 
Montanini's  domain ;  and,  while  he  was  meditating-  a  fit  punishment  for 
such  a  delinquent,  his  secretary,  having-  assured  him  that  Casani  was 
already  dead,  being-  killed  in  the  first  day's  revolt,  laid  before  him  papers 
of  still  g-reater  importance  :  they  related  to  Salembeni,  and  contained  proofs 
that  Charles  had  been  indebted  to  the  g-enerosity  of  his  opponent,  first 
for  his  liberty,  and  subsequently  for  his  life. 

There  was  a  struggle  of  conflicting-  emotions  within  Montanini  when 
he  had  obtained  this  information  :  the  hereditary  hatred  which  he  enter- 
tained for  the  very  name  of  his  rival  was  streng-thened  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age :  to  forg-ive  was  considered  ig-noble  by  the  proud  leaders  of  factions, 
and  the  natural  impulses  of  the  heart  were  counteracted  by  those  vindic- 
tive feelings  which  perpetual  hostilities  encouraged.  But  Charles,  like 
the  poor  girl  in  Sterne,  suffered,  and  had  learned  mercy :  he  had  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  he  lived  in  times  characterised  by  rapid  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune;  and  he  recollected  that  the  fate  of  his  rival  to-day 
might  be  his  to-morrow.  Policy  thus  happily  coincided  with  inclination ; 
and  when  he  had  reconciled  to  himself  the  course  which  good  feeling  dic- 
tated, he  repaired  to  the  dungeon  of  his  captive. 

'  Shall  Sienna,'  said  he,  as  he  entered,  '  have  peace  ?' 
'  I  am  not  in  a  condition,'  replied  Salembeni,  pointing  to  his  fetters, 
*  to  answer  that  question.' 

'  I  understand  you,'  said  Charles.  '  Gaoler,  strike  off  these  chains.  It 
shall  never  be  said  that  a  Montanini  profited  by  the  magnanimity  of  an 
adversary.' 

'That  is  spoken,'  interrupted  Salembeni,  'Hke  the  proud  rival  of  a 
proud  house ;  and  I  have  long  wished  that  the  man  who  uttered  it  were 
my  friend  instead  of  my  enemy.' 

•  And  why,'   said  Charles,  '  may  he  not  be  your  friend  ?     You  have 
been  his  when  he  needed  friendship — will  you  now  accept  of  mine  ?' 
'Willingly,'  was  the  reply. 
In  less  than  an  hour  the  young  Salembeni  was  a  guest  in  the  house  of 
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his  rival.  On  being-  introduced  to  Ang-eliqua  he  modestly  bent  bis  eyes 
on  the  g-round ;  but  she  quickly  discovered  in  the  proud  adversary  of  her 
house  the  youthful  stranger  who  had  rendered  her  such  service,  and  who 
had  created  so  intense  interest  in  her  heart. 

*  Fair  lady/  he  said,  taking*  her  hand,  *  will  you  excuse  the  deception 
I  practised  on  you  ?  I  knew  the  aversion  in  which  you  naturally  held  our 
house  would  reject,  with  proud  disdain,  a  favour  proffered  by  even  the 
head  of  the  Salembenis  ;  and  as  I  had  desired  the  happiness  of  being-  of 
service  to  you,  I  acted — ' 

'  In  a  manner  so  extremely  delicate,'  interrupted  Ang-eliqua,  *  that  it 
merits  my  thanks.     I  am  sure  my  brother  will  not  refuse  his." 

'  His,^  replied  Salembeni,  *  1  have  already  received,  and  he  has  con- 
sented to  bestow  on  me  a  rich  reward,  if  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex  will 
not  refuse  her  approbation.' 

Ang-eliqua  understood  his  look  of  tender  inquiry,  and  her  confusion 
and  blushes  gave  a  full  reply. 

In  a  month  or  two  peace  was  permanently  restored  to  Sienna  by  the 
union  of  the  two  rival  houses.  Salembeni  and  Ang-eliqua  were  among-st 
the  happiest  of  the  happy ;  and  in  the  sister  of  his  friend,  Charles  dis- 
covered a  ladv  of  congenial  disposition  and  surpassing  beauty.  They  were 
all  married  on  the  same  day  and  before  the  same  altar.* 
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In  the  winter  of  a  year  which  it  is  of  no  importance  to  name,  since 
crimes,  vengeance,  and  repentance,  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
epoch,  Louis  von  Ranpact^  a  noble  youth  of  Vienna,  was  passing  over 
one  of  those  large  and  uninhabited  tracts  of  country  which  form  part  of 
the  Westphalian  territories.  It  grew  dark,  and  he  was  nearly  benumbed 
with  the  cold ;  the  wind  blew  directly  in  his  face,  and  appeared  but  the 
fore-runner  of  one  of  those  snow-storms  which  sometimes  lock  up 
travellers  for  more  than  six  weeks  together.  After  riding  a  few  miles 
farther,  he  suddenly  saw  the  wall  of  a  court-yard  before  him,  and  dis- 
covering a  bell  he  pulled  it  with  violence,  when  the  gate  was  opened  by 
a  porter,  who  respectfully  inquired  what  he  wanted.  The  traveller  in- 
stantly told  his  situation,  and  asked  to  be  directed  to  any  place  where 
himself  and  his  horse  might  be  refreshed  ;  or  if  that  was  impossible,  he 
ventured  to  request  the  hospitality  of  the  mansion  before  which  he  stood. 

'  It  is  never  the  custom,'  replied  the  porter,  '  to  close  the  doors  of 
this  court  against  those  who  need  assistance,  but  those  whom  pleasure 
might  induce  to  seek  these  walls,  would  not  long  wish  to  remain  within 
them.' 

*  The  incidents  on  which  this  tale  is  founded  are  ascribed,  by  the  historian  of  Si- 
enna, to  the  year  1395. 
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*  Why  not  ?'  said  Ranpact,  hesitating-  on  the  threshold. 

'  Because,'  added  the  other,  '  they  would  not  find  what  they  sought : 
I  will  send  to  the  duke,'  he  added,  *  and  let  him  know  a  g-entleman  seeks 
here  a  nig-ht's  shelter.* 

Ranpact  remained  there  almost  half  an  hour,  during*  which  time  se- 
veral lig-hts  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  castle.  Presently  the  prin- 
cipal door  opened,  and  two  servants  with  torches  approached  and  con- 
ducted him  into  a  splendid  hall,  from  whence  he  was  led  to  a  smaller 
apartment,  where  the  owner  was  waiting*  to  receive  him. 

The  Duke  of  Reinspadtz,  the  proprietor,  was  a  man  of  not  more  than 
thirty- seven  or  thirty- eig-ht  years  of  ag-e,  of  a  very  attractive  aspect,  but 
apparently  in  an  ill  state  of  health :  his  dress  was  splendid ;  still  it  was 
evident  he  was  not  purposely  dressed  for  the  reception  of  a  g-uest.  The 
uninhabited  appearance  of  the  room  struck  young*  Ranpact  so  forcibly, 
that,  after  the  first  g-reeting-s  v/ere  over,  he  expressed  his  hopes  that  he 
had  not  broug-ht  his  host  from  his  usual  apartment  or  disturbed  him  from 
his  ordinary  pursuits.  *  I  always  inhabit  this  room,'  said  the  duke,  with 
a  faint  smile  ;  '  from  the  appearance  of  it,  you  may,  perhaps,  judg-e  me 
an  idler,  therefore '  he  hesitated  for  a  moment — '  therefore,'  con- 
tinued he,  '  you  should  the  less  scruple  to  break  in  upon  my  solitude — 
which — is  complete.' 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  Louis  fancied  he  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye, 
and  felt  an  interest  in  him  for  which  he  could  not  account.  The  counte- 
nance of  his  host  was  sweet  and  prepossessing*  but  one  on  which  sadness 
was  evidently  deeply  eng-raved  ;  yet  every  new  and  then  an  expression 
of  smothered  indig-nation  passed  over  it.  '  You  will  not  find  in  me  a 
table  companion  I  fear,'  continued  he  ;  *  I  am  no  long-er  one  of  those 
who  can  ply  a  guest  the  whole  nig-ht  over  the  bottle,  and  see  him  safely 
to  bed;  but  all  I  have  is  at  your  service — and  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to 
see  it  enjoyed,  althoug-h  I  may  not  partake  ;  but  it  is  not  for  want  of  hos- 
pitality, I  assure  you.' 

•  Your  health,*  said  Ranpact,  '  appears  to  have  suffered.' 

'  Yes,'  resumed  the  other,  '  I  do  suppose  I  bear  the  traces  of  what  I 
have  endured.* 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  with  so  intense  a  glance  at  the  door,  that 
Louis  turned  suddenly  round,  but  neither  hearing-  nor  seeing;  any  thino-, 
and  the  duke  not  making-  any  further  remark,  the  idea  crossed  his  mind, 
that  perhaps  his  bodily  health  was  less  disordered  than  his  mental 
powers,  for  the  duke  appeared  totally  to  have  forg-otten  the  presence  of 
another  person,  and  continued  g-azing-  on  the  fire  with  a  vacant  look. 
Ranpact  endeavoured  to  lead  him  into  conversation,  and  was  charmed 
with  his  host's  manners  and  intellig-ence.  At  leng-th  he  remarked,  '  I 
oug-ht  to  have  apolog-ised  to  you,  for  keeping-  you  so  long-  in  waiting-  for 
refreshment.  1  hope  they  did  not  neg-lect  you  at  the  lodg-e.  I  would 
have  ordered  supper  immediately,  but  it  is  always  served  at  a  particular 
hour.' 
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When  the  clock  struck  the  last  quarter  to  ten,  an  ashy  hue  overspread 
the  duke's  countenance ;  his  features  gradually  assumed  a  sterner  cha- 
racter ;  his  figure  became  more  erect,  and  to  have  beheld  him,  one 
would  have  imag-ined  him  in  the  act  of  defying-  some  being*,  whose  su- 
periority he  confessed.  Presently  the  door  opened,  and,  the  supper 
being"  announced,  the  duke  conducted  his  g-uest  to  the  adjoining*  chamber, 
which,  thoug-h  a  state  room,  was  evidently  in  daily  use.  The  table 
had  covers  laid  for  three  persons  ;  the  duke's  seat  was  at  the  head,  one 
was  lower  down,  and  the  other  close  to  his  left  hand.  Ranpact  doubted 
for  a  moment  which  was  meant  for  him,  but  a  motion  from  the  servants 
induced  him  to  take  the  lower  one.  The  duke  did  the  honour  of  a  splen- 
did supper,  and  they  commenced  their  repast — that  is  Ranpact  did,  for  he 
remarked  the  duke  scarcely  touched  what  was  on  his  plate.  A  few  mi- 
nutes after  they  were  seated,  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered  opened 
ag-ain,  and  a  young*  lady,  apparently  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty- eig-ht,  ap- 
peared. The  deepest  melancholy  was  painted  in  her  countenance,  and 
marked  her  whole  deportment :  her  dress  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
splendour  amongst  which  she  stood  ;  a  light  grey  cloth  dress,  with  long 
hanging  sleeves,  was  all  she  wore,  and  her  hair  was  merely  fastened  up 
by  a  comb ;  but  she  wanted  no  adventitious  aid.  Louis  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  thing  so  beautiful.  He  sprung  from  his  seat,  and  had 
advanced  already  nearly  to  her,  when  struck  by  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  he  stood  without  either  advancing  or  retreating ;  but  she,  who 
had  never  raised  her  eyes,  pursued  her  way,  and  took  her  seat  by  the 
duke's  side.  He  helped  her  to  part  of  the  dish  which  was  before  him,  in 
silence  :  she  received  it,  but  she  blushed  deeper  and  deeper,  and  at 
length  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  table.  By  this  time,  Louis  had  re- 
seated himself ;  he  looked  on  her  with  an  interest,  which,  gay  knight  as 
he  was,  he  had  never  felt  for  any  woman  before  ;  but  when  he  saw  her 
tears,  he  turned  on  the  duke  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  are  these  caused 
by  you  ?  he  observed  that  his  eyes  w^ere  also  filled,  but  that  he  kept  his 
head  averted  from  her.  After  a  while,  she  turned  to  a  waiting  man  who 
stood  near  her,  and,  to  Louis's  amazement,  he  brought  to  the  duke  a 
cup  which,  although  curiously  set  and  ornamented  with  silver,  he  per- 
ceived to  be  a  human  skull.  The  duke  filled  it  with  wine  :  it  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  she  drank  from  it,  and  rose  from  table  ;  then,  and  then 
only,  did  she  raise  her  eyes ;  they  were  turned  on  him  :  they  mutually 
looked  on  each  other,  and  what  a  world  of  thoughts  did  they  express  ! 
She  left  the  room,  and  the  duke  gradually  recovered  his  composure,  but 
1  e  seemed  worn  out,  and  Ranpact  thought  he  saw  death  imprinted  on 
his  face.  Presently  the  duke  asked  him  if  they  should  adjourn,  and 
Ranpact  followed  him  in  such  a  tumult  of  feelings  that  he  was  not  at 
first  aware  that  they  were  not  returning  to  the  chamber  they  had  left. 
Suddenly  stopping,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  '  My,  lord,  where  are  we 
going?' 

'  I  see,'  said  the  duke,  with  a  melancholv  smile,  '  vour  confidence  has 
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not  increased  in  the  three  hours  which  we  have  been  acquainted  ;  but,'  he 
added,  '  you  have  nothing*  to  fear.' 

Saying-  this  he  entered  a  room  decorated  with  black  hangings,  at  the 
further  end  of  which,  on  a  kind  of  platform,  stood  a  bier,  over  which  a 
pall  was  thrown.  Upon  it  a  soldier's  cap,  cloak,  and  a  broken  sword, 
were  placed  :  a  plume  of  feathers  ornamented  the  head  of  the  coffin  ;  but 
a  greater  ornament  than  cap,  cloak,  or  feathers,  sat  also  there — the  lady 
whom  Ranpact  had  seen  at  the  supper  table  ;  and  in  the  same  attitude  of 
sadness  and  humihty,  her  eyes  still  bent  downwards,  and  the  tears  still 
falling  from  them.  The  duke  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  and  so  did 
Louis :  she  presently  began  to  chaunt  the  office  for  the  dead — the  dead 
who  died  by  the  hand  of  violence — and  ended  with  the  penitential  psalms. 
The  duke  listened  with  a  manner  totally  different  from  what  he  mani- 
fested at  the  table ;  no  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  neither  was  his  head 
averted.  At  length  appearing  to  make  an  effort  over  himself,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  clearer  and  firmer  voice  than  he  had  yet  done,  he  said,  '  It  never 
was  in  my  nature  to  receive  affection  and  not  return  it  fourfold  ;  what- 
ever might  have  been  my  errors  or  my  pursuits,  it  was  ever  in  that  lady's 
power  to  reform  and  change  them.  I  might  not  have  deserved  the  hand 
she  gave  me,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  I  valued  it  beyond  all  earthly  bless- 
ings. Sir,  you  have  seen  enough  to  excite  the  dullest  curiosity,  nor  will 
I  refuse  to  satisfy  yours  ;  you  shall  hear  our  story,  and  in  making  you 
acquainted  with  circumstances  unknown  to  all,  and  of  import  to  us  alone, 
I  think  I  shall  not  misplace  my  confidence.' 

Ranpact  knew  not  what  to  reply :  an  hour  ago  he  would  have  hailed 
this  mark  of  trust  in  the  duke,  and  gladly  would  he  have  offered  his  life 
in  the  service  of  one  towards  whom  he  had  been  so  inexplicably  at- 
tracted ;  but  the  sight  of  that  lady,  her  grief,  her  punishment,  for  such, 
he  conceived,  he  was  witnessing,  had  wrought  a  complete  change  in  his 
sentiments,  and  he  dreaded  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  be  her  judge  : 
he  was  silent.  The  duke  proceeded.  '  It  matters  but  little  in  whom  I 
am  putting  confidence,  since  the  only  one  who  had  the  power  of  confer- 
ring happiness  or  miser}'  on  me  has —  Sir,'  he  added,  in  a  louder  and 
more  authoritative  tone,  '  if  in  telling  this  story  I  depart  from  the  truth, 
if  I  veil  one  crime  on  my  part  in  order  to  render  her's  more  flagrant,  may 
I  miss  that  mercy  hereafter  which  I  have  denied  her  here.  I  suppose  I 
need  not  say  1  married  that  lady  for  love,  nor  need  I  repeat  a  tale  of 
past  happiness  :  it  is  only  by  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  on  this  scene,  and  my 
heart  bent  on  my  miseries,  that  I  acquire  the  power  of  detailing  the 
cause  of  all  which  you  behold.  Among  those  who  flocked  to  this  castle 
when  it  was  a  gay  and  happy  place,  was  a  young  nobleman,  cousin  of  a 
neighbouring  count.  He,  more  boldly  than  the  rest,  openly  talked  of 
and  deifyed  the  beauty  of  its  lady ;  he  affected  to  wear  her  colours,  and, 
in  fact,  half  je  tingly,  and  half  in  earnest,  represented  himself  to  be  ena- 
moured of  her.     I  checked  this  as  far  as  I  was  able,   but,  afraid  of  ac- 
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quiring"  the  character  of  a  jealous  and  suspicious  husband  to  one  in  whom 
I  placed  the  most  unbounded  faith,  I  took  no  measure  to  keep  them 
asunder.  One  evening*  when  we  had  several  g-uests,  thoug-h  he  was  not 
one  of  them,  she  had  been  absent  long-er  than  was  usual  from  the  room 
in  which  we  supped  to-night ;  I  sought  for  her  and  found  her  in  this 

apartment .'     The  duke  here  paused,  his  voice  failed  him,  but  he 

presently  proceeded  in  a  monotonous  tone,  his  hand  resting  on  the  bier, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sword  and  cap  which  were  on  it.  '  They  were 
sitting"  together  on  the  couch  in  a  manner  which  rendered  it  certain  that 
I  was  dishonoured.  I  stood  a  moment  at  the  door,  then  spring-ing"  upon 
them  both  prevented  either  from  rising*.  I  asked  no  questions  ;  none  of 
us  spoke.  She  took  my  hand  in  a  suppHcatory  manner,  and  that  action 
which  had  never  been  in  vain  before,  now  used  in  his  behalf,  wound 
me  to  madness.  Drawing"  my  sword  I  commanded  him  to  do  the  same, 
and  demanded  of  him  the  satisfaction  due  to  me.  Then  beg-an  the  most 
sanguinary  duel  that  was  ever  fought  between  man  and  man.  I  had 
disarmed  him,  and  was  pausing  whether  I  should  kill  him  or  not,  when 
she  threw  herself  between  us. 

'  "  Spare  him,"  she  said,  *'  or  end  both  our  miseries  at  once." 
'  I  thought  not — I  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  plunged  my  sword  into 
his  heart.     We  were  deluged  with  blood  ;   she  seized  his  sv/ord  and  at- 
tempted to  stab  herself  with  it,  but  I  wrenched  it  from  her  hand,  and, 
snapping  it  in  two,  threw  mine  to  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

•  "  I  could  slay  you,"  said  I,  "  this  moment,   and  there  lives  not  the 
man  who  would  not  excuse  me ;  but  I  will  not  send  you  to  a  tribunal  still" 
higher  than  that  of  your  injured  husband's;  I  shall  never  be  satiated  by 
earthly  vengeance,  yet  at  that  I  shall  stop — as  much  as  man  can  inflict 
you  shall  suffer." 

*  I  had  the  body  enclosed  in  a  coffin,  excepting  the  head,  which,  as  you 
have  seen,  forms  her  drinking  cup.  This  chamber,  once  ours,  I  have 
resigned  to  him  as  she  had  done  before  ;  she  keeps  him  company,  sing- 
ing the  morning  and  evening  service  over  the  dead  slain  by  their 
enemies  ;  she  sups  nightly  with  me,  but  we  have  never  spoken  since  that 
fatal  night.  I  know  how  her  days  are  passed :  would  she  know  how 
mine  are  spent,  let  her  ask  her  heart  how  ill  time  must  speed  with  one 
who  once  enjoying  her  presence  now  lives  parted  from  her.  Such  has 
been  our  lives  for  three  years :  but  this  will  not  last  much  longer,  and 
when  I  quit  the  world  I  shall  not  condemn  her  to  sing  my  requiem.' 

As  he  spoke  he  cast  a  glance  upon  her  far  more  resembling  affection 
than  hatred ;  but  he  ceased  to  speak,  and  Ranpact  shortly  after  was  con- 
ducted to  his  chamber  under  such  a  variety  of  feelings  that  he  scarcely 
knew  which  predominated. 

Before  midnight  the  duke  again  entered  her  apartment :  his  manner 
was  composed,  yet  he  bore  the  appearance  of  one  who  had  suffered  a 
strong  mental  conflict ;  his  eyes  were  red  and  his  hair  was  disordered. 
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She  rose  at  his  entrance  :  he  stood  before  her  a  moment  in  silence ;  at 
leng-th  he  said,  '  I  arrog-ated  to  myself  a  power  not  vested  in  man  ; 
1  thoug-ht  I  took  justice  into  my  own  hands,  but  I  feel  it  was  only  ven- 
g-eance ;  and  I  am  no  long-er  capable  of  pursuing-  the  same  conduct ;  I 
wish  I  had  leL  you  speak,  but  your  silence  w^as  also  your  obedience :'  he 
threw  himself  on  the  chair  from  which  he  had  just  risen.  She  ap- 
proached him,  but  did  not  take  the  hand  which  he  extended  towards  her : 
he  put  it  on  her  head.  *  If  you  will  accept,'  he  continued,  in  a  lower  and 
more  trembling  voice,  '  the  forg-iveness  of  one  who  needs  yours  as  much, 
I  can  only  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  it  is  offered  to  you  :  oh, 
doubt  not  that  the  heart  which  could  inflict  on  you  the  sufFering-s  it  has, 
has  ever  ceased  one  moment  its  passionate  reg-rets  at  a  separation  which 
nothings  could  render  tolerable  ;  your  life  has  been  solitary,  mine  has 
been  equally  so ;  I  have  never  partaken  of  any  amusement  or  employ- 
ment in  which  we  used  to  join  ;  every  thing-  has  been  left,  as  you  left  it ; 
do  you  think  I  could  ever  leave  those  walls  which  served  you  for  a 

prison  ?'  added  he,  in  a  softer  tone,  '  or  that but  from  henceforth  be 

as  free  during-  the  remainder  of  my  life,  as  you  infallibly  will  be  at  my 
death  ;  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  look  on  that  but  with  hope  !* 

She  turned  round  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms ;  but  stopping-, 
took  the  crucifix  from  the  coffin  on  which  it  had  lain,  and  putting-  it  into 
his  hand,  which  she  clasped  with  both  hers,  '  No,  my  lord,  no/  said  she, 
•  hope  never  sprung-  but  from  one  sepulchre — in  his  name,  and  by  his 
mediation  alone,  who  triumphed  over  death,  do  I  implore  your  forg-ive- 
ness ;  g-rant  me  that,  and  I  shall  for  ever  bless  you ;  but  do  not  remit 
what  you  call  my  punishment,  for  then  you  will  not  send  for  me  even 
during-  that  short  half  hour  which  is  the  only  thing-  that  renders  my  life 
bearable.  I  do  not  say  this  to  move  you  to  further  favour ;  I  know  I 
liave  dishonoured  you  beyond  my  power  of  amends ;  but  believe,  there 
never  was  a  crime  so  suddenly  perpetrated  nor  so  instantaneously  re- 
pented.* 

No  more  words  were  spoken  ;  and  when  Ranpact  soug-ht  the  duke, 
with  the  intention  of  taking-  his  leave,  and,  not  finding-  him,  ventured  to 
re-enter  the  room,  he  found  them  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  He 
looked  on  them  for  some  moments  ;  and  heard  the  convulsive  sobs  of 
each.  The  duke  then  drew  one  long-  deep  sig-h,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of 
Louis  : — the  heart  which  had  so  long-  strug-g-led  with  the  bitterest  of 
human  passions  at  leng-th  broke,  and  his  wounded  and  repentant  spirit 
returned  to  its  Creator. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  this  shock  on  the  constitution  of  the  unfortu- 
nate duchess,  that  her  relatives,  to  whose  care  she  was  committed,  could 
not  for  many  months  comply  w^ith  her  earnest  request  to  be  allowed  to 

take  the  veil.     To  the  nunnery  of  N ,  however,  she  at  leng-th  retired, 

and  g-rief,  shame,  and  severe  relig-ious  discijjhne  soon  terminated  her 
melancholy  existence. 
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THE    DANGERS    OF    DIVINATION. 


*  It's  time  enougli  to  bid  the  devil  "  Good  morning"  when  you  meet  him.' 

Irish  Provi:rb. 

All  men  are  prone  to  the  weakness  of  attempting",  or  at  least  of 
wishing-,  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  destiny,  and  to  rely  upon  futurity  for 
producing-  all  that  they  hope  and  wish  for.  No  habit  can  be  more  dan- 
g-erous  than  this,  because  none  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of  those 
who  indulg-e  in  it.  The  future,  if  rig-htly  considered,  is  even  less  valuable 
to  us  than  the  past,  because  that  has,  at  least,  recollections  which,  dim  and 
faint  as  they  often  are,  yet  come  with  some  ting-e  of  radiance,  some  relish 
of  their  former  sweetness  ;  and,  as  the  poet  sing-s, 

*  The  mem'ry  of  joys  which  are  fled 
Is  better  than  hopes  which  may  cheat  us.' 

*  Ah  !  if  I  could  have  foreseen  this  or  that,'  people  are  fond  of  saying-, 
while  it  appears  to  me  that,  even  if  they  had  possessed  the  faculty  they  so 
much  desire,  it  would  only  have  had  the  effect  of  imbittering-  their  present 
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pleasure,  without  enabling-  them  to  avoid  those  evils  which  the  common 
weakness  and  falhbility  of  our  nature  precipitate  us  into.  Men  are  very 
droll  animals ;  they  pass  one-third  of  their  Hves  in  dreaming,  and  the 
other  two  in  yawning-  over  those  real  enjoyments  which  are  continually 
offering-  themselves. 

Monsieur  de  Kinghn,  whose  story  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  was,  in  this 
respect,  like  the  rest  of  mankind ;  nay,  more,  he  was  a  brilliant  example 
of  the  weakness  I  allude  to.  He  was  a  g-entleman  of  Lower  Brittany,  as 
poor  as  a  church-mouse,  and  yet  so  proud  of  the  ancient  blood  which,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  filled  his  veins,  that  he  would  not  have  dined  with  the 
richest  merchant  of  Nantes,  lest  he  should  have  deg-raded  it ;  althoug-h, 
at  the  same  time,  his  ordinary  food  consisted  of  very  black  bread  (and  not  a 
g*reat  deal  of  that),  which  he  ate  in  the  obscurity  of  his  lonely  cottag-e. 
He  procured  this  same  bread,  and  maintained  the  ancient  dig-nity  of  his 
family,  by  cultivating  a  few  roods  of  bad  land,  which  scantily  repaid  the 
labour  he  bestowed  upon  it.  But  then  he  sate  in  the  iord  of  the  manor's 
pew  at  church,  and  he  had  permission,  in  right  of  his  gentle  blood,  to 
shoot  at  a  hare  on  a  Sunday,  and  to  hit  it — when  he  could.  The  peasants 
took  off  their  hats  to  him  because  he  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings 
of  Brittany ;  their  wives  treated  him  with  the  same  respect  for  the  same 
reason ;  and  the  young  girls  took  no  notice  of  him  at  all,  because  he  was 
not  handsome. 

Now,  although  my  readers  will  think  that  Monsieur  Kinglin  was  no  very 
extraordinary  personage,  he  was  of  a  directly  contrary  opinion.  He  had 
a  notion  that  one  day  he  should  come,  at  the  least,  to  be  president  of  the 
states  of  Brittany,  and  that  he  should  re-estabhsh  the  sovereignty  of  its 
ancient  dukes.  After  that  he  proposed  to  himself  to  marry  one  of  the 
princesses  of  France,  who  should  bring  with  her  the  province  of  Normandy 
as  her  dower ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  preliminary  trifles  should  be  settled, 
he  promised  himself  that  he  would  eat  soupe  d-la-graisse  every  day,  and 
go  to  market  in  his  own  carriage, — for  he  was  not  altogether  a  fool, 
although  he  was  so  excessively  grand. 

Such  was  Monsieur  Kinghn  when  my  history  commences,  at  which  period 
he  had  reached  the  happy  age  of  twenty-five  years.  The  future  kept  rolling- 
on  towards  him,  daily,  hourly,  but  still  it  was  the  same ;  and,  as  one  gets 
tired  of  every  thing,  even  of  dreaming,  he  resolved  to  take  a  middle  course 
between  his  future  glory  and  his  present  misery.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote 
to  the  minister  of  that  king,  whose  daughter  he  meant  hereafter  to  marry, 
soliciting  the  post  of  a  sub-lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Humbic 
as  such  a  charge  would  be,  it  might  lead  to  the  most  distinguished  rank, 
and  this  hope  encouraged  Monsieur  Kinghn  to  ask  for  it.  But  ministers  ^q 
not  give  to  every  body  who  asks  every  thing-  they  ask  for  ;  and  the  minis- 
ter of  France,  wishing  to  know  whether  the  illustrious  descendant  of  the 
kings  of  Brittany  was  qualified  to  be  a  sub-heutenant,  referred  his  petition 
to  one  of  his  officers,  who  sent  it  to  another,  who  again  transmitted  it  to 
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a  third ;  so  that,  at  leng-th,  it  reached  the  individual  who  exercised  the 
humble  function  of  collector  of  taxes  in  Monsieur  King-lin's  villag-e.  The 
result  was,  the  minister  was  informed  that,  althoug-h  Monsieur  King-lin  was 
not  at  present  fit  to  be  a  sub-Heutenant,  owing-  to  some  trifling-  deficiencies 
in  his  education,  he  mig-ht  very  properly  be  admitted  to  the  military  school. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  military  school  to 
take  pupils  of  five-and-twenty,  and  the  minister  therefore  resolved  that 
Monsieur  King-hn  had  better  remain  in  his  own  villag-e. 

Monsieur  King-lin,  who  had  never  imag-ined  that  the  minister  would 
venture  to  refuse  so  modest  a  request  as  that  which  he  had  preferred,  did 
not  wait  for  his  answer,  but,  on  the  very  day  he  had  written  to  him,  sold 
his  starved  oxen,  his  plough,  and  all  that  he  could  call  his  own  (which,  by 
the  way,  was  not  much) ;  and,  having-  transformed  his  property  into  the 
shape  of  five  hundred  livres,  a  larg-er  sum  than  he  had  ever  before  seen 
in  his  life,  he  put  it  into  a  bag-,  and  marched  with  it  to  Rennes. 

Here  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  one  of  the  best  inns,  and  lived  as  became 
the  descendant  of  the  ancient  king-s  of  Brittany,  so  long-  as  his  five  hundred 
livres  lasted.  When  he  had  eaten  as  far  as  his  last  crown,  finding  that  he 
had  received  no  answer  to  his  letter,  he  resolved  to  present  himself  at  the 
house  of  the  Intendant,  although  that  ofiicer  was  not  a  person  of  noble 
family.  This  was  certainly  a  degradation  for  a  man  of  Monsieur  Kinglin's 
noble  blood :  but  Necessity  is  a  hard  master,  and  starvation  will  induce  a 
gentleman  to  lower  his  dignity  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  He  chose 
for  his  visit  the  hour  of  dinner,  because  he  thought  he  was  sure  of  finding 
the  officer  at  home  and  free  from  business.  The  Intendant  was  a  polite  man, 
2nd  could  not  avoid  asking  him  to  dine.  Monsieur  Kinglin  was  hungry, 
and,  according  to  his  notions  of  poHteness,  it  would  not  have  been  civil  to 
refuse,  wherefore  he  very  condescendingly  took  his  place  among  several 
Councillors  of  the  Parhament,  who  were  the  Intendant's  guests. 

After  dinner  a  packet  w^as  received,  which  contained  a  refusal  of 
Monsieur  Kinglin's  request.  It  did  not  matter  two  straws  to  the  Intendant 
whether  Monsieur  Kinglin  was  or  was  not  to  be  a  sub- lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry ;  but  a  well-bred  man  always  announces  disagreeable  news  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  blunt  their  sting  a  little,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Intendant 
found  he  had  miscalculated  the  sensibihty  of  his  guest  that  he  told  him 
plainly  the  answer  of  the  minister.  The  Breton  was  of  an  irascible 
temper  ;  he  said  that  Louis  XII.  had  thought  himself  too  happy  in  obtain- 
ing his  (Monsieur  Kinglin's)  great-great  (God  knows  how  great)  cousin 
Anne  for  a  bride,  but  that  his  majesty's  descendants  were  ungrateful  and 
imnat-aral  rogues,  who  behaved  very  ill  to  their  relations.  As  all  people  in 
authority  like  to  hear  those  who  are  above  them  abused,  the  Intendant  and 
his  guests  were  not  displeased  to  hear  Monsieur  Kinghn's  diatribe. 

He  was,  however,  not  a  man  to  be  discourag-ed  by  one  repulse.  He 
was  sitting  at  table  next  a  beautiful  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  In- 
tendant.     It  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  to  marry  a  person  who  must 
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have  a  fortune,  and  who  might,  one  day  or  other,  be  the  means  of  pro- 
curing" for  him  the  post  which  her  papa  at  present  held,  would  not  be  a 
bad  speculation ;  so,  without  the  least  ceremony,  he  turned  to  the  Intend- 
ant,  and  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage  in  the  most  explicit  terms. 
The  guests  bit  their  lips,  and  endeavoured  to  stifle  (some  with  better  suc- 
cess than  others)  their  desire  to  laugh.  The  Intendant,  who,  with  all  his 
politeness,  \vas  a  Httle  embarrassed,  told  Monsieur  Kinglin  that  he  was 
extremely  flattered  by  his  off"er,  which  he  regretted  he  had  made  so  late, 
because  the  young  lady's  hand  was  promised  to  the  President  of  the  Par- 
liament. Monsieur  Kinglin  did  not  relish  this  disappointment;  so  he 
rose  to  take  his  leave.  A  roar  of  laughter  which  he  did  not  dream  that 
he  had  excited  followed  him ;  but  so  much  was  he  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  his  future  grandeur  and  his  present  necessities,  that  he  did 
not  even  hear  the  footman  say  to  the  porter  as  he  passed,  '  Whenever 
that  person  comes  ag'ain,  my  master  is  not  at  home.' 

Monsieur  Kinglin,  upon  returning  to  his  inn,  began  to  perceive  that  he 
was  in  a  disagreeable  plight ;  and,  after  having-  sold  the  greater  part  of  his 
clothes  for  present  suppKes,  he  wrote  to  all  his  numerous  relations,  begging 
their  help  in  this  crisis.  One  among  them  w^as  a  Marshal  of  France, 
another  was  a  farrier,  and  both  of  them  set  about  complying  with  their 
cousin's  request,  according  to  their  several  abilities. 

The  farrier,  who  had  nine  children,  could  do  little  for  him ;  but  still, 
as  the  ties  of  blood  are  strong,  he  sent  him  six  francs,  and  a  letter  full  of 
good  wishes,  written  by  Clotilda,  the  eldest,  cleverest,  and  prettiest,  of  his 
daughters. 

The  military  cousin,  who  had  some  little  influence  wuth  an  opera- dancer, 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  with  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  procured 
him  an  admission  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  be  qualified  for  a 
benefice  which  he  was  hereafter  to  obtain. 

This  was  precisely  the  thing  for  Monsieur  Kinglin,  who,  according  to  his 
custom,  imagined  that  his  fortune  was  made  by  this  step.  He  was  sure  of 
becoming  a  canon ;  that  would  lead  to  being  a  bishop,  a  bishop  to  a 
cardinal,  a  cardinal  to  be  pope ;  and  our  Breton,  provided  he  was  only  a 
sovereign,  did  not  care  much  of  what  particular  sort  it  mighf  happen 
to  be. 

In  the  meantime  his  education  was  began;  and,  after  his  head  had  been 
shaved,  and  he  had  assumed  the  cassock,  he  was  set  to  learn,  as  well  as  he 
could,  the  first  sentences  of  the  Latin  Grammar.  Things  went  on  pretty  well 
for  some  time,  because  Monsieur  Kinglin  fancied  he  saw  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican  through  all  the  trouble  and  dulness  of  his  studies ;  but  at  length 
he  got  tired — then  he  became  lazy — and  then  he  fell  in  love,  which  was  for 
him,  as  it  is  for  every  one  else,  the  certain  road  to  ruin.  Upon  the  stairs 
of  the  college  there  sat  a  girl,  who  was  not  very  pretty,  and  who  gained 
her  bread  by  footing,  and  grafting,  and  darning,  the  silk  stockings  of  such 
of  the  collegians  as  had  silk  stockings.  Monsieur  King-lin,  or,  as  ho 
ought  now  to  be  called,  in  virtue  of  his  clerical  function,  the  Abbe  Kinglin, 
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felt  a  strong"  partiality  for  this  g-irl,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find  his 
affection  was  returned.  Love  is  notoriously  bUnd,  and  the  abb^  and  his 
innammorata  behaved  with  so  little  caution  that  the  superiors  of  the 
colleg-e  were  scandalized.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who,  as  became  his 
office,  discouraged  vice  in  every  shape,  thoug-ht  the  Abb6  King-Un  oug-ht  to 
be  discharged,  and  he  was  discharged, — without  any  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  his  cousin;  the  marshal,  to  avert  his  fate,  because  that  officer  thoug-ht 
it  was  a  good  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  his  relation  for  ever. 

Kinglin  was  now  worse  off  than  before.  Misery  was  staring  him  in  the 
face,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  drive  it  away.  The  descendant  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Brittany  could  not  turn  porter,  nor  errand-boy,  nor  shoe- 
black, nor  footman,  nor  could  he  steal;  and,  still  less  than  all  these, 
could  he  make  up  his  mind  to  die  of  starvation.  There  was  only  one  re- 
source, that  of  enlisting  for  a  soldier,  and  that  step  he  resolved  to  take. 
But,  alas !  here  again — humble  as  this  means  of  getting  a  meal  was — he 
was  disappointed.  To  be  a  soldier  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  five 
feet  two  inches  high,  and  of  this  stature  he  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
It  is  true,  besides,  that  his  legs  were  a  little  bandy,  and  that  his  face  was 
as  flat  and  as  ugly  as  you  could  desire ;  and  for  some,  perhaps  for  all  these 
reasons,  he  was  refused  permission  to  serve  his  country  at  the  rate  of  five 
sous  a  day.  What  was  to  be  done?  Such  a  situation  was  enough  to 
make  a  man  sell  himself  to  the  devil. — That  is  precisely  what  Monsieur 
Kinglin  did. 

Don't  laugh — it's  no  laughing  matter ;  and,  besides,  it  is  strictly  true.  I 
could  give  you  a  hundred  instances  of  people  who  have  sold  themselves 
to  the  devil — besides  that  in  Der  Freischiitz — but  why  should  I,  since  that 
before  us  is  as  good  as  a  hundred  ?  Monsieur  Kinglin  was  extremely 
hungry — and  hunger  sharpens  a  man's  wits.  As  he  sat  in  the  dark, 
(having'  used  his  last  candle,)  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
to  sell  his  soul,  since  he  had  nothing  besides  that  was  sellable ;  for  the 
recruiting  sergeant  had  decided  that  his  body  was  not  worth  purchasing 
for  five  sous  a  day.  He  remembered  having  heard  or  read  somev/here 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  devil  is  to  be  raised  ;  and,  descending  quietly 
from  the-  garret  in  vvhich,  since  his  expulsion,  he  had  lived,  he  stole  a 
black  hen,  which  belonged  to  the  landlady,  and  went  to  the  nearest  cross- 
road. Here  he  made  a  circle  round  him ;  and,  having  killed  the  black 
fowl,  laid  it  in  the  middle,  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  three  words,  which, 
although  I  know  them  as  well  as  I  know  my  own  name,  I  do  not  intend  to 
set  down,  because  the  devil  comes  amongst  us  quite  often  enough  without 
being  called. 

As  he  uttered  these  three  words  t^e  earth  shook — as  the  earth  shook 
the  moon  turned  blood-red — as  the  moon  turned  blood-red  a  tall  gentle- 
man appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  circle.  This  gentleman  v/as  taller  than 
I  am  by  the  height  of  a  grenadier's  cap.  He  had  rams'  horns  on  his  head, 
and  the  tail  of  a  monkey  played  gracefully  between  his  legs.  His 
feet  were  cloven,  and  he  wore  a  very  handsome  periwig,  and  a  scarlet 
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coat,  trimmed  with  g"old  lace.  In  this  dress  the  devil  always  appears ;  and, 
if  you  doubt  my  word,  do  me  the  favour  to  ask  any  body  who  has 
seen  him. 

King'lin  was  a  good  deal  frightened  at  the  sight  of  this  tall  gentleman 
(I  am  sure  I  don't  know  the  hero  who  would  have  been  less  so) ;  and 
his  fright  was  not  diminished  when  the  devil,  according  to  custom, 
asked  what  he  w^anted.  The  poor  Breton  thought  of  a  thousand  things  at 
once,  without  being  able  to  choose  one.  At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  power  of  seeing  into  futurity  would  be  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the 
most  delightful,  to  him.  It  w^as  owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  his 
mind  that  he  made  this  choice  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  any  of  us  had  a  similar 
choice  to  make,  we  should  be  influenced  by  the  same  considerations,  or 
some  not  much  wiser.  Monsieur  Kinglin  desired  that  the  tall  gentleman 
would  discover  to  him  the  events  of  futurity  as  often  as  he  should  ask  him. 
The  tall  gentleman  consented  with  great  politeness.  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  paper  which  contained  a  deed  of  gift,  drawn  up  in  proper  form 
by  one  of  the  many  attorneys  who  are  domiciliated  in  the  infernal  regions, 
and,  pricking  Kinghn's  little  finger  with  one  of  his  claws,  the  Breton  signed 
his  name  with  his  blood  to  this  instrument. 

His  hunger  was  now  so  urgent  that  his  first  wish  was  to  have  it  satis- 
fied, and  he  therefore  required  the  devil  to  tell  him  where  he  should  find 
a  good  meal,  which  belonged  to  nobody,  because  Mr.  Kinglin,  although 
he  had  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  w^as  above  committing  a  theft. 

*  Go,'  said  the  Devil,  '  towards  the  east ;  and,  when  you  come  to  a 
heap  of  stones,  look  out  for  one  which  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  pilaster : 
lift  it  up,  and  under  it  you  will  find  that  you  seek.'  He  then  disappeared. 
King-lin  thought  this  extremely  odd,  but  he  obeyed  the  tall  gentleman's 
directions.  After  walking  for  some  time  he  found  the  stones,  and  then 
the  pilaster,  upon  raising  which  he  had  reason  to  see  that  the  devil  was  a 
person  of  his  word.  There  was  a  turkey,  two  fowls,  and  six  roasted 
quails,  two  white  loaves,  two  papers  of  biscuits,  a  bottle  of  Clos  Vougeot, 
and  one  of  Madeira,  lying  as  snug  and  as  quiet  as  eggs  in  a  nest. 
Kinghn,  v;ho  was  transported  at  this  sight,  took  ofif  his  waistcoat  (the  only 
available  part  of  his  dress,  his  coat  having  long  disappeared),  and, 
wrapping  up  in  it  this  good  cheer,  regained  his  garret. 

He  rather  devoured  than  ate;  and,  after  having  made  a  considerable 
impression  on  the  sohd  part  of  the  repast,  and  emptied  the  bottles,  he 
lay  down  on  his  bed  to  assist  the  process  of  digestion.  But  his  repose 
was  not  of  long  duration ;  a  violent  commotion  ensued  in  his  internals, 
and  he  became  so  ill  that  the  people,  whom  his  cries  brought  to  his  as- 
sistance, thought  he  was  at  the  point  of  death.  The  Devil  himself  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  fancied  he  had  made  an  excellent  bargain;— but  for 
this  time  he  was  mistaken.  Kinghn  was  carried  to  an  hospital,  where, 
by  the  administration  of  prompt  remedies,  he  was  recovered,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  was  able  to  walk. 

'in  a  conversation  which  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  having  with 
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the  devil,  the  reason  of  the  repast  having*  had  this  almost  fatal  effect  was 
explained.  A  certain  Marquis  had  a  cook  who  robbed  him  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying*  a  mistress  whom 
he  kept  in  the  neig-hbourhood.  The  Marquis  had  long"  suspected  this, 
and  at  leng-th  discovered  that  his  faithless  cook  had  deposited  on  the  spot 
where  Monsieur  King-lin  found  them  the  fruits  of  his  robbery.  In- 
stead of  bring-ing*  the  thief  to  justice  the  Marquis  sprinkled  over  the  meats 
and  put  into  the  wine  a  very  powerful,  but  almost  tasteless,  medicine, 
which  he  thoug-ht  would  amply  reveng-e  him  on  the  thief.  When  Monsieur 
King-lin  reproached  the  devil  with  having*  played  him  a  trick,  the  tall 
g-entleman  excused  himself  by  reminding*  him  that  the  repast  belong-ed  to 
no  one,  because  the  cook  had  stolen  it,  and  the  marquis  had  renounced 
all  claim  to  it  after  the  addition  he  had  made.  The  devil  had,  therefore, 
he  saw,  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  compact  between  them ;  and,  if  King-lin 
had  requested  further  to  know  what  would  have  been  the  consequences 
of  his  meal,  he  should  have  told  him. 

In  a  dispute  with  the  devil  the  m.ost  profound  casuist  in  the  world 
would  have  the  worst  of  the  arg-ument ;  and  Monsieur  King-lin  thought 
it  better  to  say  nothing  more.  It  occurred  to  him  that  instead  of  asking: 
the  devil  for  food  it  would  be  better  to  obtain  from  him  riches,  because 
they  would  procure  him  whatever  he  wished  for.  He  therefore  asked  him 
where  he  should  find  a  treasure  which  nobody  could  lay  claim  to. 

'  In  the  bowels  of  Mont  Cenis,'  said  the  tall  g-entleman,  '  there  is  a 
mine  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered.' 

*  But  how  shall  I  work  it  ?'  asked  Monsieur  King-lin. 

*  What  is  that  to  me  ?'  rejoined  the  devil. 

*  Tell  me  of  some  other,  then.' 

*  In  the  ocean  between  Peru  and  Greenland  are  immense  treasures  in 
g-old  and  jewels,  which  have  been  lost  in  shipwrecks.' 

*  And  how  am  I  to  g*et  at  them  ?' 

*  That  is  not  my  affair.' 

*  Come,  come,  Mister  Lucifer,  leave,  if  you  please,  this  jesting*,  and 
tell  me  some  treasure  which  I  can  make  my  own.* 

*  In  a  wood  near  Bourdeaux  a  larg*e  sum  of  money  is  hidden  under  a 
tree.' 

*  But  how  am  I  to  get  to  Bourdeaux  ?' 
'  In  any  way  you  think  best.' 

'  Go  thither  and  fetch  it  to  me.' 

'  Pray  excuse  me ;  there  is  no  such  provision  in  our  compact ;  you 
only  asked  to  look  into  the  future,  and  that  you  shall  do  as  often  as  you  like,' 

'  This  is  the  very  devil,'  said  Monsieur  King-lin,  as  he  scratched  his 
ear — but  that  did  not  improve  his  circumstances  at  all.  Soon  afterwards 
the  people  in  the  hospital  broug-ht  him  his  shirt,  his  waistcoat,  and  his 
breeches,  intimating*  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  he  was  now  quite 
well  he  must  go  out,  and  make  room  for  others.  He  obeyed ;  and,  having- 
dined  well,  he  was  the  better  able  to  dispense  with  a  supper.  The.  evening* 
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was  fine,  and  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose  need  not  care  for  sleeping-  in 
the  open  air — But  the  future,  which  was  to  begin  on  the  following-  morn- 
ing- I No  matter,  he  went  to  sleep  under  a  shed  in  the  market-place. 

He  was  awoke  in  the  morning-  by  the  noise  of  a  man  who  was  crying- 
about  tickets  in  the  lottery,  to  be  drawn  on  the  same  day.  '  I  have  it!* 
said  King-lin  ;  '  and  now,  without  working-  mines,  or  fishing-  in  the  ocean, 
or  travelling-  to  Bourdeaux,  I  shall  become  rich.'  He  sold  his  waistcoat  at 
an  old-clothes'  shop  for  fifteen  sous,  and  asked  the  devil  what  numbers 
would  be  drawn ;  and,  having-  received  his  answer,  he  laid  out  twelve 
of  his  fifteen  sous  upon  these  numbers.  With  the  remaining-  three  he 
boug-ht  some  bread ;  and,  as  he  ate  it,  consoled  his  stomach  with  a  promise 
that  he  would  dine  like  a  prince. 

Noon  came — the  wheel  turned — the  decree  of  the  blind  g-oddess  was  an- 
nounced, and  Monsieur  King-lin  found  that  the  devil  had  kept  his  promise. 
He  called  a  hackney-coach,  into  which  the  bag-s  containing-  his  prize  were 
put,  and  he  ordered  the  man  to  drive  to  a  clothes'  shop. 

It  would  not  be  very  prudent  to  leave  seventy-five  thousand  livres  in  the 
care  of  a  hackney-coach  man,  althoug-h  there  may  be  some  very  honest 
men  of  that  fraternity.  Monsieur  Kinglin,  therefore,  resolved  to  stay  in 
the  coach,  and  to  send  the  driver  to  make  a  g-eneral  collection  in  the 
neig-hbourhood  of  whatever  he  wanted.  The  man  soon  returned  with  a 
tailor,  a  hosier,  a  seamstress,  a  hatter,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  barber.  The 
hackney  coach  was  first  made  a  hair-dresser's  shop.  Monsieur  King-lin 
sate  in  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  with  one  arm  resting-  upon  each  of  the 
cushions  where  his  valuable  bag-s  were  deposited.  The  barber,  first  at  one 
door,  and  then  at  the  other,  succeeded  in  shaving-,  curling-,  and  powdering- 
him  to  his  heart's  content.  The  rabble,  composed  of  all  the  idle  and  foolish 
people  of  the  place,  flocked  round  the  coach,  shouting-  and  hissing-  at  this 
strang-e  sig-ht.  While  they  were  rolling-  each  other  in  the  kennel  for  the 
money  which  the  Breton  occasionally  threw  to  them,  the  seamstress  suc- 
ceeded to  the  barber  ;  then  came  the  tailor,  then  the  shoemaker,  then  the 
hatter.  They  all  performed  their  several  offices  with  dispatch,  and  without 
murmuring-,  because  King-lin  had  intimated  that  he  would  pay  a  full  price. 
These  affairs  being-  finished,  and  a  bag-  of  twelve  hundred  francs  emptied, 
King-lin  drove  to  an  hotel  opposite  that  of  his  cousin,  the  Marshal  of 
France,  whom  he  meant  now  to  mortify  by  a  display  of  his  own  wealth. 
He  hired  the  most  superb  apartment  in  the  house,  eng-ag-ed  servants,  and 
ordered  a  sumptuous  dinner,  in  which  he  particularly  ordered  that  none  of 
the  meat  should  be  dressed  with  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha. 

No  man  can  be  suddenly  chang-ed  from  a  very  low  to  a  very  hig-h  sta- 
tion without  feeling  his  head  a  little  giddy.  Monsieur  Kinglin's,  which 
was  not  the  soundest,  was  absolutely  turned.  A  thousand  whimsies  flocked 
through  it  while  he  was  eating  his  dinner.  The  adventure  with  the  young 
lady  who  darned  stockings,  although  it  had  been  the  cause  of  his  greatest 
misfortune,  had  not  eradicated  from  his  heart  the  strong  inclination  he 
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felt  for  the  fair  sex,  and  he  resolved  now  to  indulg-e  it ;  but  there  was 
another  desire  as  deeply  rooted,  and  which  he  intended  to  satisfy  first.  It 
was  the  thirst  for  veng-eance.  He  beg-an  by  writing  to  his  cousin  the 
Marshal,  and  told  him  that  understanding-  his  affairs  were  (as  in  fact  they 
were)  so  deeply  involved  that  he  must  sell  his  house,  which  had  been  in 
the  family  more  than  a  hundred  years,  he  offered  to  purchase  it  of  him  for 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  more  than  its  value.  These  were  big-  words 
for  our  cousin  King-lin,  but  he  had  calculated  that  the  lottery  would  be 
drawn  twice  in  the  month,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  confine  his  risks  to 
twelve  sous.  Sometimes  a  mahcious  idea  sug-gests  one  of  a  directly 
contrary  nature  ;  so  it  was  in  this  case,  for  it  occurred  to  King-lin  that 
he  would  also  write  a  letter  to  his  other  cousin,  the  farrier,  in  which  he 
said : 

*  You  sent  me  six  francs  when  I  was  poor,  and  that  was  all  you  could 
afford.  I  now  send  you  one  hundred  louis,  and  that  is  less  than  I  can 
afford  ;  but  remember  that  my  strong*  box  is  always  at  your  service.' 

This  being-  settled,  he  required  the  devil  to  tell  him  where  he  should  find 
a  young-  lady  whom  he  should  think  ver}'  pretty,  and  very  fond  of  him. 
'  Go  to  the  play,'  said  the  devil,  *  and,  in  the  box  next  the  king-'s,  you  will 
find  such  a  person.'  Monsieur  King-lin  filled  his  pockets,  and  with  this 
preparation  he  thoug-ht  he  should  be  quite  sure  to  succeed,  because  there 
are  few  female  hearts  insensible  to  the  power  of  riches. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  theatre  he  found  only  two  ladies  in  the  box  pointed 
out  by  the  devil.  One  of  them  was  a  little  on  the  decline ;  the  other  was 
in  all  the  lustre  of  youth,  and  so  beautiful  that  our  hero  even  felt  g-rateful 
to  the  devil  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  request.  He 
accosted  the  ladies  with  that  freedom  which  the  possession  of  wealth 
always  inspires,  and  he  was  received  politely.  He  continued  to  talk,  and 
not  badly,  for  passion  (and  Monsieur  Kinglin  had  fallen  deeply  in  love) 
always  makes  a  man  eloquent.  The  elder  lady  he  learnt  was  the  aunt, 
and  to  her  he  hinted  that  his  fortune  was  ample.  To  the  younger  he  said 
thing's  of  a  more  tender  nature,  but  which  were  not  less  favourably  re- 
ceived. He  made,  in  short,  such  good  use  of  time,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  see  the  ladies  home,  where  he  learnt  that  they  had  recently  come  from 
the  country,  to  solicit  a  suit  in  which  the  property  of  the  aunt  was  involved. 
King-lin,  who  was  g-enerous,  (as  all  persons  are  when  they  get  their  money 
with  little  trouble,)  suggested  that,  although  nothing  could  impeach  the 
integrity  of  the  judge  who  would  have  to  decide  upon  her  cause,  yet  a 
present,  seasonably  made,  might  do  no  harm,  and  he  frankly  offered  the 
loan  of  a  thousand  louis.  They  were  refused,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
Induced  him  to  press  the  point  more  strongly  ;  and,  at  length,  the  aunt 
agreed  to  accept  them,  provided  he  would  receive  from  her  a  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  loan.  She  quitted  the  apartment  to  procure  this, 
and  Monsieur  Kinglin  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  press  his  suit 
with  the  pretty  Rose.     So  warm  was  his  wooing,  that,  before  the  aunt 
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returned  (and  her  absence  seemed  long-er  than  was  necessary  to  write  a 
receipt),  he  had  obtained  from  the  niece  a  promise  to  be  his  wife  as  soon 
as  the  preliminary  forms  could  be  complied  with.  After  having-  invited 
the  ladies  to  dine  with  him  on  the  following"  day,  which  they  promised  in 
the  most  oblig-ing*  manner  to  do,  he  took  his  leave. 

On  his  return  to  the  hotel  he  found  an  officer,  whom  his  cousin  the 
Marshal  had  commissioned  to  reply  to  his  letter.  The  reply  was  an  ex- 
tremely roug-h  one,  for  it  was  made  with  a  larg-e  walking*- stick  upon  our  hero's 
back  and  shoulders  ;  and  Monsieur  King-lin,  who  althoug-h  proud  enoug-h 
before,  had  become  a  thousand  times  more  so  since  his  accession  of 
wealth,  immediately  clapped  to  the  door,  and  drew  his  sword,  althoug-h  he 
did  not  know  a  sing-le  posture  in  fencing-.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
received  in  the  arm  a  wound,  which  it  was  well  for  him  did  not  touch  him 
elsewhere.  The  only  real  inconvenience  he  felt  from  his  v/ound  was  that 
it  might  retard  his  marriag-e ;  he  did  not,  however,  put  off  his  dinner,  but 
received  the  ladies  with  his  arm  in  a  sling-,  which  in  their  eyes  g-ave  him 
(as,  in  the  eyes  of  ladies,  it  always  does)  an  interesting-  appearance.  The 
aunt  consented  to  the  proposed  union  ;  and,  to  add  to  his  happiness,  pro- 
cured, by  means  of  a  g-ood  round  sum,  a  dispensation  from  the  usual 
formalities,  and  a  license  to  be  married  at  the  end  of  four  days. 

He  renounced  now  all  the  projects  of  sovereig-nty  which  had  once  filled 
his  head,  and  thoug-ht  only  of  the  bliss  which  would  result  from  the  union 
of  two  hearts  which  seemed  formed  for  each  other.  He  applied  ag-ain  to 
the  lottery,  but  to  a  much  larg-er  extent,  and  was  ag-ain,  of  course,  suc- 
cessful. He  g-ave  entertainments,  made  purchases,  and  threw  about  his 
money  like  a  man  whose  resources  were  inexhaustible.  A  set  of  servants 
were  hired  by  Rose  and  her  aunt,  at  King-lin's  request,  who  said  he  knew 
nothing-  about  such  matters  ;  and,  as  the  last  proof  of  his  confidence,  he 
gave  them  the  unlimited  control  of  his  finances.  At  length  the  long, 
long  day  preceding  that  on  which  he  was  to  be  made  happy  arrived. 
Kinglin  went  out  to  buy  a  rich  present,  with  which  he  intended  to  surprise 
his  wife  on  the  following  morning.  He  was  not  absent  more  than  two 
hours,  and  returned  with  the  jewels  in  his  pocket,  thinking  how  beautiful 
his  Rose  would  look  when  she  had  these  diamonds  on.  He  entered  the 
house,  but  found  no  one.  Rose,  her  aunt,  the  servants,  all  were  gone 
out.  He  asked  the  master  of  the  house  where  they  were,  and  he  was 
told  they  were  gone  to  the  new  house  he  had  bought.  He  knew  he  had 
bought  no  new  house,  and  began  to  think  he  was  tricked ;  but  his  sus- 
picions were  changed  into  conviction  when  he  found  the  place  stripped  of 
every  thing  valuable,  and  a  billet  lying  on  his  writing-desk,  with  these 
words  in  Rose's  hand- writing  : — '  When  a  girl  like  me  meets  with  such 
a  person  as  you,  he  is  always  the  dupe.  I  wish  you  may  profit  by  this 
lesson,  Monsieur  Kinglin.' 

Kinglin  raged  and  swore,  but  this  did  not  mend  matters.  He  began  to 
reproach  the  devil,  who,  with  amazing  coolness,  told  him  he  had  obeyed 
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his  wishes  to  the  very  letter.  '  And  where  is  Rose  ?'  he  asked.  *  She  is 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  with  a  fencing'-master,  who  personated  one  of  your 
valets,  and  whom  she  prefers  to  you.  She  and  her  pretended  aunt  are  two 
of  the  most  notorious  adventurers  in  Paris.* 

King-lin  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  arg-ue  further  with  the  devil,  so  he  consoled 
himself  as  weM  as  he  could  with  his  lottery  ticket,  which  was  to  be  drawn 
the  next  day,  and  which  was  to  raise  him  to  a  deg-ree  of  opulence  far  beyond 
that  of  the  richest  man  in  the  country.  He  went  to  the  lottery  office  with  a 
most  triumphant  air ;  but,  instead  of  receiving*,  as  he  expected,  the  enor- 
mous amount  to  which  he  was  entitled,  the  chief  person  in  the  office  tore  his 
ticket  to  pieces ;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  was  seized  neck  and  heels  by 
half  a  dozen  able-bodied  fellows,  who  were  in  waiting,  thrust  into  a  coach, 
and  carried  to  Charenton,  which,  as  you  all  know,  is  the  Bedlam  of  Paris. 
The  cause  of  this  was,  that  the  director  of  the  lottery,  finding  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  deal  with  a  man  who  always  gained  all  the  capital 
prizes,  consulted  the  lieutenant  of  police ;  and  as  the  lottery  in  France, 
at  this  time,  was  a  part  of  the  royal  revenue,  it  was  decided  that  Kinglin 
must  be  mad. 

At  Charenton  they  had  no  doubt  of  his  madness.  They  shaved  his  head, 
pumped  upon  him,  and  physicked  him  until  he  was  half  dead.  As  often 
as  he  talked  of  his  lottery  tickets  they  pumped  upon  him  again ;  and,  when 
he  attempted  to  escape  by  force  from  their  hands,  they  ])eat  him  almost  to 
a  jelly.  He  reflected  upon  the  folly  he  had  committed  in  leaving*  his 
peaceful  plough,  and  with  all  his  heart  cursed  that  dazzling  future  upon 
which  he  had  relied,  and  which  had  thus  bitterly  deceived  him.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  he  was  still  occasionally  flogged,  pumped  upon  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  physicked  until  he  could  hardly  stand.  He  implored 
the  devil,  now  his  only  friend,  to  rescue  him ;  but  he  received  always  the 
same  answer — *  I  did  not  stipulate  for  any  such  thing.' 

*  When  shall  I  get  out  then  ?'  asked  Kinglin. 

*  When  you  shall  have  written  to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  acquainting  him 
that  you  are  recovered,  thanks  to  the  charitable  ofiices  of  the  good  people 
here ;  that  you  humbly  implore  his  pardon  for  having  demanded  an  ex- 
orbitant sum,  to  which  you  are  convinced  you  had  no  claim  ;  and  request 
that  he  will  in  his  clemency  permit  you  to  be  set  at  liberty.' 

'  This  is  very  hard,'  said  Monsieur  Kinglin  to  himself,  *  first  to  be 
robbed,  and  then  to  ask  pardon  of  the  robbers ;  but  it  will  be  harder  to 
be  again  flogged  and  pumped  upon — so  I  will  write.' 

He  procured,  with  some  difficulty,  the  implements  for  his  letter;  and, 
when  the  governor  savr  the  tenour  of  it,  he  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  efficacy  of  his  flogging-  and  pumping,  to  which,  as  he  told  the  lieute- 
nant of  police,  the  patient's  cure  was  solely  to  be  attributed.  The 
lieutenant  of  police  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  gave  an  order  for  King-lin's 
liberation,  taking  care  to  have  a  caution  hinted  to  him  ag-ainst  ever  ven- 
turing in  the  lottery  again;  for  fear  of  worse  consequences. 
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King-lin  was  now  at  his  wits'  end ;  he  had  very  little  money — he  dare 
not  try  the  lottery ;  and,  after  the  scrapes  he  had  led  him  into,  he  beg-an 
to  distrust  the  devil.  He  proposed  that  he  should  become  a  g-eneral,  a 
minister,  even  a  king- ;  but  the  devil  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  fit  for 
none  of  these,  and  that  the  consequences  would  be  worse  to  him  than 
g-aining  a  capital  prize  in  the  lottery. 

By  the  time  that  his  money  was  nearly  exhausted,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  man  who  printed  almanacks ;  and  this  sug-g-ested  to  him  a  means  of 
turning-  his  power  of  looking*  into  futurity  to  the  best  account.  He  imme- 
diately set  about  an  almanack,  which  was  the  best  that  ever  was  made, 
and,  because  it  was  so,  nobody  would  buy  it.  In  this  speculation  he  had 
spent  all  that  remained  of  his  former  vrealth,  and  soon  saw  himself  nearly 
starving"  once  more.  An  accident,  however,  broug-ht  his  almanack  into 
vog-ue.  He  had  g-iven  a  copy  of  it  to  a  kitchen-wench,  to  whom  one 
book  was  much  the  same  as  another,  in  exchange  for  a  loaf.  The  girl, 
v/ho  found  that  all  the  chang-es  of  the  weather  were  foretold  in  her  almanack, 
boasted  of  it  to  her  master  and  mistress,  who  told  her  she  was  a  fool ; — 
the  master  because  he  was  fond  of  drinking-,  and  the  almanack  foretold 
that  the  vines  would  be  frost-bitten ; — the  mistress  because  she  could  tell 
fortunes  v;ith  the  cards,  and  thoug-ht  herself  more  clever  than  all  the 
makers  of  almanacks  that  ever  lived.  At  leng-th,  however,  some  curious 
facts  became  public  which  had  been  foretold  in  the  almanack;  it  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  it  reached  that  of  the  archbishop.  He 
immediately  pronounced  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  forbid 
its  being-  read  under  pain  of  the  Holy  Church's  displeasure.  This  was 
enoug-h  to  make  any  book  sell,  even  if  it  had  less  merit  than  King-lin's 
ahnanack.  All  Paris  ran  for  it  in  crowds,  and  in  six  weeks  four  very  larg-e 
editions  were  sold. 

Kinglin  was  delig-hted,  and  set  g-aily  about  preparing-  his  almanack  for 
the  next  year.  He  foretold  all  the  events  of  importance,  and  they  all 
happened  to  be  extremely  prosperous  to  the  nation.  An  event,  however, 
v^as  at  hand,  which  he  had  not  foreseen. 

Since  the  wife  of  the  Marshal  d'Ancre,  no  person  had  been  burnt  for 
sorcery  in  France,  although  nothing  is  so  grateful  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
nor  so  proper  to  keep  up  the  faith  of  Christians,  as  that  edifying  cere- 
mony. The  archbishop  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  have  an 
almanack-maker  roasted,  and  he  prepared  a  formal  denunciation  against 
poor  Kingliii.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  more  absurd  than  this 
was — but  it  happened  to  take  at  the  time.  Orders  were  given  to  arrest 
Kinglin,  and  he  would  inevitably  have  been  roasted  but  that  one  of  the  devils 
in  the  king's  printing-office  saw  the  denunciation,  and  gave  him  notice  of  it. 
Kinglin  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  but  decamped  without  beat  of 
drum,  and  changed  his  name  and  his  lodgings. 

He  took  an  early  opportunity  of  remonstrating  with  the  devil  for  not 
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having  foretold  this  ill  luck  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  avoid  it.     The 
demon  replied,  it  was  no  part  of  his  contract  to  advise  him. 

*  And  what  does  this  fatal  art  of  foretelling  do  for  me,  accursed  spirit  ?* 
asked  the  Breton  in  his  rage. 

*  It  enables  you  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  as  all  people  do  who  overstep 
the  limits  of  Nature,  and  renders  you  more  wretched  than  you  would  be  if 
you  only  followed  the  instinct  she  has  given  you.* 

If  the  officers  of  the  police  had  been  engaged,  Kinglin  could  not  have 
escaped ;  but,  as  the  office  of  arresting  him  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ushers  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  he  was  quite  safe.  They  imagined  that  a  sorcerer 
must  be  a  wretch  who  carried  the  marks  of  hell  upon  his  face  ;  and  never 
could  have  imagined  that  the  well-fed,  well-dressed  Monsieur  Kinglin  was  a 
conjuror.  Still  his  apprehensions  tormented  him,  and  he  saw  an  Usher 
in  every  person  who  looked  at  him. 

As  he  was  walking  one  night  in  the  Rue  Dauphine  a  man  w^hispered  in 
his  ear,  *  Walk  in,  sir ;  there  is  a  brilliant  company.'  This  time  he  took 
the  precaution  of  asking  the  devil  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  his 
accepting  the  invitation.     *  Good  fortune,*  replied  the  demon. 

*  And  when  I  quit  it  ?' 

*  A  sound  sleep.' 

*  And  to-morrow  ?' 

*  Good  fortune  again.' 

Kinglin  entered.  He  saw  a  room  well  lighted  and  furnished.  At  the 
sideboard  refreshments  were  distributed  gratis,  and  with  considerable 
politeness.  A  table  covered  with  green  cloth  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  persons  with  various  expressions  of  feature  were  standing  about 
it.  At  the  top  of  the  table  stood  a  man  with  cards  in  his  hand,  and  piles 
of  silver  and  rouleaus  of  gold  were  lying  before  him.  Kinglin  perceived, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  devil,  that  he  was  in  a  gaming-house. 

A  young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance  was  playing  with  great  eager- 
ness, and  losing  very  considerable  sums.  Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts 
to  conceal  it,  the  agony  of  his  mind  was  visible.  His  chest  heaved ;  the 
muscles  of  his  face  were  agitated  convulsively ;  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  money  for  which  he  was  playing,  excepting  sometimes  when  he 
turned  them  up  to  heaven. 

*  Who  could  have  first  invented  this  dreadful  torment?'  asked  Kinglin. 

*  It  was  I,*  replied  the  devil. 

'  And  what  could  have  led  men  to  call  it  play  P* 
'  That  was  I  too.* 

*  It  is  you,  then,  who  drive  them  to  murder,  to  suicide,  to  poison,  to 
parricide,  to  all  the  crimes  which  a  blind  fury  engenders.' 

*  To  be  sure  it  is;  can  you  not  discern  in  all  them  the  hand  of  the 
powerful  enemy,  which  leads  mankind  to  all  sorts  of  excess  ?  These  are 
sport  to  us— and  you  are  a  fool.' 
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This  was  a  little  rude  to  a  gentleman  of  family,  but  Kin^lin  knew  it  was 
not  worth  his  while  to  quarrel  with  the  devil.  He  asked  him,  on  the  con- 
trary, what  colours  would  win,  and  whispered  them  to  the  young*  man 
who  had  i  terested  him,  and  who  always  played  contrary  to  his  advice, 
and  of  course  always  lost.  The  player,  at  length  tired  of  his  hints,  bid 
him  *  mind  his  own  affairs ;'  and  soon  afterwards,  having*  lost  every  thing-, 
he  g-ot  up,  and  went  out  in  a  fury. 

*  Where  is  he  going*  ?'  said  Kinglin. 

*  To  drown  himself,'  replied  the  devil. 

*  Let  us  prevent  him.' 

*  You  had  better  not — death  is  his  cmly  refuge  from  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  he  has  brought  upon  himself.' 

*  Who  is  that  fat  man  playing  yonder,  and  laughing  whether  he  wins 
or  loses  ?  His  clothes  hang  upon  him  as  if  he  did  not  know  for  what  use 
they  were  made,  and  his  sword  is  always  getting  between  his  neigh- 
bour's legs.' 

*  He  is  one  of  the  canons  of  Notre  Dame,  who,  as  he  dare  not  play  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  comes  here  in  disguise,  where  he  loses  every 
year  one  half  of  his  income.  The  other  he  spends  gaily  with  his  two 
housekeepers,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  only  two- and- twenty.' 

*  But  I  thought  that  a  clergyman's  housekeeper  must  be  at  least  forty 
years  of  age.* 

*  When  the  archbishop  made  the  same  observation  to  him,  our  canon 
replied,  he  had  obeyed  that  regulation,  but  that  he  had  his  housekeeper 
in  two  volumes.' 

*  Now  tell  me,  if  you  please,  who  is  that  young  man  playing  with  an 
air  of  hesitation,  and  whom  his  losses  seem  to  aflflict,  although  he  still  has 
a  large  sum  lying  before  him.' 

*  That  is  a  young  man  of  good  sense  and  good  temper,  well  educated 
and  well  connected.  He  has  just  signed  a  contract  of  marriage  with  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  is  tenderly  attached,  and  has  received  her  portion, 
which  he  was  about  to  invest  very  advantageously,  when  he  was  induced, 
by  a  man  who  called  himself  his  friend,  to  enter  this  place  for  the  first 
time.  He  hazarded  a  few  guineas,  but  has  become  heated  by  insensible 
degrees ;  and,  having  lost  considerably,  his  only  wish,  at  this  moment,  is 
to  replace  what  he  has  lost.' 

*  And  would  he  never  play  again  if  he  had  done  that  ?' 
'  Never.' 

*  Then  he  shall  win  it,*  said  Monsieur  Kinglin ;  and,  approaching*  the 
young  man,  he  whispered  to  him,  *  You  are  accountable  to  your  father- 
in-lav/  for  the  money  you  have  lost.  The  happiness  of  yourself  and  your 
family  depend  upon  your  giving  up  this  infatuating  game  while  yet  you 
can.  Discontinue  playing,  and  in  a  few  moments  there  shall  be  nothing 
left,  but  the  rem.Qmbr.ane§  of  tlxe  storm  which  is  about  to  burst  over 
your  head,* 
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The  young'  man  listened  to  and  obeyed  him.  He  could  not  understand 
how  a  perfect  stranger  had  became  acquainted  with  him,  but  he  resolved 
to  see  the  result. 

King-iin  had  fifty  louis  in  his  pocket,  which  he  immediately  staked. 
He  gained  every  thing ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  four  thousand  six  hundred 
louis,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  were  his.  He  gained  still  more ;  and,  when 
the  banker  attempted  to  make  some  excuse  for  postponing  the  payment, 
all  the  losers  in  the  room  threatened  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window  if  he 
did  not  produce  the  money.  This  had  the  effect ;  and  Kinglin  left  the 
room  with  the  young  man  who  had  taken  his  advice,  but  not  before  he 
had  bestowed  a  rouleau  upon  eacli  of  the  losers,  with  a  caution  to  them 
to  play  no  more. 

He  then  went  to  the  best  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  learning 
from  his  new  acquaintance  that  he  had  lost  ten  thousand  francs,  '  Take 
them,'  he  said,  '  and  now  let  us  have  supper.'  He  cut  the  young  man's 
expressions  of  gratitude  short,  by  telling  him  that,  by  way  of  interest  for 
his  money,  he  would  invite  himself  to  his  wedding-.  This  v.^as  of  course 
gladly  accepted ;  and  Monsieur  Rousseau  (that  was  the  gentleman's  name) 
begged  besides  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  call  himself  one  of  his 
warmest  friends.  After  supper  they  parted.  Monsieur  Kinglin  went  to 
bed,  and  enjoyed,  as  the  devil  had  promised  him,  a  sound  sleep.  .'  Ah  !' 
said  he,  as  he  got  up  the  next  morning,  '  I  find  this  same  doing  good  a 
comfortable  sort  of  thing;  it  cools  one's  blood,  and  comforts  one's  heart. 
I  shall  repeat  it.' 

Kinglin  passed  the  days  which  intervened  before  the  marriage  of  his  new 
friend  in  breaking  the  banks  at  all  the  most  notorious  gaming-houses,  and 
in  doing  good  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sleep.  He  had  gained  so 
much  money  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  at  length,  with 
the  advice  of  the  devil,  he  made  a  purchase  of  a  large  estate  in  his  native 
province,  which  happened  just  then  to  be  for  sale.  The  wedding-day 
arrived.  A  wedding  is  always  an  aftair  more  or  less  gay,  and  where  one 
drinks,  dances,  and  laughs  with  people  one  hkes  more  or  less.  The 
worst  that  can  be  felt  is  a  sprained  ancle,  or  some  such  trifla,  and  for 
this  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  disturb  the  devil :  so  Kinglin  thought 
he  would  take  his  chance. 

The  happiness  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  delighted  him ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  excited  a  small  degree  of  envy.  He  thought  how  agreeable 
it  would  be  if  any  one  would  love  him  as  Madam  Rousseau  seemed  to 
love  her  husband ;  and  how  much  a  pretty  wife  would  add  to  the  con- 
veniences of  his  newly-purchased  estate.  He  ruminated  upon  these  things 
during  the  ceremony,  and  still  more  when  at  dinner  he  found  himself 
seated  next  a  sister  of  the  bride's,  who  was  pretty  well  bred,  and  modest. 
He  was  extremely  attentive  to  her,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
assiduity  was  not  unpleasant,  a  circumstance  which  flattered  him  the 
more,  because  the  young  lady  did  not  know  he  had  an  estate  of  forty 
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thousand  livres  rent,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  King-iin. 

By  supper  time  he  had  so  far  m.ade  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject  as  to 
open  his  intentions  to  the  lady's  father.  His  passion,  the  wine  he  had 
drunk,  and  a  small  spice  of  vanity  induced  himi  to  tell  the  old  g-entleman 
what  wealth  he  possessed,  and  to  disclose  his  name.  This  had  the  effect 
of  producing  a  sudden  chang-e  in  the  face  of  the  proposed  father-in-law, 
and  for  a  reason  which  King-Hn  had  never  dreamed  of. 

The  old  gentleman  was  an  usher  to  the  parliament,  and  many  of  the 
g-uests  were  of  the  same  fraternity.  The  chang-e  of  face  became  general 
as  King-lin's  name  was  whispered  about ;  and  one  of  them,  who  thought 
it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  members  of  the 
parliament,  resolved  to  do  what  the  others  were  hesitating  about,  and 
have  Kinglin  arrested.  He  laid  his  scheme  so  that  when  our  poor  friend 
the  Breton  went  out  of  the  room  to  seek  the  musicians,  who  were  in- 
dustriously getting  drunk,  he  was  seized  by  five  or  six  of  the  usher's 
myrmidons,  and  carried  off  to  the  Conciergerie.  The  gaoler  consigned 
him  to  the  deepest  of  his  dungeons,  chained  him  hand  and  foot,  and  then 
fastened  him.  by  another  chain  round  his  body  to  a  post  let  into  the  floor  of 
the  cellar,  because  every  body  knows  that  sorcerers  can  escape  through 
key- holes,  or  even  through  stone  walls. 

Kinglin  had  time  now  to  ruminate  upon  his  want  of  caution  in  not 
asking  the  devil  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  his  going  to  the 
wedding.  He  had,  at  the  sarae  time,  so  reasonable  a  prospect  of  being 
burnt,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  interrogate  his  demon  as  to  the  result  of 
his  present  condition.  His  good  luck,  however,  did  more  for  him  than 
even  his  friend  Rousseau,  who  was  in  despair  at  the  treachery  which  had 
been  practised  against  him.  The  king  had  been  too  long  teazed  by 
intrigues  of  the  parliament  and  the  archbishop  :  so  he  exiled  the  former 
to  Pontoise,  and  the  latter  to  Conflans.  The  consequence  was,  that  all 
their  decrees  were  reversed,  and  particularly  that  affecting  Kinglin,  which 
was  found  to  be  absurd  and  chimerical,  and  he  was  consequently  restored 
to  liberty. 

Grown  weary  by  so  many  crosses,  Kinglin  now  consulted  his  demon 
upon  every  affair,  trifling  or  important.  Never  was  devil  so  thoroughly 
employed ;  he  was  incessantly  upon  the  road  from  Hell  to  Paris,  and  Paris 
back  again  to  Hell.  Kinglin  put  a  thousand  questions  to  him  relating  to 
the  young  lady  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  wedding,  and  the  answers  were 
all  so  much  in  her  favor  that  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  make 
her  his  wife.  He  would  not,  however,  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short 
of  an  iexplicit  answer  to  a  question  which  there  could  be  no  mistaking, 
'  Do  you  tell  me  then,'  he  asked  of  the  devil,  '  that  I  shall  experience  no 
mortification  if  I  marry  Caroline  ?' 

*  I  never  said  any  such  thing,'  replied  the  devil,  with  his  usual 
coolness. 
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'  Indeed !  Be  so  g-ood  as  to  disclose  to  me  what  I  shall  have  to  fear 
from  her.' 

•  She  is  imperious  and  passionate ;  she  constrains  her  natural  temper  at 
present,  because  she  wishes  to  be  married.  As  soon  as  you  are  her 
husband,  and  when  she  has  no  interest  in  keeping*  on  the  mask,  she  will 
throw  it  off,  and  her  real  character  wiB  appear.  She  will  torment  you, 
and  outrage  you ;  you  will  be  provoked  to  beat  her,  and  then  she  will 
poison  you.' 

'  The  devil  she  will ! — then,  if  you  please,  I  will  not  marry  her,'  said 
Monsieur  Kinglin;  and  he  renounced  his  matrimonial  project  without 
another  word. 

Notwithstanding"  his  wealth,  and  his  knowledge  of  futurity,  Monsieur 
Kinglin  found  his  life  a  little  dull.  He  gave  dinners  to  people  who  des- 
pised him,  and  who  only  flattered  him  to  his  face  that  they  might  partake 
of  his  hospitality,  making  ample  amends  for  the  trouble  they  took  by 
abusing  him  behind  his  back.  Notwithstanding  his  wealth  and  his 
dinners,  he  found  his  hfe  a  very  dull  one,  and  he  contracted  a  sad  habit 
of  yawning  in  consequence  of  his  having  nothing  to  do,  and  as  little  to 
think  of.  It  came  into  his  head  to  write  a  letter  to  his  cousin  the  farrier, 
which  he  did,  proposing  to  take  charge  of  some  of  his  children,  and 
accompanying  his  letter  with  a  handsome  present.  This  put  a  stop  to 
his  yawning  for  a  little  while. 

At  length,  however,  he  caught  a  fever,  which  gained  upon  him  so 
rapidly  that  he  became  delirious  before  he  had  time  to  consult  the  demon. 
His  friend  Rousseau  took  all  possible  care  of  him ;  and,  in  his  mistaken 
kindness,  sent  him  two  physicians.  His  dinners  had  made  some  noise, 
and  for  this  reason  his  illness  was  announced  in  most  of  the  newspapers — 
not  so  much  as  being  interesting  to  the  public  as  to  the  epicures  and 
diners- out,  who  abound  in  Paris  and  every  other  refined  city.  His  cousin 
the  Marshal,  who  had  learnt  that  he  was  rich  and  unmarried,  sent  daily 
to  inquire  after  his  health ;  and,  when  he  learnt  that  the  physicians  had 
given  him  over,  he  went  to  take  possession  of  his  property,  and  to  see 
that  nothing  was  removed ;  taking  care,  however,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  approach  the  sick  man,  because  the  fever  was  believed  to  be  contagious. 

His  cousin  the  farrier,  to  whom  the  curate  of  his  parish  occasionally 
read  the  newspaper,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  misfortune,  than  he  set  out  for 
Paris,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Clotilda,  whom  he  thought  might  be 
able  to  nurse  the  sick  man.  He  borrowed  an  ass  to  carry  their  little 
luggage,  and  Clotilda,  occasionally,  when  she  was  tired  of  walking. 

When  the  farrier  and  his  daughter  reached  Paris,  they  found  the 
Marshal  giving  orders  for  the  funeral,  and  carefully  locking  up  all  the 
places.  They  took  off  their  wooden  shoes  at  the  door,  and  walked  on 
tip-toes  to  poor  Kinglin's  bed.  The  Marshal,  decorated  with  his  orders 
and  finery  of  every  description,  asked  them  what  they  wanted. 

'  We  are  come  to  see  cousin,'  said  the  farrier. 
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*  He  has  no  such  cousins,'  repHed  the  Marshal ;  '  I  am  his  only  rela- 
tion and  heir,  and  I  order  you  to  withdraw.' 

*  You  may  be  his  heir,*  rejoined  the  blacksmith,  '  but  I  tell  you  I  mean 
to  stay  by  him  as  long*  as  he  lives,  and  to  help  him  if  I  can.' 

The  blacksmith  talked  the  dialect  of  Lower  Brittany  as  broadly  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  I  don't  write  it  for  two  reasons ; — the  first,  because  I  don't 
understand  it  myself;  and  the  second,  because  I  don't  think  my  readers 
would.  King-lin's  fever  w^as,  however,  just  now  at  its  crisis.  It  took  a 
favorable  turn — he  recovered  his  senses ;  and  the  first  things  he  saw 
were  the  honest  blacksmith  leaning-  over  his  bed  with  a  look  of  intense 
anxiety,  and  Clotilda,  who  was  a  g-ood  and  soft-hearted  g-irl,  wiping  the 
tears  from  her  pretty  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron.  The  first  use 
he  made  of  his  speech  was  to  tell  Rousseau  to  give  them  chairs,  and  to 
bid  his  cousin  the  Marshal  quit  his  room,  reminding  him,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  scurvy  treatment  he  had  received  at  his  hands. 

Kinghn,  after  having  performed  this  act  of  justice,  consulted  the  tall 
gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  whether  he  should  get  the  better 
of  his  malady.     '  How  have  the  physicians  treated  me  ?' 

*  Quite  wrong,'  replied  the  laconic  fiend. 

*  Is  my  disease  mortal?'  :  ., 
'No.'  .  ' 
'  What  shall  I  do  to  get  well  ?' 

'  Dismiss  your  doctors,  and  leave  all  to  Nature,  who  is  the  only 
curer.' 

Kinglin  took  his  advice.  The  fever  left  him,  and  he  was  soon  out  of 
danger.  His  convalescence  was,  however,  very  slow,  but  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  excellent  disposition  of 
Clotilda,  who  tended  him  with  incessant  care.  She  was  not  what  the 
romance  writers  usually  make  their  heroines  ;  she  was  not  fair  as  Venus, 
beautiful  as  all  the  three  Graces  put  together,  and  hvely  and  innocent  as 
youthful  Love.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  a  sensible,  frank,  good-humour- 
ed, kind-hearted  girl ;  such  a  girl  as  any  honest  man  ought  to  be  glad  to 
have  for  a  wife,  because  honest  men  rather  want  good  wives  than  extra- 
ordinary ones. 

*  What  is  the  most  acceptable  token  I  can  give  her  of  my  gratitude  ?' 
asked  Kinglin  of  his  demon. 

'  Your  hand,'  rephed  he. 
'  Does  she  love  me  then?' 
'Yes.' 

*  Does  she  love  me  intensely  ?' 

'  She  loves  you  with  an  affection  which  will  last  a  long  time.' 

'  And  shall  I  never  repent  of  having  married  her?' 

'  Never.' 

'  Then  I  will  marry  her.' 

Kinglin  made  a  proposal  to  the  farrier,  who  was  delighted  with   it, 
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Clotilda  replied  with  the  truth  and  frankness  of  a  young-  heart.  Little 
preparation  was  necessary,  and  the  marriag-e  ceremony  was  soon  per- 
formed to  the  g-reat  content  of  all  parties ;  and  King-lin,  with  the  whole 
of  his  wife's  family,  established  himself  in  his  new  purchase.  The  farrier 
soon  got  into  the  habit  of  being-  a  g-entleman.  He  had  g-ood  sense  and 
g-ood-nature,  which  make  a  man  more  truly  polite  than  a  long-  resi- 
dence in  courts.  He  was  very  fond  of  Clotilda's  mother,  a  fat,  merry, 
round-about  old  woman,  whose  head  was  full  of  funny  stories,  with  which 
she  made  her  son-in-law  laug-h  when  he  was  not  otherwise  occupied. 
The  country  people  loved  the  new  lord  of  the  manor,  because  he  was  not 
haug-hty,  and  behaved  kindly  to  them.  Every  thing-  went  on  delig-htfully. 
Clotilda  g-ave  him  the  promise  of  an  heir ;  and  King-lin  beg-an  to  congra- 
tulate himself  that  he  was  now  really  to  enjoy  happiness,  when  the 
recollection  of  the  compact  he  had  made  with  the  devil  came  into  his 
imag-ination,  and  poisoned  all  his  pleasures.  He  remembered  that  he 
was  to  pay  for  them  by  being-  damned  for  ever,  and  he  thought  he  had 
boug-ht  them  no  barg-ain. 

From  this  moment  farewell  to  his  repose,  farewell  to  his  mirth.  Cares 
and  sorrow  occupied  his  heart  entirely.  Clotilda  saw  his  distress,  and 
g-rieved  at  it  the  more  because  she  could  not  divine  its  cause ;  and  her 
most  tender  caresses,  her  most  urg-ent  entreaties,  could  not  extract  from 
him  his  secret.  He  resolved,  at  least,  to  know  whether  he  was  likely  to 
live  much  long-er;  and  he  was  about  to  ask  the  devil  on  what  day  he  should 
die,  and  to  add  by  that  fatal  kuowledg-e  to  the  other  evils  which  his  sorceries 
had  broug-ht  upon  him,  when  Clotilda  presented  herself  to  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  accused  him  of  loving-  her  no  long-er :  he  could 
not  resist  her  tears  and  prayers,  but  confessed  to  her  the  compact  he  had 
made  with  the  fiend. 

Poor  Clotilda,  who  had  been  broug-ht  up  like  a  g-ood  Christian,  shud- 
dered while  she  listened,  and  thoug-ht  she  could  no  long-er  live  with  such 
a  person  as  her  husband  confessed  himself  to  be.  She  fancied,  in  her 
happy  ig-norance,  that  his  condemnation  might  be  contagious,  and  that 
she  might  catch  it  even  by  innocently  kissing  him  :  she  went  immediately 
to  her  fat  mother,  and  told  her  the  whole  story. 

The  old  lady  had  lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  be  afraid  of  any  thing. 
She  said  it  was  a  great  shame  that  so  good  a  man  as  Kinglin  should  be 
damned,  and  declared  that  he  should  not  if  she  could  help  it.  She 
decided  that  the  curate,  a  pious  man,  should  put  the  end  of  his  stole  upon 
her  son-in-law's  head,  and  should  recite  to  him  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John— a  remedy  of  prodigious  power;  and  which,  together  with  two 
or  three  exorcisms  in  the  church,  would  make  the  devil  give  up  his 
bargain. 

The  devil,  however,  is  always  on  the  watch,  and  looks  too  well  after 
his  own  interests  to  suffer  himself  to  be  choused  out  of  a  soul  which  he 
had  marked  for  his  own,  and  paid  for  besides.     He  whispered  to  Kinglin, 
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that  if  he  only  looked  towards  the  chnrch  he  would  twist  his  neck. 
King-Kn  screamed  out  with  terror  at  this  threat,  when  the  ^ood  old  lady, 
who  g-uessed  what  was  g-oing-  on,  slipped  a  small  phial  of  holy  water  into 
his  breeches'  pocket,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  him  not  to  take  off  his 
clothes.  Clotilda,  upon  this,  observed,  with  her  usual  simphcity,  that  it 
would  be  better  the  exorcism  should  be^in  immediately,  because  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  for  her  husband  to  go  to  bed  with  his  small- 
clothes on. 

They  set  out  instantly  for  the  church.  The  devil,  enrag-ed  at  finding 
himself  tricked,  hovered  about  Kinglin,  but  the  virtue  of  the  sacred  phial 
prevented  him  from  touching-  him  ;  and  the  old  lady,  who  loved  laug-hing-, 
lau-hed  more  than  ever  at  the  devil's  impotent  rag-e.  The  curate  soon 
opp^'osed  his  enchantments  to  those  of  the  fiend.  Kinglin  foamed  a  little 
at  the  mouth,  twisted  his  arms  and  leg:s,  and  underwent  the  contortions 
usual  with  people  over  whom  the  devil  has  any  power;  after  which,  the 
parchment  he  had  sig-ned  fell  down  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar.  At  the 
same  instant,  it  is  said,  that  King-lin's  g-uardian  ang-el  was  seen  hovering 
over  his  head,  with  his  flaxen  hair,  and  his  sky-blue  wings,  and  his  white 
tunic,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  costume  which  guardian  angels  are  known 

to  wear. 

The  curate  confessed  KingUn;  but,  not  possessing  the  power  of  giving 
him  absolution  for  so  abominable  a  crime,  he  sent  him  to  the  Grand 
Penitentiary— the  Grand  Penitentiary  sent  him  to  the  Bishop— and  the 
Bishop  sent  him  to  the  Pope.  Clotilda,  who  was  no  longer  afraid  of 
contagion,  went  with  him  to  Rome.  He  was  absolved  after  due  penitence, 
and  returned  to  live  very  happily  during  the  rest  of  his  days  in  his  own 
chateau,  scorning  the  devil  and  all  his  works.  Whenever  Clotilda  heard  any 
one  say  '  Ah  !  if  I  could  have  foreseen  this  or  that !'  she  used  to  reply  to 
them  with  as  much  piety  as  good  sense,  *  Endure  the  evils  which  you 
cannot  avoid  ;  enjoy  the  present,  which  is  within  your  reach,  and  leave 
the  future  to  the  only  Great  Being,  who  can  look  through  the  veil  which 
hides  it  without  compromising  his  unalterable  and  eternal  glory.' 
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In  that  part  of  Herefordshire  which  approaches  the  ancient  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  there  is  a  secluded  valley  which  has  not  escaped  alto- 
gether the  notice  of  travellers.  A  small  stream— too  insigmficant  to 
have  been  marked  on  our  maps-wends  its  way,  in  serpentine  evolutions 
through  it;  and,  from  the  frequent  interruptions  which  are  occasioned 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  bed  over  which  it  runs,  its  waters  emit  a  gently 
pleasing  sound,  which  may  be  said  to  add  considerably  to  the  romantic 
beauty  of  the  place.  The  rocks  which  environ  it,  though  abrupt,  are  not 
very  high  ;  and  the  natural  rnggedness  of  the  spot,  its  remoteness,  and 
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want  of  fertility,  have  effectually  prevented  the  erection  of  any  kind  of 
habitations,  unless  when  a  band  of  g:ipsy  vag-rants  make  it  their  tempo- 
rary abode.  Thoug-h  somewhat  barren,  it  does  not  want  the  attraction 
of  rich  and  varied  veg-etation.  Here  and  there  spots  are  covered  with 
wholesome  grasses,  upon  which  the  cattle  of  the  farmer  feed;  and 
amidst  the  rocks,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  trees  grow  in 
great  profusion.  In  summer,  nothing  can  be  more  romantically  attrac- 
tive than  the  place  ;  and,  with  somewhat  of  an  oriental  fancy,  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants  call  it  Eden  Dale. 

About  twenty  years  ago  public  attention  was  attracted  in  a  particular 
manner  to  this  secluded  spot :  a  poor  and  lonely  man,  full  of  years,  and 
indebted  to  the  charity  of  others  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  erected 
for  himself,  in  one  of  the  natural  recesses  of  the  dell,  an  humble  abode. 
The  little  dwelling  betrayed  in  its  construction  much  of  that  taste  which 
we  might  suppose  induced  its  owner  to  select  for  his  residence  a  place  so 
remote  from  the  haunts  and  footsteps  of  men ;  an  overhanging  rock  se- 
cured it  against  the  effect  of  storms,  whilst  its  perpendicular  base  formed 
the  abutment,  against  which  the  rude  rafters  were  raised.  Tlie  roof  was 
thatch  and  shingles  ;  the  shed  had  no  window,  and  the  door  was  lowly 
and  ill- secured  ;  the  approach  to  it  was  intricate  and  circuitous,  and  the 
site  appeared  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
eyes  of  men.  Still,  when  discovered,  it  bore  an  air  of  neatness  ;  a 
woodbine  was  taught  to  climb  the  rude  wall ;  and  a  few  flowers  were 
planted  in  an  artificial  bed  before  the  door.  The  interior,  notwithstand- 
ing an  appearance  of  penury,  was  cleanly  kept ;  and  although  deficient 
in  furniture,  there  was  enough  to  show  that  humble  comfort  was  not  al- 
together excluded  from  the  shed. 

Secluded  and  solitary,  however,  as  this  abode  really  was,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  inmate  indicated  nothing  of  ascetic  or  cynical  habits.  Age 
had  thinned  his  locks  and  furrowed  his  cheeks  ;  but  the  hand  of  Time, 
in  passing  over  his  countenance,  had  not  defaced  those  looks  of  kindness 
and  humanity  which  are  always  agreeable,  but  which,  when  seen  on  the 
face  of  an  old  man,  are  peculiarly  interesting  ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  be- 
cause so  seldom  found  amidst  those  deep  traces  which  care  and  years  are 
sure  to  leave  behind  them.  He  had  about  him  nothing  of  the  misan- 
thrope :  his  eye  was  devoid  of  that  ruffian  fire  which  is  supposed  to 
prompt  the  daring  to  desperate  deeds,  and  the  brow  which  overshadowed 
it  was  neither  compressed  nor  pursed  by  sullen  thoughts  or  disappointed 
hopes.  The  lover  of  his  kind  was  stamped  upon  his  forehead;  and  over 
his  venerable  countenance  was  diffused  that  holy  placidity  which  is  gene- 
rally the  companion  of  religious  hope.  When  he  spoke  his  tone  was 
subdued  ;  and  even  his  manner  of  addressing  others  evinced  a  mind 
more  accustomed  to  solicit  favours  than  to  busy  itself  with  morbid  spe- 
culations or  unsocial  musings.  Retiring,  however,  his  habits  undoubt- 
edly were  ;  but  they  were  those  of  a  man  who  chose  to  be  absorbed  in 
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his  own  feeling's,  rather  than  of  one  who,  from  any  strong-  hatred, 
shunned  society.  When  accident  brought  any  one  to  Eden  Dale,  they 
were  invited  to  his  shed ;  and  when  conversing-  with  the  young*,  the  asso- 
ciations of  other  days  would  rush  upon  his  memory,  and  his  venerable 
countenance  would  brighten  up  with  recollections  of  the  past.  At  such 
times  he  would  mention  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  history,  and  they 
^  were  eventful ;  for  *  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,'  and  had  '  foug-ht 
in  famous  battles.'  Of  himself,  however,  he  was  wont  to  speak  but 
seldom ;  but  the  traditions  of  his  country — for  he  was  a  Welshman — 
with  which  his  mind  was  stored,  he  was  always  willing"  to  pour  out  for 
the  amusement  of  all  who  chose  to  listen  to  him ;  and  his  superstitious 
lore  was  hig-hly  prized  by  his  visitors. 

In  g-eneral,  however,  he  was  to  be  found  seated  in  or  near  his  humble 
hut  only  in  the  morning-  or  evening-.  The  intermediate  part  of  the  day 
was  occupied  in  soliciting*  a  small  pittance  from  the  humane  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  gentleness  of  his  manner,  and  the  kindness  of 
his  look,  seldom  failed  of  interesting  those  who  could  best  relieve  him. 
The  parish  officers  were  then  less  assiduous  in  the  suppression  of  men- 
dicity ;  and  the  kind  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  secured  him  from  an 
untimely  incarceration  in  the  workhouse.  A  similar  sentiment  of  regard 
in  the  proprietor  tolerated  his  residence  in  Eden  Dale ;  and  all  felt  so 
pleased  with  the  good  old  man,  that  he  was  known  throughout  the  dis- 
trict by  the  name  of  Poor  Owen.  The  epithet  '  poor '  was  used  more  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  speaker  towards  him,  than 
as  indicative  of  his  condition.  The  very  children  participated  iu  the  ge- 
neral respect  for  his  humble  worth,  and  the  approach  of  poor  Owen  was 
sure  to  awaken  in  them  feelings  of  gladness  :  the  old  peasants  were  fond 
of  conversing  with  him,  and  the  younger  part  of  the  community  de- 
lighted to  listen  to  his  legendary  histories.  At  such  moments  the  kind- 
lier feelings  of  his  nature  would  glow  within  him ;  his  eyes  would  as- 
sume an  unwonted  brightness,  and  even  a  faint  smile  would  play  about 
his  lips.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  moment  the  excitation 
ceased  he  relapsed  into  his  usual  calm  of  sombre  resignation ;  but  this 
trait  in  one  so  aged  excited  no  surprise. 

When  Owen  first  became  a  tenant  of  Eden  Dale,  he  had  with  him  a 
little  girl :  she  was  an  only  grand-daughter,  her  father  and  mother  were 
both  dead,  and  the  old  man  seemed  to  regard  her  with  more  than  a 
parent's  fondness.  She  merited  all  his  affections  ;  and  when  in  her 
twelfth  year,  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  compassionating  her 
situation,  undertook  to  instruct  her  in  the  duties  of  a  housemaid.  She 
grew  up  in  all  womanly  perfection  ;  acquired  the  good  opinion  of  her 
mistress,  the  esteem  of  her  fellow- servants,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  the  attention  of  more  than  one  rustic 
beau.  The  guardian  of  her  infancy,  in  this  hour  of  prosperity,  was  not 
,  forgotten;  if  she  did  not  rock  the  cradle  of  his  declining  years,  she  la- 
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boured  to  diminish  its  inquietude  :  the  httle  residue  of  her  earning's  was 
freely  g-iven  to  promote  his  comforts  ;  but  as  these  were  insufficient  for 
his  support,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  profit  by  parochial  law,  he  was 
still  necessitated  to  make  his  humble  appeals  to  his  patrons. 

Within  the  circuit  of  Owen's  rounds  stood  a  cottag-e,  disting-uished 
from  the  generality  of  such  habitations,  in  Herefordshire,  by  an  air  ol 
superior  comfort  and  eleg-ance.  It  was  surrounded  by  gardens  and  pad- 
docks, and  well-cultivated  fields  ;  and  the  house  itself  had  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  residence  of  a  retired  tradesman  than  the  dwelling 
of  a  toiling  peasant.  Such,  in  fact,  had  originally  been  the  case,  and 
though  economy  had  evidently  been  studied  in  its  erection,  there  was  an 
indication  of  outlay  about  its  exterior  which  could  hardly  be  expected 
from  a  proprietor  whose  only  support  was  his  individual  industry.  The 
windows  were  well  glazed,  the  glass  was  kept  clean,  and  a  rich  vine,  in 
climbing  the  wall,  spread  over  the  casement  that  look  of  rustic  comfort, 
which,  in  an  Englishman's  mind,  is  associated  with  the  name  of  cottage. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Owen  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  weekly  at  its 
door,  and  during  that  long  period  he  was  never  repulsed  with  harshness. 
The  inmates  expected  his  visit  on  each  successive  Monday  as  a  thing  of 
course,  and  seldom  failed  to  provide  for  him  something  that  might  in- 
duce him  to  return.  At  length  the  master  of  the  mansion  died,  and  his 
family  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  The  cottage  remained 
for  months  untenanted,  and  Owen  was  not  aware  it  had  been  let,  when, 
from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  he  found  himself,  one  Monday  morning, 
standing  before  the  door.  The  sight  of  a  little  girl,  with  an  animated 
intelligent  countenance,  and  a  rosy-cheeked  boy,  whose  face  beamed 
with  an  innocent  and  joyous  beauty,  awoke  him  from  his  reverie.  It 
now  flashed  upon  li'>  i  that  the  cottage  had  received  new  inmates  ;  and 
as  the  children  appeared,  from  their  manner  and  dress,  to  belong  to  a 
class  somewhat  above  that  of  peasants,  he  signified  his  respect  for  them, 
and  intimated  the  purpose  of  his  presence,  by  taking  off  his  hat,  and  ex- 
tending the  hand  which  held  it. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  the  children  were  regaling  them- 
selves with  the  first  offerings  of  that  delightful  season.  On  seeing  the 
suppliant  posture  of  the  aged  mendicant,  the  little  fellow,  from  a  gene- 
rous impulse  of  humanity,  arose  to  present  Owen  with  his  portion  of  the 
fruit ;  and  his  sister,  approving  of  his  benevolent  purpose,  seconded  his 
intentions  by  sustaining  him  on  his  toes  as  he  strained  to  reach  the  poor 
man's  hat.  Owen  blessed  the  lad  with  the  pious  unction  of  one  who 
prized  a  blessing,  and  with  a  smile,  which  bespoke  the  breathings  of  his 
heart,  declined  the  proffered  donation.  The  generous  contest  brought  to 
the  door  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  ;  and  on  casting  her  eye  upon  the 
good-natured  aspect  of  tbe  mendicant,  she  approved  of  her  son's  charity, 
and  as  Owen  still  declined  the  fruit,  she  presented  him  with  a  more  sub- 
stantial offering. 
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The  look  and  manner,  no  less  than  the  fair  eyes  and  beauteous  counte- 
nance of  the  boy,  riveted  the  poor  man's  attention.  He  gazed  upon  him 
with  a  benevolent  rapture ;  and  a  tear  of  joy  stood  in  his  dimmed  eye,  as 
the  child  courted  his  caresses.  He  could  have  willing-ly  forg-otten  his 
ag-e,  and  descended  to  infantine  familiarity,  but,  casting  a  look  upon  his 
worn  g-arments,  he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and,  remembering  the  disadvantage 
of  his  condition,  he  once  more  blessed  the  smiUng  boy  and  departed. 

The  scene,  however,  had  impressed  itself  deeply  on  his  mind  :  he  could 
not  forget  the  cherub  lad  for  whom  he  had  obtested  heaven ;  and  he  felt 
himself  interested  in  the  boy,  without  being  exactly  able  to  give  any  de- 
finite reason.  In  his  walks  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  looking  upon 
children  beaming  with  beauty,  and  joyous  with  superfluous  health  ;  but 
he  had  never  met  with  one  whose  countenance  gave  such  anticipations  of 
future  greatness  as  the  rosy-cheeked  boy  of  Vine  Cottage.  He  retired 
to  rest  with  the  image  of  the  boy  before  him ;  he  arose  next  morning, 
and  the  scene  of  yesterday  was  involuntarily  recalled.  Obeying  a  strong 
impulse,  he  stored  the  bag  that  hung  by  his  side  with  such  fruits  as  he 
had  collected  for  the  children  of  his  patrons,  and  bent  his  footsteps  to- 
wards the  residence  of  the  Httle  stranger.  The  boy  recognized  him  as 
he  approached ;  and,  perhaps,  flattered  by  the  commendations  and  ca- 
resses of  the  preceding  day,  betrayed  his  satisfaction  in  the  haste  in 
which  he  announced  to  his  mother  the  presence  of  poor  Owen,  for  they 
had  already  made  themselves  acquainted  with  his  history,  so  far  as  it 
was  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  Eager  to  remove  from  himself  the 
imputation  of  having  returned  so  speedily,  from  mercenary  motives,  he 
spread  before  the  delighted  children  the  contents  of  his  bag,  and,  having 
witnessed  the  gladness  with  which  they  had  been  accepted,  he  took  his 
departure.  Day  after  day  he  paid  a  visit  to  Vine  Cottage,  and  always 
for  the  same  purpose — that  of  gladdening  his  aged  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
happy  innocence,  and  of  contributing  to  the  harmless  indulgence  of  one 
of  nature's  choicest  works — a  manly  boy. 

During  his  first  visits  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  tenant  of  the  cottage,  was 
not  at  home,  and,  when  he  returned,  he  did  not  view  the  partiaUty  of 
Poor  Owen  for  his  son  with  the  same  feelings  of  kindness  as  his  wife  had 
manifested.  Misfortune  had  made  him  somewhat  morose ;  the  world,  he 
thought,  had  wronged  him ;  and,  misanthropic  from  adversity,  he  was 
sceptical  respecting  the  disinterestedness  of  individuals.  Owen  was  a 
professed  mendicant ;  and  beggar  and  knave  had  long  been,  in  Mr. 
Wentworth's  vocabulary,  synonymous.  He  neither  understood  his 
motives  nor  desired  his  visits  :  his  child  could  not  profit  by  his  attentions  ; 
and  to  guard  against  the  possible  consequences  he  prohibited  Owen  from 
again  approaching  the  cottage.  His  wife  had  long  felt  the  necessity  of 
acquiescing  in  her  husband's  determinations ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  she 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  offer  any  opposition.  Her  little  son  missed  the 
daily  presence  of  the  old  man,  and  made  one  or  two  anxious  inquiries 
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respecting"  his  absence,  and  then,  with  the  privilog-e  of  childhood,  turned 
to  his  toys  and  forgot  his  ag-ed  friend. 

In  about  a  month  after  Owen  had  ceased  to  visit  Vine  Cottag-e  its 
inmates  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  :  the  boy  was  missing*. 
Search  was  anxiously  made  for  him  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
without  effect;  and  inquiries  were  extended  with  similar  success.  The 
maternal  apprehensions  burst  out  in  audible  grief,  and  Mr.  Wentworth, 
who  doated  on  his  boy,  though  more  restrained  in  his  expressions,  w^as 
not  less  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  his  child.  The  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  sympathized  with  them,  and  assisted  in  a  systematic 
search,  which  was  now  resorted  to.  The  day,  however,  advanced,  and 
no  tidings  of  the  little  fugitive. 

The  vehement  sorrow  of  his  relatives  precluded  them  from  viewing  the 
case  dispassionately,  but  when  the  diligence  of  their  friends  had  been  ex- 
hausted they  began  soberly  to  conjecture  respecting  the  proper  methods  to 
be  pursued  under  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances.  Were  there  any 
gipsies  in  the  neighbourhood?  None  had  been  seen  for  weeks.  Were 
there  any  beggars  ?  Yes ;  Poor  Owen  was  seen  that  morning  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vine  Cottage.  Here  was  consolation  :  all  willingly 
concluded  that  Owen  had  imprudently  carried  the  little  fellow  to  his  hut ; 
and  would,  no  doubt,  speedily  return.  The  harshness  of  Mr.  Wentworth 
had  driven  him  to  this  expedient  to  gratify  his  kindly  feehngs  for  the 
child  :  but  though  this  conjecture  satisfied  others  it  did  not  allay  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  parents.  The  father  hurried  to  Eden  Dale,  but  found 
the  shed  untenanted  :  the  door  was  closed  ;  he  forced  it  open  :  but  there 
was  no  appearance  either  of  the  mendicant  or  the  boy. 

Something  like  a  conviction  of  horrid  wrong  now  flashed  upon  him ; 
and,  in  the  hasty  reasoning  of  a  diseased  mind,  he  at  once  assumed  that 
the  child  was  murdered,  and  that  the  benevolent- looking  beggarman  was 
the  wretch  who  had  perpetrated  the  deed.  In  this  conclusion  he  found, 
however,  but  few  to  coincide  :  the  peasantry  could  not  do  such  violence 
to  their  estimate  of  Owen's  good  qualities  as  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  an 
unprovoked  and  deliberate  murder ;  they  had  no  doubt  that  he  would 
establish  his  innocence,  and,  when  evening  approached,  they  went 
in  a  body  to  Eden  Dale. 

On  their  arrival  they  found  the  shed  untenanted,  and  one  of  them, 
more  curious  than  the  rest,  entered  it.  In  a  moment  he  returned,  in  a 
state  of  fearful  alarm,  bearing,  in  his  hand,  the  half-burnt  fragments  of  a 
child's  dress.  Mrs.  Wentworth  sprung  forward,  seized  the  remains  of  her 
son's  frock,  gave  a  wild  scream  of  anguish,  and  sank  upon  the  earth. 
Here  was  evidence  of  a  fearful  crime  ;  and,  on  examination,  the  hearth 
presented  corroborative  proofs  of  Owen's  guilt.  There  could  now  be  no 
question  of  his  having  done  a  deed  of  darkness,  and  his  unusual  absence 
from  his  hut.  at  such  an  hour,  served  to  confirm  the  revolution  which 
had  now  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had,  a  few  hours  before. 
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most  firmly  believed  in  his  innocence.  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  removed  to 
her  cottage  ;  her  boy  was  lost  to  her  for  ever,  and  curses,  loud  and  deep, 
were  poured  upon  the  wretch  who  had  exting-uished  life  in  a  being*  so  sweet 
and  fair. 

There  are  storms  in  which  individual  character,  as  well  as  the  stoutest 
barks,  are  sure  to  suffer  shipwreck ;  and  an  adverse  opinion  having"  onceg-one 
forth  it  would  seem  to  render  the  public  mind  incapable  of  receiving-  any 
but  the  most  unfavourable  impressions.  The  eccentricities  of  your  life, 
your  most  innocent  amusements,  and  your  accidental  habits,  are  broug-ht  in 
evidence  against  you,  and  even  your  personal  friends  cannot  resist  the 
force  of  the  popular  notion.  They  may  sympathize  with,  but  they  will  he- 
sitate to  defend  you.  When  such  thing-s  occur  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  not 
surprising"  that  sentiments  of  strong-  disg-ust  were  generated  by  the  palpa- 
ble proofs  of  Owen's  g-uilt :  all  wondered  how  they  could  have  been  so 
long"  imposed  on ;  and  it  was  unanimously  concluded  that  his  habitual 
taciturnity,  his  attachment  to  solitude,  and  his  aversion  to  mirth  and 
laughter  were  the  consequences  of  a  seared  and  diseased  mind.  Besides, 
it  was  now  discovered  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Herefordshire  :  how 
had  his  youth  been  past,  and  where  ?  He  said  he  was  a  soldier  ;  who 
believed  him  ?  He  was  a  native  of  Wales  :  bad  spirits  had  been  born  in 
Wales  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  they  were  certain  he  must  have  had  rea- 
sons for  choosing"  to  live  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country. 

While  they  were  eng-ag-ed  in  canvassing*  his  character,  the  unfortunate  man 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  by  a  footpath  which  wound  round  the  base  of 
a  projecting  rock.  He  appeared  in  haste,  but  the  moment  he  perceived  the 
crowd  which  awaited  him  he  shrunk  involuntarily  back,  as  if  instinctively, 
in  search  of  concealment ;  and  this  movement  was  another  confirmation 
of  his  guilt.  In  a  moment,  twenty  voices  assailed  him ;  reproach  was  on 
every  tongue,  and  accusation  in  every  word ;  and  more  eager,  in  that 
moment,  to  avoid  personal  voilence  than  repel  the  charge  urged  against 
him,  he  merely  begged  for  mercy,  and  in  the  anguish  of  that  cry  many 
thought  they  discovered  a  tacit  confession  of  guilt.  His  years  and  his 
infirmities,  however,  disarmed  their  virtuous  indignation ;  they  offered  no 
violence  to  his  person,  but  he  was  guarded  with  the  most  sedulous  vigil- 
ance until  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  carried  before  the  magis- 
trate. The  proofs  of  his  crime  were  produced ;  the  half- burnt  clothes 
naturally  suggested  inquiries  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  body,  but  the 
prisoner,  in  reply,  did  no  more  than  protest  against  the  charge  :  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  murder,  he  loved  the  child,  and  was  innocent  of  his  blood. 
But  this  was  no  more  than  might  be  expected ;  and  he  was  immediately 
transmitted  to  Hereford  gaol,  to  await  the  approaching  assizes. 

In  this  hour  of  misery  there  was  only  one  living  being  who  did  not 
desert  him.  His  grand-daughter  sought  his  dungeon ;  she  refused  to 
credit  the  charge  against  him,  and  administered  to  his  wants,  during  his 
confinement,  with  all  the  cordiality  of  woman's  affection.     Ignorant  of  the 
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world's  ways,  and  believing*  that  innocence  was  a  sufficient  protection,  she 
took  no  means  to  prepare  for  her  grandfather's  defence  :  she  left  his  case 
to  Providence. 

Owen  had  not  lain  six  weeks  in  prison,  when  a  new  proof  of  his 
iniquity  was  broug-ht  to  lig"ht :  the  proprietor  of  Eden  Dale,  participating 
in  the  popular  feeling*  of  disg-ust,  resolved  to  demolish  the  mendicant's 
shed.  He  accompanied  his  workmen  to  the  spot ;  and  as  they  proceeded 
in  the  business  of  destruction  a  smell  pecuHarly  offensive  assailed  th^m. 
This  created  suspicion :  the  floor  was  examined,  and  in  one  corner  the 
earth  appeared  to  have  been  recently  disturbed.  In  an  instant  it  was  re- 
moved, and  a  few  inches  only  beneath  the  surface  the  body  of  a  child  was 
found !  The  coroner  summoned  a  jury :  a  surg-eon  was  examined  ;  and 
though  neither  Mr.  Wentworth  nor  his  wife  could  positively  identify  the 
body,  owing-  to  its  state  of  decomposition,  they  had  no  doubt  it  was  the 
corpse  of  their  son.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  others ;  and  if  any  had 
hitherto  remained  sceptical,  now,  indeed,  their  incredulity  was  removed. 

The  day  of  trial  at  leng-th  arrived,  and  the  prisoner  was  placed  at  the 
bar.  Confinement  had  left  its  paUid  and  sickly  impress  upon  his  cheeks  ; 
and  there  was  a  twitching-  in  the  more  prominent  nerves  of  his  face,  which 
indicated  a  considerable  degree  of  ag-itation.  He  hardly  raised  his  head ; 
did  not  cast  his  eye  upon  the  auditors,  and  seemed  to  look  more  upon 
vacancy  than  upon  the  court.  Still  his  dress,  though  mean,  was  cleanly  : 
his  thin  locks  lay  flat  upon  his  forehead,  and  those  who  had  not  read  the 
evidence  against  him  could  not  for  a  moment  have  supposed  that  one  of 
his  years  and  benevolent  aspect  could  have  been  g-uilty  of  murder. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  at  an  early  hour,  proceeded  to  state 
the  case  :  in  the  outset  he  disclaimed  prejudicing-  the  jury  ag-ainstthe  pri- 
soner who,  though  friendless  and  unassisted  by  counsel,  would  find  an 
advocate  in  the  learned  judge.  The  evidence,  he  said,  was  conclusive. 
His  enmity  to  the  deceased  arose  from  the  prohibition  g-iven  by  Mr. 
Wentworth  ;  and  from  the  moment  he  was  forbidden  to  approach  Vine 
Cottag-e,  the  prisoner,  with  vampire  malignity,  meditated  the  destruction 
of  his  innocent  and  playful  victim.  On  the  morning  of  the  murder  he 
was  seen  lurking  near  the  cottage ;  and  on  the  evening-  of  the  same  day, 
with  the  cowardice  of  conscious  guilt,  he  thought  to  shun  the  observation 
of  the  peasantry.  Though  his  plan  of  proceeding*  was  deliberate,  Provi- 
dence made  the  very  means  of  concealment  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  guilt :  in  his  haste  he  omitted  to  consume  all  the  fragments 
of  the  boy's  clothes  ;  and,  fearful  of  discovery,  he  converted  his  own  floor 
into  a  cemetery  ;  had  he  deposited  the  corpse  elsewhere,  perhaps  the  evi- 
dence might  not  have  been  less  conclusive.  In  conclusion,  he  recom- 
mended the  jury  to  g-ive  the  advantage  of  any  doubt  they  mig-ht  entertain 
to  the  prisoner ;  but  he,  for  his  own  part,  could  not  possibly  see  how  a 
doubt  could  arise. 

The  opening  speech  of  counsel  was  fully  sustained  in  evidence ;  and 
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when  the  prisoner  was  called  upon  for  his  defence,  a  breathless  silence 
prevailed  throug-hout  the  court.  The  wretched  man,  when  asked  if  he 
had  any  thing-  to  say,  started  as  if  from  a  horrible  dream ;  and  after 
g-lancing-  wildly  around,  declared,  in  a  broken,  voice  that  he  was  innocent. 
*  Have  you  any  witnesses?'  inquired  thejudg-e.  'I  have  no  friends,* 
was  the  sig-nificant  reply.  '  Have  you  nothing-  further  to  say,  otherwise 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  address  the  jury  ?' 

The  prisoner  now  seemed  to  be  alive  to  his  critical  situation,  and  ap- 
peared about  to  address  the  court ;  but  the  confusion  of  his  mind  prevent- 
ed him,  and  he  ultimately  declined  saying-  any  thing-  further.  His  lord- 
ship recapitulated,  in  a  lucid  manner,  the  evidence  ;  and  the  jury,  without 
leaving-  the  dock,  returned  their  verdict.  While  it  was  being-  recorded, 
the  crowd  assembled  leaned  forward  with  looks  of  anxiety :  they  could 
hardly  doubt  its  nature;  but  all  felt  that,  while  life  or  death  was  about  to 
be  pronounced,  they  could  not  too  soon  catch  the  accent  of  acquittal  or 
condemnation. 

The  prisoner  was  extremely  ag-itated ;  the  colour  on  his  cheek,  hke  an 
incipient  flash  of  lig-htning-,  just  touched  and  vanished  ;  his  lip  quivered; 
and  his  breathing-,  thoug-h  rapid,  was  audible.  When  the  clerk  of  the 
court  rose,  he  fixed  his  g-aze  with  a  bewildered  intensity  on  him  ;  and  by 
the  heaving-  of  his  breast  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  life  v;as  strug-g-ling  to 
escape.  After  an  awful  pause — which  seemed  in  its  duration  a  day  to  the 
unfortunate  prisoner — the  fatal  word  '  g-uilty'  was  pronounced.  All 
breathed  freely ;  certainty  broug-ht  relief,  and  to  none  more  apparently 
than  the  wretched  man  in  the  dock.  He  raised  his  oyes  to  heaven, 
ejaculated  a  short  prayer,  and  instantly  resumed  his  wonted  composure. 

Sentence  was  pronounced  in  due  form,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  ensu- 
ing- day  the  executioner  had  to  do  his  office.  The  awful  fate  which 
awaited  him  secured  Owen  no  sympathy  ;  his  declarations  of  innocence 
were  reg-arded  as  thing-s  of  course  ;  and,  when  the  heart  felt  inclined  to 
pity,  the  rising-  emotion  was  instantly  quelled  by  reference  to  the  victim  of 
his  g-uilt,  and  the  parental  hearts  his  crime  had  lacerated.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  the  usual  preparations  had  been  completed ;  and,  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  the  prison  bell  solemnly  announced  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Hereford  that  a  criminal  was  about  to  die.  The  assembled  multitude 
g-rew  every  moment  more  dense  ;  and  the  confusion  consequent  upon 
such  a  g-athering-  was  hushed  to  silence  as  the  wretched  object  of  their 
curiosity  appeared  beneath  the  fatal  beam.  At  that  moment  a  faint  voice 
was  heard  at  a  distance ;  presently  it  became  more  distinct ;  and  the  rush 
of  many  persons  intimated  the  approach  of  a  disordered  multitude.  '  He 
lives!  he  lives!' cried  a  womanly  voice;  and  the  crowd  g-ave  way  as  a 
young-  female,  with  her  dress  disordered,  rushed  towards  the  officers  of 
justice.  It  was  the  criminal's  g-rand-daug-hter.  She  announced  the 
astounding-  fact  that  the  child,  for  whose  supposed  death  her  ag-ed  relative 
was  about  to  die,  still  lived  ;  and  those  who  considered  the  ^irl  crazed  were 
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quickly  undeceived.  A  tall,  shrewd-looking*  young*  man,  bearing-  a  won- 
dering* boy  in  his  arms,  and  followed  by  a  boisterous  and  impatient  crowd, 
now  presented  himself;  and  said,  '  Here  is  the  boy  !'  'Who  recog-nizes 
him?'  demanded  the  sheriff.  '  I  do,'  answered  Mr.  Wentworth,  stepping* 
from  amidst  the  crowd,  in  the  throng*  of  which  he  had  eag-erly  rushed  to 
save  the  life  of  Poor  Owen.  The  judg*e  not  having*  yet  left  the  town  a 
reprieve  was  forthwith  obtained. 

It  appeared  that,  subsequent  to  receiving*  sentence,  Owen's  g*rand- 
daug*hter  waited  on  him  in  his  cell  :  she  was  accompanied  by  a  fellow- 
servant,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who,  with  the  characteristic  shrewdness  of 
his  countrymen,  put  several  questions  to  the  convict.  From  the  answers 
he  received  he  learnt  that  Owen  had  one  enemy,  a  woman  who  resided 
in  a  secluded  spot  a  few  miles  distant  from  Eden  Dale.  She,  too,  lived 
on  alms,  and  her  enmity  arose  from  the  preference  every  where  g-iven  to 
her  rival.  She  had  repeatedly  threatened  him  with  her  veng-eance  ;  and 
it  was  barely  possible  she  mig-ht  have  murdered  the  child,  and  disposed 
of  his  remains  in  the  manner  related.  On  this  hint  Andrew  Gordon  set 
forward  to  her  hut :  she  had  deserted  it  three  months  before  ;  but,  by 
assiduous  inquiry,  he  traced  her  to  a  Welsh  mountain,  ten  miles  distant, 
where  he  found  her.  '  You  have  g*ot  a  pretty  little  girl,'  said  Andrew. 
'  Yes,' was  the  sullen  reply  ;  but  before  she  could  utter  another  word 
Andrew  had  discovered  that  it  was  a  boy.  Conviction  now  flashed  upon 
him ;  the  wretched  woman  in  vain  endeavoured  to  free  herself  from  his 
g-rasp  ;  and,  when  carried  before  a  mag-istrate,  she  confessed  that,  her 
little  girl  having*  died,  she  stole  Master  Wentworth  ;  and,  that  she  mig-ht 
not  be  suspected,  contrived  to  implicate  poor  Owen,  for  whom  she  en- 
tertained the  deadHest  hatred.  The  little  fellow's  clothes  she  partially 
burnt  on  his  hearth,  and  subsequently  deposited  the  body  of  her  own 
daug-hter  beneath  the  floor  of  his  shed,  w^hen  she  understood  that  it  was 
about  to  be  demolished.  The  better  to  escape  detection,  she  at  first  con- 
cealed the  child,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Welsh  mountains,  where 
Andrew  had  detected  her.  The  dead  body  was  ag*ain  exhumed,  a  co- 
roner attended,  a  jury  was  sworn,  and  the  surg*eon  now  discovered  that 
it  was  that  of  a  female.  These  circumstances  were  broug-ht  to  lig*ht 
just  in  time  to  avert  the  fate  of  Owen,  who  reg*arded  his  deliverance  as 
little  less  than  an  interposition  of  the  divine  Providence  in  his  behalf. 

The  g-uilty  cause  of  his  suffering*s  received  that  measure  of  punishment 
which  the  law  awarded  her  off'ence,  and  Andrew  Gordon  soon  received 
what  he  so  well  merited — the  hand  of  Owen's  g*rand- daug-hter. 

Poor  Owen  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  under  Andrew's  roof;  and 
the  shrewd  Scotsman  had  sense  enoug-h  to  prize  virtue  and  beauty, 
thoug-h  they  met  in  a  maid  of  such  humble  orig-in. 
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A  TALE  OF   THE  EAST. 

The  Sultan  Habenasser  had  two  sons :  Nytram  was  the  elder ;  the 
name  of  the  young-er  was  Kafrac.  Nytram  was  the  consummate  of  all 
human  perfection  ;  Kafrac  the  ag-g-regate  of  every  evil.  They  had  beea 
bred  tog-ether  under  two  joint  instructors,  but  of  tempers  and  dispositions 
as  unequal  as  those  of  their  pupils.  From  the  sacred  lips  of  Alfaron, 
the  precepts  of  the  holy  prophet,  and  their  duty  to  Alia,  under  every 
circumstance  and  situation  in  Hfe,  had  been  strong-ly  and  constantly  in- 
culcated ;  and  the  inferior  sciences  of  earthly  policy  were  early  instilled 
into  their  minds  by  the  skilful  but  crafty  Irad.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that, 
as  the  two  princes  advanced  in  years,  Nytram  would  feel  himself  attached 
to  Alfaron,  and  that  Irad  should  be  the  favourite  of  Kafrac. 

Irad  had  early  marked  the  diiferent  dispositions  of  the  princes,  and 
had  as  early  formed  an  unalterable  resolution  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantag-es  which  he  mig-ht  derive  from  this  circumstance.  Alfaron, 
thoug-h  slow  to  suspect,  and  studious  in  excuses  for  every  unfavourable 
appearance,  possessed  an  understanding*  too  exalted,  and  a  penetration 
much  too  acute,  to  be  long*  deceived  by  any  artifice  ;  and  he  no  sooner 
clearly  discovered  the  motives  which  actuated  the  conduct  of  Irad,  than 
he  determined  to  counteract,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  its  effects. 

Irad  had  a  most  beautiful  daug-hter,  whose  charms,  thoug-h  unequalled 
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but  by  those  of  the  everlasting-  Houri,  were  still  improved  by  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  mind  susceptible  of  every  g'ood,  and  incapable  of  the  slig-htest 
impression  from  evil.  This  daughter,  whose  name  was  Oriana,  he  had 
destined  for  the  arms  of  Kafrac ;  and  he  knew  too  well  the  implicit 
obedience  he  had  taught  the  one,  and  the  strong-  ideas  of  supreme  fe- 
licity, from  the  gratification  of  youthful  desires,  he  had  by  the  warmest 
descriptions,  thoug-h  with  the  strictest  appearance  of  restraint,  artfully 
cultivated  and  nourished  in  the  other,  to  doubt  the  success  of  his 
desig-n. 

But  it  v;as  not  for  the  peaceable  and  gentle  dove  of  the  valley  of 
Amarat  to  meet,  without  dread  and  horror,  the  proffered  embraces  of 
the  pitiless  and  destroying-  eag-le  of  the  mountains  of  Cazabon  !  and  when 
the  v/ill  of  her  father  was  announced  in  a  tone  in  which  she  had  been 
long-  accustomed  to  disting-uish  the  irrevocable  purposes  of  his  heart,  and 
which  she  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  dispute,  the  purple  current  of  hfe 
retreated  to  its  source,  the  objects  of  vision  fled  from  before  her  depart- 
ing- sig-ht,  and  she  sunk,  in  a  temporary  releasement  from  anguish  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  support,  at  the  feet  of  the  alarmed  and 
disappointed  Irad. 

The  charms  of  the  fair  Oriana  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Nytram, 
nor  were  his  virtues  unknown  to  the  amiable  daughter  of  Irad.  They 
had  been  acquainted  from  their  infancy  ;  and  had  loved  each  other  with 
the  strongest  and  most  permanent  affection,  before  either  of  them  knew 
the  passion  which  subsisted  in  their  own  breasts.  As  they  advanced  in 
years,  it  had  by  degrees  unfolded  itself;  and  six  moons  were  now  fully 
elapsed  since  they  had  acknowledged  their  mutual  attachment,  and  en- 
tered into  reciprocal  engagements  of  everlasting  fidelity. 

Irad  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  this  circumstance ;  but  though  his 
ambitious  views  might  seem  more  likely  to  be  gratified  by  a  connection 
with  the  elder  than  with  the  younger  prince,  he  was  too  deeply  read  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  not  to  perceive  that  the  mild  and  peace- 
able disposition  of  Nytram  w^ould,  in  that  contest  for  the  succession 
which  he  considered  as  certain,  be  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  bold 
and  enterprizing  spirit  of  his  haughty  and  assuming  brother. 

Alfaron,  who  had  been  long  since  informed  by  Nytram  of  his  passion 
for  the  daughter  of  Irad,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  mental  as  well  as 
personal  accomplishments  of  the  amiable  Oriana,  had  constantly  refused 
to  sanction  a  connection  which  he  judged  much  too  humble  for  the  son 
of  his  royal  master.  And  as  he  perceived  the  artful  father's  intentions 
with  respect  to  Kafrac,  and  had  even  penetrated  the  motive  which  go- 
verned his  partiality  for  the  younger  prince,  he  saw  no  method  of  avoid- 
ing the  storm  which  hovered  over  the  devoted  victims  of  Irad's  ambitious 
views,  but  by  wresting  from  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  desperate  assassin 
the  innocent  and  involuntary  instrument  of  his  purposed  villany. 

Having  therefore  contrived  to  meet  Oriana  alone,  after  convincing  her 
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he  was  no  stranger  either  to  her  own  inclinations  or  the  will  of  her  im- 
movable father,  he  prevailed  upon  the  g-entle  daug-hter  of  Irad  to  put 
herself  under  his  protection ;  assuring*  her  that  the  lasting  felicity  of  her 
father,  her  lover,  and  herself,  absolutely  depended  on  her  immediate  ac- 
quiescence in  a  plan  which  he  had  formed  for  their  mutual  advantag-e. 

Oriana  had  been  seen  with  Nytram  on  the  evening*  in  which  she  had 
quitted  her  father's  house,  (having*,  indeed,  but  just  parted  from  the 
prince,  when  she  was  met  by  Alfaron ;)  and  Irad,  the  moment  he  obtain- 
ed this  intelligence,  hasted  to  Nytram,  and  demanded,  with  denunciations 
of  vengeance,  to  be  informed  of  the  concealment  of  his  daughter. 

The  prince,  who  knew  nothing  of  Oriana's  departure,  was  too  much 
affected  with  the  mention  of  that  circumstance  to  attend  to  the  accusa- 
tion against  himself.  He  started  from  his  seat  with  horror ;  and  Hfting, 
for  a  moment,  his  speaking  eyes  to  Heaven,  'Thy  will,  O,  Alia,  be  done  !' 
ascended  in  a  sigh ;  and  he  sunk  down  upon  his  sofa  without  uttering  a 
word,  as  inconscious  of  the  presence  of  Irad  as  of  the  information  he  had 
so  sternly  required. 

*  It  is  enough  !'  cried  the  enraged  father,  who  imagined  this  appear- 
ance the  effect  of  that  refined  artfice  he  knew  he  should  himself  have 
endeavoured  to  practice  under  the  like  circumstances  :  *  my  appeal  shall 
be  now  to  the  sultan — and  to  that  sword,  which,  though  it  has  been  un- 
sparingly used,  is  not  yet  worn  out  in  his  defence  !' 

Saying  this,  he  flew  to  the  Sultan  Habenasser  ;  and  prostrating  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  imperial  throne,  demanded  justice  on  his  son  Nytram, 
for  the  irreparable  injury  he  had  sustained. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alfaron  (convinced,  that  as  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  Nytram  could  appease  the  enraged  Irad,  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  the  prince  to  undergo  an  examination,  with  appearances  so  strongly 
against  him,  and  where  even  his  acquittal  would  be  no  security)  had  pre- 
vailed on  his  favourite  pupil  privately  to  quit  the  metropolis,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  desert  of  Uteflfilis,  where  he  would  be  safely 
concealed  in  the  habitation  of  Alfaron's  friend,  the  sage  Elbrahoud,  till 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  should  occur  of  manifesting  his  own  inno- 
cence, and  avoiding  the  resentment  of  Oriana's  implacable  parent. 

Eight  days  after  his  departure,  Nytram,  oppressed  with  anguish  and 
fatigue,  arrived  at  the  valley  of  Aurang-zend. 

The  mild  and  gentle  zephyrs  of  the  evening,  wantoning  o'er  the  trans- 
lucent stream  which  flows  from  the  sacred  fountain  of  Abumazar,  swept 
with  their  dewy  wings  the  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  citron  and  lemon-trees 
which  decorated  its  borders  ;  and  while,  thus  dispersed,  the  odoriferous 
sweets  regaled  the  oppressed  prince  with  their  most  precious  perfume,  the 
grateful  fluid,  with  which  he  hastily  allayed  his  burning  thirst,  seemed  im- 
pregnated with  the  delectable  fragrance.  Having  plucked  some  of  the 
choicest  fruit,  he  sat  down  on  the  enchanting  banks  of  the  swiftly  gliding 
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Stream  ;  and  prostrating  himself  to  the  earth,  thus  implored  the  blessing* 
of  Alia,  before  he  suffered  a  sing-le  morsel  to  approach  his  pious  lips. 

*  O  thou  !  whose  ever- watchful  eye  discovers,  and  whose  never-ceasing- 
bounty  relieves,  the  innumerable  wants  of  every  atom  which  thy  omnipo- 
tence hast  created,  (from  the  minutest  worm  that  floats  invisible  in  the 
chrystal  fluid,  to  the  unwieldy  elephant  that  rang-es  the  vast  forest  of 
Orang--aden)  accept  from  the  heart  of  the  meanest  and  most  wretched  of 
thy  creatures,  the  same  g-rateful  and  humble  acknowledg-ments,  for  what 
thy  g-oodness  vouchsafes  to  bestow  in  this  solitary  but  delig-htful  retreat, 
as  thou  hast  hitherto  been  pleased  to  receive  from  thy  unworthy  servant, 
when  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors  he  eat  from  covers  of  g-old  the  richest 
delicacies  of  a  monarch's  table  !  And,  O  most  g-racious  Alia  !  whatever 
may  be  my  lot  in  the  unerring-  dispensations  of  thy  divine  Providence, 
withhold  not  from  me  thy  blessing  and  support,  but  give  me  day  by  day  of 
the  bread  of  life,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  submit  without  a  sigh  !' 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  temperate  repast,  he  again  addressed 
the  giver  of  every  good  ;  and  stretching  his  wearied  limbs  on  the  soft  and 
flowery  carpet  of  the  valley,  beneath  a  canopy  of  citron  and  pomegranate, 
the  ceaseless  murmuring  of  the  falling  water  from  the  neighbouring  cas- 
cade, and  the  delightful  melody  of  the  aerial  inhabitants  of  this  enchant- 
ing spot,  who  were  now  raising  their  evening  song,  added  to  the  vast  and 
unusual  fatigue  he  had  so  lately  undergone,  spite  of  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  which  oppressed  his  mind,  in  a  few  minutes  lulled  him  to  sleep. 

But  hardly  had  the  unhappy  prince  closed  his  eyes,  when  he  was  alarm- 
ed with  a  rocking  of  the  earth,  which  in  an  instant  separated  the  bank  on 
which  be  had  reposed  himself  from  the  roots  of  those  trees  which  had 
lately  furnished  him  with  so  welcome  a  repast ;  the  roaring  thunder  rolled 
tremendous  over  his  head,  and  the  momentary  intermission  of  the  dread- 
ful sounds  w^ere  filled  with  reiterated  flashes  of  lightning,  w^hich  seemed 
to  threaten  the  universal  conflagration  of  nature.  The  yawning  gulph, 
which  had  been  divided  by  the  earthquake,  was  in  a  few  minutes  filled  with 
the  descending  tempest ;  and  the  sulphureous  particles  with  which  it  was 
impregnated  having  received  the  aethereal  fire,  the  blazing  stream  ran 
swiftly  through  the  valley,  and  displayed  on  all  sides  the  dreadful  ravages 
of  the  desolating  storm.  Inexpressible  was  the  horror  of  the  devoted 
prince  ;  who,  wrapping  more  closely  his  flowing  robe,  with  his  face  to  the 
earth,  committed  himself  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  patiently  awaited 
the  fate  which  he  considered  as  inevitable.  And  now  the  increased  flashes 
of  electric  fire  seemed  to  raise  him  from  the  ground  ;  and  a  still  louder 
and  more  continued  burst  of  thunder  having  rolled  over  his  head,  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld,  rising  from  amidst  the  boiling  sulphur,  a 
most  magnificent  car,  drawn  by  two  winged  dragons,  in  which  was  seated 
a  venerable  old  man,  grasping  a  glittering  poniard,  who  thus  addressed 
the  astonished  Nytram. 
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'Son  of  man,  thou  hast  tasted  of  adversity,  but  the  enjoyments  of  life 
are  still  within  thy  reach.  Kafrac,  thy  brother,  meditates  thy  destruc- 
tion ;  Irad,  thy  preceptor,  the  father  of  the  adorable  Oriana,  requires  the 
forfeiture  of  thy  existence  ;  and  Habenasser,  the  aug-ust  Sultan  of  Para- 
mania,  considering"  thee  as  a  disg-race  to  his  blood,  has  consented  that 
thy  name,  which  is  execrated  by  the  universal  voice  of  his  people,  should 
be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life.  What,  then,  shall  shelter  thee  from  this 
powerful  combination  of  enemies  ? — Favoured  as  thou  art  of  Heaven, 
thou  hast  escaped  that  storm  which  no  other  mortal  could  have  beheld 
without  perishing" ;  and  I  am  commissioned  to  offer  thee  the  lives  of  those 
who  seek  to  spill  thy  blood,  that  h\j  thee  may  their  blood  he  spilled.  The 
moment  thou  receivest  from  my  hands  this  dag-g-er,  I  will  introduce  thee, 
by  turns,  to  thy  different  enemies,  nor  shall  either  of  them  escape  the  fate 
they  have  severally  destined  for  thee !  and,  to  crown  thy  felicity,  thou 
shalt  succeed  the  Sultan  Habenasser  on  the  throne  of  Paramania,  and  reig-n 
undisturbed  over  a  happy  people,  till  thou  seest  thy  sons  in  the  third 
g-eneration,  the  oifspring-  of  thy  beloved  Oriana,  the  partner  of  thy  hap- 
piness and  splendor.  Rise,  then,  from  the  earth  ;  and  I  will  convey  thee 
to  the  retreat  of  that  ang-elic  fair,  where  thou  shalt  judg-e  if  the  possession 
of  so  much  beauty  is  dearly  purchased  with  the  deaths  of  those  who  seek 
the  destruction  both  of  thy  happiness  and  thy  life,  and  during-  whose 
existence  it  is  decreed  that  thou  shalt  not  cease  to  be  wretched.  Receive 
from  my  hands  the  ofifer  which  will  not  be  repeated  ;  or  refuse,  and 
be  abandoned  to  thy  fate  !'  Saying-  this,  he  extended  one  hand  to  receive 
the  prince,  and  with  the  other  he  presented  him  the  poniard. 

As  Nytram  rose  on  one  knee  to  accept  the  proffered  assistance,  lifting* 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  implored  the  direction  of  the  holy  prophet ;  and  in 
an  instant  recollecting-  himself,  he  exclaimed,  '  If  the  blood  of  those  who 
are  so  dear  to  me,  shed  by  these  yet  unpolluted  hands,  can  alone  purchase 
my  future  happiness,  g-ive  me,  O  Alia  !  but  fortitude  to  bear,  and  Nytram 
is  content  to  be  miserable  !' 

Scarce  had  the  prince  pronounced  the  last  word  of  this  apostrophe, 
when  a  still  louder  stroke  of  thunder  burst  over  his  head ;  the  car  sunk 
ag-ain  into  the  boiling-  abyss  ;  the  separated  earth  was  in  an  instant  re- 
united ;  and  Nytram,  awaking-,  found  himself  on  the  same  bank,  and  un- 
der the  same  trees,  where  he  had  the  preceding-  evening-  retired  to  rest. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  prince  could  sufficiently  compose  the  ag-i- 
tation  which  this  vision  had  occasioned,  to  be  perfectly  convinced  of  his 
safety  :  and  he  had  not  yet  wholly  conquered  his  apprehensions,  when, 
looking  behind  him,  he  perceived  a  dag-g-er  lying-  on  the  ground,  close  to 
the  spot  from  whence  he  had  but  just  lifted  his  head.  This  circumstance 
instantly  filled  him  with  new  alarms  ;  and  rising-  from  the  g-round,  he  drew 
his  scymitar,  and  looked  with  impatience  and  horror  for  the  object  who 
had  occasioned  an  appearance  which  he  was  convinced  could  by  no  means 
be  of  an  unsubstantial  nature.     Having-  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover 
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the  person  who  had  left  the  poniard,  he  was  about  to  return  his  scymitar 
to  its  sheath ;  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  rustling*  in  the  thicket  behind 
him,  and  turning  to  the  spot  where  the  dag-g-er  yet  lay,  he  beheld,  advanc- 
ing* towards  him,  with  a  motion  resembling*  that  of  the  overwhelming- 
waves  of  the  ag-itated  ocean,  a  most  tremendous  serpent ;  which,  hissing* 
as  it  rose,  displayed  the  forked  instrument  of  destruction,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  apparently  devoted  prince,  when,  with  a  stroke  of  his  scymi- 
tar, he  divided  the  terrific  monster,  whose  separated  head  rolled  into  the 
adjacent  flood,  and  for  a  moment  polluted  with  crimson  stains  the  lucid 
bosom  of  the  chrystal  stream. 

After  a  few  minutes'  deliberation,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  dag*g*er  where  he  had  found  it,  or  to  plung*e  it  in  the  river,  he  at  leng*tli 
fixed  on  the  latter ;  and  having*  committed  it  to  the  flood,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  serpent,  he  returned  thanks  to  Alia  for  his  manifold 
deliverances,  loaded  himself  with  suflicient  fruit  for  the  remainder  of  his 
journey,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  dwelling*  of  Elbrahoud. 

The  Sultan  Habenasser  having*  heard  with  astonishment  the  charg*e 
which  Irad  had  preferred  ag*ainst  Nytram,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
immediately  summoned  into  his  presence;  and  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  prince  could  no  where  be  found,  considering*  his  absence 
as  a  suflicient  proof  of  his  g-uilt,  he  directed  a  proclamation  to  be  made 
throug-h  the  city,  that  unless  his  son  Nytram  should  appear  before  the 
tribunal  by  the  sixth  hour  of  the  succeeding*  day,  prepared  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  complaint  which  had  been  urg*ed  by  the  father  of 
Oriana,  he  should  from  that  instant  be  considered  as  proscribed  the  king*- 
dom,  and  a  high  price  be  set  on  his  head. 

But  severe  as  this  measure  might  seem,  it  was  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  Irad  ;  who,  from  the  moment  he  had  missed  his  daughter,  was 
determined,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  should,  if  possible,  produce 
the  eftect  he  had  long  meditated,  of  deposing  the  sultan,  and  either 
placing  Kafrac  on  the  throne  of  Paramania,  or  seizing  it  himself,  if  he 
should  deem  him  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  his  ambitious  views.  Having, 
therefore,  privately  met  the  young  prince,  and  imparted  to  him,  with 
great  caution,  so  much  of  his  intention  as  related  to  the  fixing  him  ou 
the  throne  of  his  father,  he  was  surprized  to  find  his  pupil  prepared  with 
a  more  artful  and  eff"ectual  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs 
than  had  hitherto  occurred  even  to  himself,  and  which  it  was  resolved 
should  be  immediately  put  in  execution. 

Accordingly,  before  the  heralds  had  traversed  the  whole  city,  and  just 
as  they  were  about  to  proclaim  the  intended  banishment  of  Nytram, 
Kafrac  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  armed  troop  ;  and,  stopping  the  caval- 
cade, demanded  to  be  heard. 

He  then  addressed  the  innumerable  multitude  who  had  assembled  on 
this  occasion,  in  a  speech  of  the  most  consummate  artifice  ;  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  such  hasty  and  violent  proceedings  against  a 
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brother  whose  hfe  had  ever  been  esteemed  blameless,  and  whose  conduct 
was  a  pattern  to  mankind:  he  insisted  vehemently  that  the  prince  ought 
at  least  to  be  heard,  before  he  should  be  considered  as  guilty  of  so  atro- 
cious an  oflfence ;  and  for  this  no  opportunity  could  be  said  to  be  offered, 
as  it  might  require  a  much  longer  time  than  was  allowed  him,  however 
innocent,  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  probably  the  only  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence ;  that  if  the  charge  exhibited  against  his  brother  were  true,  he 
was  himself  the  most  injured  of  any  person  living,  her  vindictive  father 
not  excepted,  who  had  long  promised  him  the  hand  of  the  adorable 
Oriana,  whom  he  would  alone  cease  to  love  when  he  should  cease  to 
exist ;  that  he  trusted  his  brother  had  not,  even  in  idea,  violated  the 
friendship  which,  as  they  all  knew,  had  ever  subsisted  between  them  ; 
(for,  indeed,  his  amiable  and  meek  disposition  had  rendered  it  impossible 
ever  to  draw  him  into  a  public  quarrel)  nor  would  he  credit  any  reports 
to  his  disadvantage,  however  clearly  it  might  appear,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  seen  with  Oriana  on  the  evening  of  her  de- 
parture, that  she  was  far  from  indifferent  to  him ;  that  he  hoped  the 
young  lady's  absence  was  both  temporary  and  voluntary  ;  and  that  she 
would,  by  a  speedy  return,  clear  up  the  mist  which  at  present  sur- 
rounded this  unhappy  business  ;  for  he  trusted  that  no  man  could  be 
found  sufficiently  base  to  secrete  his  daughter,  for  the  purpose  of  sacri- 
ficing a  prince  who  was  incapable  of  giving  offence  to  any  ;  and  whose 
august  father,  he  was  well  persuaded,  as  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his 
virtues,  and  had  hitherto  idohzed  him,  would  by  no  means  have  been  in- 
duced to  abandon  a  beloved  son,  without  such  proofs  of  his  guilt  as  no- 
thing but  the  most  diaboHcal  falsehood,  and  the  most  mysterious  arti- 
fice, could  possibly  lay  before  the  sultan  ;  the  manner  and  drift  of  v/hich 
he  confessed  himself,  from  his  extreme  youth  and  inexperience,  utterly 
unable  to  penetrate. 

Having  thus  far  proceeded,  he  lifted  up  his  scymitar,  and  declared  he 
would  take  upon  himself  to  forbid  the  progress  of  a  business  so  fatal  to 
the  injured  prince  ;  and  that  on  the  instant  any  person  should  dare  to 
proclaim  him  an  outlaw,  he  would  sever  his  head  from  his  shoulders  : 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  his  brother  to  be 
guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  which  was  alleged  against  him,  and  which  he 
again  repeated  nothing  could  induce  him  to  believe,  he  would,  in  despite 
of  himself,  (so  great  an  aggravation  should  he  deem  the  apparent  inno- 
cence from  which  he  derived  his  present  confidence)  be  the  first  to  en- 
force that  punishment  which  he  would  now  willingly  lose  his  own  life  or 
prevent. 

Awed  by  the  denunciations  of  Kafrac,  and  still  more  by  the  shouting 
multitude,  who  seemed  unanimous  in  their  applauses  of  his  spirited  and 
disinterested  conduct,  the  procession  returned  back  to  the  palace  ;  and 
Kafrac,  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  retired  to  the  plains 
of  Naxaros,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  metropolis  ;  and  having  de- 
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clared  his  intention  of  espousing  by  force  the  cause  of  his  brotlier,  an 
army  of  eig-hty  thousand  men  was  in  a  few  hours  raised,  determined  to 
«tand  or  fall  with  their  intrepid  leader. 

While  Kafrac  was  employed  in  marshaihng"  those  who  had  enlisted 
under  his  banners,  Irad  was  by  no  means  inactive  :  he  prepared,  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  a  select  number  of  desperate  adherents,  whom  he 
assembled  the  next  morning-  in  the  g-rand  square  of  the  metropolis  ;  and 
intimated  to  the  populace,  that  the  pretended  defection  of  Kafrac  was 
merejy  a  feint  of  the  sultan's,  to  colour  that  approbation  of  the  iniqui- 
tous conduct  of  Nytram,  which  (notwithstanding*  his  violent  declarations) 
he  was  only  prevented  from  avowing  by  his  well-founded  fears  of  the  re- 
sentment of  a  brave  and  g-enerous  nation,  who  wanted  not  to  be  informed 
that  the  party  so  deeply  injured  had  ever  been  the  advocate  of  freedom, 
and  the  steady  and  unshaken  friend  of  the  people. 

The  mildness  of  Habenasser's  reig-n,  in  which  a  fatal  thoug-h  well- 
meant  relaxation  of  the  laws  produced  that  contempt  for  the  legislative 
authority  which  inevitably  tends  to  degenerate  liberty  into  licentiousness, 
had  served  only  to  render  indolent  and  dissatisfied  the  dissipated  and  vo- 
luptuous Paramanians  :  even  the  lower  orders  of  this  degenerate  people 
indulged  in  every  luxury,  regardless  of  the  means  of  its  attainment ;  and 
the  general  tenour  of  their  lives  was  marked  by  debauchery  and  disorder. 
With  minds  thus  habituated  to  vice,  and  dead  to  every  noble,  every  ge- 
nerous sensation ;  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  each  sordid  gratification,  they 
listened  not  to  the  calls  of  reason,  of  honour,  or  humanity. 

The  absurd  insinuation  of  Irad,  far  from  being  too  gross  for  the  de- 
luded multitude,  appeared  to  them  a  striking  and  additional  proof  of  that 
superior  penetration  for  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  admire  him  : 
and  when  he  signified  his  intention  to  try  the  strength  of  his  friends,  and 
declared  that  the  meanest  soldier  should  partake  equally  with  himself  in 
the  success  to  which  they  would  all  equally  contribute,  their  loud  and 
continued  bursts  of  applause  rendered  it  as  impossible  as  unnecessary  for 
him  to  proceed.  His  standard  was  immediately  raised  just  without  the 
city  ;  and  it  was  joined,  in  a  few  hours,  by  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
of  the  most  desperate  adventurers. 

Having  thus,  by  the  pretence  of  opposite  interests,  secured  near  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  a  conference  was  proposed  by  Kafrac  :  to  which 
Irad,  with  much  seeming  reluctance  at  length  consented  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  be  held  in  the  tent  of  Kafrac,  on  the  evening  of  the  ensuing 
day. 

Alfaron,  in  the  mean  time,  beheld  with  astonishment  the  dreadful  and 
unexpected  consequences  of  a  measure  which  he  had  adopted,  on  due 
consideration,  as  he  thought,  and  certainly  on  the  best  of  motives : 
and  fully  sensible  of  the  fallibility  of  human  wisdom,  though  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  he  could  by  no  means  ac- 
quit himself  of  blame,   when  he  considered  that  he   had,  on  his  own 
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judg-ment  alone,  taken  such  steps  as  he  now  saw  naturally  enoug-h  tended 
to  produce  those  melancholy  effects,  which  threatened  so  violently  the 
peace,  and  indeed  the  existence,  of  a  g'reat  nation. 

Prostrating"  himself,  therefore,  at  the  feet  of  his  aug-ust  sovereig-n,  he 
acknowledg-ed  himself  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  misery  in  which  his 
country  was  involved ;  and  implored  the  sultan  to  expiate,  by  his  death, 
the  crime  which  he  had  unadvisedly  committed. 

The  g"Ood  old  man  had  hardly  finished  his  self-accusation,  and  informed 
the  Sultan  Habenasser  where  Nytram  and  Oriana  were  concealed,  when, 
overpowered  by  the  violent  and  unusual  emotions  of  his  exhausted  spirits, 
he  fainted  on  the  floor,  and  was  carried  away  to  his  mosque  with  little 
hope  of  recovery. 

The  sultan  immediately  dispatched  a  messeng-er  after  Nytram,  with 
orders  for  his  instant  return ;  and  hastening-  to  the  g-ate  of  the  city,  near 
which  the  encampment  of  Irad  had  been  formed,  he  sig-nified  his  inten- 
tion to  address  the  people,  not  doubting-  but  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  father  of  Oriana  that  his  suspicions  were  equally  ill-founded  and 
unjust. 

Irad  no  sooner  heard  that  Habenasser  was  about  to  appear,  than  he 
g-ave  private  instructions  to  one  of  his  officers  ;  and  before  the  unhappy 
sultan  could  proceed  farther  than  '  Oriana  is  found,'  his  body  was,  in  a 
hundred  places,  pierced  throug-h  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  fell  lifeless 
to  the  earth. 

The  troops  of  Irad  now  entered  the  city,  and  a  scene  of  disorder  en- 
sued too  shocking-  for  description.  The  more  opulent  inhabitants  were 
at  once  deprived  of  their  property  and  lives  ;  nor  was  ag-e,  infancy,  or 
sex,  the  smallest  protection  from  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of  these  rapa- 
cious miscreants  :  the  streets  were  delug-ed  with  the  blood  of  unopposing* 
innocence ;  and  the  cries  of  the  expiring*  victims  reached  the  camp  of 
Kafrac,  and  even  penetrated  the  adamantine  heart  of  the  pitiless  Irad, 
who  now  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  arrest  the  hand  of  slaug-hter  he  had 
lately  been  so  eager  to  raise. 

The  havoc  and  detestation  ceased  not  till  the  cruel  spoilers,  wearied  in 
the  g-ratification  of  every  base  desire,  were  incapable  of  continuing-  their 
horrid  ravag-es. 

And  now  the  hour  approaching-  when  the  meeting-  of  Irad  and  Kafrac 
was  by  appointment  to  take  place,  an  officer  was  dispatched  to  the  latter, 
acquainting-  him,  that  as  Irad  had  become  master  of  the  city,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  intended  conference  should  be  held  in  the  royal 
palace. 

But  Kafrac,  who  had,  in  the  morning-,  intercepted  the  letters  de- 
spatched by  Habenasser  to  his  son  Nytram,  and  had  thus  obtained  a  dis- 
covery of  the  route  which  his  brother  had  taken,  as  well  as  an  assurance, 
under  the  hand  of  the  sultan,  that  Oriana  was  then  in  the  city,  and  that 
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he  was  perfectly  satisfied  his  son  had  been  guiltless  of  her  concealment, 
began  now  to  suspect  that  Irad  had  all  along  deceived  him  in  the  afi'air 
of  his  daughter,  with  whose  retreat  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  only 
detained  her  in  secret  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  designs,  the  full  ex- 
tent of  which  it  was  impossible  even  to  guess. 

And  these  suspicions  were  greatly  corroborated  by  the  intelligence 
soon  after  received,  that  although  the  sultan  had  prefaced  his  address  to 
the  people  with  an  assurance  of  Oriana's  safety,  he  was  cut  off  from  pro- 
ceeding by  the  direction  of  Irad,  who  could  never  have  given  such  hasty 
orders,  had  he  not  feared  the  development  of  a  transaction  which  he 
knew  would  prove  fatal  to  his  interest. 

Thus  satisfied,  he  determined  not  to  rely  on  the  friendship  of  Irad,  till 
he  should  receive  from  him,  as  a  pledge  for  his  sincerity,  the  hand  of  his 
adorable  daughter. 

He,  therefore,  charged  a  confidential  friend  with  despatches  to  Irad, 
whose  messenger  he,  in  the  mean  time,  detained  as  an  hostage  for  the 
immediate  return  of  his  own,  informing  him  that  he  must  decline  the 
proposed  conference  till  he  was  in  possession  of  the  person  of  Oriana, 
whose  retirement  was  no  longer  a  secret. 

Convinced  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  daughter,  for  the  discovery  of 
whom  every  endeavour  had  been  used,  and  equally  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  words  which  had  fallen  from  the  deceased  sultan,  whose  sudden 
fate  he  had  on  that  account  ever  since  lamented,  (every  corner  of  the 
palace,  where  he  at  first  fully  relied  on  finding  lier,  having  been  repeat- 
edly ransacked  in  vain)  Irad  could  only  consider  this  demand  as  the  pre- 
paratory insult  of  a  meditated  attack ;  and  beginning,  in  his  turn,  to  sus- 
pect that  Kafrac  was  the  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  ab- 
sence of  his  daughter,  he  returned  for  answer,  that  as  he  believed  the  re- 
tirement of  Oriana  was  no  secret  to  him,  if  she  was  not  instantly  de- 
livered up,  their  next  meeting  would  be  on  terms  very  diflferent  from 
those  of  amity. 

The  friend  of  Kafrac,  who  brought  back  this  reply,  had  noticed  the 
disordered  state  of  the  troops  in  the  city  ;  and  he  no  sooner  suggested  to 
the  prince  the  advantage  he  would  derive  from  their  present  situation, 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  numbers,  which  in  a  few  hours  might 
incHne  the  balance  on  the  other  side,  than  it  was  agreed  immediately  to 
attack  them. 

Orders  were  accordingly  given,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  troops 
of  Kafrac  had  invested  the  city  ;  the  gates  of  which,  after  a  slight  de- 
fence, were  in  a  few  minutes  carried,  and  the  carnage  began  among 
those  who  had  so  lately  phed  the  arm  of  slaughter  with  an  eagerness 
which  now  rendered  them  incapable  of  resistance. 

Again  the  streets  of  the  ill-fated  metropolis  were  deluged  with  blood; 
again  the  miserable  inhabitants  were  plundered  of  the  little  property 
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which  had  escaped  the  first  ravag^ers,  whose  spoils  now  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  invaders  ;  and  ag^ain  the  cries  of  the  expiring-  victims  ascended 
to  the  skies. 

After  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  rally  his  routed  forces,  Irad  was 
constrained  to  retreat  into  the  castle,  where,  as  it  was  completely  forti- 
fied, he  did  not  yet  despair  of  making  a  long-  and  vig-orous  defence.  But 
the  enormities  which  had  been  committed  under  his  direction  had  ren- 
dered him  the  subject  of  universal  execration;  and  Kafrac,  the  next 
day,  having-  publicly  signified  his  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  Irad,  and 
intimated  his  resolution  as  well  to  revenge  the  injuries  the  citizens  had 
sustained,  as  to  restore,  as  much  as  possible,  the  property  which  had 
been  so  cruelly  wrested  from  them,  he  was  joined  by  almost  every  re- 
maining inhabitant  of  the  metropolis  who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

With  this  innumerable  host,  Kafrac,  who  had  given  orders  that  Irad 
should,  if  possible,  be  taken  alive,  that  he  might  be  dehvered  up  to  the 
resentment  of  the  injured  citizens,  (though,  in  reality,  he  only  sought  a 
private  conference,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  under  the  assurance  of 
lenity,  the  necessary  intelligence  respecting  Oriana)  in  a  few  hours 
forced  the  castle,  putting  every  soul  that  opposed  to  the  sword.  But 
Irad,  on  the  first  breach  being  made,  determined  to  escape  the  fate  which 
he  was  apprehensive  awaited  him,  retired  to  an  inner  apartment,  and, 
plunging  a  dagger  in  his  breast,  breathed  out  his  impious  soul  in  impre- 
cations of  horror,  defiance,  and  despair. 

Though  disappointed  in  the  full  attainment  of  his  wishes,  the  passion 
of  Kafrac  was  by  no  means  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  grati- 
fication from  any  other  object  than  her  whom  he  chiefly  desired  ;  and  he 
soon  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  Oriana,  with  the  reflection  that  he 
had  a  whole  nation  at  his  will,  and  might  choose  where  he  pleased,  with- 
out dread  of  any  material  opposition  in  his  pursuits. 

For  though,  when  the  crown  of  Paramania  was  offered  him  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  he  had  refused  to  accept  it  till  proclama- 
tion had  been  three  days  made  for  the  return  of  Nytrara,  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  from  the  measures  he  had  taken,  that  if  the  prince  should  in- 
deed ever  arrive  in  the  metropolis,  it  could  not  be  till  long  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time ;  when  his  own  apparent  reluctance  to  supplant  his 
elder  brother  would  so  far  operate  in  his  favour,  as  to  leave  him  little 
to  fear  from  such  a  rival,  who  might  even  then  be  easily  cut  off. 

Accordingly,  he  was,  on  the  fourth  day,  proclaimed  Sultan  of  Para- 
mania ;  and  began  his  reign  with  great  appearance  of  equity,  by  direct- 
ing an  estimation  to  be  made  of  the  full  value  of  the  present  property  in 
the  metropoHs,  of  which  he  immediately  took  possession,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  best  account  that  could  be  procured  of  the  amount  of  each 
citizen's  eff"ects  previous  to  the  ravages  which  had  taken  place  when  the 
forces  of  Irad  entered  the  city,  and  equalized  the  loss  which  had  been 
sustained  with  the  utmost  accuracy  :   preserving,  however,  a  competent 
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portion  for  his  own  use,  which  in  a  transaction  of  such  magnitude  it  was 
not  easy  to  discover. 

Having-  thus  cheaply  obtained  popularity,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
every  circumstance  which  in  like  manner  enabled  him  to  gratify  at  once 
his  avarice  and  ambition,  and  soon  became  the  idol  of  a  people  whose 
destruction  he  was  imperceptibly  effecting.  The  consideration  of  his 
vices,  atrocious  as  they  manifestly  were,  was  lost  in  the  ostentation  of 
public  virtue  ;  they  were  esteemed  only  as  the  indiscretions  of  youth ; 
and  the  multitude,  from  congenial  sentiments,  made  no  scruple  to  avow 
their  approbation  of  crimes  which  they  decreed  trivial,  and  to  applaud 
the  shameless  manner  in  which  these  offences  were  committed,  with  the 
praise  that  is  due  to  sincerity. 

Deluded,  inconsiderate  men  !  how  fatally  were  ye  deceived  !  Is  it 
not  written  on  the  sacred  tablet  of  Nosaer,  that,  '  A  virtuous  sovereign  is 
the  first  blessing  of  his  people  ?' 

Alfaron,  though  by  no  means  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  had 
prepared  to  quit  the  m.etropolis,  with  his  lovely  charge,  the  moment  he 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  the  sultan  ;  and  having  procured  disguises 
for  himself  and  Oriana,  while  the  attention  of  the  whole  city  wa6  engaged 
in  the  attack  of  the  castle,  escaped  unperceived  at  a  different  part  of  the 
town ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  fatigues,  which  the  particular  interference 
of  Providence  could  have  alone  enabled  him  to  bear,  arrived  in  fourteen 
days  at  the  habitation  of  the  sage  Elbrahoud. 

Nytram  was  equally  surprised  and  rejoiced  to  see  his  reverend  tutor ; 
but  when  he  discovered  that  the  seeming  youth  who  accompanied  him 
was  his  divine  Oriana,  *  It  is  enough,'  he  cried,  *  all-gracious  Alia !  I 
again  behold  the  purest  and  most  amiable  of  thy  creatures !  and  if  her 
love  for  me  remains  undiminished,  well  am  I  recompensed  for  the  loss  of 
empire — the  vain  pageantry  of  care  !' 

In  this  retreat  they  continued  for  some  months,  the  loves  of  Nytram 
and  Oriana  every  day  increasing.  Alfaron,  by  degrees,  acquainted  them 
with  the  particulars  of  the  unhappy  fates  of  their  respective  parents,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  taught  them  to  moderate  the  grief  occasioned  by  those 
melancholy  events.  Nor  did  he  by  any  means  endeavour  to  discourage 
their  mutual  attachment :  since  the  death  of  the  sultan  he  had  considered 
Nytram  as  his  sovereign,  and  of  consequence  fully  at  liberty  to  follow 
every  virtuous  inclination.  It  was  his  duty  to  Habenasser,  and  not  any 
demerit  in  the  object  of  the  prince's  afiection,  which  had  influenced  his 
former  conduct. 

Nytram  having  one  day  strayed  with  Alfaron  and  his  amiable  Oriana 
to  the  valley  of  Au'-ang-zend,  he  related  to  them  his  very  extraordinary 
vision  in  that  delightful  spot,  and  the  equally  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  followed  on  his  awaking. 

*  After  these  alarming  events,'  said  the  prince,  '  I  pursued  my  journey 
with  additional  caution  ;  indeed,  till  then,   I  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
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used  any,  being  wholly  free  from  apprehension  of  danger.     I  now,  how- 
ever, travelled  with  my  scymitar  drawn,  and  carefully  explored  every 
thicket  I  entered,  as  well  to  be  prepared  against  the  attacks  of  ferocious 
animals  as  to  protect  myself  from  the  sudden  assault  of  any  desperate 
adventurers  in  the  human  shape,  who  I  feared  might  prove  equally  danger- 
ous.    In  this  way  I  had  proceeded  only  about  two  hours,  when,  on  enter- 
ing the  confines  of  the  forest,  my  ears  were  invaded  with  the  most  dread- 
ful shrieks,  and  in  a  moment  I  beheld  an  unarmed  man  but  a  few  paces 
distant,  pursued  by  a  tyger  of  most  enormous  size :  and  the  fierce  beast 
had  nov/  nearly  secured  his  prey,  when  with  a  few  strokes  of  my  scymitar 
I  redeemed  the  trembling  wretch,  by  laying  his  fearful  assailant  extended 
at  my  feet.     The  man,  unable  to  speak  his  gratitude,  fell  senseless  to  the 
earth  ;  and  when,  v/ith  much  difficulty,  I  at  length  revived  him,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  look  up,  but,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
intreated  me  to  take  away  the  unworthy  life  I  had  saved.     Surprised  at  so 
strange  a  request  from  a  person  I   had  never  before  seen,  and  whose 
attachment  to  life  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  seemed  remarkably  strong, 
I  earnestly  requested  an  explanation  ;  and  at  length  drew  from  him  a  con- 
fession that  he  had  been  employed  by  my  brother  Kafrac  (who  had  seiz- 
ed and  murdered  the  bearer  of  some  dispatches  from  my  father)  to  follow 
and  assassinate  me :  that  he  had,  to  save  his  own  life,  undertaken  the 
horrid  business  ;  and  discovering  me  asleep  near  the  fountain  of  Abuma- 
zer,  had  Mfted  up  his  hand  to  plunge  the  dag-ger  in  my  heart,  when  he  was 
happily  prevented  from  executing  the  detestable  design  by  my  suddenly 
starting  and  laying  my  hand  on  my  sword  ;   which  so  terrified  him   that 
he  dropped  the  poniard,  and  fled  precipitately  to  the  place  where  I  had 
found  him.    "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  generous  prince,  if  you  still  refuse  to 
take  the  hfe  of  him  who  had  so  basely  purposed  the  destruction  of  your 
own,  it  shall  at  least  be  dedicated  to  your  future  safety.     But  my  grati- 
tude shall  not  be  confined  to  words  :  Alia  preserve  thee,  gracious  prince  ! 
When  my  presence  may  be  useful,  you  may  expect  me  at  the  dwelling  of 
Elbrahoud,  the  destined  place  of  your  retreat."     Saying  this,  he  bathed 
my  feet  with  his  tears,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  celerity ;  nor  have  I  since 
beheld  him.' 

The  gentle  breast  of  Oriana  was  sensibly  touched  at  the  relation  of  dan- 
gers so  alarming;  and  often  did  her  beauteous  eyes  resemble  the  snowy 
cup  of  the  lily  full  charged  with  the  dew  of  the  morning,  and  as  often 
did  the  tender  glances  of  her  bosom's  lord,  the  bright  sun  of  her  felicity, 
exhale  the  precious  drops. 

The  good  Alfaron,  too,  severely  felt  every  peril  in  which  his  pupil  had 
been  involved ;  and  though  his  feeling  heart  disdained  not  the  sympa- 
thetic tear,  his  attention  v;as  chiefly  occupied  in  tracing  the  mysterious 
designs  of  Providence  in  what  had  passed,  and  in  reflecting  on  the  proba- 
ble future.  He  praised  their  commendable  resignation  to  the  will  of  the 
Omniscient  Alia  ;  he  blessed  them  ;  and  they  all  joined  in  prayer  to  the 
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eternal  disposer  of  events;  thankful  for  the  safety  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  dang-er,  and  submissive  to  the  lot  which  awaited 
them. 

While  they  were  thus  piously  eng-ag-ed,  on  a  sudden  they  beheld  at  a 
distance  a  troop  of  armed  men,  who  appeared  evidently  making-  tow^ards 
them  with  an  expedition  which  would  have  rendered  ineffectual  every 
endeavour  to  retreat.  Nytram,  however,  drew  his  scymitar,  and  intre- 
pidly awaited  their  approach ;  determined  to  protect  lives  that  w^ere  so 
dear  to  him  with  a  zeal  which  should  equal  his  regards.  But  what  was 
his  surprise,  what  his  transport,  when,  as  they  drev>^  near,  he  found 
they  were  preceded  by  the  very  person  whose  life  he  had  formerly  pre- 
served; and  who  now,  with  his  whole  retinue,  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
and  saluted  him  '  Aug-ust  Sultan  of  Paramania !' 

The  prince  g'ently  raised  him  from  the  earth  ;  and  desiring"  him  to  ex- 
plain what  at  present  appeared  so  mysterious,  he  informed  him,  in  few 
words,  that  on  his  return  to  Kafrac,  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Para- 
mania, and  assuring*  him  that  he  had  slain  his  brother,  he  was  loaded  with 
g-ifts,  and  promoted  to  a  very  considerable  post  in  the  army — that  Kafrac, 
however,  fearful  lest  he  should  some  time  reveal  the  horrid  secret,  soon 
laid  a  plan  for  his  assassination,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover and  elude — that  the  vices  of  the  prince  became  every  day  more 
atrocious  ;  rapine,  violation,  and  murder,  being  equally  the  objects  of  his 
least  pleasure  or  resentment — that  his  nobles,  sanctioned  by  such  authori- 
ty, gave  a  loose  to  every  vicious  inclination  ;  and  their  dependants  again 
following  the  example  of  their  superiors,  the  greatest  enormities  were  each 
moment  committed,  and  scarce  a  single  family  of  repute  escaped  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  unbounded  lust,  cruelty,  or  avarice — that, 
wearied  at  length,  the  citizens  began  to  awaken  from  their  delusion  ;  and 
Kafrac  having-  violated  the  daughter  of  their  chief  magistrate,  and  massa- 
cred the  whole  family,  on  the  father's  expressing  his  resentment  of  the  in- 
jury, they  rose  as  one  man,  and  while  he  was  on  his  w^ay  to  the  hall  of 
justice,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  that  authority  which  he  had  so  base- 
ly perverted,  he  w^as  seized  by  the  enraged  multitude,  and  torn  to  pieces 
so  effectually,  in  a  few  minutes,  that  not  the  smallest  atom  could  be  traced 
— that,  in  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  he  had  taken  an  apportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  people,  informing  them  that  Prince  Nytram  was  yet  alive,  and 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  retreat — that  they  had  unani- 
mously expressed  their  wish  for  the  offspring  of  the  good  Habenasser  to 
reign  over  them;  ascribing  all  their  calamities  to  the  ill-treatment  of  that 
virtuous  monarch,  and  the  neglect  of  his  equally  virtuous  son — and  that 
they  would  highly  reward  the  happy  person  who  should  restore  the  prince 
of  their  affections  to  his  wretched  and  ungrateful  country  ;  which  hoped, 
under  his  auspices,  again  to  recover  that  splendor  which  their  vices  and 
indiscretion  had  so  fatally  sullied. 

Having  finished  his  relation,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Elbrahoud, 
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that  he  mig-ht  receive  that  share  of  the  general  felicity  to  which  he  was 
by  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  friendship,  so  fully  entitled ;  and  they  im- 
mediately set  out  for  the  metropolis,  where  they  soon  arrived,  without  any 
material  occurrence.  They  were  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of 
universal  joy — the  unexpected  felicity  of  finding-  at  the  same  time  the  good 
old  Alfaron  and  the  amiable  Oriana,  both  of  whom  they  had  long*  since  con- 
cluded as  lost,  considerably  heig-htened  their  transports — and  the  ming-led 
tears  of  joy  and  contrition  rolled  plenteous  from  the  eyes  of  the  enraptur- 
ed Paramanians ;  who,  as  they  never  ag-ain  forg-ot  what  they  owed  to 
Heaven  for  the  blessing*  of  a  virtuous  prince,  nor  ceased  to  remember  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  attend  the  reig-n  of  a  vicious  one,  so  they 
never  ag-ain  experienced  those  calamities  with  which  the  justice  of  Alia 
seldom  fails  to  visit  nations,  who  are  unmindful  that  such  earthly  rulers 
as  most  piously  adhere  to  the  sacred  laws  and  injunctions  of  their 
Heavenly  one,  must  be  best  calculated  to  govern  a  virtuous  and  a 
happy  people. 
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To  these,  whom  Death  again  did  wed, 
The  grave's  a  second  raarriagehed  ; 
For,  though  the  hand  of  Fate  could  force 
'Twixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce. 
It  could  not  man  and  wife  divide, 

CllASHAW. 

In  the  year  I6iO  there  stood  upon  the  brow  of  Hig'hg'ate  Hill  a  noble 
mansion,  belonging*  to  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  of  which  not  a  ves- 
tige now  remains.  An  avenue  of  tall  trees  led  from  the  road  to  a  large 
gate,  beyond  which  were  an  extensive  garden  and  pleasure-grounds.  The 
house  stood  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and,  although  its  situation  was  so  high 
that  it  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  city  of  London  over  the  then  thick- 
ly-wooded country  which  lay  between,  it  was  so  completely  sheltered  by 
the  plantations  round  about,  that  it  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  perfect 
retirement. 

On  an  afternoon  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  which  has  been 
mentioned,  two  ladies  were  walking  in  the  g'ardens  of  this  mansion.  One 
was  a  staid  matronly-looking  person,  long  past  the  middle  age  ;  the  other 
was  one  in  whose  face  the  marks  of  deep  sorrow  had  not  obliterated,  and 
hardly  impaired,  the  beauty  which  triumphed  there,  as  in  a  throne.  They 
were  engaged  in  an  earnest,  and  as  it  seemed,  a  painful  conversation. 
From  their  dress  and  demeanour  it  was  evident  that  they  were  persons  of 
the  higher  class  of  society. 

A  lame  old  man,  who  had  been  long  gazing  through  the  gate,  and 
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whose  appearance  indicated  that  poverty  and  old  ag-e  had  dealt  hardly 
with  him,  now  approached  them.  His  tattered  clothes  were,  as  mig-ht  be 
g-uessed  throug-h  the  numerous  and  party-coloured  patches  which  covered 
them,  the  remnants  of  an  old  old  military  uniform.  A  long*  and  broad 
rapier  hung*  at  his  side  ;  and  he  leant  upon  an  old  matchlock,  which  he 
used  by  way  of  staff.  His  head  was  covered  with  loose  g-rey  locks, 
and  exhibited  many  scars,  which  told,  more  plainly  than  even  the  black 
patch  which  covered  the  place  where  one  of  his  eyes  should  have  been, 
that  his  life  had  been  spent  in  dang-er,  and  that  fig-bting-  had  been  his 
trade.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  rusty  and  battered  morion,  which  he 
extended  to  the  ladies  as  he  implored  their  charity .  A  larg-e  wallet  was 
strapped  on  his  shoulders. 

*  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  sweet  ladies/  he  cried,  '  bestow  some  of  your 
pity  upon  a  disabled  soldier.' 

The  younger  lady,  who  had  '  a  hand  open  as  day  for  melting-  charity,' 
instantly  produced  a  purse,  and,  before  her  intention  v.as  perceived  by  her 
companion,  had  placed  a  portion  of  its  contents  in  the  beggar's  morion. 

*  Where  did  you  receive  your  wounds  ?'  asked  the  young  lady  in  a  tone 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  which  enhanced  her  bounty. 

*  In  almost  every  place,  gentle  madam,  where  during  the  last  thirty 
years  the  soldiers  of  Britain  have  had  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  I  lost  my  eye  at  Zutphen-  but  not  before  I  saw  that  flower  of 
chivalry,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  lose  his  life.  Afterwards  I  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  lay  in  their  prisons  seven  years  :  now,  God  help  me  ! 
I  am  old,  and  unable  to  fight ;  my  friends  are  all  dead  ;  and  I  have  no  de- 
pendence but  on  the  bounty  of  Providence,  and  of  such  good  Christians 
as  you,  lady.* 

*  Poor  man  !'  ejaculated  the  lady,  '  and  have  you  no  home  ?' 

'  The  wide  world  is  my  home,'  said  the  soldier ;  '  I  shall  never  have 
any  other  until  I  creep  into  my  grave.' 

'  Who  knows,  friend,'  said  the  elder  lady,  '  that  you  are  not  an  arrant 
impostor  ?' 

*  Your  ladyship's  late  brother,  my  honored  master,  would  know  it  if  he 
were  alive,'  said  the  soldier,  with  an  emphasis  which  amounted  almost 
to  a  rebuke. 

'  Did  you  know  the  Lord  Mountchensy  ?'  asked  the  old  lady,  while 
a  slight  agitation  passed  over  her  face  at  the  mention  of  her  gallant 
brother. 

'  I  knew  him,'  replied  the  veteran,  '  for  as  brave  a  soul  as  ever  struck 
hard  blows  in  a  fair  cause  ;  and  by  this  token,  my  lady,  he  knew  me  also. 
This  ring,  which  neither  prison  nor  poverty  has  yet  been  able  to  tear  from 
me,  was  given  me  by  the  gallant  lord  after  a  hard  fight  in  the  Low 
Countries.' 

The  soldier,  as  he  spoke,  gave  the  countess  a  ring ;  and,  as  the  old  lady 
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wiped  away  the  tears  which  her  brother's  memory  forced  into  her  eyes, 
he  slipped,  with  great  dexterity,  a  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  yoimg-er 
one,  whispering-  at  the  same  moment  *  Fedelld' 

She  knew  that  this  word  must  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  a 
person  whom  she  held  dearer  than  her  life  ;  and,  concealing*  as  well  as  she 
could  the  ag-itation  which  she  felt,  she  put  the  letter  into  her  bosom. 

*  Will  you  not  order  the  poor  man  into  the  buttery  ?'  said  she  to  the 
countess  :   '  he  seems  tired,  and  I  dare  say  has  need  of  rest  and  food.' 

'  Be  it  so,  my  love,'  replied  the  countess  ;  and  then,  turning*  to  the 
soldier,  she  said  '  Friend,  will  you  part  with  this  ring-  for  tw^enty  times  its 
value  ?* 

'  Not  for  the  riches  of  the  whole  world,'  said  the  beg'g*ar,  *  to  any  one 
but  your  ladyship  ;  and  not  to  you  unless  you  will  take  it  from  my  hands 
as  free  a  g*ift  as  it  came  to  them.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  old  lady,  '  we  must  seek  then  for  some  v/ay  of  thank- 
ing* you  that  will  neither  hurt  your  pride  nor  weaken  your  remembrance 
of  my  poor  brother.'  The  countess  then  called  a  servant,  and,  bidding* 
him  take  charge  of  the  old  soldier,  she  said  she  would  see  him  ag*ain 
shortly.  The  old  man  retired,  loading*  both  the  ladies  with  thanks  and 
benedictions. 

The  youDg-er  lady  proposed  to  return  to  the  house  ;  and,  this  being*  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  countess,  she  flew  to  her  bed-chamber  for  the  purpose 
of  devouring*  the  contents  of  the  letter  she  had  just  received. 

It  is,  perhaps,  expedient,  at  this  part  of  the  narrative,  that  I  should  g*ive 
my  hearers  some  more  particular  information  respecting*  this  personag*e, 
who  has  no  slig'ht  claims  upon  their  interest.  She  was  the  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  the  cousin  of  the  reigning*  monarch,  and,  as  some  persons  deemed, 
having*  a  better  title  to  the  throne  than  James  I.  From  her  earliest 
years  she  had  been  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  King*.  Upon  her  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  England  was  founded  the  plot  of  Lord  Cobham 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleig*h,  which  had  been  detected,  and  the  inventors  of 
which  were  put  to  death,  banished,  or  ruined.  Althoug*h  she  had  no 
share  in  that  imperfect  and  ill-conducted  attempt  at  a  conspiracy,  and 
was  known  besides  to  be  of  too  g*entle  and  amiable  a  disposition  to  har- 
bour any  ambitious  notions,  the  narrow-minded  monarch  believed  that 
her  existence  was  full  of  peril  to  himself.  With  all  the  inclination  to 
commit  crimes,  and  to  tolerate  them  in  others  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose, he  could  not  yet  screw  up  his  resolution  to  attempt  her  hfe  ;  but,  as 
a  middle  course,  in  v/hich,  while  he  provided  for  his  own  security,  he 
cared  not  what  sacrifice  he  mig*ht  make  of  the  happiness  of  others,  he  re- 
solved that  she  should  never  marry,  and  that  her  claims,  such  as  they  were, 
should  terminate  with  her  existence. 

There  never  yet  was  a  king*,  however  absolute  his  power,  who  could 
control  the  impulses  of  hearts.  The  sway  of  the  universal  and  despotic 
passion  baffles  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  since  the  world 
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began,  to  control  it.  The  lovely  and  sensitive  Lady  Arabella  could  not 
live  long"  in  a  court  without  feeling*  and  inspiring"  that  passion.  The 
g-allant  and  accomplished  William  Seymour,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Beauchamp,  and  the  worthy  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  heroic  ancestors, 
saw  and  loved  her.  He  was  at  an  age  when  manhood  had  tempered,  but 
had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  quenched,  the  resolute  fire  of  his  youthful 
blood.  To  know  that  Danger  lay  in  his  path,  while  Love  stood  beyond  as 
his  reward,  was  to  him  only  an  additional  incitement  to  pursue  it.  He 
loved  the  Lady  Arabella ;  he  imparted  to  her  his  passion,  and  had  the 
happiness  soon  to  find  that  he  was  a  successful  wooer.  She  confessed 
that  she  returned  his  love  with  equal  ardour ;  and,  although  they  were 
compelled  to  keep  their  mutual  flame  a  secret,  this  scarcely  abated  the 
felicity  of  a  sentiment  which  ever  loves  the  shade,  and  is  never  made  more 
delightful  by  becoming"  more  notorious. 

They  were  privately,  and,  as  they  hoped,  secretly  married ;  but  the 
numerous  spies  whom  the  king  kept  in  his  pay  soon  discovered  the  union 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  prevent.  The  newly- wedded  couple  were 
arrested,  and  carried  before  the  privy  council,  where,  after  an  angry  re- 
primand from  the  king,  Mr.  Seymour  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  there 
to  remain  during  his  majesty's  pleasure  ;  and  the  Lady  Arabella  was 
dehvered  over  to  the  custody  of  her  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
with  a  strict  injunction  that  she  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  leave  her  lady- 
ship's house  at  Highgate. 

The  imprisonment  to  which  Mr.  Seymour  had  been  sentenced  was  at 
that  time  little  less  perilous  than  a  sentence  of  death.  Of  many  persons, 
some  of  high  rank,  and  others,  the  humility  of  whose  station  precluded 
all  inquiry  respecting  them,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  during- 
the  king's  pleasure,  few  had  ever  quitted  it  with  life.  Attempts  at  poi- 
son were  so  frequent,  that  the  prisoners  would  seldom  touch  any  food  that 
was  prepared  within  the  walls,  or,  indeed,  any  that  was  not  brought  to 
them  from  careful  and  trusty  friends.  In  short,  although  there  have  been 
many  periods  of  Eng-lish  history,  at  which  open  and  sanguinary  outrages 
have  been  committed  by  the  authority  of  the  monarch  upon  his  subjects, 
there  never  occurred  one  until  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  which  the  most 
dark  and  treacherous  crimes — such  as  are  not  usually  held  to  be  of  Eng- 
lish growth — were  practised  with  the  sanction  and  countenance  of  the 
crown. 

Poor  L  ady  Arabella  had  already  passed  a  fortnight  in  all  the  terrors  of 
uncertauity  and  suspense  respecting-  the  fate  of  her  husband ;  and  these 
terrors  were  increased  by  her  total  inability  to  help  bis  escape,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  his  safety  in  prison.  She  knew,  however,  that  he  had  many  and 
powerful  friends  ;  and  she  trusted  that  some  g'ood  chance  might  preserve 
him,  and  that  they  might  yet  be  happy.  Her  fears  for  her  husband  w^ere 
diverted,  but  not  diminished,  by  those  which  she  now  entertained  on  her 
own  part ;  for,  at  the  period  when  this  history  begins,  the  countess  had 
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just  received  an  order  to  hold  her  niece  in  readiness  to  depart  for  Dur- 
ham on  the  following-  day,  in  the  company  of  persons  whom  the  king-  would 
commission  for  that  purpose.  This  news  had,  as  may  be  imag-ined, 
thrown  her  into  g-reat  affliction  ;  for  she  felt  that,  once  in  the  power  of  the 
king-'s  creatures,  there  was  no  unfair  treatment  that  she  mig-ht  not  have 
to  dread ;  and  the  distance  between  Durham  and  her  husband's  prison 
seemed  to  her  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being-  ag-ain  joined.  She 
had  been  talking-  on  this  subject  to  the  old  countess,  who,  althoug-h  affec- 
tionately attached  to  her  kinswoman,  was,  besides,  so  loyal,  and  so  fully 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  because  he  was  king-  he  could  do  no  WTong-, 
that  she  g-ave  Lady  Arabella  no  other  consolation  than  an  exhortation  to 
patience.  The  Lady  Arabella  saw  that  she  had  nothing-  to  hope  from  the 
countess ;  and  so  fully  convinced  of  this  was  she,  that  she  abandoned  the 
intention  she  had  formed  of  beseeching-  the  old  lady  to  aid  her  escape  to 
France,  or  elsewhere,  where  she  mig-ht  remain  hidden  until  the  king  could 
be  broug-ht  to  confirm  her  marriag-e. 

It  was  this  conversation  between  the  ladies  that  the  old  soldier's  arrival 
had  interrupted. 

The  word  which  he  had  whispered  had  been  used  as  a  sig-nal  between 
her  husband  and  herself  in  all  their  secret  interviews,  and  she  therefore 
knew  that  the  letter  which  had  been  put  into  her  hand  was  from  him. 
When  she  reached  her  chamber  the  force  of  her  emotions  almost  took 
from  her  the  power  of  action.  She  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  the  letter  lay 
for  some  moments  on  the  table  before  her  ere  she  could  summon  resolu- 
tion to  break  the  seal.  At  leng-th,  overcoming-,  by  a  violent  effort,  the 
sensations  v/hich  almost  paralysed  her,  she  broke  the  seal,  and  learnt  from 
the  epistle  intellig-ence  which  turned  all  her  fears  to  joy — the  intel- 
lig-ence  that  her  husband  had  escaped  from  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower. 

She  loved  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  first  passion,  and  it  is  the  property 
of  that  sentiment  to  neutralize  every  selfish  feeling-.  All  remembrance 
of  herself  and  of  her  ovai  fate  had  been  abandoned  ;  but  for  that  of  her 
husband,  and  for  the  peril  in  which  she,  with  too  much  reason,  believed 
his  life  to  be,  she  had  been  sick  with  apprehension.  When  she  learnt 
that  he  was  safe  she  threw  down  the  letter,  and,  falling-  upon  her  knees, 
poured  forth  an  incoherent  rhapsody  of  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having- 
g-ranted  the  prayer  she  had  hourly  repeated.  A  flood  of  tears  relieved 
her  heart,  which  was  ready  to  burst  with  its  various  emotions,  and  she 
soon  reg-ained  composure  enoug-h  to  finish  reading-  the  letter,  the  sequel 
of  which  informed  her  of  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Seymour's  escape. 

Having-  procured,  by  the  assistance  of  some  kind  friends,  who  had 
never  relaxed  in  their  attempts  to  provide  for  his  escape,  the  dress  of  a 
countryman,  he  had  walked  out  of  the  Tower-gates  behind  a  cart  which  had 
come  in  loaded  with  billets  for  fuel.  He  wrote,  besides,  that  he  had 
since  gained  the  coast,  and  had  procured  a  vessel  which  would  carry  them 
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to  France,  where  they  mig-ht  Hve  in  obscure,  but  happy,  retirement.  He 
recommended  her  to  place  impUcit  confidence  in  the  bearer  of  the  letter, 
who  would  furnish  the  means  for  her  escape,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
the  meanness  of  his  disg-uise,  was  a  g-entleman  of  g-ood  family,  and  Mr. 
Seymour's  old  comrade.  His  real  appellation  was  Hug-h  Markham  ;  and. 
although  he  had  so  successfully  imitated  the  weakness  of  old  ag-e  and  the 
suffering"  of  poverty,  he  was  in  fact  neither  old  nor  poor,  but  one  who,  to 
serve  a  friend  in  time  of  need,  would  have  affronted  the  most  terrific 
dangers. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  be  possessed  with  an  innate 
love  of  wandermg-.  Like  all  such  persons,  he  was  fond  of  enterprise ; 
but  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  which  it  afforded  to  his 
mental  and  physical  energies.  This  had  led  him  into  fights  and  scrapes 
innumerable,  and  all  those  adventures  which  other  men  think  misfortunes, 
but  which  were  to  him  mere  amusement.  He  was  now  about  the  age  of 
eight-and-thirty.  He  had  served  in  several  campaigns  abroad,  as  well 
under  the  English  banners  as  under  the  foreign  potentates  ;  and,  although 
he  had  always  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  conduct,  he  could 
never  be  induced,  by  offers  of  promotion,  or  by  the  honours  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him,  to  attach  himself  for  a  length  of  time  to  any  par- 
ticular interest.  He  had,  however,  never  drawn  his  sword  but  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  liberty,  so  far  as  they  could  be  discovered  in  the  wars 
which  then  filled  Europe ;  and,  vagabond  as  he  was,  he  was  known  to  be 
as  firm  and  as  cautious,  where  those  qualities  were  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  he  had  undertaken,  as  he  was  fickle  and  unsettled  in 
moments  of  repose  or  idleness.  The  alacrity  with  which  he  had  flown  to 
Seymour's  aid,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  danger,  had  shown  the  fervor 
of  his  friendship,  and  he  was  luckily  enabled  to  complete  his  good  offices 
by  lending  him  a  vessel.  This  was  a  ship  which  Markham  had  manned 
with  a  few  Enghsh  sailors,  and  in  w^hich  he  had  been  cruising  about  the 
Mediterranean,  solely  for  the  amusement  of  encountering  Turkish  and 
Al«-erine  ships,  which  he  attacked  and  beat  without  mercy  whenever  he 
could. 

With  the  ardour  of  a  young  and  loving  girl,  the  Lady  Arabella  thought, 
upon  reading  her  husband's  letter,  that  all  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  happiness  were  at  once  removed.  Her  busy  imagination 
pictured  rapidly  and  glowingly  the  bliss  she  should  enjoy  with  her  Sey- 
mour in  some  remote  spot,  where,  forgetting,  and  forgotten  by,  the  world, 
they  should  live  only  for  themselves.  To  quit  the  court  and  all  its  splen- 
dours would  never  have  cost  her  a  great  sacrifice ;  but,  now  that  she 
loved,  and  that  the  opposition  which  she  had  met  with  had  roused  all  the 
energies  of  her  pure  mind,  she  could,  without  a  moment's  pause,  have  re- 
nounced all  that  the  world  contained  for  her  love  and  for  her  lover.  It, 
however,  soon  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  overlooked  the  difficulties 
which  might  attend  her  attempt  to  escape  ;  and  she  then  thought  of  the 
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supposed  old  soldier,  who  was  to  aid  and  to  accompany  her.  She  had  no 
secrets  from  her  own  servant,  Bridg-et — a  faithful  girl,  who  had'attcnded 
her  from  her  childhood.  The  Countess  of  Salisbury  was,  luckily,  shut  up 
in  her  oratory  ;  and  Bridg-et  was  therefore  enabled,  with  little  difficulty, 
to  introduce  the  soldier  to  a  small  ante- chamber  adjoining-  the  Lady 
Arabella's  room. 

The  mendicant — or  Markham,  as  he  shall  in  future  be  called — ad- 
vanced to  the  lady  with  an  uprig-ht  and  quick  g-ait,  which  little  resembled 
the  posture  lie  had  assumed  in  his  character  of  a  beg-g-ar. 

'  Fair  lady,*  he  said,  '  we  have  no  time  to  spend  in  ceremony ;  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  promptness  with  which  we  arrang-e  for  your 
escape.     To-morrow,  as  I  learn,  it  will  be  too  late  to  attempt  it.' 

*  Oh,  let  us  go  instantly,'  said  Lady  Arabella. 

'  If  we  could  do  so  with  safety,  it  were  well,'  replied  Markham  ;  *  but 
we  must  use  a  little  caution.  In  this  packet,'  he  said,  loosening-  his 
wallet  from  his  shoulders,  and  throv/ing-  it  on  the  g-round,  '  I  have  a  per- 
fect disg-uise  for  you  :  when  you  retire  for  the  nig-ht,  instead  of  g-oing-  to 
bed,  dress  yourself,  and  be  in  readiness  to  set  oif  as  soon  as  the  time  shall 
serve.' 

'  But  where  is  my  husband  ?'  asked  the  lady. 

*  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  spot,  but  he  will  be  waiting-  our  arrival :  he 
knows  our  ship  ;  and,  althoug-h  he  dare  not  stay  long*  in  any  one  place, 
he  will  join  us  in  the  river  :  perhaps,  even  now,  he  is  on  board.' 

*  And  you,'  said  the  Lady  Arabella,  '  who  are  you  ?  But  the  question 
is  needless,  for  my  husband  says  I  may  trust  you.' 

*  It  is,  nevertheless,  fit  that  you  should  know,  lady,'  said  Markham  ; 
*  and  now  I  have  before  me  as  happy  an  opportunity  of  g-iving-  myself  a 
g-ood  character  as  a  man  so  much  in  need  of  one  as  I  am  could  desire  : 
but  you  shall  have  nothing-  save  the  truth.  I  am,  madam,  a  very  unlucky, 
but,  as  far  as  I  know  myself,  a  tolerably  honest  fellow,  who  have  been  in 
scrapes  of  one  sort  or  another  from  the  hour  in  which  I  was  born  to  the 
present  time.  I  have  been  a  wild  young-ster  ;  I  have  been  a  hard-fighting 
soldier ;  and,  latterly,  I  have  been  a  sailor.  There  is  now  lying-  in  the 
river  as  pretty  a  pinnace,  manned  by  a  dozen  of  as  honest  fellows, 
as  your  ladyship  would  desire  to  look  upon ;  in  which  I  mean  to  carry 
you  and  your  husband  into  the  port  of  Calais.  Will  Seymour  and  I  have 
been  friends  since  we  were  boys ;  and,  when  I  heard  of  his  being-  made  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  I  hastened  to  London  to  rescue  him.  Happily  I 
have  succeeded  in  that,  and,  as  his  letter  has  told  you,  he  is  free.  The 
next  concern  is  to  carry  you  out  of  the  durance  in  which  I  find  you. 
Hitherto  all  has  g-one  on  well,  thanks  to  the  credulity  of  the  g-ood  coun- 
tess, who  believed  a  story  which,  if  told  by  my  poor  father,  had  been  near 
the  truth,  for  it  was  to  him  that  the  Lord  Mountchensy  gave  the  ring.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  prolong  this  conversation,  lest  any  suspicions  should 
arise  which  might  be  fatal  to  our  plans.     You  must  secure  me  a  night's 
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lodg-ing",  and  leave  the  rest  to  our  g-ood  stars  and  our  own  industry.  Fare- 
well, madam!  keep  up  your  courag*e,  and  show  yourself  in  spirit,  as  you 
are  in  all  womanly  beauty,  the  worthy  bride  of  the  g-allant  Seymour.'  As 
he  spoke  he  kissed  the  lady's  hand  with  a  courtly  air,  and,  having-  made 
a  low  bow,  he  resumed  the  hobbling-  g-ait  of  the  lame  soldier,  and  crawled 
out  of  the  room. 

"With  the  assistance  of  Bridg-et  the  Lady  Arabella  concealed  the 
packet  which  Markham  had  left,  and  then  went  down  stairs  to  join  the 
countess. 

She  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading-  the  old  lady  to  order  that  her  bro- 
ther's ancient  follower  should  be  provided  with  a  lodg-ing-.  When  the 
butler  entered,  and  his  lady  made  known  her  pleasure  on  this  head,  the 
old  servant,  with  a  familiarity  which  his  ag-e  and  his  long-  services  allowed, 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  her  determination. 

'  It  would  do  your  ladyship's  heart  g-ood,'  said  he,  '  to  hear  him  tell 
the  story  of  the  battle  of  Zatphen.  He  has  made  all  the  servants  in  the 
hall  laug-h  and  cry  by  turns,  ever  since  he  has  been  there,  with  the  sad 
and  merry  tales  that  he  has  been  telling-  them.' 

'  I  am  glad,  g-ood  Ambrose,'  said  her  ladyship,  '  to  hear  they  are 
amusedr' 

'  Yes,  and  if  it  please  your  ladyship,  he  is,  for  a  soldier,  as  sensible  a 
man  as  ever  I  saw.  He  says  that  your  ladyship's  ale  is  better  than  any 
in  all  Flanders ;  and  I  warrant  me  I  was  proud  to  hear  one  who  has 
travelled  say  so  much.' 

Ambrose's  simplicity  was  always  quite  as  amusing-  as  his  fidelity  was 
praiseworthy ;  and  the  Lady  Arabella,  whose  spirits  were  Vv^onderfully 
raised  by  the  intellig-ence  she  had  received,  feared  she  should  laug-h  out- 
rig-ht  at  this  description  of  Mr.  Markham,  who,  it  seemed,  was  playing- 
his  part  to  admiration  in  the  servants'  hall.  She  therefore  dismised  Am- 
brose, who  was  not  sorry  to  join  his  ag-reeable  companion. 

*  I  have  been  thinking-,  my  love,'  said  the  countess  to  Lady  Arabella, 
'  of  some  means  by  which  we  may  provide  for  this  poor  soldier.  It  is 
shocking:  to  think  that,  at  this  time  of  life,  he  has  not  a  place  to  put  his 
head  in.* 

'  I  think,  my  lady,'  said  Bridg-et,  '  that  he  seems  fond  of  a  wandering- 
life.' 

*  Yes,  child,'  said  her  ladyship  ;  '  but  his  age  and  infirmities  will  pre- 
vent his  indulg'ing  that  inclination  much  long-er.  I  think  of  giving-  him 
the  rooms  over  the  stable  :  he  will  be  of  little  use  ;  but  he  may  find  a 
corner  in  the  kitchen  where  he  will  be  protected  from  want ;  and,  as 
he  is  already  a  favourite  with  the  servants,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  it.' 

*  Well,  my  lady,'  said  Bridget,  '  I  think  he  is  so  much  of  a  wanderer, 
that,  if  you  were  to  give  him  a  place  to  dwell  in  to-night,  he  would  leave 
it  before  the  morning.'     Bridget,  as  she  said  this,  looked  archly  at  her 
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mistress,   who  sat  on  thorns   lest  the  countess's  suspicions   should  be 

awakened. 

The  good  old  lady,  however,  dreamt  of  no  imposition,  and  went  on  to 
answer  Bridget.  '  My  good  girl,'  she  said,  '  if  we  let  such  doubts  as 
you  express  stand  in  the  way,  we  should  never  attempt  to  do  a  good  office, 
lest  it  should  be  ungratefully  received.' 

'  And  really/  said  Lady  Arabella,  '  I  have  a  much  better  opinion  of  the 
old  soldier  than  Bridget  seems  to  have  adopted.' 

The  conversation  was  then  turned  to  another  subject  ;  and,  night  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  whole  household  retired  to  bed,  the  supposed  soldier 
being  lodged,  to  his  great  joy,  in  a  sort  of  loft  over  the  offices,  and  away 

from  the  house. 

When  the  Lady  Arabella  got  into  her  chamber,  she  put  on,  with  the 
aid  of  Bridget,  the  clothes  which  Mr.  Markham  had  brought ;  and  in  a 
short  time  her  disguise  was  so  completely  effected,  that,  as  far  as  merely 
external  appearance  was  concerned,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  see 

through  it. 

Her  long  auburn  ringlets  were  gathered  up  into  a  knot,  and  obscured 
under  a  great  French  periwig,  the  locks  of  which  hung  down  upon  her 
shoulders.  She  put  on  a  man's  doublet,  with  a  broad  lace  collar,  and  a 
pair  of  large  trunk  hose,  made  in  what  was  then  thought  the  ultra  style 
of  dandyism,  but  which  were  admirably  adapted  for  a  lady's  disguise,  be- 
cause they  could  contain  the  whole  of  her  ordinary  dress.  A  pair  of 
russet  boots,  with  red  tops,  were  fastened  by  a  strap  to  the  hose  ;  and  a 
small  rapier,  buckled  to  her  side,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  as  arrant  a 
young  coxcomb  as  ever  lounged  in  St.  Paul's  church— then  the  Bond 
Street  or  perhaps,  rather,  the  Burlington  Arcade,  of  the  metropohs. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  three,  when  Bridget,  who  was  on  the  watch, 
heard  the  noise  of  a  small  pebble  striking  against  the  casement.  She 
looked  out  and  saw  Markham,  who  was  so  much  altered  that  she  could 
not  have  known  him  but  by  his  voice,  and  because  she  was  in  a  great 
measure  prepared  for  the  alteration.  He  wore  a  plain  riding-dress,  and 
looked,  as  he  was,  a  gentleman.  The  window  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  ground ;  and  by  means  of  a  garden  ladder,  which  Markham 
brought,  the  Lady  Arabella  safely  descended,  having  bidden  farewell  to 
Bridget,'  whose  cheerfulness  was  not  proof  against  parting  with  her  be- 
loved mistress. 

The  day  had  scarcely  dawned,  but  there  was  quite  light  enough  for  the 
fugitives  to  discern  the  road  they  had  to  take.  Markham,  in  silence,  and 
wilh  the  greatest  caption,  led  the  trembling  Lady  Arabella  across  the  lawn, 
and,  lifting  her  upon  the  garden  wall,  he  leaped  over  it  himself,  and  help- 
ed her  dov/n  on  the  other  side. 

'  Now,  courage,  ladv,'  he  said,  '  and  a  brisk  walk  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  will  bring  us  to  the  spot  where  I  have  horses  waiting.  I  dared  not 
suffer  them  to  be  led  anv  nearer,  lest  they  might  excite  suspicion.' 
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The  lady  felt  weak  and  ill.  She  had  not  been  to  bed  during-  the  nig-ht, 
and  the  ag"itation  of  the  preceding-  day  had  acted  powerfully  upon  a  frame 
not  uf  the  most  robust  description.  She  faltered,  and,  after  several 
ineffectual  efforts  to  proceed,  was  oblig-ed  to  request  Markham  to  stop. 
A  few  minutes'  rest  recovered  her ;  and  with  the  help  of  Markham,  who 
almost  carried  her,  they  reached  a  small  public  house  on  the  road  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  a  servant  and  horses. 

The  beasts  were  brought  out  immediately,  and  Lady  Arabella's  w^eak- 
ness  was  now  so  apparent,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  mount  her 
horse.  The  hostler,  who  held  the  stirrup  for  her,  declared  he  thoug-ht 
the  young-  g-entleman  would  never  be  able  to  reach  London ;  and  he  was 
cracking-  some  jokes,  rather  more  coarse  than  new,  about  the  effeminacy 
of  the  young-  men  of  the  ag-e,  when  a  smart  stroke  from  Markham's  rid- 
ing--whip  put  a  stop  to  his  witticisms.  The  fellow  rubbed  his  shoulders, 
but  said  nothing- ;  for  the  noble  which  was  tossed  to  him  reconciled  him 
to  the  disg-race,  if  there  was  any,  and  the  pain,  of  wdiich  there  was  not 
much. 

The  travellers  proceeded,  and  the  motion  of  riding-  soon  broug-ht  the 
blood  into  Lady  Arabella's  cheeks.  Markham  was  not  wanting  in  endea 
vours  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  he  succeeded  so  w^ell  that  they  reached 
Blackwall  without  any  further  delay.  Here  Markham  found  his  boat's 
crew  waiting-  for  him  ;  and,  without  staying-  a  moment,  they  put  off  for 
his  pinnace,  which  had  sailed  down  the  river.  They  reached  her  just 
below  Gravesend,  and  the  Lady  Arabella  found  the  solace  and  reward 
of  all  her  pain  and  anxiety  in  the  arras  of  her  adoring  husband,  who  was 
there  waiting  for  her. 

Their  happiness  at  finding  each  other  again,  and  in  freedom,  so 
engrossed  their  minds,  that  all  apprehension  of  future  danger  was  for- 
gotten. Markham,  whose  generous  temper  made  him  keenly  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  those  who  were  dear  to  him,  w^as  perfectly  delighted  at  the 
success  of  his  plan,  and  at  the  joy  which  he  saw  painted  in  the  faces  of 
his  friends. 

He  knew  that  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  a  pursuit,  and  there- 
fore gave  orders  for  sailing  without  a  moment's  delay.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, was  slack,  and  not  very  favourable.  They  crept  slowly  down  the 
river,  and  on  the  following  morning  only  found  themselves  entering  the 
Channel.  It  w^as  resolved  to  sail  for  Calais,  and  Markham  had  laid  his 
course  for  that  port,  which  he  hoped  to  make  in  a  few  hours,  when  one  of  the 
men  gave  notice  that  an  armed  pinnace  was  gaining  upon  them.  Mark- 
ham knew  very  well,  if  they  were  taken,  they  should  all  be  imprisoned. 
He  feared  that  his  friend  might  lose  his  head ;  and  that  he  would  be  de- 
prived, in  any  event,  of  his  wife  and  his  freedom,  was  quite  certain.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  resist,  in  the  best  way  he  could,  the  attack ;  and  to 
complete  the  escape,  w^hich  he  had  hitherto  managed  so  successfully,  if  it 
should   be  possible.     He   called  Seymour    upon   deck  ;    and  the    Lady 
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Arabella,  who  apprehended  some  dang-er,  came  with  him,  resolved  to 
brave  every  peril  with  her  husband.  The  vessel  in  pursuit  continued  to 
gain  upon  them,  and,  being-  now  within  reach  of  their  g-uns,  a  shot  was 
fired  as  a  sig-nal  to  Markham  to  bring'-to.  He,  however,  stood  on  ;  and, 
having  made  every  preparation  for  the  engagement,  which  he  saw  he 
could  not  avoid,  he  persuaded  Lady  Arabella  to  go  below.  She  at  length 
acceded  to  his  and  to  her  husband's  entreaties.  Several  other  shots  were 
now  tired  from  the  pursuers'  vessel,  and  returned  by  Markham's  crew, 
who  were  always  more  willing  to  fight  (no  matter  in  what  cause)  than  to 
fly,  and  who,  under  his  command,  were  almost  sure  to  have  their  desires 
in  this  respect  gratified.  Still  the  ships  neared,  and  at  length  they  lay 
almost  alongside  of  each  other.  The  commander  of  the  other  vessel 
called  out  to  Markham,  and  bade  him  strike,  and  deliver  up  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  and  Mr.  Seymour,  if  they  were  in  his  ship.  To  this 
Markham  only  replied  with  another  broadside.  He  soon,  however,  dis- 
covered that  there  was  httle  chance  of  escape,  as  the  other  vessel  had,  at 
least,  four  times  the  number  of  men  that  were  on  board  his  own  ship,  and 
a  much  greater  weight  of  metal.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  retreat ;  and, 
supported  by  Seymour,  who  was  roused  to  desperation  by  the  strait  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  they  fought  with  all  that  fury  which  the  hopeless- 
ness of  their  situation  inspired. 

This  could  not  last  long  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  was  soon  killed, 
and  not  a  man  remained  unwounded.  The  assailants  poured  in  on  all 
sides,  while  Markham  and  Seymour,  back  to  back,  repelled  the  numbers 
who  attacked  them,  and  remained  bravely  at  bay.  At  length  a  shot  from 
a  pistol  struck  Seymour  in  the  head,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  deck. 
Markham,  seeing  his  friend  fall,  collected,  as  it  seemed,  the  whole  of  his 
force  into  one  blow,  and,  rushing  at  the  fellow  by  whom  the  pistol  had 
been  fired,  he  cleft  him  nearly  asunder.  This  was  the  last  act  of  his  life  ; 
half  a  dozen  weapons  were  plunged  into  his  body  at  the  same  instant, 
and  he  fell  beside  his  friend,  their  hearts'  blood  flowing  in  a  mingled 
stream. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  shriek,  so  loud  and  full  of  woe  that  it  arrested 
the  frightful  and  maddening  strife  that  was  raging  around,  burst  upon  the 
ears  of  the  combatants.  It  proceeded  from  the  Lady  Arabella,  whose 
anxiety  for  her  husband's  life  had  prevented  her  from  remaining  below, 
and  who  had  reached  the  deck  only  in  time  to  see  him  fall.  She  rushed 
through  the  fighting  crowd,  w^ho,  astonished  at  her  sudden  appearance, 
made  way  for  her,  and  threw  herself  upon  Seymour's  dead  body,  where 
nature,  unable  to  endure  the  agony  of  that  moment,  sunk  under  it,  and 
she  fainted.  All  such  assistance  as  the  captain  of  the  king's  vessel  could 
bestow  was  given  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  humanity  ;  for,  al- 
though he  was  one  of  those  men  who  would  do  whatever  was  prescribed 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,  he  was  a  well-disposed  person,  and  felt 
bitterly  for  the  sorrow;?  of  which  he  had  been  unwittingly  the  instrument. 
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The  fall  of  Markham  of  course  put  an  end  to  the  fig-ht.  The  captain 
took  possession  of  the  pinnace,  and,  steering*  according-  to  his  instruc- 
tions, for  some  obscure  place,  he  landed  at  the  Reculvers.  The  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  have  nearly  destroyed  even  the  proof  that  this  place  once 
existed  ;  but,  at  the  time  to  which  our  history  relates,  it  was  a  villag-e 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  He  had  the  Lady  Arabella,  v/ho  still  remained 
insensible,  carried  on  shore;  and,  placing-  her  under  proper  medical  care, 
ordered  her  to  be  conveyed  to  London.  He  then  fulfilled  the  remainder 
of  Lis  directions,  in  which  the  probability  of  Seymour's  being-  killed  rather 
than  his  surrender  had  been  anticipated,  by  causing-  the  bodies  of  both  the 
heroes  to  be  buried  in  the  humble  churchyard  of  the  villag-e. 

To  avoid  the  odium  which  must  necessarily  attach  to  so  cruel  an 
instance  of  oppression,  a  report  was  industriously  circulated  that  Mr. 
Seymour  had  g-ot  away  by  another  ship,  and  had  reached  Calais  in  safety. 
This  w^as  universally  believed ;  for  the  sailors  on  board  the  king-'s  pinnace 
knew  nothing-  of  his  person,  and  the  few  who  remained  of  Markham's 
crew-  were  never  suffered  to  g-o  on  shore. 

The  Lady  Arabella  was  broug-ht  by  slow  journeys  to  London,  and 
committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  The  care  of  her  medical  attendants, 
and  her  youth,  restored  her  to  existence  ;  but  her  reason  had  fled  for 
ever.  She  ling-ered  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  pitiable  distraction,  and  at 
leng-th  ended  her  life  of  woe,  not  without  well-g-rounded  suspicion  that 
it  had  been  shortened  by  poison. 

The  care  which  was  taken  to  conceal  all  the  facts  of  this  sad  history 
will  account  for  the  obscurity  which  has  always  enveloped  it,  and  which 
perhaps,  up  lo  the  present  moment,  has  prevented  the  proper  exposi- 
tion of 

'  A  tale  so  teuder  and  so  true.' 


THE  BARBER  SURGEON. 

Without  g-oing-  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  birth,  the  childhood,  the 
education,  and  the  character  of  the  hero,  whose  adventures  I  propose  to 
relate,  I  shall  introduce  him  to  you  at  once,  at  that  period  when  he  had 
completed  his  eighteenth  year. 

At  this  most  delightful  ag-e  Felix  (for  so  he  shall  be  called)  came  to 
Paris,  possessing-  no  other  wealth  than  a  large  comb,  but  which  he  be- 
lieved, with  the  ardour  natural  to  enterprising  youth,  he  would  one  day 
make  useful  to  himself,  to  his  parents,  and  to  his  country. 

This  instrument  did  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  announce  any  superior 
talents  for  poetry  or  for  music,  nor  did  Felix  pique  himself  upon  such 
vain  accomplishments.  He  had  abandoned  those  superfluous  acquire- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  cevoting  himself  entirely  to  the  more  noble  and 
substantial  art  of  dressing  hair  and  trimming  be-ards  according  to  the  most 
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approved  mode  of  his  native  village.  His  proficiency  in  these  arts  pro- 
cured him  an  eng-ag-ement  in  the  quality  of  first  and  only  assistant  to  M. 
Tranchant,  a  barber  surgeon,  who  lived  in  the  Faubourg"  St.  Marceau, 
and  who  had  the  honour  of  reckoning  among  his  customers  the  gentleman 
who  filled  the  ranks  in  the  Garde  Francoise  of  that  quarter.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  valiant  men  do  not  stand  much  upon  ceremony,  and 
Felix  used  to  friz  their  locks  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  in  an  hour.  The 
department  of  the  beards  fell  to  the  lot  of  M.  Tranchant  himself,  who 
dispatched  them  with  inconceivable  rapidity;  and  as  he  was  a  great 
talker,  and  frequently  indulged  in  a  satirical  style,  he  was  sometimes  so 
carried  away  by  his  own  feelings,  as  not  to  regard  those  of  his  patients, 
but  occasionally  took  a  considerable  slice  out  of  the  cheek  of  his  victim. 
Some  of  the  braves ,  who  did  not  approve  of  this  method  of  being  shaved, 
would  threaten  to  quit  him ;  but  the  adroit  rogue,  M.  Tranchant,  had  a 
knack  of  appeasing  them,  and  would  apply  a  morsel  of  cobweb  to  the 
wound  in  so  delightful  a  manner,  that  the  sore  customers  went  away  so 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  ingenuity  of  his  expedient  as  to  forget  the  pain 
of  the  cut. 

The  talent  of  Felix  was  not,  however,  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
M.  Tranchant's  shop,  nor  to  the  heads  of  the  French  guard.  He  occa- 
casionally  frizzled  some  of  the  citizens,  who  w^ere  too  lazy  or  too  rich  to 
go  out  of  their  own  houses  Among  these  latter  w^as  M.  Honor6,  an 
eminent  baker,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  Felix  was  always 
delighted  when  it  became  necessary  to  embeUish  the  head  of  this  old  gen- 
tleman ;  not,  perhaps,  so  much  for  any  regard  which  he  entertained  for 
M.  Honore,  as  because  he  felt  a  growing  affection  for  a  certain  pretty 
little  niece,  whom  the  baker  had  educated  from  her  childhood  to  her  pre- 
sent ripe  age  of  w^omanhood,  and  who  listened  with  a  wonderful  pleasure 
to  the  stories  which  the  gallant  barber  recounted  to  her.  He  insinuated 
himself  so  cleverly  into  the  good  opinion  of  the  uncle,  and  into  the  heart 
of  the  niece,  that  M.  Honore  proposed  to  let  him  a  small  chamber  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  his  house,  where  he  might  commence  operations  on  his  own 
account.  Felix  was  not  backward  in  accepting  this  offer,  nor  in  returning 
his  profuse  expressions  of  gratitude,  to  the  infinite  content  of  Mademoiselle 
Babet  Casuel  (which  was  the  niece's  name).  He  took  possession  of  his 
new  workshop  without  delay  ;  and  on  the  very  next  day  the  goodness  of 
Providence,  and  the  zealous  exertions  of  his  host,  procured  him  a  crowd 
of  ill-dressed  heads,  which,  under  his  hands,  entirely  changed  their  ap- 
pearance, and  he  sent  their  owners  away  as  content  as  kings,  and  as 
handsome  as  so  many  Apollos. 

By  degrees  Felix  improved  his  little  abode,  and  made  it  as  smart 
as,  under  his  circumstances,  was  possible,  in  order  that  it  might  be  fit  for 
the  reception  of  the  uncle  and  the  niece,  who  sometimes  did  him  the 
honour  of  spending  the  evening  with  him.     The  old  man  was  very  fond 
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of  playing"  at  '  Put,'  and  still  more  fond  of  winning-.  Tlie  amorous  Felix, 
in  order  to  prolong*  the  pleasure  which  he  derived  from  the  presence  of 
Mademoiselle  Babet,  would  lose  every  hand,  every  game,  every  rubber. 
Such  complaisance  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  maiden,  who  ap- 
preciated the  deHcate  motive  by  which  it  was  prompted.  It  is  true,  they 
played  for  nothing-  but  the  honour  of  winning  : — and  is  g-lory  nothing-  ? 
Felix  sacrificed  it  to  Babet,  and  felt  himself  more  than  rewarded  by  the 
favourable  air  with  which  she  received  his  passionate  glances.  Thing's 
were  in  the  best  possible  train,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  was  alone 
w^anting-  for  the  mutual  avowal  of  the  passion  of  the  lovers.  Such  oppor- 
tunities never  fail  to  occur. 

M.  Honore,  who  was  invested  with  the  function  of  Jure  of  the  Commu- 
nante,  was  obliged  to  assist  one  Wednesday  at  the  reception  of  the  Master. 
He  left  Babet  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  of  herself.  Of  the  first  part 
of  the  charg-e  she  acquitted  herself  with  all  possible  discretion  ;  of  the 
second  Love  was  the  arbiter.  The  impatient  Felix,  apprized  of  M.  Ho- 
nor^'s  absence,  presented  himself  to  Babet,  w^ith  the  intention  of  enliven- 
ing- her  solitude.  She  received  his  polite  offer  as  it  deserved :  it  gave 
rise  to  some  tender  inquiries,  to  which  Felix  replied  with  transport.  The 
timid  Babet  blushed  at  his  ardour  ;  a  kiss  followed — then  vows  and  pro- 
testations— and  then  they  became  lovers. 

The  moments  passed  in  the  company  of  those  one  loves  are  as  rapid 
in  their  flight  as  they  are  sweet.  The  night  arrived  without  being  per- 
ceived. Happy  lovers  are  conscious  of  nothing-  but  their  own  happiness. 
At  leng-th  it  became  necessary  that  they  should  separate,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  surprisal  by  M.  Honore,  who,  in  fact,  arrived  the  moment  after- 
wards. The  niece  flung-  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  the  good  easy  m.an, 
who  thought  the  raptures  of  Babet  were  occasioned  only  by  himself,  was 
about  to  return  her  embraces ;  when  his  journeyman,  who  thought  he 
had  reason  to  be  displeased  at  the  rigour  which  Mademoiselle  had  always 
displayed  towards  him,  drew  the  baker  aside,  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
long  tete  d-tcte  which  Felix  and  Mademoiselle  had  enjoyed.  He  said  that 
he  had  looked  through  the  key-hole,  and  that  he  had  seen  the  presumptu- 
ous barber  behave  in  a  very  improper  and  disrespectful  manner  to  Made- 
moiselle Babet.  The  old  Jur^,  furious  with  the  suspicions  which  this  tale 
g-ave  rise  to,  and  feeling  for  the  wounded  honour  of  his  house,  called 
Felix,  who  came  down  to  him  with  a  gracious  smile,  and  looking-  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  M.  Honor^  and  his  journeyman  soon  made  him 
change  his  tone.  They  seized  him  by  the  collar,  loaded  him  with  blows 
and  abuse,  and  dragged  him  unrelenting-ly  down  stairs  to  the  bakehouse. 
The  distracted  Babet  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  uncle,  besought  him 
to  spare  her  lover,  and  was  repulsed  with  a  sound  box  on  the  ears.  She 
then  screamed  out  for  help  in  so  effective  a  manner  as  to  bring  all  the 
neighbours  into  the  bakehouse.     They  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 
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for,  at  this  moment,  Felix  was  in  the  oven,  and,  but  for  the  activity  of 
the  neighbours,  he  would  inevitably  have  been  baked  : — as  it  was,  he  g-ot 
off  for  being-  only  browned  a  little. 

As  his  head  had  been  put  into  the  oven  first,  the  fire  had  not  much 
injured  his  feet ;  and  of  this  fact  he  soon  gave  a  convincing  proof  by  the 
use  to  which  he  put  them,  running  away  with  all  his  might  through  the 
watch,  which  had  been  brought  to  M.  Honore's  house  by  the  tumult.  M. 
Honor6  cried  out  to  have  him  pursued ;  and  called  him  all  sorts  of  thieves, 
to  induce  the  watch  to  seize  him.  Nobody,  however,  dared  attempt  this : 
for  poor  Felix  looked  like  a  devil  half- roasted,  who  had  made  his  escape 
from  Pluto's  kitchen  fire.  The  watch  followed  him,  but  always  at  a 
respectful  distance,  to  the  river,  where  they  thought  his  flight  must  be 
stayed,  and  the  fire  which  seemed  to  devour  him  must  be  quenched  ;  but 
the  bold  Felix  dashed  unhesitatingly  into  the  water,  which,  after  his  bak- 
ing, he  found  extremely  comfortable.  The  soldiers  of  the  watch  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  run  the  risk  of  rusting  their  weapons,  so  they 
stood  on  the  bank,  and  saw  him  reach  the  shore  in  safety.  They  then 
returned  to  give  M.  Honore  an  account  of  their  ill  success,  who 

'  Bid  tliem  be  damned  in  his  confusion,' 
and  said  they  ran  like  hackney-coaches,  and  that  their  sergeant  ought  to 
be  broken. 

O  Love,  delightful  as  thou  art,  thy  very  blessings  have  sometimes  very 
painful  consequences  I  (This  idea  is  not  so  remarkable  for  its  novelty 
as  for  its  justice  !)  The  wretched  Babet,  after  the  exposure  of  her  pas- 
sion, and  the  calumnies  which  had  been  spread  respecting  her,  dared  not 
go  out.  The  whole  neighbourhood  knew  the  adventure,  and  believed  a 
great  deal  more  Tormented  by  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  her  lover,  and 
afflicted  by  the  unfeeHng  reproaches  of  her  uncle,  her  only  hope  cf  conso- 
lation was  in  the  grave  ; — a  very  melancholy  pHght  for  a  yor.ng  girl  to 
find  herself  in,  it  must  be  confessed. 

Her  only  companion  was  a  little  dog,  of  which  she  had  once  been  very 
fond,  but  whom,  in  her  grief,  she  had  so  much  neglected,  that  the  poor 
animal  had  nothing  to  eat ;  and  as  dogs  must  eat  to  live,  the  little  animal 
resolved  to  satisfy  his  appetite  on  his  mistress's  hand.  He  began  by 
biting  one  of  her  fingers,  which  gave  her  so  much  pain,  that  she  screamed 
out,  and  this  brought  her  uncle.  The  dog  showed  some  inclination  to 
bite  the  old  gentleman,  who  resented  it  so  warmly  that  with  one  vigorous 
kick  he  entirely  disposed  of  the  poor  animal.  The  cruel  baker  then  told 
his  niece  that  the  bite  was  a  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  her  sins ;  and,  by 
way  of  consoling  her,  said,  he  wished  the  wound  might  turn  out  to  be 
dangerous. 

This  savage  wish  was  too  fatally  fulfilled.  A  short  time  afterwards  the 
luckless  niece  began  to  roll  her  eyes,  to  beat  her  breast,  to  tear  her  flesh, 
and  to  kick  with  dreadful  violence,  crying  out,  to  whoever  attempted  to 
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approach  her,  *  Go  back,  g-o  back,  or  I'll  bite  you,'  These  words,  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  uttered,  and  the  thick  foam  which  hun^  upon 
her  mouth,  convinced  every  body  that  she  was  mad,  and  that  her  madness 
was  the  consequence  of  the  bite  of  the  defunct  favourite.  The  people 
about  her  watched  an  opportunity,  and,  having*  carefully  bound  her  hands 
and  feet,  she  was  carried  to  the  sea-side — the  only,  and  as  was  then 
believed  a  sovereig'n,  cure  for  hydrophobia. 

While  this  fatal  destiny  befel  his  mistress,  poor  Felix  was  little  better 
off.  He  had  pursued  his  flig-ht  as  far  as  Pontoise  ;  and,  althoug-h  he  was 
safe  here,  he  was  little  at  his  ease.  His  once-g'raceful  appearance  was 
spoiled  by  the  partial  baking*  he  had  underg-one  ;  and  this  prevented  his 
following*  his  former  occupation,  to  ensure  success  in  which  an  ag*reeable 
exterior  is  indispensably  necessary.  He  had  seen  some  trifling*  operations 
in  surg-ery  at  M.  Tranchant's,  and  he  thoug*ht  he  mig-ht  venture  to  prac- 
tice the  Esculapian  art.  If  any  one  complained  of  a  head-ache,  Felix 
offered  to  trepan  him.  He  could  not,  however,  persuade  his  patients  to 
try  this  remedy,  mild  and  simple  as  it  seemed  to  be.  They  would  have 
permitted  him  to  take  a  fev^  ounces  of  blood ;  but,  as  he  knew  nothing- 
of  bleeding*,  he  wisely,  and  for  his  patients  fortunately,  declined  to 
attempt  it,  expressing*  himself  hostile  to  this  part  of  the  practice.  He 
prescribed,  instead,  a  ptisan,  composed  of  licfuorice  and  dog*'s  tooth,  which 
had  g*reat  success,  and  did  nobody  any  hurt.  His  methcal  practice  was, 
Lowever,  put  a  stop  to  by  his  taking*  the  infection  of  the  small  pox  from 
one  of  his  patients.  The  poor  man  died,  althoug*h  Felix  attended  him 
with  great  assiduity.  Felix  g-ot  over  the  disease,  because  nobody  attend- 
ed hin.i. 

He  faund,  however,  upon  his  recovery,  that  the  public  confidence  in 
his  skill  was  entirely  shaken,  and  that  his  occupation  was  g-one.  His 
restless  passion  tormented  him,  too,  without  ceasing* ;  and,  in  a  moment  of 
desperation,  Le  enlisted  in  a  reg*iment  of  the  g*uards.  As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  this  step  he  wrote  to  Babet,  informing*  her  of  what  he  had  done. 
She  had  returned  from  Dieppe,  where  the  sea-bathing*  had  effected  a  most 
astonishing*  cure  of  her  disease.  But,  alas  !  all  the  water  in  the  sea  can- 
not exting'uish  the  flames  of  real  passion  ;  nothing*  could  damp  the  ardour 
of  the  loving*  Babet.  She  was  devoured  by  a  constant  melancholy,  and 
was  deliberating*  seriously  whether  she  oug*ht  or  not  to  put  in  practice 
the  rash  attempts  which  her  disg*ust  of  life  sug*g*ested,  when  her  uncle 
broug-ht  her  Felix's  letter,  which  he  had  intercepted.  He  took  this 
opportunity  of  reading*  her  a  long*  ar.d  pious  remonstrance  on  the  impro- 
priety of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  listened,  but  of  which  she  did  not 
mind  one  word.  He  pointed  out  to  her  the  hopelessness  of  her  passion, 
and  exhorted  her  to  profit  by  the  occasion  which  the  last  adventure  of 
Felix  gave  her  of  renouncing*  him  for  ever.  '  You  see,'  he  said,  '  the 
rascal  is  now  become  a  soldier,  and  is  therefore  more  worthless  than  ever. 
He  is  a  confirmed  vagabond,  and  you  would  disgrace  yourself  for  ever  if 
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you  should  only  speak  to  him.  Be  a  g-ood  g-irl — wipe  your  eyes — g-o  to 
the  confessional  on  Sunday ;  and,  if  you  behave  better  for  the  future,  I 
will  forg-et  what  has  passed.' 

To  all  this  Babet  made  no  reply  ;  and  the  grave  old  preacher,  who  was 
himself  fully  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  his  sermon,  left  her  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  returning-  to  the  paths  of  propriety.  Babet  had  been 
thinking"  upon  a  very  diflferent  subject.  She  knew  now  where  her  lover 
v/as,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  between  the  wretchedness  of 
living-  with  her  uncle,  and  the  delig-ht  of  following  the  man  whom  she 
adored.  In  a  very  short  time,  and  before  M.  Honor^  could  have  imao-in- 
ed  that  she  had  formed  any  such  project,  Babet  had  made  up  a  little 
packet,  converted  all  the  rest  of  her  clothes  into  money,  and,  in  six  hours 
from  the  time  at  which  she  escaped  from  her  uncle's  house,  she  had  safely 
reached  Pontoise. 

O  miraculous  power  of  a  first  passion  !  Babet  sought,  and  soon  found, 
her  dear  Felix.  He  was  no  longer  handsome,  but  his  love  for  her  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  alteration  ;  and  his  changed  looks  gave  him  an  ad- 
ditional and  a  more  tender  charm  in  the  eye  of  the  affectionate  Babet. 
Conjure  up  now,  if  you  please,  all  that  you  can  recollect  of  the  most 
touching  tragedies,  of  the  most  sentimental  comedies,  and  of  the  most 
heart-rending  romances  ; — add  to  them,  if  you  will,  all  that  your  own 
imagination  can  furnish — all  that  your  own  feeling  can  suggest ; — and  I 
defy  you  to  approach  within  a  hundred  leagues  of  the  transports  which 
filled  the  souls  of  these  lovers.  They  remained  locked  in  each  other's 
embraces  so  long*,  and  the  tears  had  flowed  so  abundantly  down  their 
faces,  which  were  aflfectionately  resting  against  each  other,  that  the  eye- 
lids of  Babet  were  fastened  to  those  of  Felix  so  tightly,  that  it  was  with  all 
the  difficulty  in  the  world  they  could  be  severed.  This,  however  incredi- 
ble it  may  appear  to  some  persons,  is  entirely  true. 

But  it  seemed  to  be  the  fate  of  these  lovers  that  they  were  never  to 
enjoy  tranquil  pleasures.  Felix  was  ordered  on  the  following  day  to 
join  his  regiment — Babet  resolved  to  follow  him ;  and  the  joy  of  being 
united  made  them  insensible  to  the  fatigue  and  the  length  of  the 
journey. 

On  their  arrival  the  new  soldier  was  incorporated  in  the  regiment.  He 
applied  himself  to  his  duties,  and  learnt  his  exercise  and  to  mount  guard  ; 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentle  Babet,  he  soon  had  his  chamber 
furnished  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  comfort.  The  beauty  of 
his  mistress  made  Felix  the  envy  of  the  whole  regiment.  The  sergeant 
even  paid  her  some  very  marked  attention,  which,  for  any  less  faithful 
heart  than  Babet's,  would  have  been  too  strong  a  temptation  to  be  resist- 
ed. She,  however,  treated  his  proposals  with  so  much  disdain,  that  Mr. 
Sergeant  resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  her.  He  purloined  the  watch 
of  the  lieutenant,  and  contrived  to  throw  upon  Babet  suspicion  of  having 
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committed  the  theft.  Her  protestations  and  her  innocent  tears  were 
equally  in  vain.  Her  enemy,  taking*  upon  himself  the  authority  of  search- 
ing* her  trunk,  found  an  opportunity  of  slipping*  into  it  the  watch,  which 
he  pretended  to  be  looking*  for  ;  and  then,  pointing*  it  out  to  the  two  men 
who  assisted  his  search,  he  conducted  the  unhappy  g-irl  to  prison.  The 
evidence  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  she  was  condemned  to 
run  the  g-auntlet  throug-h  the  ranks,  while  her  lover  was  among*  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  to  inflict  upon  her  this  undeserved  punishment. 
The  g*rief  and  horror  of  Felix  may  be  imag-ined — to  describe  it  were  im- 
possible— when  she,  whom  he  loved  more  than  his  life,  appeared  on  the 
parade — her  hands  bound,  her  shoulders  naked,  and  she  trembling*,  and 
almost  overwhelmed,  at  the  disg*race  and  torture  she  was  doomed  to  en- 
dure. The  execution  beg*an  ;  thirty  stripes  were  inflicted ;  and  the  blood, 
following*  the  blows,  trickled  down  the  shoulders  of  the  fair  victim,  dis- 
playing* the  most  touching*  spectacle.  What  a  moment  for  the  unhappy 
Fehx !  The  barbarous  sergeant,  perceiving*  that  he  did  not  strike  his 
mistress  as  she  passed  him,  bestowed  upon  him  several  blows  with  a  cane 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Felix,  less  indig-nant  at  this  insult  than  furi- 
ous at  the  torments  to  which  he  saw  his  mistress  exposed  by  the  false- 
hoods of  the  miscreant,  drew  his  sword,  and  plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of 
the  sergeant,  thus  revenging  upon  their  author  his  own  and  his  mistress's 
wrongs. 

Misfortunes  always  tread  upon  each  other's  heels.  The  wretched  Felix 
was  dragged  to  a  dungeon  ;  a  court  martial  was  assembled  at  the  drum- 
head; his  sentence  was  pronounced  ;  the  provost-marshal  prepared  a  gal- 
lows ;  the  rest  of  this  frightful  picture,  over  which  I  willingly  draw  the 
curtain,  may  be  imagined.  Babet,  driven  to  despair,  on  receiving  the  in- 
telligence of  Felix's  fate,  threw  herself  out  of  a  window  of  the  room  in 
which  she  was  confined.  Happily,  she  fell  upon  a  load  of  hay,  and  wati 
not  hurt.  The  sergeant,  who  found  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  dis- 
closed to  the  confessor,  who  attended  him,  the  perjury  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.  The  good  priest  hastened  immediately  to  the  judges,  who, 
indignant  at  so  base  a  crime,  dispatched  instantly  an  order  to  have  Felix, 
who  was  actually  hanged,  cut  dow^n.  By  an  accident  as  fortunate  as  it 
was  rare,  the  order  arrived  in  time  to  save  him.  His  reputation  and  that 
of  his  mistress  were  cleared,  and  they  were  soon  afterwards  married — 
the  property  which  the  sergeant  left  them,  in  reparation  of  the  injury  he 
had  done,  serving  as  a  portion  for  Babet.  Felix  obtained  his  discharge, 
and  a  substantial  present,  which  was  raised  by  the  subscription  of  the 
officers :  they  returned  to  M.  Honor^,  whose  heart  v/as  touched  at  the 
misfortunes  they  had  encountered,  and  who  now  received  them  with  open 
arms.  Happy  in  themselves,  and  grown  wise  by  the  eventful  fate  they 
had  experienced,  they  lived  together  in  perfect  bhss  and  constancy  to  the 
end  of  their  davs. 
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The  states  of  Syracuse  and  Ephesus  being-  at  variance,  there  was  a  cruel 
law  made  at  Ephesus,  ordaining-  that  if  any  merchant  of  Syracuse  was 
seen  in  the  city  of  Ephesus,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  unless  he  could  pay 
a  thousand  marks  for  the  ransom  of  his  life. 

^g-eon,  an  old  merchant  of  Syracuse,  was  discovered  in  the  streets 
of  Ephesus,  and  broug-ht  before  the  duke,  either  to  pay  this  heavy  fine,  or 
to  receive  sentence  of  death. 

JEgeon  had  no  money  to  pay  the  fine,  and  the  duke,  before  he  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  desired  him  to  relate  the  history 
of  his  life,  and  to  tell  for  what  cause  he  had  ventured  to  come  to  the 
city  of  Ephesus,  which  it  was  death  for  any  Syracusan  merchant  to  enter. 

^g-eon  said,  that  he  did  not  fear  to  die,  for  sorrow  had  made  him 
weary  of  his  hfe,  but  that  a  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposed 
upon  him  than  to  relate  the  events  of  his  unfortunate  hfe.  He  then 
be^an  his  own  history,  in  the  following-  w^ords. 

*  I  was  born  at  Syracuse,  and  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  a  mer- 
chant. I  married  a  lady  with  whom  I  lived  very  happily,  but  being-  oblig-ed 
to  g-o  to  Epidamnium,  I  was  detained  there  by  my  business  six  months, 
and  then,  finding  I  should  be  obliged  to  stay  some  time  longer,  I  sent  for 
my  wife,  who,  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  was  brought  to  bed  of  two  sons, 
and,  what  was  very  strange,  they  were  both  so  exactly  alike  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  At  the  same 
time  that  my  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  these  twin-boys,  a  poor  woman 
in  the  inn  where  my  wife  lodged  was  brought  to  bed  of  two  sons,  and 
these  twins  were  as  much  like  each  other  as  my  two  sons  were.  The 
parents  of  these  children  being  exceeding  poor,  I  bought  the  two  boys, 
and  brought  them  up  to  attend  upon  my  sons. 

'  My  sons  were  very  fine  children,  and  my  wife  was  not  a  Httle  proud 
of  two  such  boys  :  and  she  daily  wishing  to  return  home,  I  unwilhngly 
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agreed,  and  in  an  evil  hour  we  got  on  shipboard ;  for  we  had  not  sailed 
above  a  leag-ue  from  Epidamnium  before  a  dreadful  storm  arose,  which 
continued  with  such  violence,  that  the  sailors,  seeing*  no  chance  of  saving" 
the  ship,  crowded  into  the  boat  to  save  their  own  lives,  leaving*  us  alone 
in  the  ship,  which  we  every  moment  expected  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
fury  of  the  storm. 

'  The  incessant  weeping*  of  my  wife,  and  the  piteous  complaints  of  the 
pretty  babes,  who,  not  knowing*  what  to  fear,  wept  for  fashion,  because 
they  saw  their  mother  weep,  filled  me  wdth  terror  for  them,  though  I  did 
not  for  myself  fear  death ;  and  all  my  thoug-hts  were  bent  to  contrive 
means  for  their  safety.  I  tied  my  young*est  son  to  the  end  of  a  small 
spare  mast,  such  as  seafaring*  men  provide  ag-ainst  storms ;  at  the  other 
end  I  bound  the  young-est  of  the  twin-slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  I  di- 
rected my  wife  how  to  fasten  the  other  children  in  like  manner  to  another 
mast.  She  thus  having  the  care  of  the  two  eldest  children,  and  I  of  the 
two  young*er,  we  bound  ourselves  separately  to  these  masts  with  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  but  for  this  contrivance  we  had  all  been  lost,  for  the  ship  split 
on  a  mig-hty  rock  and  was  dashed  in  pieces,  and  we  cling-ing*  to  these 
slender  masts  were  supported  above  the  water,  where  I,  having  the  care 
of  two  children,  was  unable  to  assist  my  wife,  who  with  the  other  children 
was  soon  separated  from  me  ;  but  while  they  were  yet  in  my  sig*ht,  they 
were  taken  up  by  a  boat  of  fishermen,  from  Corinlh  (as  1  supposed),  and 
seeing*  them  in  safety,  I  had  no  care,  but  to  struggle  with  the  wild  sea 
waves,  to  preserve  my  dear  son  and  the  youngest  slave.  At  length  we  in 
our  turn  were  taken  up  by  a  ship,  and  the  sailors,  knowing  me,  gave  us 
kind  w^elcome  and  assistance,  and  landed  us  in  safety  at  Syracuse  ;  but 
from  that  sad  hour  I  have  never  known  what  became  of  my  wife  and 
eldest  child. 

•  My  youngest  son,  and  now  my  only  care,  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  began  to  be  inquisitive  after  his  mother  and  his  brother,  and  often 
importuned  me  that  he  might  take  his  attendant,  the  young  slave,  who 
had  also  lost  his  brother,  and  go  in  search  of  them  :  at  length  I  un- 
willingly gave  consent,  for  though  I  anxiously  desired  to  hear  tidings  of 
my  wife  and  eldest  son,  yet  in  sending  my  younger  one  to  find  them  I 
hazarded  the  loss  of  him  also. 

*  It  is  now  seven  years  since  my  son  left  me ;  five  years  have  I  past  in 
travelling  through  the  world  in  search  of  him  :  I  have  been  in  farthest 
Greece,  and  through  the  bounds  of  Asia,  and  coasting  homewards  I  landed 
here  in  Ephesus,  being  unwilling  to  leave  any  place  unsought  that  har- 
bours men ;  but  this  day  must  end  the  story  of  my  life,  and  happy  should 
1  think  myself  in  my  death,  if  I  were  assured  my  wife  and  sons  were 
Hving.' 

Here  the  hapless  JEgeon  ended  the  account  of  his  misfortunes  ;  and  the 
duke,  pitying  this  unfortunate  father,  who  had  brought  upon  himself  tliis 
great  peril  by  his  love  for  his  lost  son,  said,  if  it  v/ere  not  against  the  laws, 
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which  his  oath  and  digriity  did  not  permit  him  to  alter,  he  would  freely 
pardon  him  ;  yet,  instead  of  dooming*  him  to  instant  death,  as  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  required,  he  would  give  him  that  day,  to  try  if  he  could 
beg-  or  borrow  the  money  to  pay  the  fine. 

This  day  of  grace  did  seem  no  great  favour  to  iEgeon,  for  not  knowing 
any  man  in  Ephesus,  there  seemed  to  him  but  little  chance  that  any  stran- 
ger would  lend  or  give  him  a  thousand  marks  to  pay  the  fine  :  and,  help- 
less and  hopeless  of  any  relief,  he  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  duke 
in  the  custody  of  a  jailer. 

iEgeon  supposed  he  knew  no  person  in  Ephesus  ;  but  here,  at  the  very 
time  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  through  the  careful  search  he  was 
making  after  his  youngest  son,  that  son  and  his  eldest  son  also  were  both 
in  the  city  of  Ephesus. 

iEgeon's  sons,  besides  being  exactly  alike  in  face  and  person,  were  both 
named  alike,  being  both  called  Antipholis,  and  the  two  twin  slaves  were 
also  both  named  Dromio.  ^Egeon's  youngest  son,  Antipholis  of  Syracuse, 
he  whom  the  old  man  had  come  to  Ephesus  to  seek,  happened  to  arrive 
at  Ephesus  with  his  slave  Dromio  that  very  same  day  that  ^geon  did  ; 
and  he  being  also  a  merchant  of  Syracuse,  he  would  have  been  in  the 
same  danger  that  his  father  was,  but  by  good  fortune  he  met  a  friend  who 
told  him  the  peril  an  old  merchant  of  Syracuse  was  in,  and  advised  him  to 
pass  for  a  merchant  of  Epidamnium  :  this  Antipholis  agreed  to  do,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  hear  one  of  his  own  countrymen  was  in  this  danger,  but  he 
little  thought  this  old  merchant  was  his  own  father. 

The  eldest  son  of  ^geon  (who  must  be  called  Antipholis  of  Ephesus, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother  Antipholis  of  Syracuse)  had  lived  at 
Ephesus  twenty  years,  and,  being  a  rich  man,  was  well  able  to  have  paid 
the  money  for  the  ransom  of  his  father's  life ;  but  Antipholis  knew 
nothing  of  his  father,  being  so  young  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  sea 
with  his  mother  by  the  fishermen,  that  he  only  remembered  he  had  been 
so  preserved,  but  he  had  no  recollection  of  either  his  father  or  his  mother; 
the  fishermen  who  took  up  this  Antipholis  and  his  mother  and  the  young 
slave  Dromio  having  carried  the  two  children  away  from  her  (to  the  great 
grief  of  that  unhappy  lady),  intending  to  sell  them. 

Antipholis  and  Dromio  were  sold  by  them  to  Duke  Menaphon,  a  famous 
warrior,  who  was  uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Ephesus,  and  he  carried  the  boys 
to  Ephesus,  when  he  went  to  visit  the  duke  his  nephew. 

The  Duke  of  Ephesus  taking  a  liking  to  young  Antipholis,  when  he 
grew  up,  made  him  an  officer  in  his  army,  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  great  bravery  in  the  wars,  where  he  saved  the  life  of  his  pa- 
tron the  duke,  who  rewarded  his  merit  by  marrying  him  to  Adriana,  a 
rich  lady  of  Ephesus ;  with  whom  he  was  living  (his  slave  Dromio  still 
attending  him)  at  the  time  his  father  came  there. 

Antipholis  of  Syracuse,  when  he  parted  with  his  friend,  who  advised 
him  to  say  he  came  from   Epidamnium,  gave  his  slave  Dromio  some 
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money  to  carry  to  the  inn  where  he  intended  to  dine,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  said  he  would  walk  about  and  view  the  city,  and  observe  the 
manners  of  the  people. 

Dromio  was  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  when  Antipholis  was  dull  and  melan- 
choly, he  used  to  divert  himself  with  the  odd  humours  and  merry  jests 
of  his  slave,  so  that  the  freedoms  of  speech  he  allowed  in  Dromio  were 
greater  than  is  usual  between  masters  and  their  servants. 

When  Antipholis  of  Syracuse  had  sent  Dromio  away,  he  stood  a  while 
thinking-  over  his  solitary  wanderings  in  search  of  his  mother  and  his 
brother,  of  whom  in  no  place  where  he  landed  could  he  hear  the  least 
tidings  ;  and  he  said  sorrowfully  to  himself,  '  I  am  like  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean,  which  seeking-  to  find  its  fellow-drop,  loses  itself  in  the 
wide  sea.  So  I  unhappily,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother,  do  lose 
myself.' 

While  he  was  thus  meditating-  on  his  weary  travels,  which  hnd  hitherto 
been  so  useless,  Dromio  (as  he  thought)  returned.  Antipholis,  wonder- 
ing that  he  came  back  so  soon,  asked  him  whero  he  had  left  the  money. 
Now  it  was  not  his  own  Dromio,  but  the  twin-brother  that  lived  with 
Antipholis  of  Ephesus,  that  he  spoke  to.  The  two  Dromios  and  the  two 
Antipholises  were  still  as  much  alike  as  ^Egeon  had  said  they  were  in 
their  infancy ;  therefore  no  wonder  Antipholis  thought  it  was  his  own 
slave  returned,  and  asked  him  why  he  came  back  so  soon.  Dromio  re- 
plied, *  My  mistress  sent  me  to  bid  you  come  to  dinner.  The  capon  burns, 
and  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit,  and  the  meat  will  be  all  cold  if  you  do  not 
come  home.'  '  These  jests  are  out  of  season,'  said  Antipholis  :  *  where 
did  you  leave  the  money  ?'  Dromio  still  answering,  that  his  mistress  had 
sent  him  to  fetch  Antipholis  to  dinner  :  *  What  mistress  ?'  said  Antipho- 
Hs.  *  Why,  your  worship's  wife,  sir,'  replied  Dromio.  Antipholis  having 
no  wife,  he  was  very  angry  with  Dromio,  and  said,  '  Because  I  familiarly 
sometimes  chat  with  you,  you  presume  to  jest  with  me  in  this  free  man- 
ner. I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now:  where  is  the  money  ?  we  being 
strangers  here,  how  dare  you  trust  so  great  a  charge  from  your  own 
custody  ?'  Dromio  hearing  his  master,  as  he  thought  him,  talk  of  their 
being  strangers,  supposing  Antipholis  was  jesting,  replied  merrily, 
*  I  pray  you,  sir,  jest  as  you  sit  at  dinner  :  I  had  no  charge  but  to  fetch 
you  home,  to  dine  with  my  mistress  and  her  sister.*  Now  Antipholis  lost 
all  patience,  and  beat  Dromio,  who  ran  home,  and  told  his  mistress,  that 
his  master  had  refused  to  come  to  dinner,  and  said  that  he  had  no  wife. 

Adriana,  the  wife  of  Antipholis  of  Ephesus,  was  very  angry,  when  she 
heard  that  her  husband  said  he  had  no  wife  ;  for  she  was  of  a  jealous 
temper,  and  she  said  her  husband  meant  that  he  loved  another  lady 
better  than  herself;  and  she  began  to  fret,  and  say  unkind  words  of 
jealousy  and  reproach  of  her  husband ;  and  her  sister  Luciana,  who  lived 
with  her,  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  out  of  her  groundless  suspicions. 
Antipholis  of  Syracuse  went  to  the  inn,  and  found  Dromio  with  the 
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money  in  safety  there,  and  seeing-  liis  own  Dromio,  he  was  g'oing*  again  to 
chide  him  for  his  free  jests,  when  Adriana  came  up  to  him,  and  not  doubt- 
ing- but  it  was  her  husband  she  saw,  she  began  to  reproach  him  for  look- 
ing- strange  upon  her  (as  well  he  might,  never  having  seen  this  angry  lady 
before) ;  and  then  she  told  him  how  well  he  loved  her  before  they  were 
married,  and  that  now  he  loved  some  other  lady  instead  of  her.  *  How 
comes  it  now,  my  husband,'  said  she,  '  O  how  comes  it  that  I  have  lost 
your  love  ?'  '  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?'  said  the  astoni§hed  Antipho- 
lis.  It  was  in  vain  he  told  her  he  was  not  her  husband,  and  that  he  had 
been  in  Ephesus  but  two  hours  ;  she  insisted  on  his  going-  home  with  her, 
and  AntiphoHs  at  last,  being  unable  to  get  away,  went  with  her  to  his 
brother's  house,  and  dined  with  Adriana  and  her  sister,  the  one  calling-  him 
husband  and  the  other  brother,  he,  all  amazed,  thinking-  he  must  have 
been  married  to  her  in  his  sleep,  or  that  he  was  sleeping-  now.  And 
Dromio,  who  followed  them,  was  not  less  surprised,  for  the  cook-maid, 
who  was  his  brother's  wife,  also  claimed  him  for  her  husband. 

While  Antiphohs  of  Syracuse  was  dining-  with  his  brother's  wife,  his 
brother,  the  real  husband,  returned  home  to  dinner  with  his  slave  Dromio ; 
but  the  servants  would  not  open  the  door,  because  their  mistress  had 
ordered  them  not  to  admit  any  company;  and  when  they  repeatedly 
knocked,  and  said  they  were  Antipholis  and  Dromio,  the  maids  laughed 
at  them,  and  said  that  Antipholis  was  at  dinner  with  their  mistress,  and 
Dromio  was  in  the  kitchen ;  and  though  they  almost  knocked  the  door 
down,  they  could  not  gain  admittance,  and  at  last  Antipholis  went  away 
very  angry,  and  strangely  surprised  at  hearing  a  gentleman  was  dining 
with  his  wife. 

When  Antipholis  of  Syracuse  had  finished  his  dinner,  he  was  so  per- 
plexed at  the  lady's  still  persisting-  in  calling  him  husband,  and  at  hearing 
that  Dromio  had  also  been  claimed  by  the  cook-m.aid,  that  he  left  the 
house  as  soon  as  he  could  find  any  pretence  to  get  away ;  for  though  he 
was  very  much  pleased  with  Luciana,  the  sister,  yet  the  jealous-tempered 
Adriana  he  disliked  very  much,  nor  was  Dromio  at  all  better  satisfied  with 
his  fair  wife  in  the  kitchen  ;  therefore  both  master  and  man  were  glad  to 
g-et  away  from  their  new  wives  as  fast  as  they  could. 

The  moment  Antipholis  of  Syracuse  had  left  the  house,  he  was  met  by 
a  goldsmith,  who  mistaking  him,  as  Adriana  had  done,  for  Antipholis  of 
Ephesus,  gave  him  a  gold  chain,  calling  him  by  his  name ;  and  when 
Antipholis  would  have  refused  the  chain,  saying-  it  did  not  belong  to  him, 
the  goldsmith  replied  he  made  it  by  his  own  orders ;  and  went  away, 
leaving  the  chain  in  the  hands  of  Antipholis,  who  ordered  his  man  Dro- 
mio to  get  his  things  on  board  a  ship,  not  choosing  to  stay  in  a  place  any 
longer,  where  he  met  with  such  strang-e  adventures  that  he  surely  thought 
himself  bewitched. 

The  goldsmith  who  had  g-iven  the  chain  to  the  wrong  Antipholis,  was 
arretted  immediately  after  for  a  sum  of  money  he  owed  ;  and  Antipholis, 
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the  married  brother,  to  whom  the  g-oldsmith  thought  he  had  given  tlie 
chain,  happened  to  come  to  the  place  where  the  officer  was  arresting-  the 
goldsmith,  who,  when  he  saw  Antipholis,  asked  him  to  pay  for  the  g-old 
chain  he  had  just  delivered  to  him,  the  price  amounting-  to  nearly  the 
same  sum  as  that  for  which  he  had  been  arrested.  Antipholis  denying* 
the  having-  received  the  chain,  and  the  g-oldsmith  persisting  to  declare  that 
he  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  given  it  to  him,  they  disputed  this  matter 
a  long  time,  both  thinking  they  were  right,  for  Antipholis  knew  the  gold- 
smith never  gave  him  the  chain,  and,  so  like  were  the  two  brothers,  the 
goldsmith  was  as  certain  he  had  delivered  the  chain  into  his  hands,  till  at 
last  the  officer  took  the  goldsmith  away  to  prison  for  the  debt  he  owed, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  goldsmith  made  the  officer  arrest  Antipholis  for 
the  price  of  the  chain ;  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  their  dispute,  Anti- 
pholis and  the  merchant  were  both  taken  away  to  prison  together. 

As  Antipholis  was  going  to  prison,  he  met  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  his 
brother's  slave,  and  mistaking  him  for  his  own,  he  ordered  him  to  go  to 
Adriana  his  wife,  and  tell  her  to  send  the  money  for  which  he  was  arrest- 
ed. Dromio  wondering  that  his  master  should  send  him  back  to  the 
strange  house  where  he  dined,  and  from  which  he  had  just  before  been  in 
such  haste  to  depart,  did  not  dare  to  reply,  though  he  came  to  tell  his 
master  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail ;  for  he  saw  Antipholis  was  in  no 
humour  to  be  jested  with.  Therefore  he  went  away,  grumbling  within 
himself  that  he  must  return  to  Adriana's  house,  '  Where,'  said  he, 
*,Dowsabel  claims  me  for  a  husband:  but  I  must  go,  for  servants  must 
obey  their  masters'  commands.' 

Adriana  gave  him  the  money,  and  as  Dromio  was  returning,  he  met 
Antipholis  of  Syracuse,  who  was  still  in  amaze  at  the  surprising  adven- 
tures he  met  with  ;  for  his  brother  being  well  known  in  Ephesus,  there 
was  hardly  a  man  he  met  in  the  streets  but  saluted  him  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance :  some  offered  him  money  which  they  said  was  owing  to  him,  some 
invited  him  to  come  and  see  them,  and  some  gave  him  thanks  for  kind- 
nesses they  said  he  had  done  them,  all  mistaking  him  for  his  brother.  A 
tailor  shewed  him  some  silks  he  had  bought  for  him,  and  insisted  upon 
taking  measure  of  him  for  some  clothes. 

Antipholis  began  to  think  he  was  among  a  nation  of  sorcerers  and  witches, 
and  Dromio  did  not  at  all  relieve  his  master  from  his  bewildered  thoughts 
by  asking  him  how  he  got  free  from  the  officer  who  was  carrying  him  to 
prison,  and  giving  him  the  purse  of  gold  which  Adriana  had  sent  to  pay 
the  debt  with.  This  talk  of  Dromio's  of  the  arrest  and  of  a  prison,  and  of 
the  money  he  had  brought  from  Adriana,  perfectly  confounded  Antipholis, 
and  he  said,  *  This  fellow  Dromio  is  certainly  distracted,  and  we  wander 
here  in  illusions ;'  and  quite  terrified  at  his  own  confused  thoughts,  he 
cried  out,  '  Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  this  strange  place  !' 

And  now  another  stranger  came  up  to  him,  and  she  was  a  lady,  and  she 
too  called  him  Antipholis,  and  told  him  he  had  dined  with  her  that  day. 
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and  asked  him  for  a  ^old  chain  which  she  said  he  had  promised  to 
g-ive  her.  AntiphoHs  now  lost  all  patience,  and  calling  her  a  sorceress, 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  promised  her  a  chain,  or  dined  with  her,  or 
even  seen  her  face  before  that  moment.  The  lady  persisted  in  affirming 
he  had  dined  with  her,  and  had  promised  her  a  chain,  which  AntiphoHs 
still  denying",  she  farther  said,  that  she  had  g-iven  him  a  valuable  ring-, 
and  if  he  would  not  g-ive  her  the  g-old  chain,  she  insisted  upon  having*  her 
own  ring-  ag-ain.  On  this  AntiphoHs  became  quite  frantic,  and  ag-ain  call- 
ing- her  sorceress  and  witch,  and  denying-  all  knowledg-e  of  her  or  her  ring", 
ran  away  from  her,  leaving-  her  astonished  at  his  words  and  his  wild  looks, 
for  nothing-  to  her  appeared  more  certain  than  that  he  had  dined  with  her, 
and  that  she  had  g-iven  him  a  ring-,  in  consequence  of  his  promising-  to 
make  her  a  present  of  a  g-old  chain.  But  this  lady  had  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake  the  others  had  done,  for  she  had  taken  him  for  his  brother  : 
the  married  AntiphoHs  had  done  all  the  thing-s  she  taxed  this  AntiphoHs 
with. 

When  the  married  AntiphoHs  was  denied  entrance  into   his  own  house 
(those  within  supposing-  him  to  be  already  there),  he  had  g-one  away  very 
ang-ry,  behaving  it  to  be  one  of  his  wife's  jealous  freaks,  to  which  she  was 
very  subject ;  and  remembering-  that  she  had  often  falsely  accused  him  of 
visiting-  other  ladies,  he,  to  be  reveng-ed  on  her  for  shutting-  him  out  of  his 
own  house,  determined  to  g-o  and  dine  with  this  lady,  and  she  receiving-  him 
with  g-reat  civility,  and  his  wife  having-  so  hig-hly  offended  him,  AntiphoHs 
promised  to  give  her  a  gold  chain,  which  he  had  intended  as  a  present  for 
his  wife  ;  it  was  the  same  chain  which  the  goldsmith  by  mistake  had  given 
to  his  brother.     The  lady  liked  so  well  the  thoughts  of  having  a  fine  gold 
chain,  that  she  gave  the  married  AntiphoHs  a  ring ;  which  when,  as  she 
supposed  (taking  his  brother  for  him),  he  denied,  and  said  he  did  not  know 
her,  and  left  her  in  such  a  wild  passion,  she  began  to  think  he  was  cer- 
tainly out  of  his  senses;  and  presently  she  resolved  to  go  and  teH  Adriana 
that  her  husband  was  mad.     And  while  she  was  telling  it  to  Adriana,  he 
came,  attended  by  the  jailer,  who  allowed  him  to  come  home  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  debt,  for  the  purse  of  money,  which  Adriana  had  sent 
by  Dromio,  and  he  had  delivered  to  the  other  AntiphoHs. 

Adriana  believed  the  story  the  lady  told  her  of  her  husband's  madness 
must  be  true,  when  he  reproached  her  for  shutting  him  out  of  his  own 
house ;  and  remembering  how  he  had  protested  all  dinner-time  that  he 
was  not  her  husband,  and  had  never  been  in  Ephesus  till  that  day,  she  had 
no  doubt  that  he  was  mad  ;  she  therefore  paid  the  jailer  the  money,  and 
having  discharged  him,  she  ordered  her  servants  to  bind  her  husband  with 
ropes,  and  had  him  conveyed  into  a  dark  room,  and  sent  for  a  doctor  to 
come  and  cure  him  of  his  madness  :  AntiphoHs  all  the  while  hotly  exclaim- 
ing against  this  false  accusation,  which  the  exact  likeness  he  bore  to  his 
brother  had  brought  upon  him.  But  his  rage  only  the  more  confirmed 
them  in  the  belief  that   he  was  mad  ;    and   Dromio   persisting   in   the 
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same  story,  they  bound  him  also,  and  took  him   away  along*  with  his 
master. 

Soon  after  Adriana  had  put  her  husband  into  confinement,  a  servant 
came  to  tell  her,  that  Antipholis  and  Dromio  must  have  broken  loose  from 
their  keepers,  for  that  they  were  both  walking"  at  liberty  in  the  next  street. 
On  hearing  this,  Adriana  ran  out  to  fetch  him  home,  taking*  some  people 
with  her  to  secure  her  husband  again  ;  and  her  sister  went  along-  with 
her.  When  they  came  to  the  g-ates  of  a  convent  in  their  neighbourhood, 
there  they  saw  Antipholis  and  Dromio,  as  they  thought,  being  again  de- 
ceived by  the  likeness  of  the  twin-brothers. 

AntiphoUs  of  Syracuse  was  still  beset  with  the  perplexities  this  Hkeness 
had  brought  upon  him.  The  chain  which  the  goldsmith  had  given  him 
was  about  his  neck,  and  the  goldsmith  was  reproaching  him  for  denying 
that  he  had  it,  and  refusing  to  pay  for  it,  and  Antipholis  was  protesting 
that  the  goldsmith  freely  gave  him  the  chain  in  the  morning,  and  that 
from  that  hour  he  had  never  seen  the  goldsmith  again. 

And  now  Adriana  came  up  to  him,  and  claimed  him  as  her  lunatic  hus- 
band, who  had  escaped  from  his  keepers ;  and  the  men  she  brought  with 
her  were  going  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Antipholis  and  Dromio ;  but  they 
ran  into  the  convent,  and  Antipholis  begged  the  abbess  to  give  him  shelter 
in  her  house. 

And  now  came  out  the  lady  abbess  herself  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
this  disturbance.  She  \^as  a  grave  and  venerable  lady,  and  wise  to  judge 
of  what  she  saw,  and  she  would  not  too  hastily  give  up  the  man  who  had 
sought  protection  in  her  house ;  so  she  strictly  questioned  the  wife  about 
the  story  she  told  of  her  husband's  madness,  and  she  said,  '  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  distemper  of  your  husband's  ?  Has  he  lost  his  wealth 
at  sea  ?  Or  is  it  the  death  of  some  dear  friend  that  has  disturbed  his 
mind  ?'  Adriana  replied,  that  no  such  things  as  these  had  been  the  cause. 
•  Perhaps,'  said  the  abbess,  '  he  has  fixed  his  afi'ections  on  some  other  lady 
than  you  his  wife  ;  and  that  has  driven  him  to  this  state.'  Adriana  said 
she  had  long  thought  the  love  of  some  other  lady  was  the  cause  of  his 
frequent  absences  from  home.  Now  it  was  not  his  love  for  another,  but 
the  teazing  jealousy  of  his  wife's  temper,  that  often  obliged  Antipholis  to 
leave  his  home ;  and  (the  abbess  suspecting  this  from  the  vehemence  of 
Adriana's  manner)  to  learn  the  truth,  she  said,  '  You  should  have  repre- 
hended him  for  this.'  '  Why  so  I  did,'  replied  Adriana.  'Aye,'  said 
the  abbess,  '  but  perhaps  not  enough.'  Adriana,  willing  to  convince  the 
abbess  that  she  had  said  enough  to  Antipholis  on  this  subject,  replied, 
'  It  was  the  constant  subject  of  our  conversation  :  in  bed  I  would  not  let 
him  sleep  for  speaking  of  it.  At  table  I  would  not  let  him  eat  for  speak- 
inf  of  it.  When  I  was  alone  with  him,  I  talked  of  nothing  else  ;  and  in 
company  I  gave  him  frequent  hints  of  it.  Still  all  my  talk  w^as  how  vile 
and  bad  it  was  in  him  to  love  any  lady  better  than  me.' 

The  lady  abbess,  having  drawn  this  full  confession  from  the  jealous 
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Adriana,  now  said,  '  And  therefore  comes  it  that  your  husband  is  mad. 
The  venomous  clamour  of  a  jealous  woman  is  a  more  deadly  poison  than 
a  mad  dog's  tooth.  It  seems  his  sleep  was  hindered  by  your  railing;  no 
wonder  that  his  head  is  light :  and  his  meat  was  sauced  with  your  up- 
braidings ;  unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions,  and  that  has  thrown  him 
into  this  fever.  You  say  his  sports  were  disturbed  by  your  brawls  ;  being 
debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  society  and  recreation,  what  could  ensue 
but  dull  melancholy  and  comfortless  despair  ?  The  consequence  is,  then, 
that  your  jealous  fits  have  made  your  husband  mad,' 

Luciana  would  have  excused  her  sister,  saying,  she  always  reprehended 
her  husband  mildly  ;  and  she  said  to  her  sister,  '  Why  do  you  hear  these 
rebukes  without  answering  them  ?'  But  the  abbess  had  made  her  so 
plainly  perceive  her  fault,  that  she  could  only  answer,  '  She  has  betrayed 
me  to  my  own  reproof.' 

Adriana,  though  ashamed  of  her  own  conduct,  still  insisted  on  having 
her  husband  delivered  up  to  her  ;  but  the  abbess  would  suffer  no  person 
to  enter  her  house,  nor  would  she  deliver  up  this  unhappy  man  to  the  care 
of  the  jealous  wife,  determining  herself  to  use  gentle  means  for  his  re- 
covery, and  she  retired  into  her  house  again,  and  ordered  her  gates  to  be 
shut  against  them. 

During  the  course  of  this  eventful  day,  in  which  so  many  errors  had 
happened  from  the  Hkeness  the  twin  brothers  bore  to  each  other,  old 
^geon's  day  of  grace  was  passing  away,  it  being  now  near  sunset ;  and 
at  sunset  he  was  doomed  to  die,  if  he  could  not  pay  the  money. 

The  place  of  his  execution  was  near  this  convent,  and  here  he  arrived 
just  as  the  abbess  retired  into  the  convent ;  the  duke  attending  in  person, 
that  if  any  offered  to  pay  the  money,  he  might  be  present  to  pardon  him. 

Adriana  stopped  this  melancholy  procession,  and  cried  out  to  the  duke 
for  justice,  telling  him  that  the  abbess  had  refused  to  deliver  up  her 
lunatic  husband  to  her  care.  While  she  was  speaking,  her  real  husband 
and  his  servant  Dromio,  who  had  got  loose,  came  before  the  duke  to  de- 
mand justice,  complaining  that  his  wife  had  confined  him  on  a  false  charge 
of  lunacy;  and  telling  in  what  manner  he  had  broken  his  bands,  and 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers.  Adriana  was  strangely  surprised  to 
see  her  husband,  when  she  thought  he  had  been  within  the  convent. 

iEgeon  seeing  his  son,  concluded  this  was  the  son  who  had  left  him  to 
go  in  search  of  his  mother  and  his  brother;  and  he  felt  secure  that  this 
dear  son  would  readily  pay  the  money  demanded  for  his  ransom.  He 
therefore  spoke  to  Antipholis  in  words  of  fatherly  affection,  with  joyful 
hope  that  he  should  now  be  released.  But  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
iEgeon,  his  son  denied  all  knowledge  of  him,  as  well  he  might,  for  this 
AnUpholis  had  never  seen  his  father  since  they  were  separated  in  the 
storm  in  his  infancy ;  but  while  the  poor  old  .Egeon  was  in  vain  endea- 
Youring  to  make  his  son  acknowledge  him,  thinking  surely  that  either  his 
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griefs  and  the  anxieties  he  had  suffered  had  so  strangely  altered  him  that 
his  son  did  not  know  him,  or  else  that  he  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his 
father  in  his  misery ;  in  the  midst  of  this  perplexity,  the  lady  abbess  and 
the  other  Antipholis  and  Dromio  came  out,  and  the  wondering*  Adriana 
saw  two  husbands  and  two  Dromios  standing  before  her. 

And  now  these  riddling  errors,  which  had  so  perplexed  them  all,  were 
clearly  made  out.  When  the  duke  saw  the  two  Antipholises  and  the  two 
Dromios  both  so  exactly  alike,  he  at  once  conjectured  aright  of  these 
seeming  mysteries,  for  he  remembered  the  story  JE^eon  had  told  him  in 
the  morning ;  and  he  said,  these  men  must  be  the  two  sons  of  iEgeon 
and  their  twin  slaves. 

But  now  an  unlooked-for  joy  indeed  completed  the  history  of  iEgeon  ; 
and  the  tale  he  had  in  the  morning  told  in  sorrow,  and  under  sentence  of 
death,  before  the  setting  sun  went  down  was  brought  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion, for  the  venerable  lady  abbess  made  herself  known  to  be  the  long-lost 
wife  of  iEgeon,  and  the  fond  mother  of  the  two  AntiphoHses. 

When  the  fishermen  took  the  eldest  Antipholis  and  Dromio  away  from 
her,  she  entered  a  nunnery,  and  by  her  wise  and  virtuous  conduct  she 
was  at  length  made  lady  abbess  of  this  convent,  and  in  discharging  the 
rites  of  hospitality  to  an  unhappy  stranger  she  had  unknowingly  protected 
her  own  son. 

Joyful  congratulations  and  affectionate  greetings  between  these  long 
separated  parents  and  their  children,  made  them  for  a  while  forget  that 
JEgeon  was  yet  under  sentence  of  death  :  but  when  they  were  become  a 
little  calm,  Antipholis  of  Ephesus  offered  the  duke  the  ransom-money  for 
his  father's  life  ;  but  the  duke  freely  pardoned  Mgeon,  and  would  not  take 
the  money.  And  the  duke  went  with  the  abbess  and  her  newly-found 
husband  and  children  into  the  convent,  to  hear  this  happy  family  discourse 
at  leisure  of  the  blessed  ending  of  their  adverse  fortunes.  And  the  two 
Dromios'  humble  joy  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  they  had  their  congratula- 
tions and  greetings  too,  and  each  Dromio  pleasantly  complimented  his 
brother  on  his  good  looks,  being  well  pleased  to  see  his  own  person  (as  in 
a  glass)  shew  so  handsome  in  his  brother. 

Adriana  had  so  well  profited  by  the  good  counsel  of  her  mother-in-law, 
that  she  never  after  cherished  unjust  suspicions,  or  was  jealous  of  her 
husband. 

Antipholis  of  Syracuse  married  the  fair  Luciana,  the  sister  of  his 
brother's  wife ;  and  the  good  old  ^Egeon,  with  his  wife  and  sons,  lived  at 
Ephesus  many  years.  Nor  did  the  unravelling  of  these  perplexities  so 
entirely  remove  every  ground  of  mistake  for  the  future,  but  that  some- 
times, to  remind  them  of  adventures  past,  comical  blunders  would  hap- 
pen, and  the  one  AntiphoUs,  and  the  one  Dromio,  be  mistaken  for 
the  other,  making  altogether  a  pleasant  and  diverting  Comedy  of 
Errors.  .      , 
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There  are  many  beautiful  little  dwellings  of  industrious  men  scattered 
throug-h  the  suburbs  of  Manchester  ;  and  none  who  have  viewed  with  con- 
sideration their  honey- suckled  walls  and  the  flowery  g-ardens  in  which 
they  stand,  just  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smoke  and  stir  of  the  town,  will 
doubt  the  g-ood  feeling*  and  intellig-ence  of  the  working*  classes.  Manu- 
factures have  by  no  means  that  deteriorating*  influence  on  the  character 
which  some  moralists  would  draw  in  such  frightful  colours.  Industry  at 
the  loom  may  not  be  so  poetical  as  industry  at  the  ploug-h,  but  surely  it  is 
not  less  intellectual.  In  manufacturing-  districts,  where  multitudes  are 
g-athered  tog-ether,  the  vice  that  exists  will  force  itself  painfully  on  obser- 
vation, while  retired  virtue  often  escapes  notice ;  and  in  the  din  issuing- 
at  evening-  from  the  licensed  haunts  of  the  proflig-ate,  the  passer-by  is  apt 
to  forget  the  stillness  of  many  a  neig-hbouring-  fireside,  where  the  opera- 
tive is  sitting-  happy  with  his  wife  and  children,  reading*,  perhaps  aloud, 
for  their  instruction  and  his  own,  or  eking-  out,  should  wag-es  be  low,  the 
week's  means  by  an  occasional  by- hour  of  skill  and  ing-enuity. 

In  one  one  of  those  dwellings,  for  w^hich,  if  beautiful  be  too  strong*  an 
epithet,  let  us  substitute  neat  and  comfortable.  Miles  Atherton  had  lived 
for  ten  years,  and  in  his  own  little  world  of  labour  had  enjoyed  an  equa- 
ble contentment, — the  only  human  felicity.  His  wife  was  from  Scotland,- 
the  daughter  of  a  shepherd, — brought,  when  just  woman  grown,  from  her 
native  pastoral  braes  into  the  midst  of  a  new  life.  But,  in  the  watchful- 
ness of  afifection,  she  soon  became  familiarized  with  objects  and  occupa- 
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tions  very  different  from  every  thing-  about  her  father's  house,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  murmur  of  the  sylvan  Jed  visited  her  ear  only  in  some 
Sabbath-dream.  The  workingf-days  were  exclusively  filled  with  delig-hts 
and  duties,  joys  and  g-riefs,  born  and  dying",  within  the  room  where  her 
husband  and  her  children  slept.  Her  parents  had  both  died  since  she 
left  Scotland  ;  and  thoug-h  Mary  Atherton  and  a  few  distant  relations  still 
mutually  lived  in  each  other's  memory,  yet  in  time  and  separation  the 
living"  are  almost  like  the  dead,  and,  as  they  sometimes  rise  from  oblivion, 
are  but  pleasant  phantoms.  But  seldom  as  Mary  Atherton  perhaps  now 
thoug-ht  of  Scotland,  her  simple  and  heartfelt  voice  spoke  of  her  birth 
beyond  the  border,  and  now  and  then  a  wanderer  from  the  *  North 
Countrie'  directed  by  neighbours  to  her  house,  repaid  her  charities  by 
teHing"  her  that  he  had  been  in  her  native  parish, — had  seen  the  spire  of 
the  kirk,  and  the  plaided  shepherds  on  the  hill. 

The  evil  of  poverty  is  not  in  the  suffering*  with  which  it  wring's  the 
heart,  but  in  the  poison  which  it  too  often  mingles  with  the  affections. 
Bread  steeped  in  tears  it  is  difficult  to  eat  in  thankfulness  ;  and  there  is 
no  blessing"  in  the  prayer  in  which  there  is  no  present  hope.  When  earth 
stops  its  bounty,  we  despair  of  help  from  heaven ;  and  the  piety  which 
worshipped  God  by  the  warm  hearth,  faints  over  the  dead  embers.  The 
change  on  our  whole  moral  nature  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  sure ; — each 
successive  day  is  darkened  and  disturbed  to  the  sullen  or  angry  heart ; — 
beloved  objects  lose  their  charm ; — and  things  formerly  abhorrent  to  our 
nature  possess  a  spell  over  us  which,  loathsome  though  it  be,  we  cannot 
break,  and  under  whose  infatuation  we  hurry  on  to  g"uilt,  despair,  and 
death.  For  three  months  Miles  Atherton  was  poor — miserably  poor, — 
and  in  other  three,  just  as  winter  came,  with  all  its  severities,  he  was 
also  profligate — miserably  proflig-ate.  Small  as  his  resources  were,  he 
contrived  to  diminish  them  by  a  nightly  visit  to  his  club,  whose  vulgar 
merriment,  he  conceived,  relieved  him  for  a  moment  from  the  horror  of 
his  own  mind.  His  pretty  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — were  taken  from 
school ; — their  mother's  face  had  undergone  a  change  like  that  of  many 
years  sickness ; — and  their  house,  so  long-  the  pride  of  the  suburban  vil- 
lage, looked  as  if  it  were  uninhabited. 

Mary  Atherton,  before  the  neig-hbours,  endeavoured  to  look  cheerful, 
and  an  honest  pride  sometimes  supported  her  when  better  feelings  had 
worked  themselves  out ;  but  that  strength  was  of  avail  only  in  the  open 
daylight.  When  the  door  was  shut,  she  often  sat  for  hours  without  mov- 
ing", in  a  sort  of  blind  resig-nation ;  for  the  little  work  she  could  g-et,  or 
was  able  to  do,  could  procure  so  small  a  portion  of  the  very  necessaries 
of  life,  that  she  took  it  up  only  in  hurried  snatches,  and  would  lay  it  down 
again  in  despair,  when  her  eyes  met  those  of  her  pining"  and  sickly  children. 
Misery  had  made  her  husband  hard-hearted — almost  brutal ;  so  that  often 
at  midnight  she  trembled  to  unlatch  the  door  for  him,  and  dared  not,  till 
he  slept,  approach  his  bosom.     Yet  the  poor  creature  loved  him  as  well — 
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better  than  ever ;  and  kisses  and  tears  he  knew  not  of  fell  on  his  hag-g-ard 
countenance,  disturbed  even  in  his  dreams.     The  time  for  advice  or  re- 
proaches was  g-one  by,  and  her  last  hope  was  in  meek  silence  and  uncom 
plaining-  sorrow. 

One  morning-  the  unhappy  man  took  his  boy  by  the  hand,   and  little 
Alec  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  without  ever  once  venturing-  to  look 
up  into  his  father's  face.     Fear  had  not  quelled  love  in  that  innocent 
heart,  but  it  had  sunk  its  expression  in  his  downcast  eyes ;  and  now  he 
walked  along-  as  if  conscious  of  some  crime,  and  about  to'  receive  punish- 
ment.    His  father  stopped  on  a  bridg-e  over  a  canal,  and  placing-  the  boy 
beside  him   on  the  ledge,   looked  on  him  in  gloomy  silence.     It  was  a 
lonely  place— the  water  brown  and  muddy,— and  little  Alec  began,  he 
knew  not  why,  to  weep.     His  father,  incensed  at  the  wailing-  sound,  and 
distracted  by  an  evil  conscience,  struck  him  on  the  face,  and  in  an  instant 
the  child  was  silent;  for  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  thus  felt' the  hand 
that  used  to  stroke  down  so  g-ently  his  hair  over  his  forehead  ;  and  pain, 
fear,  and  wonder,  checked  sig-h  and  speech.     In  a  little  while  he  heard 
his  father  g-roan,  and  then  was  lifted  up  on  his  bosom,  and  there  forg-ot 
that  cruelty  as  if  it  had  never  been.—'  Alec,  my  httle  Alec,  would  you\e 
afraid  to  die  ?'— '  Yes,  to  be  drowned,  father  ;  but  not  to  die  in  my  own 
bed,  with  you  and  my  mother  praying  beside  me,  as  you  did  when  I  had 
the  fever  in  spring-.'— A  grim  and  hideous  figure  stood  before  them  at 
these  words,  and,  after  sor*e  talking-  in  a  low  voice,  which  the  child  fear- 
ed to  listen  to,  he  felt  himself  alone  in  the  grasp  of  a  fiend,  for  his  father 
had  suddenly  disappeared. 

The  wmter  came  and  went,  and  the  mother  knew  not  what  had  become 
of  her  sweet  Alec,  or  if  he  were,  as  her  husband  said,  yet  alive  in  this 
miserable  world.     *  Our  boy  is  alive  ;  but  I  could  not  support  him.  as  you 
know,  and  he  is  apprenticed  where  he  will  do  well  enoug-h,  as  the  worM 
goes,  though  he  will  have  his  hardships.'     How  she  herself  was  able  to 
outlive  all  these  months  was  a  mystery— an  upbraiding-  to  her  weary  spirit ; 
for  surely,  she  often  thought,  had  not  other  wretchedness  killed  all  love 
within  her,  she  had  long-  since  been  in  the  churchyard.     All  that  the 
kindness  of  her  poor  neig-hbours  could  do  was  lost  upon  her,  and  she  ac- 
cepted their  charity  without  gratitude.     They  wondered  how  she  was  kept 
ahve  ;  for  no  one  ever  saw  her  at  a  meal ;  and  often,  on  the  bitterest  days, 
there  was  not  a  spark  of  fire  in  the  house.     Her  daug-hter  was  frequently 
wiled  away  into  other  dwelling-s,  and  fed  and  warmed ;  but  the  mother 
kept   her  room,    like  a  ghost,  and  was  often  seen,  by  persons  lookino- 
through  the  window,  leaning-  with  her  head  on  the  Bible,  which  she  wa°s 
nowise  able  to  read,  for  her  eyesig-ht  had  failed  her.  and  she  was  almost 
as  one  of  the  blind.—'  Oh,  Mary,  leave  your  worthless  husband,  and  be- 
come one  of  us,'  sometimes  said  her  best  friend,— herself  with  a  larg-e 
family,  and  very  very  poor;  but  the  wife  strove  to  straighten  hercrouch- 
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mg"  frame  at  these  words,  and  said,  in  a  hollow  whisper, — *  Never  never, 
till  he  lays  me  in  my  grave.' 

It  was  the  evening*  of  May-day ;  and  for  a  brief  space  forg-etting",  or  at 
least  laying-  aside  their  sorrows,  almost  every  family,  in  street  and  lane, 
had  g-one  out  for  amusement.  Low  as  wag-es  were,  and  provisions  dear, 
parents  laid  out  something"  on  their  own  dress  and  that  of  their  children, 
that  they  mig-ht  not  seem  worse  off  than  they  really  were  ;  and  sights  and 
sounds  of  merriment  were  rife  throug-h  the  suburb.  Mary  suffered  her 
daug-hter  to  join  the  festivities, — at  least  she  made  no  answer  to  the 
richly-ribboned  dame  who  came  to  invite  her  solitary  child  ;  and  then  fell 
back  into  that  stupor  which,  to  many  eyes,  often  appeared  to  be  a  midday 
sleep.  But  the  influence  of  this  annual  spring'-hohday  could  not  be 
wholly  unfelt,  far  g-one  as  she  was  in  wo  and  want ;  and  as  the  merry 
minstrelsy  passed  the  door,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  for  one  blessed 
moment  thoug-ht  she  beheld  little  Alec,  with  some  flowers  wreathed  round 
his  hat,  and  dancing-  in  his  g-lee  ;  but  the  vision  and  the  music  disd  away 
tog-ether,  and  she  only  uttered, — '  Perhaps  it  was  his  g-host !' 

In  an  hour  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  which  then  slowly  opened, 
and  a  soldier  came  in,  seemingly  off  a  long-  march. — '  Are  you  Mary 
Atherton  ?'  said  he,  with  a  kind  voice. — '  Yes,  I  am  Mary  Atherton  ; — 
— has  my  husband  enlisted,  and  is  he  g'oing-  away  to  a  foreig-n  country  ? 
— Oh  !  that  he  could  be  sufiered  to  stay  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  he 
would  have  no  widow  to  forsake.^ — '  I  have  come,  my  g-ood  woman,  to  tell 
you  g-ood  tidings  of  your  lost  boy ; — his  name,  he  says,  is  Alec,  and  he  is 
not  far  oflf.' — He  was  indeed  near  at  hand  ;  for  almost,  while  the  soldier 
was  speaking-.  Alec  was  upon  his  mother's  bosom — not  in  her  arms — for 
they  hung-  hfelessly, — but  in  her  bosom,  and  upon  her  neck,  and  perhaps 
his  sobbing-s  were  not  unheard  in  her  swoon. 

The  mother  recovered  her  senses,  but  not  her  speech  ; — she  held  him 
now  fast  in  her  arms,  as  if  about  to  bear  him  away  from  devouring-  fire  ; 
— she  loved  more  in  that  one  dreadful  clasp  than  she  had  ever  loved  in 
her  whole  life ;  and  the  thoug-ht  of  the  g-reat  God  was  along-  with  that  of 
her  tirst-born  ; — so  too  was  forg-iveness  of  her  husband, — penitence  for 
her  impious  sorrows, — willingness  now  to  die, — and  a  desire — oh  !  how 
profound ! — of  yet  a  few  days,  months,  years  of  this  mortal  life  ! 

A  few  words  from  her  boy  told  the  tale  of  a  whole  winter's  miseries. 
A  father  had  sold  his  child  into  slavery  ! — All  those  pretty  curls  were 
gone,  whose  golden  lustre  had  once  been  the  joy  of  a  proud  mother's 
heart ; — the  roses  had  left  his  cheek ; — and  his  little  hands  were  wasted 
to  the  very  bone,  and  covered  with  scars  and  wounds ; — his  voice  was  low 
and  timid,  as  if  terror  had  pitched  its  key ;  but  still,  in  all  that  rueful 
change,  it  was  the  same  cheek, — the  same  forehead, — the  same  hair, — 
the  same  hands, — the  same  voice.— -the  same  smile  ! — '  O  bitter^  bitter 
cold,— dreadful,  more  dreadful  heat, — and  cruel,  cruel  stifling  of  that 
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sweet  breath,  hast  thou,  my  blessed  Alec,  too  long  endured ! — Yet  beau- 
tiful is  my  boy  as  ever; — nor  think  that  I  could  not  have  known  my  boy 
had  I  seen  him  all  beg-rimed  in  his  wretchedness — heard  but  his  small 
pattering-  footsteps — had  it  been  even  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  !' 

The  soldier  who  had  rescued  the  poor  sweep  from  slavery  now  rose  to 
depart.  The  grateful  mother  began  to  request  him  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, and  then  her  voice  all  at  once  ceased.  After  a  pause  she  said, — 
'  You  have  brought  riches  into  the  house  of  poverty,  for  we  have  not  at 
this  blessed  moment  one  morsel  of  bread !' 

Mary  was  now  left  alone  with  her  restored  son,  and  that  cold,  dreary, 
desolate  chamber  was  to  her  like  one  of  the  many  mansions  in  the  house 
of  her  heavenly  Father.  With  what  divine  happiness  did  she  gaze  on  him 
kneeling  once  more  by  the  bed-side,  and  saying  distinctly  his  unforgotten 
prayer  ! — Hardly  could  she  believe  that  he  had  indeed  been  brought  back 
to  her  from  the  dreadful  darkness  of  some  remote  region,  till  she  lay  down 
and  took  him  into  her  bosom.  Wearied  and  worn  with  his  long  journey 
homewards,  and,  all  at  once  made  perfectly  happy  after  so  many  horrid 
months,  the  boy  soon  fell  asleep,  and  his  warm  breath  thrilled  through 
his  mother's  heart,  to  the  entire  possession  of  all  its  affections,  and  utter 
oblivion  of  all  its  long  distress. 

When  little  Alice  came  home  from  the  merriment,  her  smiles  met  with 
a  joyful  return  that  startled  the  affectionate  girl  with  a  new  kind  of  hap- 
piness. Awe- struck  by  the  face  of  her  long-lost  brother,  covered  with 
the  placid  light  of  sleep,  Alice  muttered  not  a  word,  as  her  mother  with 
drew  the  curtain,  saying, — *  Bless  God  for  his  return.'  In  a  few  minutes 
she  was  laid  by  his  side,  and,  without  awaking  him,  placed  her  little  arm 
softly  across  his  neck,  and,  closing  her  eyes,  soon  beheld  him  in  the  pas- 
time of  her  innocent  dreams.  No  fire  burned  on  the  hearth, — not  even  a 
rush-light  twinkled, — but  the  moonshine  filled  the  chamber  with  a  sweet, 
solemn,  and  sacred  light,  and  all  within  was  thankfulness,  piety,  and 
peace. 

'  Not  yet  gone  to  bed !'  said  Miles  Atherton,  with  a  harsh  voice,  as  he 
entered  the  room  in  that  reckless  and  violent  manner  habitual  to  the 
profligate.  His  wife  was  now  above  the  power  of  fear,— no  beating  at 
her  heart,— no  trembling  in  her  limbs  ; — for  the  Comforter  had  been  with 
her,  and  there  was  such  an  expression  of  blessedness  on  her  countenance, 
as  the  moonlight  shewed  it  pale,  wan,  sunken  but  rejoicing,  that  the 
wretched  intruder  was  fixed  in  amazement,  and  calmed  by  the  unex- 
pected and  inexplicable  change  of  every  feature.—'  Look  here,  my  beloved 
husband,  look  here— look  here  !'— and  he  beheld  Alec  and  Alice  fast 
asleep,  and  locked  in  each  other's  arms.—*  Yes,  father,  I  love  you,— 
forgive  you ;— will  you  let  me  kiss  you,  father  ?'  murmured  the  boy, 
buried  in  a  profound  dream  ;  and  the  sweet  broken  voice  brought  the 
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sinner  on  his  knees,  as  if  God's  own  hand  had  smitten  him  with  sudden 
death. 

Hours  past  away  ;  and  the  grey  Hght  of  dawn  saw  husband  and  wife 
yet  kneeling  as  in  morning  prayer.     Mercy  and  forgiveness  are  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Eternal,  and,  like  an  effluence  from  his  spirit,  may  be  breath- 
ed from  one  human  heart  to  another,  destroying  both  grief  and  guilt. 
Remorse  had  long  preyed  upon  its  victim,  but  now  he  was  delivered  up 
to  penitence.     Evil  found  now  no  abiding-place  in  his  spirit ;  and  after 
many  sudden  visits, — many  ghostlike  hauntings  and  midnight  knockings 
at  its  gate,  forsook  it  for  ever,— leaving  but  a  salutary  and  monitory  dread 
of  its  return.     In  a  few  months  the  summer  flowers  were  again  bright  in 
the  garden,  and  clustering  round  the  porch  ;  and  before  the  summer  was 
gone,  as  the  family,  in  decent  apparel,  walked  duly  every  Sabbath  to 
church,  the  neighbours  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  how  grievously  one 
had  erred,  and  all  had  been  afflicted.     But  it  was  on  the  Sabbath-day  that 
the  penitential  man  most  remembered  all  his  sins ;  and,  in  its  blessed 
freedom  from  worldly  cares,  he  then  communed  with  his  own  heart,  and 
knew  that  it  had  been  desperately  wicked.     His  son's  face  was  a  per- 
petual memento  of  his  guilt,  but  one  that  he  loved  to  look  on ;  and  the 
beauty  of  returning  health  on  that  other  face  which,  in  its  most  deadly 
wanness,  never  had  upbraided  him,  reminded  him,  almost  every  time  it 
smiled,  of  the  long-continued  cruelty  that  had  nearly  brought  it  to  the 
dust.     But  contrition  settled  down  within  his  heart ;  for  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  finally  made  his  peace  with  God,  and  that  the  past  ought  only  to  be 
remembered  for  the  sake  of  the  future. 
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OR,    THE   DAYS    OF    CCEUR   DE   LION. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  1  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec- 
tions, passions  1  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter 
and  summer,  as  a  Cbristian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us;  do  we  not  bleed  1  if  you  tickle  us, 
do  we  not  laugh?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  1  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge '? — Shakspeare. 

'  To-morrow,  father,  the  king  is  to  be  crowned,'  said  the  young  and 
beautiful  Rachael  to  Simon,  the  rich  Jew  of  St.  Mary  Axe  ;  '  shall  we  not 
go  to  see  the  ceremony  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  replied  Simon,  '  we  must  be  there ;  for  our  nation,  girl, 
must  pay  for  the  splendour  which  will  be  then  displayed,  and,  however, 
unwiUingly,  I  must  do  homage  to  this  Christian  king ;  and  give  him  a 
portion  of  that  wealth,  for  which  I  have  toiled  early  and  late,  but  of  which 
he  will  reap  the  fruits.' 
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•  Not  all  the  fruits,  father/  replied  Rachael,  '  you  have  taken  care  of  a 
portion  for  yourself;  and  it  is  only  ri^ht  we  should  pay  to  government 
for  that  protection  which  it  affords  us.' 

'  Protection,  girl !'  rephed  the  Jew,  with  bitterness,  '  yes,  such  pro- 
tection as  the  butcher  gives  to  the  lamb,  which  he  pampers  wath  dainties 
till  it  is  fit  for  the  knife,  and  then  kills  to  supply  his  table  with  food. 
Thus  ive  are  protected,  because  these  Christian  princes  want  our  aid  to 
replenish  their  coffers  ;  and  if  we  do  not  that  expeditiously  enough,  if  we 
do  not  contribute  sufficient  of  our  dearly- earned  gains  to  satisfy  their 
avarice,  then  are  we,  on  some  false  accusation  or  other,  condemned  to  the 
rope,  or  to  the  scaffold,  and  our  property  becomes  the  spoil  of  the  regal 
robbers.  But  as  I  must  attend  the  ceremony  with  my  brethren,  you  may 
go  also,  girl ;  therefore,  prepare  yourself.' 

Rachael  left  the  apartment  to  summon  her  handmaid  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  her  dresses  for  the  morrow,  whilst  Simon  went  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  with  his  brethren,  for  their  attendance  upon  the 
king.  Nor  were  the  Jews  the  only  persons  who  v/ere  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  the  gorgeous  spectacle  which  the  coming  morn  was  to  display  ; 
for  all  the  metropohs  was  in  commotion  ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Westminster,  the  houses  were  decorated  with  tapestry  and  pictures,  and 
scaffolds  were  erected  in  convenient  places  to  afford  the  populace  a  view 
of  the  grand  and  imposing  ceremony.  Many  a  fair  one,  also,  like 
Rachael,  was  busily  employed  in  devising  means  to  set  off  her  charms  to 
the  best  advantage  ;  and  many  a  knight  was  considering  how  he  could 
most  successfully  attract  the  notice  of  his  gallant  king.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  that  Richard  the  First  was  highly  popular  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crow^n  of  England.  In  a  rude  and  unsettled  age,  martial 
powers,  and  gallant  deeds  of  arms,  are  ever  the  surest  passports  to  renown  ; 
and  where  was  the  hero  who  could  compete  with  Cceur  de  Lion  ?  Valour, 
how^ever,  w^as  not  the  only  quality  which  served  to  raise  the  sovereign  in 
popular  esteem.  Richard's  liberality  was  unbounded  ;  and  the  splendour 
of  his  appointments  exceeded  any  thing  which  that  age  had  yet  displayed. 
He  was,  also,  well  versed  in  the  popular  hterature  of  the  day ;  himself  a 
poet,  he  warmly  protected  and  patronized  the  troubadours  and  minstrels, 
who  sang  the  valiant  deeds  of  distinguished  chiefs ;  and  his  careless, 
good-humoured  gaiety,  and  condescending  famiharity,  made  him  the  idol 
of  all  who  came  wdthin  the  sphere  of  his  influence ;  even  though  his  in- 
flexible severity,  and  very  rapacious  avarice,  sometimes  prompted  him  to 
deeds  of  cruelty,  which  can  neither  be  extenuated  nor  denied. 

The  Londoners,  however,  thought  only  of  his  more  attractive  qualities 
on  the  occasion  to  which  we  are  alluding  ;  and  the  1 1th  of  September, 
1189,  was  ushered  in  with  all  that  festive  joy,  which  was  deemed  at  once 
honourable  to  the  king  and  to  his  subjects.  Though  all  other  parts  of 
London  had  their  several  pageants    and  their  sports,    it   was   towards 
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Westminster  Abbey  that  the  great  concourse  of  the  people  bent  their 
way ;  and  every  environ  to  that  mag-nificent  building*  was,  at  an  early 
hour,  thronged  to  excess.  The  king,  after  banqueting  in  his  private 
apartment,  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
in  their  richest  vestments  ;  the  cross,  censer,  and  holy  water,  being  car- 
ried before  them.  Four  barons  bore  each  a  golden  candlestick  and  taper ; 
the  cap  of  maintenance  was  carried  by  Geoffrey  de  Lucy ;  the  gold  spurs, 
emblems  of  knighthood,  by  John  de  Marshall ;  and  the  sceptre,  denoting 
sovereignty,  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  William  Fitzpatrick,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  bore  a  golden  rod,  surmounted  with  a  dove;  and  was  followed 
by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  the  King  of  Scotland;  John,  Earl 
of  Lancaster  and  Derby,  brother  to  the  king ;  and  Robert,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, with  their  bright  swords  unsheathed,  and  glittering  in  the  sun : 
six  noblemen  supported  the  royal  robes  on  a  table  richly  ornamented ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  followed  with  the  massive  crown  of  gold,  which 
was  thickly  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  These  noblemen  escorted  their 
sovereign  to  the  Abbey,  the  king  walking  between  two  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  attended  by  an  immense  train  of  barons  and  knights  ;  the 
trumpets  sounding  as  the  procession  moved,  and  all  the  people  shouting 
in  honour  of  the  coronation. 

The  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony  of  crowning  the  monarch  was 
performed  in  the  Abbey,  where  Richard  took  the  oath  to  preserve  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm ;  and  was,  in  due  form,  invested  with  the 
robes  of  state,  the  sceptre,  and  the  imperial  crown.  Much  time  was  oc- 
cupied in  going  through  these  imposing  rites  ;  and,  when  they  were  con- 
cluded, the  sovereign  and  his  court  returned  to  Westminster  Hall,  where 
a  superb  banquet  was  prepared,  and  where  the  flesh  of  swine,  goats,  deer* 
and  other  animals,  with  confectionary  of  various  kinds,  heaped  the  board. 
Wastel  and  Simnel  cakes  were  distributed  to  each  of  the  guests ;  and 
horns  of  mead,  hypocras,  cyder,  and  claret,  were  quaffed  with  much 
solemnity.  A  superb  throne  was  fixed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  upon 
which  the  king  took  his  seat,  surrounded  by  the  prelates  and  nobles  who 
had  taken  the  most  distinguished  part  in  the  ceremony ;  the  others  being 
arranged  according  to  their  respective  ranks.  But  scarcely  were  the 
guests  seated  at  the  festive  board  when  a  loud  cry  of  confusion  was  heard 
without,  which  speedily  rose  into  the  mingled  shouts  of  despair  and  exe- 
cration, mixed  with  threats  of  vengeance,  prayers  for  mercy,  and  the  wild 
shrieks  of  females  seemingly  in  the  last  throes  of  human  agony.  The 
king  started  from  his  throne  ;  the  nobles  were  in  an  instant  on  their  feet ; 
and,  as  the  noise  increased,  they  were  ail  about  to  rush  forward,  when 
the  voice  of  Richard  arrested  their  steps.  '  Stay,  my  lieges  :  I  have  this 
day  sworn  to  protect  my  people,  and  I  will  fulfil  my  oath.  To  me  belongs 
the  task  of  quelling  this  disturbance,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises  :  fol- 
low me  not,  then  ;  interfere  not,  I  command  you,  till  I  require  your  aid.* 
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And,  so  saying",  the  g-allant  monarch  with  a  bound  cleared  the  benches 
which  impeded  his  prog-ress  ;  and,  snatching^  a  sword  from  the  knight 
nearest  him,  saUied  forth  into  the  street. 

The  descendants  of  Jacob,  that  persecuted  and  despised  race,  had  re- 
solved to  make  an  attempt  to  conciliate  favour  at  the  commencement  of 
a  new  reign,  by  attending  the  monarch's  coronation,  and  layings  at  the 
foot  of  his  throne,  what  they  knew  would  be  acceptable,  presents  of  gold, 
silver,  jewels,  and  works  of  rare  device,  for  which  their  nation  was  then 
celebrated.     To  carry  this  design  into  execution,  those  who  were  resident 
in  different  parts  of  the  king-dom  sent  deputies  to  London,  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  ;  and  these  met  at  the  house  of  Simon,  whom  we 
have  already  introduced  to  the  reader,  where  it  was  resolved,  that  him- 
self,  with  Nathan  of  York,  Aminadab  of  Bury,  and  Levi  of  Norwich, 
should  be  a   deputation  to  present   the  presents   of  the  Jews  to  their 
sovereign.     Coeur  de  Lion,  however,  perfectly  unaware  of  this  intention, 
and  for  some  cause  entertaining-  a  jealousy  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  had 
issued  a  proclamation  only  on  the  day  previous  to  the  coronation,  forbid- 
ding- any  Jew  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony ;  and,  with  a  singular  want 
of  gallantry,  this  prohibition  equally  extended  to  the  females.     In  that 
ag-e  there  was  not  the  facilities  which  the  present  day  affords  for  simul- 
taneously publishing"  these  mandates  in  all  corners  of  the  empire  ;  and,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  dissemination  of  the 
king-'s  pleasure  was  allotted,  was  even  worse  performed  than  usual ;  for 
certain  it  is,  that  very  many  of  the  individuals  who  were  commanded  to 
absent  themselves  from  Westminster  never  heard  of  it.     The  Jews  in  par- 
ticular appear  to  have  been  kept  in  ignorance ;  and,   consequently,   vast 
numbers  of  them  were  at  the  Abbey,  where,  in  the  hilarity  of  the  moment^ 
but  httle  notice  was  taken  of  their  presence.     It  had  been   determined, 
that  the  gifts  should  be  presented  during-  the  banquet  at  the  hall :  and, 
when  the  king-  and  nobles  had  returned  thither,   Simon  and  his  friends 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  David,  a  rich  Jew,  at  whose  residence  the  royal 
presents  had  been  deposited ;  whence  the  deputation  set  forth,  followed 
by   servants    bearing-    their    offering-s,   which  consisted   of   two  richly 
embroidered  purses  filled  with  g-old  coin ;  a  massive  salver  of  gold ;  a 
cabinet,  richly  inlaid  with  jewels,  with  several  other  ornaments  equally 
rich  and  rare,  and  well  befitting-  a  monarch's   acceptance.     The  fair 
Rachael,  who  had  obtained  her  father's  permission  to  witness  the  recep- 
tion which  Richard  would  give  her  people,  accompanied  by  a  young-  and 
handsome  Jew,  a  kinsman  to  Nathan  of  York,  also  followed  the  deputa- 
tion ;  and  sooth  to  say,  I  believe,  it  was  more  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
this  said  Aaron,  who  was  an  object  of  much  contention  among-st  the  black- 
eyed  daughters  of  the  tribes,  than  to  see  the  king,  that  our  heroine  en- 
countered all  the  perils  of  a  metropolitan  mob ;  which,  though  by  no  means 
so  formidable  as  in  modern  days,  still  presented  very  serious  obstacles  to 
deter  a  young  damsel,  even  tliough  thus  protected,   from  encountering- 
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them.  It  was  to  please  Aaron,  too,  we  suspect,  that  f.he  had  braided  her 
dark  locks  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  had  decked  herself  with  her 
richest  mantle,  and  in  costly  silken  trowsers  ;  and  that  she  had  selected  a 
g-irdle  which  dazzled  all  eyes  with  the  number  of  precious  stones  with 
which  it  was  ornamented.  He,  too,  had  been  not  a  little  attentive  to  his 
outward  appearance  :  his  cloak  and  tunic  were  of  the  finest  cloth,  deco- 
rated with  fur  ;  his  doublet  and  hose  were  of  the  same  material ;  and  in 
his  square  yellow  cap  he  wore  a  jewel  of  inestimable  value. .  Thus  attir- 
ed, it  was  no  wonder  the  fair  Jew  and  Jewess  attracted  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  attention  from  the  idle  crowd,  who,  shut  out  from  the  hall,  were 
amusing  themselves  with  making-  remarks,  and  passing*  jokes,  some  of 
them  of  a  practical  kind,  upon  the  passers-by ;  though  it  is  only  justice 
to  say,  that,  if  some  murmurs  were  heard  at  the  splendour  with  which  the 
infidels  were  dressed,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  met  with  little  molesta- 
tion. 

Arrived  at  the  grand  entrance  to  that  hall,  in  which  the  flower  of  Eng- 
land's chivalry  was  assembled,  Simon  demanded  entrance ;  and  it  was 
then  that  the  proclamation  of  the  preceding  day  appeared  first  to  recur  to 
the  recollection  of  those  who  should  have  enforced  its  observance.  The 
guard  who  was  stationed  to  prevent  intrusion  surlily  bade  him  retire, 
asking  him  at  the  same  time  how  he  dared  to  present  himself  contrary  to 
the  king's  orders  ;  cursed  him  for  a  Jew  dog,  and,  on  his  imprudently  at- 
tempting to  pass  the  barrier,  struck  him  with  his  halberd,  at  the  same 
time  exclaiming,  '  Help!  these  traitor  Jews  would  force  the  entrance  !' 
This  was  sufficient :  the  assembled  thousands  instantly  caughr  the  iilea 
that  the  Jews  were  about  to  put  in  execution  some  treasonable  design ; 
and,  without  reflecting  upon  the  extreme  absurdity  that  they  would  make 
such  an  attempt  unarmed,  and  without  any  apparent  concert  or  unity  of 
action,  an  immediate  massacre  of  the  unoffending  and  defenceless  Israel- 
ites was  commenced.  Their  yellow  turbans,  which,  by  law,  they  were 
compelled  to  wear,  marked  them  out  to  the  fury  of  the  populace ;  and 
hence  arose  that  wild  uproar  which  had  disturbed  the  guests,  and  broke 
up  the  royal  banquet  with  such  '  admired  disorder.' 

When  the  king  rushed  forth,  his  eyes  threatening  vengeance,  and  his 
sword  waving  above  his  crowned  head,  ready  to  be  its  messenger,  the 
first  spectacle  that  struck  him  w^as  that  of  an  old  man,  whose  features  and 
habits  marked  him  for  one  of  the  objects  of  popular  vengeance,  seemingjy 
in  the  last  agonies  of  death ;  a  young  one,  with  '  a  giant's  strength,* 
beating  back  the  thronging  crowd  with  a  halberd  which  he  had  torn  from 
one  of  the  soldiery,  who  had  joined  the  mob  as  the  assailants  of  the  Jews  ; 
while  a  female  form,  which,  even  in  that  moment  of  agitation  and  alarm, 
could  not  be  beheld  without  admiration  of  its  matchless  symmetry,  bent 
in  agony  over  the  prostrate  old  man  ;  tears  were  coursing  each  other 
rapidly  down  her  pale  cheeks  ;  her  hands  were  clasped  in  despairing  sup- 
plication,  and  her  lips  moved,  though  no  sounds  escaped  them.     The 
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savage  and  infuriate  populace  still  pressed  upon  the  gallant  youth,  who 
was  bestirring"  himself  with  a  spirit  more  like  that  which  animated  the 
Jews  in  the  olden  time,  before  the  curse  of  God,  for  the  murder  of  his 
Son,  had  fallen  upon  their  heads,  than  as  one  of  that  scattered  and  afflicted 
people  who  were  bowed  to  the  earth  with  oppression  and  cruel  scorn  ; 
and  soon  would  he  have  shared  the  fate  of  him  whom  he  was  so  bravely- 
defending,  had  not  the  king,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  commanded  for- 
bearance, whilst,  with  his  own  hand,  he  raised  the  weeping  fair  one  from 
the  earth,  who,  calling  for  mercy  on  her  father,  fainted  in  his  bosom. 
Immediately  recoiling,  at  the  recollection  that  she  was  of  a  race  whose 
very  touch  was  considered  as  contamination  by  the  pious  Christian, 
Richard  put  her  into  the  arms  of  the  youth,  saying  *  Look  thou  to  her  ; 
I'll  still  this  raging  tempest.'  It,  however,  required  the  exercise  of  all 
the  sovereign's  energy  and  authority  before  the  tide  of  massacre  could  be 
stayed.  Many  an  innocent  Jew  was  that  day  slaughtered,  and  the  rich 
presents  intended  for  the  monarch  became  the  prey  of  the  murderers.  It 
was  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hall  that  the  slaughter  raged, 
for  it  being  bruited  through  the  city  that  the  king  had  ordered  all  the 
Jews  to  be  slain,  the  people  rose,  as  it  were,  with  one  accord,  and  followed 
the  helpless  and  unprepared  victims  to  their  homes,  whence  they  were 
dragged  to  be  mercilessly  butchered  in  the  nam.e  of  that  sovereign  who 
was  elsewhere  exerting  himself  to  save  their  lives.  Deep  was  the  distress, 
deadly  the  peril  of  the  Jews  on  that  eventful  day :  but  few  escaped  unhurt 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  mob ;  whilst  their  rich  and  costly  goods  were 
dragged  into  the  street,  broken  in  pieces,  and  then  flung  into  the  flames 
of  their  burning  dwellings.  At  length,  the  thirst  for  blood  began  to 
slake ;  the  king  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  rabble  in  the  vicinity  of 
Westminster,  and  his  guards,  whom  he  had  dispatched  to  other  parts  of 
the  town,  after  great  exertions,  compelled  the  people  to  retire  to  their 
homes  ;  arresting  and  taking  to  prison  those  who  were  the  most  active  in 
the  massacre ;  and  proclaiming  the  will  of  Richard  that  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  Jews  should  be  protected.  At  midnight  the  din  had 
ceased :  the  streets  so  lately  thronged  with  assassins  and  their  victims 
were  deserted,  and  the  only  noise  which  broke  upon  the  silence  of  the 
night  was  that  occasioned  by  some  poor  maimed  Jew  stealing  to  his 
home,  or  by  others  who  had  the  boldness  to  venture  forth,  to  see  whether 
they  could  find  the  bodies  of  any  of  their  friends  or  relatives  amongst  those 
with  which  the  streets  were  strewed. 

The  interference  of  Richard  having  obtained  a  momentary  respite  for 
the  Jews  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hall,  and  assisted  by  one  of  the  ser- 
vants* who  had  been  a  bearer  of  the  presents,  Aaron  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing the  inanimate  form  of  Rachael,  and  the  lifeless  one  of  Simon,  to 
the  house  whence  they  had  so  recently  departed  with  expectations  of  a  far 
different  result.  Here  they  found  all  confusion  and  alarm ;  the  rumour  of 
the  massacre  having  reached  the  inmates,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
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David  had  been  prevented  from  g-oing*  forth  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  friends. 
The  mansion  was  now  barricaded  as  effectually  as  haste  w^ould  permit ; 
and  the  Jews  being-  few  of  them  ig-norant  of  the  rudiments  of  medical 
science,  proper  means  were  immediately  resorted  to  for  the  recovery  of 
Rachael.  That  of  Simon  was  found  to  be  hopeless  ;  his  spirit  had  fled 
its  earthly  tenement,  and  his  fair  and  innocent  child  was  now  deprived  of 
her  last  surviving*  parent. 

With  returning"  reason  came  returning*  ag"ony  :  the  recollection  of  the 
horrid  scene  of  which  she  had  so  lately  been  a  spectator,  a  father  mang-led 
before  her  eyes,  and  a  whole  people  denounced,  and,  without  reg-ard  to 
sex  or  ag-e,  mercilessly  destroyed, — these  were  the  terrific  imagoes  which 
presented  themselves,  as  sense  slowly  regained  its  ascendancy ;  but  their 
effect  was  too  pow^erful  for  frail  humanity  ;  and  a  succession  of  fits  for 
several  hours  led  her  kind  friends  to  fear  that  she,  too,  would  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  the  cruelty  of  their  persecutors.  Towards  evening-,  however,  she 
sank  into  a  deep  slumber  ;  and  the  time  stole  heavily  away  until  the  abbey 
bell  announced  the  hour  of  midnig-ht,  when  scarcely  had  the  last  stroke 
sounded,  ere  a  slow  and  cautious  step  was  heard  beneath  the  window,  fol- 
lowed by  a  low  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  demand  for  admission.  The 
inquiry  of  who  thus  soug-ht  for  shelter  was  answered  in  the  voice  of  Na- 
than of  York,  the  only  survivor  of  the  hapless  deputation,  and  whose  life 
had  been  saved  almost  by  miracle. 

The  arrival  of  Nathan  was  the  sig-nal  for  a  renewed  activity  on  the  part 
of  David  and  his  family.  Rachael  still  slept ;  and  leaving-  one  of  the 
females  to  watch  her  couch,  they  proceeded  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices 
to  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  Simon,  which  had  hitherto  lain  neg-lected 
on  the  bed  where  it  was  first  placed.  It  was  now  carefully  washed, 
enveloped  in  a  fine  linen  wrapper,  the  eyes  were  closed,  and  all  the  usual 
ceremonies  performed  ;  which  done,  the  question  of  how  they  were  to  act 
so  as  to  secure  their  future  safety  ag-ain  became  the  subject  of  debate. 
At  leng-th,  it  was  resolved  that  Aaron  and  his  uncle  should  proceed  to 
St.  Mary  Axe,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  property  of  Simon 
had  escaped  destruction ;  and  that  they  would  leave  it  to  the  choice  of 
Rachael  either  to  remain  where  she  then  was,  or  to  proceed  with  them  to 
York,  where  they  resolved  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  day,  therefore,  the  two  Jews,  having-  taken 
Simon's  keys,  which  were  found  attached  to  his  g-irtlle,  proceeded  to  his 
late  residence.  Most  of  the  streets  through  which  they  passed  furnished 
mournful  evidences  of  the  effects  of  the  fray  of  the  day  preceding- ;  and, 
as  they  approached  the  neig-hbourhood  where  Simon  had  resided,  and 
where  many  of  the  same  nation  also  dwelt,  they  heard  in  every  house  the 
voice  of  lamentation.  On  arriving-  at  his  desolate  habitation,  they  found 
the  door  had  been  forced,  and  most  of  his  furniture  destroyed.  His  secret 
closet,  however,  in  which  were  kept  his  bonds  and  money,  had  happily 
escaped  the  prying-  eyes  of  the  plunderers.     These  they  secured,  lest  the 
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latter  should  pay  another  visit,  and  make  a  more  strict  search ;  and  next 
proceeded  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of  some  of  their  friends  in  that 
neig-hbourhood.  All  of  these  they  found  in  terrible  affliction.  The  loss 
of  kindred  and  of  property,  with  the  dread  of  what  they  had  still  further 
to  expect  from  the  veng-eance  of  their  enemies,  was  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm with  despair  much  strong-er  minds  than  those  possessed  by  the  Jews, 
broken  as  their  spirits  were  by  the  bondage  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Their  alarm  was,  however,  a  little  quieted  by  the  appearance  of  the  king-'s 
pursuivant,  who  commanded  all  his  lieg-e  subjects,  on  pain  of  his  majes- 
ty's hig-h  displeasure,  to  abstain  from  any  further  outrag-e  upon  the  Jews  ; 
at  the  same  time  announcing-,  that  the  ringleaders  in  the  disgraceful  and 
sanguinary  scene  of  yesterday  had  been  arrested,  and  would  immediately 
be  punished  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  law.  This  was  consolation  for  the 
future  ;  but  what  could  atone  for  the  past  ?  What  could  repair  the  loss 
of  parents,  brothers,  husbands,  and  children  ?  the  dilapidation  of  property, 
and  the  rude  sundering  of  nature's  tenderest  ties  ?  All  this  the  Jews  had 
to  bear ;  and  it  was  little  wonder  that,  in  their  hearts,  they  execrated 
those  by  whom  these  wrongs  were  inflicted.  Yet  what  sceptic  but  must 
see  in  their  fate  the  power  of  the  supreme  Director  of  the  Universe,  fulfill- 
ing that  fiat  of  his  will,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  be  a 
scattered,  a  despised,  a  persecuted  people  ? 

The  wretched  Rachael  was  only  consoled  for  the  loss  of  her  parent  by 
the  attentions  of  her  lover;  and  it  v/ill  not  be  wondered  at  that  she 
agreed  to  accompany  him  to  York,  and  to  unite  her  fate  to  his,  as  soon  as 
the  customary  days  of  mourning  for  her  parent  w^ere  accomplished.  '  I 
bring  you  sorrow,  only,  as  my  dower  ;'  said  she,  '  but  you  shall  find  I 
have  a  firm  and  faithful  heart,  which,  in  weal  or  woe,  will  never  shrink 
from  its  duty.' 

During  the  night  of  the  third  day  after  the  fatal  one  which  had  made 
Rachael  an  orphan  the  remains  of  her  father  were  interred,  and  as  many 
of  the  tribe  as  could  be  collected  attended  his  obsequies  ;  but  the  events 
which  we  have  narrated  had  made  sad  havock  in  their  numbers ;  and  the 
few  who  follov/ed  the  corpse  of  their  deceased  friend  to  its  last  resting  place 
were  too  much  oppressed  with  their  own  sorrows  to  feel  very  deeply  for 
the  woes  of  others.  As  with  '  solemn  steps  and  slow'  they  joined  the 
melancholy  procession,  a  spectator  might  have  discerned  in  their  features, 
as  they  were  illumined  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  torches  borne  by  the 
attendants,  all  that  desperation  and  recklessness  which  the  feehngs  of  un- 
merited and  unredressed  injuries  always  occasions  ;  and  in  their  demean- 
our, the  servile  humility  which  oppression  constantly  generates.  They 
looked,  indeed,  like  outcasts,  and  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed  at  them 
as  they  passed. 

Poor  Racbael's  feelings,  hovrever,  were  the  most  acutely  excited.  She 
had  been  an  only  child ;  the  darling  of  her  parents,  who  had  carefully  in- 
structed her  in  all  the  traditionary  learning  of  their  people ;  and  never 
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hesitated  to  obtain  for  her  every  gratification  which  money  could  com- 
mand. She  was  born  in  Aleppo  ;  but  the  death  of  her  mother,  when 
only  eight  years  old,  rendering-  that  place  hateful  to  Simon,  he  left  it  for 
Eng-land,  where  he  had  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  Her  charac- 
ter was  early  formed  to  meet  sorrow,  and  to  bear  up  against  indignity  ; 
the  loss  of  her  parent  taught  her  the  first,  and  the  continued  oppressions 
to  which  she  saw  her  people  subject  inured  her  to  the  last.  Thus, 
though  reared  in  luxury  and  indulgence,  she  was  not  the  victim  of  pride 
or  of  caprice.  Of  the  '  first  order  of  fine  forms,'  with  a  brow  on  which 
ingenuous  modesty  seemed  to  sit  enthroned,  eyes  that  outshone  the  dia- 
mond, and  features  admirably  arranged,  and  but  slightly  marked  with  the 
distinctive  and  characteristic  expression  of  her  nation ;  she  was  neither 
vain  of  her  beauty,  nor  of  those  adventitious  ornaments  which  the  aftec- 
tion  of  her  father  had  lavished  upon  her,  and  in  which  he  loved  to  see  her 
arrayed.  Filial  affection  to  this  father  was  the  spring  of  all  her  actions  ; 
and  she  first  regarded  Aaron  with  partiality,  because  her  parent  pointed 
him  out  to  her  approval,  and  hinted  at  the  happiness  which  he  should  feel 
at  witnessing  an  union  between  the  image  of  his  departed  Anna  and  the 
son  of  his  respected  kinsman.  Their  intercourse  had,  however,  not  been 
very  frequent ;  but  that  regard  which  was  first  inspired  by  a  father's 
praises,  and  prompted  by  a  desire  to  meet  that  father's  wishes,  soon  began 
to  be  felt  for  him  who  was  the  object  of  both  ;  and  to  be  Aaron's  wife  had 
long  been  the  dearest  wish  of  Rachael.  She  had  looked  forward  to  the 
day  of  Richard's  coronation  with  joy  and  hope  ;  for  on  that  day  he  was 
to  be  in  London,  and,  on  the  next,  the  contract  for  their  marriage  was 
to  have  been  signed  :  we  have  seen  how  that  joy  was  clouded,  how 
that  hope  was  withered ;  still  one  dear  being  was  left,  for  whose  sake 
life  was  desirable,  and  in  whose  society  she  yet  looked  forward  to  en- 
joy many  hours  of  happiness ;  for,  though  she  mourned  her  father 
bitterly,  she  neither  forgot  what  was  due  to  others,  nor  what  she  owed 
to  herself. 

The  mourning  for  Simon  being  ended,  the  marriage  contract  was  duly 
signed  ;  and  immediate  preparations  were  then  made  for  the  journey  to 
York,  which  was  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment  then  than  it  now  is, 
when  you  may  throw  yourself  into  a  postchaise  or  the  mail,  if  you  can- 
not order  your  own  carriage  for  the  purpose,  and  calculate,  to  a  minute, 
the  time  at  which  you  will  arrive  at  the  end  of  your  journey.  Twenty- 
four  hours  will  now  suffice  to  go  over  the  distance  ;  then,  a  couple  of 
weeks  were  scarcely  sufficient.  The  roads  were  bad,  and,  besides  being 
infested  with  banditti,  the  other  casualties  of  the  journey  were  many  ; 
and  it  required  as  much  preparation,  and  as  correct  a  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  person  undertaking  it,  as  a  voyage  to  China  does  in  modern 
times.  The  attentive  assiduity  of  Aaron  saw  that  nothing  was  left  undone 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  mules  were  strong  and  active ;  and  the 
litters  commodious  and  easy.     Provisions  for  the  way  were  laid  in  with 
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abundant  profuseness ;  and  ever}'  precaution  taken  to  insure  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  Rachael  and  the  two  maids  who  attended  her.  Every  thing- 
being-  arrang^ed,  the  party,  attended  by  four  male  servants  well  armed, 
left  London  on  the  twelfth  morning-  after  that  eventful  day  which  had 
carried  misery  and  penury  into  many  dwelling-s  that  had  previously  been 
the  abodes  of  happiness,  plenty,  and  content.  The  journey  to  the 
northern  metropolis  was  unmarked  by  any  extraordinary  occurrence. 
They  arrived  at  York  in  safety ;  and  the  affectionate  attentions  of  the 
family  of  her  betrothed  so  effectually  soothed  the  melancholy  of  Rachael, 
that  her  distress  settled  into  a  tender  remembrance  of  her  parents ;  and, 
with  chastened  hope,  she  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  she  was  to  throw 
off  her  weeds  and  assume  the  new  and  important  character  of  a  wife. 
Still  a  despondency  hung  over  her  spirits,  for  which  she  could  not  account, 
and  to  the  wife  of  Nathan  she  would  often  say,  '  My  dear  Rebecca,  I  feel 
as  if  I  should  not  long-  survive  my  father;  his  spirit  seems  to  be  sitting- 
in  the  heavens,  and  beckoning-  me  to  leave  this  world  of  misery  and  woe, 
to  share  unclouded  joy  with  the  king-s  and  princes  of  our  people,  in  one, 
where  we  shall  no  longer  be  the  objects  of  scorn  and  oppression  ;  whence 
all  care  and  trouble  will  be  banished,  and  the  days  of  Paradise  restored.' 
In  vain  did  her  friends  strive  to  shake  off  this  superstitious  feeling ;  for 
it  would  still  return  and  cling  to  her  with  a  tenacity  that  seemed  to  defy 
all  the  efforts  either  of  reason  or  of  raillery  to  divert  it. 

Time  flew  swiftly  on,  and  brought  with  it  the  period  for  the  celebration 
of  the  nuptials,  which  was  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  month 
after  their  arrival  at  York ;  and  on  the  day  appointed  for  its  solemniza- 
tion, a  large  party  assembled  at  the  house  of  Nathan  to  witness  the  cele- 
bration of  the  ceremony,  with  all  the  splendour  the  rites  of  their  religion 
would  allow.  In  the  great  hali  a  superb  canopy  of  velvet  was  erected,  to 
which  Nathan  and  his  brother  conducted  Aaron,  whilst  Rachael  was  led 
thither  by  Rebecca  and  her  sister-in-law,  and  there  the  chief  Rabbi  of  the 
synagogue  pronounced  the  nuptial  blessing ;  and  Aaron  placed  the  ring 
on  the  finger  of  his  beloved,  saying,  *  Behold,  thou  art  wedded  to  me  with 
this  ring,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  of  Israel.'  The  contract  was 
then  read,  by  which  he  agreed  to  take  her  for  his  wife ;  and,  in  case  of  his 
death,  to  settle  upon  her  all  the  remaining  property  of  her  father,  together 
with  one-fifth  part  of  his  own.  The  Rabbi  again  blessed  them,  when 
they  pledged  each  other  in  the  consecrated  v/ine;  after  which  Aaron 
threw  the  glass  upon  the  ground,  and  trampled  upon  it,  in  emblematic 
representation  of  the  shortness  and  frailty  of  human  life  ! 

The  ceremony  over,  the  nuptial  feast  was  sumptuous  in  the  extreme, 
and  every  delicacy  that  the  age  afforded  was  upon  the  tables.     The  re 
joicings  lasted  several  days  ;  after  which,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  retir- 
ed to  the  house  prepared  for  them,  where   Rachael  was  to  assume  the 
duties*of  a  matron  and  a  wife. 

On   leaving    England,    upon    his    chivalrou-^   expedition,    tc   recover 
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Jerusalem  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  Richard  had  left  strict  orders 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Long-champ,  that  the  Jews  should  be  protected, 
and  that  any  outrag-es  committed  ag-ainst  them  should  be  rig-orously  pu- 
nished. Their  wealth  had,  however,  raised  them  many  enemies ;  they 
were  the  g-eneral  money-lenders  and  bankers  of  the  age,  and  their  usuri- 
ous practices  too  frequently  exposed  them  to  the  hatred  of  those  who 
were  compelled  to  be  under  oblig-ations  to  them.  It  was  also  assiduously 
reported,  in  the  country,  that  the  massacre  in  London,  which  took  place 
on  the  day  of  the  king-'s  coronation,  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
sovereign,  though  nothing  could  be  more  false  ;  and  this  report  served, 
therefore,  to  excite  similar  outrages  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  in  York,  however,  that  the  poor  Jews  were  most  inhumanly  and  bar- 
barously used,  and  suffered  the  most  cruel  treatment.  "Whilst  they  were 
flattering  themselves,  that,  under  the  sanction  of  the  king's  protection, 
they  should  now  enjoy  repose,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  and  the  neigh- 
bouring- towns  were  busily  engaged  in  fermenting  the  general  discontent 
against  them,  and  in  forming  plans  for  their  destruction.  The  first  indi- 
cation of  this  new  persecution  burst  on  the  astonished  Jews  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  awoke  them  to  a  painful  sense  of  their  insecurity ;  for  the  very 
evening  after  Aaron  and  Rachael  had  taken  possession  of  their  new  abode, 
the  house  of  the  widow  of  Radenus,  a  rich  Jew,  was  attacked  and  plunder- 
ed, and  herself  and  children  murdered.  Such  a  savage  and  inhuman  act 
naturally  spread  consternation  amongst  all  this  unhappy  people  ;  and 
having  received  some  certain  information  that  it  was  the  design  of  their 
enemies  to  destroy  them  root  and  branch,  they  applied  for  protection  to 
the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  requested  permission  to  remove,  with  their 
families  and  property,  into  that  fortress.  Nathan  and  Aaron  were  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  this  boon  of  the  governor,  who,  after  some  hesitation, 
acceded  to  their  request ;  and  the  removal  was  instantly  effected  with 
every  possible  expedition.  Rachael  beheld  all  these  transactions  with  a 
fixed  melancholy :  the  idea  that  she  should  soon  rejoin  her  father  was 
more  deeply  than  ever  impressed  upon  her  mind  ;  and  she  therefore  re- 
garded with  apathy  every  attempt  to  ward  off  a  blow,  which,  she  felt 
assured,  was  inevitable. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  when  shut  up  in  York  Castle  soon  became 
hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Persuaded  by  their  enemies  that  they  intend- 
ed to  hold  it  for  themselves  against  the  king,  Ralph  de  Glanvile,  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  raised  the  jyosse  comitatus,  and  gave  directions  for 
a  regular  siege.  The  castle  was,  therefore,  soon  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  armed  men ;  and  whilst  others  attacked  the  deserted  houses  of  the 
Israelites,  and  pillaged  and  burned  what  property  they  had  been  unable 
to  remove,  all  those  who  had  not  sought  refuge  in  the  fortress  were 
mercilessly  butchered.  Thus  cut  off  from  all  communication,  surrounded 
by  inveterate  foes,  and  with  only  a  few  days*  provision  left  within  the 
walls  destruction  appeared  certain.     The  horrors  of  their  situation  filled 
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them  with  despair,  and  the  walls  re-echoed  with  the  lamentations  of  their 
wretched  inmates. 

'  Oh  !  my  Rachael/  said  Aaron  to  his  young-  bride,  as  he  g-azed  upon 
her  paUid  cheek, — '  Oh  !  that  we  had  left  this  hated  country,  when, 
blessed  with  liberty,  we  could  have  sought  an  asylum,  where,  at  least,  our 
lives  would  have  been  respected.  Were  it  not  for  thee,  my  dearest,  1 
could  have  met  death  without  a  fear  :  but  the  thoug-ht  of  thy  suftering-s 
makes  me  indeed  a  coward.' 

'Think  not  of  me,'  replied  Rachael,  '  I  am  prepared;  have  I  not  even 
said  that  I  should  soon  be  summoned,  and  that  my  days  of  sojourn  here 
would  be  few  ?  My  beloved  father  !  I  shall  soon  rejoin  thee  ;  and, — Oh  ! 
pardon,  Aaron,  the  selfish  thought, — it  is  my  heart's  dearest  consolation 
that  I  shall  not  leave  thee  behind  me.' 

'  No,'  replied  her  husband,  '  tog-ether  we  will  live  or  die  :  live,  if  we 
may,  with  honour,  or  meet  death  with  fortitude  !  and  thus  appeal  from 
the  vengeance  of  our  enemies  to  the  bar  of  Heaven.' 

The  next  day  the  prospects  of  the  Jews  g-rew  still  more  dark.  A  can- 
nonade was  constantly  kept  up  on  the  castle,  which  they  had  no  means 
of  returning" ;  and,  as  they  had  not  provisions  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
long-er,  certain  death  awaited  them.  In  this  dilemma  some  one  proposed 
a  surrender,  and  suggested  that  they  should  trust  to  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies. 

'  No,'  said  the  venerable  Nathan,  '  we  have  nothing-  to  hope  for  but  a 
cruel  death  from  them.  If  we  must  die,  let  us  show  these  Christians 
that  we  can  meet  our  fate  with  firmness,  and  still  defy  them.  What  Jew 
is  there  who  will  not  willingly  perish  for  his  religion  and  his  laws  ?  Let 
us  first  destroy  that  property  which  has  prompted  this  inveterate  rag-e  ; 
and  then,  by  our  own  hands,  meet  the  fate  which  there  is  no  means  of 
escaping-.' 

A  burst  of  applause  announced  the  assent  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
hearers  to  this  proposition  :  there  were  some,  however,  who  disapproved, 
and  declared  their  determination  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  armed  force 
without,  rather  than  lay  violent  hands  upon  themselves.  These  separated 
from  the  stern  spirits  who  were  resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  Nathan, 
whilst  the  latter  proceeded  to  inform  their  wives  and  children  of  the  reso- 
lution they  had  adopted. 

*  Wilt  thou  die  with  me,  my  beloved  ?'  said  Aaron  to  Rachael,  when 
he  communicated  to  her  the  proposal  of  Nathan,  and  his  intention  to 
adhere  to  it,  if  she  did  not  oppose  his  resolve.  *  Wilt  thou  quit  this  world 
of  trouble,  where  we  have  encountered  nothing-  but  persecution  and  op- 
pression ;  and  with  me  seek  the  mansions  of  the  blest,  where  we  shall  taste 
undreamed-of  joys,  and  baffle  for  ever  the  malice  of  our  enemies  ?' 

•  Will  I  not  ?'  replied  Rachael ;  her  eyes  sparkling-  with  unwonted 
lustre  :  then,  suddenly  relapsing-  into  a  thoughtful  mood,  she  rejoined. 
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'  and  yet  "lis  fearful  to  perish  by  one*s  own  hand.     Thinkest  thou,  Aaron, 
God  will  pardon  us  ?* 

*  It  has  never  been  the  custom  of  our  nation/  replied  Aaron,  *  to  suffer 
themselves  to  fall  into  the  power  of  their  enemies.  Better  to  perish  by 
our  own,  than  to  die  a  death  of  torture  by  the  hands  of  Christians.  Per- 
haps, too, * 

*  Say  no  more  !  say  no  more,  Aaron  !  I  am  resolved  :  we  will  die 
together !' 

'  Or  live  tog-ether,  Rachael,  for  I  will  not  die  without  you  ;  nor  let  mo 
persuade  you  ag-ainst  your  better  reason.  If  conscience  whispers  that  it  is 
a  sin  to  rush  into  the  presence  of  your  God,  uncalled-for,  and  by  your 
own  act,  let  us  meet  our  fate  from  the  hands  of  the  Christi-ans.  We  can 
but  die  :  and  it  is  possible  they  may  yet  relent,  and  save  us  ?' 

This  thoug-ht,  as  he  g-azed  on  his  young*  and  beautiful  wife,  determined 
him  to  recall  his  assent  to  the  proposition  of  Nathan  ;  and  he  was  now  as 
earnest  for  her  to  consent  to  live,  as  he  was  before  in  urg-ing-  her  to  die. 
In  vain,  however,  were  his  arg-uments.  Whilst  he  and  Rachael  were  thus 
employed  in  the  little  turret-chamber  to  which  they  had  retired,  Nathan 
and  the  rest  had  collected  all  their  property  into  the  spacious  court  of  the 
buildmg-,  and  set  it  on  fire  :  they  had  then  applied  lig-hted  brands  to  each 
of  the  towers  of  the  castle  ;  in  one  of  which  was  situated  the  chamber 
where  Aaron  and  Rachael  were  retired ;  and  the  first  knowledg-e  they  had 
of  thtir  situation  was  from  the  crackling-  of  the  flames  around  them.  They 
rushed  to  the  window ;  but  it  was  too  thickly  barred  with  iron  to  permit 
their  escaping-  that  way  ;  yet  they  could  see  into  the  court  below,  and  the 
sig-ht  filled  them  with  horror  ;  for  the  Jews  were  themselves  putting-  their 
wives  and  children  to  the  sword.  They  turned  from  the  window  sick  at 
heart. 

'  We  cannot  escape,'  at  leng-th  said  Rachael,  as  they  sat  entwined  in 
each  other's  arms  ;  *  we  cannot  escape,  but  the  Almighty  has  opened  for 
us  a  way  to  Heaven,  without  staining-  our  hands  in  each  other's  blood  :  we 
will  meet  our  fate  here  !* 

Escape  was,  indeed,  impossible.  The  long-vaulted  passage  which  led 
to  the  turret,  and  the  stairs  that  descended  to  the  court  below,  were  all  a 
mass  of  flame :  the  heat  of  the  room  was  already  excessive ;  the  two 
sufferers  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  suff'ocation  in  their  parched  throats 
and  swollen  veins. 

*  Even  to  die  thus  is  bliss,'  said  Aaron,  as  he  imprinted  a  last  kiss  on 
the  cheek  of  his  beloved. 

'  We  shall  meet  in  Heaven  !'  replied  Rachael ;  and  they  were  the  last 
words  she  uttered. 

Their  bodies  were  found  some  days  after,  still  entwined  in  each  other's 
arms,  slightly  scorched,  but  with  features  unchanged.  A  touch  of 
humanity  actuated  the  minds  of  those  who  discovered  them  :  they  were 
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committed  to  one  grave,  and  thus  united  even  in  death.  But  their  poor 
countrymen  !  many  fell  by  each  other's  hands,  as  we  have  already  related  : 
others  opened  the  g-ates  to  the  force  without,  and  beg-g-ed  for  quarter, 
promising-  to  become  Christians,  and  be  baptized.  As  well  might  they 
have  asked  the  hung-ry  tig-er  to  have  mercy,  as  have  appealed  to  the 
heartless  being's  who  now  rushed  into  the  castle,  and,  enrag-ed  at  seeing* 
the  destruction  of  that  property  which  they  had  expected  to  obtain,  slew 
every  individual  w^ho  came  within  their  reach ;  when,  having-  satiated 
their  thirst  for  veng-eance,  they  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  where  the 
bonds  and  securities  which  many  of  them  had  g-iven  for  moneys  advanced 
by  the  Jews  were  deposited :  these  they  seized  upon,  and  carried  off  in 
triumph  ;  thus  exonerating  their  estates  from  heavy  charges,  but  bringing 
great  and  irreparable  scandal  on  their  name  and  nation.  Though  the 
city  was  afterwards  severely  mulcted  for  these  outrages,  and  one  or  two 
individuals  heavily  fined,  yet,  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  one  wasr  executed 
for  being  concerned  in  a  massacre  in  which  nearly  fifteen  hundred  Jews 
were  savagely  slaughtered. 

Such,  gentle  reader,  was  the  fatal  end  of  Aaron  and  Rachael.  Let  us 
thank  God  that  we  live  in  times  when  no  such  outrages  can  be  perpetrated ; 
and  under  laws  which  equally  secure  both  Christian  and  Jew  from  op- 
pression and  injustice. 


THE  VENETIAN  ARTIST. 

It  was  a  rich,  warm,  splendid  Italian  evening,  when  the  young  artist 
Leonzio  Giordano  left  his  palettes  and  pencils,  after  a  whole  day  spent  in 
the  service  of  his  art,  and  threw  open  the  window  of  his  atelier,  to 
luxuriate  in  the  fresh  breeze.  As  it  played  over  his  heated  temples, 
and  lifted  the  curls  of  his  hair,  what  beautiful  imaginings  did  it  not 
bring  to  the  young  painter's  heart !  As  he  looked  out  over  the  calm 
Adriatic,  mingled  with  the  sunset  sky,  in  one  broad  rich  crimson  tint,  and 
its  thousand  sails,  and  gondolas  floating  about,  and  listened  to  the  distant 
fitful  sound  of  the  gondoliers'  wild  songs,  accompanied  with  the  plashing 
of  their  oars  at  intervals,  and  then  turned  to  survey  the  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  towering  cupolas  of  Venice, — he  felt  that  he  was  happy,  he  felt 
that  he  lived.  There  were  indeed  fev/  in  Venice's  most  lordly  pala^^es  who 
had  a  happier  life  than  the  poor  artist  Leonzio  Giordano. 

It  has  been  said,  that  he  approaches  the  nearest  to  perfect  happi- 
ness who  has  the  fewest  desires  to  gratify.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
Leonzio  ;  his  was  not  that  dull  grovelling- happiness,  whose  pleasure  con- 
sists only  in  the  absence  of  pain.  His  ambition  and  his  desires  were  few  ; 
but  they  absorbed  and  engrossed  his  whole  being,  and  things  that  to  others 
would  have  appeared  of  little«,or  no  importance  were  to  him  sources  of 
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the  most  exquisite  pain  or  pleasure.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  art,  and  hitherto  that  pursuit  had  broug-ht  him  nothing*  but  success 
and  pleasure.  He  lived  a  life  of  constant  hope,  and  hope  seldom  disap- 
pointed ;  for  with  that  noble  timidity  which  so  often  accompanies  genius, 
his  hopes  never  went  so  far  as  the  reality — his  anticipations  never 
equalled  the  success  he  obtained.  Besides  this,  the  means  themselves, 
and  not  the  end,  were  a  source  of  happiness  to  him  ;  he  loved  the  art  for 
its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  applause  of  men.  The  intensity  of  his 
g-enius  was,  as  it  were,  a  companion  to  him,  another  soul  in  itself :  he 
looked  not  upon  its  vivid  perceptions,  and  the  delight  they  afforded  him, 
with  pride  and  vanity  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  a  g-ift,  a  thing  distinct  from 
himself.  He  wanted  not  a  beautiful  prospect,  or  a  fine  face,  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  form  :  in  his  own  study  he  had  collected  what 
were  to  him  an  inexhaustible  field  of  delightful  contemplation.  There 
was  '  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world.'  The  Laacoon, — the  dying 
Gladiator, — the  Apollo, — the  Vesta, — an  assemblage,  in  short,  of  most  of 
the  cltef-d'oeuvrts  of  sculpture  and  painting-,  in  copies  that  emulated  the 
originals  in  correctness.  With  these  he  lived  and  communed,  and  taste, 
that  sixth  sense  of  refinement,  taught  him  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them. 
Yet  even  had  these  been  wanting,  the  eye  of  the  enthusiastic  artist  could 
find  elsewhere  enough  to  delight  it.  He  sought  everywhere  for  the 
poetry  of  form,  and  could  look  sometimes  with  a  delight  scarcely  com- 
prehensible to  any  but  an  artist,  on  the  peculiar  folds  in  the  drapery  of 
the  crimson  curtain  that  shadowed  his  window  as  the  light  fell  on  it,  in 
a  picturesque  manner. 

With  so  many  more  sources  of  enjoyment  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
with  one  absorbing  and  beloved  pursuit, — a  pursuit  in  which  all  the 
powers,  genius,  wishes,  and  happiness  of  his  mind  were  concentrated,  and 
that  pursuit  crowned  with  success, — who  could  be  happier  than  the  young 
Leonzio  ?  so  he  thought  and  so  he  dreamed  in  his  overflowing-  heart,  as 
he  leaned  over  his  casement  to  catch  that  evening  the  Adriatic  breeze. 
He  was  interrupted  from  his  flood  of  reveries  by  the  opening  of  the  door, 
and  a  footstep  advancing  through  his  gallery.  He  thought  it  was  his  ser- 
vant Giannetto,  and  without  withdrawing  his  head  from  the  window, 
desired  him  to  go,  in  a  tone  of  impatience  different  from  his  usual  kind- 
ness. He  felt  an  indescribable  chill  come  over  his  heart  and  imagination, 
to  be  thus  rudely  aroused  from  one  of  his  loveliest  dreams.  It  was  like  the 
presentiment  of  evil,  of  such  an  interruption  to  the  happy  tranquillity  of 
his  life.  The  steps  still  advanced,  and  he  turned  round  at  length  ;  it  was 
not  Giannetto  but  a  stranger  who  stood  before  him,  and  broke  the  silence 
at  last  by  saying:  '  I  presume  I  am  speaking  to  Messer  Leonzio  Gior- 
dano, with  whose  works  every  one  is  better  acquainted  than  with  himself. 
Pardon  this  intrusion,  but  I  knocked  several  times  at  the  door  of  your 
gallery,  and  at  last  ventured  to  come  in.' 

Leonzio  bowed  sliffhtlv,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  a  farther  explanation. 
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The  strang-er  was  enveloped  in  an  ample  cloak,  and  thoug-h  his  fig-ure  was 
concealed,  what  co-aid  be  seen  of  his  features  by  the  dim  lig-ht  of  evening- 
showed  him  to  be  young-,  handsome,  and  disting-uished.  He  walked 
several  times  before  'the  picturas  in  the  g-allery,  as  if  he  were  examining- 
them,  thoug-h  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  the  colours. 

'  I  wish,'  said  he  at  length  to  the  artist,  *  to  possess  some  works  of  your's ; 
one  that  you  consider  your  chef-d'ceuvre.' 

'  You  do  me  honour,  sig-nor  ;  it  is  not  I  that  can  judge  ;  you  should 
choose  one  yourself  in  a  more  favourable  light ;  but  1  have  few  works 
that  are  finished.' 

'  Never  mind,'  said  the  strang-er,  *  send  it  me  or  finish  it  when  you 
will ;  I  shall  depend  upon  your  choice,  and  allow  me  to  g-ive  you  this 
payment  in  advance  :'  and  in  thus  saying-  he  presented  a  purse  full  of 
sequins  to  the  astonished  artist,  who  putting-  it  back  hastily,  replied: 

'  It  is  im.possible,  signor,  to  judge  of  the  merit  or  the  price  of  a  work 
until  it  is  completed.  I  cannot  accept  of  this  kind  of  payment ;  return 
here  to-morrow  in  the  daylight,  and  then,  if  there  be  any  one  of  my  works 
worthy  your  notice,  you  can  choose.' 

The  stranger  smiled  haughtily,  and  regarded  Leonzio  with  a  penetrating 
and  sarcastic  glance.  '  This  is  not  the  way  of  the  world,  Messer 
Leonzio,'  said  he  ;  *  but  you  will  learn  to  know  it  better.  1  shall  not  be 
here  to-morrow  ;  and  now  hear  what  I  would  have  done,  and  tell  me, 
without  torturing  me  with  suspense,  tell  me  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  your 
heart  to  compass  it.  There  is  something  in  your  countenance,  (even  in 
this  dim  twilight  I  can  see  it,)  that  tells  me  you  will  not  abuse  the  confi- 
dence I  am  going  to  repose  in  you,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me.' 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  continued  with  an  affected  carelessness. 

'  You  excel  in  portraits,  I  think ;  how  I  wish  you  had  arrived  at  the 
art  of  painting  from  description  !  but  that  is  impossible  ;  the  nearest  to  it 
is  from  memory.  Do  you  think  you  could  paint  a  portrait,  an  exact  re- 
semblance, without  a  regular  sitting,  only  from  seeing  the  person  once 
and  by  stealth.' 

The  romance  of  Leonzio's  disposition  caught  fire  at  the  singularity  of 
this  proposal. 

'  It  would  depend/  said  he,  '  greatly  on  the  person ;  and  the  opportu- 
nities I  might  have  for  observation.  I  have  never  made  the  experiment, 
but  if  the  features  were  sufficiently  striking  to  fix  themselves  in  my 
memory,  1  think  I  could  undertake  it.' 

•  My  dear  Messer  Leonzio,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  '  you  will  make  me 
the  happiest  of  men  ;  I  hardly  dared  to  beheve  the  thing  possible  ;  but 
you  must  see  her  for  a  moment,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  your  ever  forgetting 
her.  The  lady  whose  portrait  I  would  have  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
hand  of  a  painter  has  ever  pourtrayed,  or  the  mind  of  a  poet  ever  imagin- 
ed.    Graceful  and  enchanting  as  a  nymph,  she  is  severe  and  modest  as  a 
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vestal.  Her  eyes — no,  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  those  eyes  and  expect 
to  paint  them  on  an  inanimate  canvass.* 

'  But  how,  sig-nor,'  said  the  artist,  '  how  and  when  am  I  to  see  this 
peerless  beauty  ?' 

'  That  is  the  misfortune/  returned  the  strang-er.  '  I  can  devise  no 
means  for  you  to  see  her;  she  goes  very  seldom  from  home,  and  has  an 
uncle  more  vigilant  and  jealous  over  her  than  Cerberus  himself.  I  can 
scarcely  myself  g-et  a  sig-ht  of  her,  and  much  less  introduce  another.  We 
must  think  of  it ;  in  the  mean  time  you  have  conferred  an  inexpressible 
obligation  on  me  by  undertaking-  what  I  require ;  1  hope  we  shall  be 
friends  and  see  more  of  each  other ;  my  name  I  cannot  now  disclose  to 
you,  only  remember,  I  may  be  a  powerful  friend  and  a  most  dang-erous 
enemy.' 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment,  leaving  Leonzio  with  his  mind 
strangely  troubled  and  perplexed  at  the  singularity  of  the  adventure.  He 
heard  no  more  of  his  mysterious  visitor  for  several  days,  and  had  almost 
forgotten  the  circumstance,  when  looking  over  a  small  table  he  had  not 
touched  since  the  evening  of  the  visit,  he  saw  something  glitter,  which  on 
examining  proved  to  be  a  diamond  ring  of  great  magnificence.  He 
thonght  it  must  have  been  dropped  accidentally  by  the  stranger,  but  there 
was  not  the  least  clue  by  which  to  discover,  or  return  it  to  the  owner ; 
he  did  not  even  know  any  name  by  which  to  inquire  for  him.  As  he  was 
that  day  employed  at  his  easel,  the  mysterious  visitant  again  stole  into  his 
gallery,  and  came  up  to  him  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  confers  a  favour 
by  being  familiar. 

•  Well,  Messer  Leonzio,'  said  he,  '  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  come  not  with 
better  success  than  when  1  was  here  before.  So  far  from  being  able  to 
give  you  any  farther  account  of  the  lady,  I  have  lost  her  entirely.  Y  ^, 
said  he,  clenching  his  hands  and  speaking  inwardly,  *  she  is  gone  from  me 
now  ;  but  if  the  world  holds  her,  I  shall  find  her — she  shall  be  mine,  her 
portrait  and  herself.* 

*  How  !'  said  the  artist,  '  is  the  lady  gone,  say  you,  and  is  there  no 
trace  of  her  flight  ?' 

'  No  more  than  there  is  of  the  arrow  that  cuts  the  air,  or  the  gondola 
that  skims  the  water.  But  I  shall  find  her,  I  shall  not  sleep  till  I  find 
her.' 

Leonzio  restored  the  ring  to  its  owner,  but  he  forced  it  back  on  the 
artist  with  the  air  of  one  not  accustomed  to  be  denied. 

•  What,*  said  he,  '  you  refuse  this  slight  token  of  my  friendship  !  you 
know  not  whom  it  is  you  thus  risk  to  offend,  or  of  what  use  my  protection 
may  be  to  you  hereafter.  But  go  on  with  your  work,  and  permit  me  to 
remain  by  you,  and  to  examine  some  of  your  performances.* 

*  No,'  said  Leonzio,  *  I  cannot  rest  thus  in  ignorance  ;  take  back  your 
ring,  I  entreat  you,  noble  stranger ;  I  would  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of 
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my  power,  but  not  for  any  other  reward  than  your  friendship.  If  I  must 
have  a  remembrance,  ^ive  me  that  Uttle  sig-net  ring-  on  your  fing-er,  and 
take  back  this/ 

*  Then  let  it  be  so,  if  you  will,'  said  the  strang-er,  putting*  it  on  his  fin- 
g-er ;  '  but  do  not  use  it  as  a  sig-net ;  it  mig-ht  occasion  mistakes.  But  let 
me  talk  of  the  portrait.  If  I  find  the  lady  of  my  love,  there  will  still  exist 
the  same  difficulty  for  a  sitting- ;  you  must  steal  her  portrait;  and  even 
were  there  not  that  difficulty,'  he  added,  looking-  at  the  young- painter  with 
a  scrutiny  that  made  him  blush,  '  I  would  rather  you  should  look  on  her 
without  being-  seen  yourself.' 

And  Leonzio  Giordano  was  a  youth  who  might  well  have  awakened 
jealousy  in  the  bosom  of  a  lover,  with  less  cause  of  distrust  than  the  one 
before  him.  His  countenance  was  one  of  sing-ular  beauty,  and  his  form, 
thoug-h  rather  too  thin  and  tall  for  perfect  symmetry,  was  moulded  with  the 
g-race  of  an  Apollo.  His  forehead  hig-h,  clear,  and  thoug-htful,  was 
shaded  by  a  profusion  of  dark  curls  ;  his  eye  dark,  brig-ht,  and  beaming-, 
seemed  the  very  home  of  g-enius  and  feeling- ;  and  if  there  was  too  much 
of  pride  in  the  curl  of  his  lip,  it  vanished  all  before  the  peculiar  sweet- 
ness of  his  smile.  There  was  a  fascination  too  in  his  manner  that  was 
irresistibly  attractive :  he  spoke  little,  for  the  solitariness  of  his  life  and 
occupation  had  g-iven  him  a  habit  of  abstraction  and  reverie  ;  but  when 
any  thing-  interested  him,  the  natural  eloquence  of  his  genius  broke  forth 
from  his  lips  like  inspiration. 

The  mysterious  strang-er  seemed  to  feel  forcibly  the  charm  of  his  pre- 
sence. He  often  and  often  came  to  the  atelier  of  young-  Leonzio,  and 
their  intimacy  and  the  pleasure  they  took  in  each  other's  society  increased 
with  every  visit.  The  stranger  spoke  as  one  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  listened  to  and  applauded  ;  but  as  if  convinced  by  the  pure  force  of 
nature,  he  listened  with  admiration  and  delight  to  the  young  artist's 
original  turns  of  thought  and  natural  eloquence.  His  own  constant 
theme  was  the  praise  of  his  lady  '  Mia  donna,'  for  never  in  a  moment  of 
forgetfulness  did  he  disclose  her  name  or  his  own,  or  could  Leonzio  ever 
discover  whether  the  passion  he  expressed  for  her  was  returned.  The 
cavaliere,  for  it  was  only  thus  Leonzio  distinguished  him,  expressed  the 
warmest  friendship  for  the  young  artist.  He  purchased,  or,  as  he  said,  caused 
to  be  purchased  among  his  friends,  as  many  of  his  paintings  as  he  could 
finish,  and  his  fortunes  prospered  rapidly  under  so  powerful  a  patronage. 

Beautiful  Rome !  Eternal  city  !  the  tomb  of  ancient  beauty,  yet  beau- 
tiful in  the  splendour  of  thy  decay  !  who  can  wander  through  thy  deserted 
temples  and  ruined  palaces,  nor  feel  his  mind  elevated  with  thoughts  of 
the  magnificent  works  of  men,  and  at  the  same  time  depressed  by  their 
instability  !  Yet  even  their  duration  is  an  eternity  compared  to  the  Hves 
of  those  who  reared  them,  or  whose  minds  first  conceived  their  beauty ; 
and  that  duration  will  be  infinitely  less,  oh  how  infinitely  less  !  than  those 
short  lives,  compared  with  the  real  eternity.     Many  reflections  such  as 
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these  came  crowding*  on  the  mind  of  the  young-  Leonzio  Giordano,  as  he 
found  himself  within  the  g-ates  of  Rome.  He  had  occupied  himself  in 
studying-  from  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  a  feeling  of  depression 
at  his  own  littleness  in  comparison  to  them,  for  a  while  damped  his  ar- 
dour.  He  had  more  satisfaction  in  studying-  from  living-  models,  where 
he  seemed  to  create  the  picture,  than  from  works,  whose  excellence  con- 
sisted in  their  conception.  To  copy  from  Nature  is  invention,  because  it 
is  impossible  ever  to  imitate  her  entirely,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
her,  the  more  elevated  we  are  :  to  copy  even  from  the  noblest  works  of 
man  is  still  humiliating-.  Leonzio  was  painting-  a  portrait  of  a  certain 
Sig-nor  Deg-li  Orsini,  an  old  g-entleman,  whose  chief  characteristic  expres- 
sion was  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  had  an  air  of 
faded  nobility  and  a  certain  sternness  of  eye  and  lip  that  were  valuable,  in 
point  of  character,  to  an  artist.  One  morning-  Leonzio  went  rather 
earlier  than  usual  to  the  house  of  the  old  count,  which  was  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Rome.  On  entering  the  apartment,  he  found,  not  Orsini, 
but  a  lady  who  appeared  to  be  attentively  examining  the  picture  as  he  had 
left  it.  Her  back  was  towards  him,  and  he  had  walked  close  up  to  her 
without  her  perceiving  him.  At  length  she  turned  round,  and  a  face  and 
form  of  such  surpassing  lovehness  met  his  view,  that  he  thought  then,  for 
the  first  time,  he  knew  what  beauty  was.  She  blushed,  and  looked  con- 
fused, and  seemed  scarcely  to  know  whether  to  retreat  or  to  remain — it 
was  only  for  a  moment,  for,  with  the  ease  and  perfect  freedom  from 
affectation  so  natural  to  the  women  of  Italy,  she  recovered  herself,  and 
after  some  words  of  praise  and  admiration  on  the  work  before  her,  she 
added,  '  I  shall  begin  to  think  my  uncle  handsome,  he  is  so  like  this,  and 
this  is  so  fine  a  picture.' 

The  young'  artist  had  never  been  so  confused  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
praises.  The  uncle,  however,  was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance, 
and  with  a  frown  of  most  portentous  import  signed  to  the  young  lady  to 
quit  the  room.  She  retired,  and  the  frown  had  not  left  the  features  of  the 
old  man  when  he  placed  himself  for  the  portrait.  The  artist  too  was 
thoughtful  and  absent,  and  had  this  day  no  light  converse  to  call  forth  a 
smile.     At  last  he  threw  down  his  pencil  and  said, 

'  I  wish,  signer,  you  would  smile.' 

'  That  is  not  in  my  power,'  returned  the  old  man  ;  '  I  have  little  to  make 
me  smile,  and  many  things  I  could  weep  at.  Cannot  you  talk  and  amuse 
me  ?' 

This  was  as  ineffectual  a  request  as  the  desiring  the  count  to  smile. 

'  If  you  had  any  friend,  signer,  whose  company  would  entertain  you,  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  your  portrait.' 

Degli  Orsini  thought  awhile  and  then  said, 

'  You  saw  that  young  lady  who  was  in  the  room  when  you  came  ?' 

*  I  did  see  her.' 

*  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  since  it  is  done  there  can  be  no  recalling  the 
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sig-ht  of  the  eyes.  Listen  to  me,  young-  man ;  it  is  of  the  utmost,  the 
most  vital  importance  that  you  never  mention  to  hving-  souls  that  you  have 
seen  such  a  person,  or  where.  If  you  promise  me  this,  and  I  depend  on 
your  secrecy,  it  is  of  httle  consequence  that  you  have  chanced  to  see  her. 
There  can  be  no  dang-er  if  you  are  discreet.' 

Alas !  the  real  dang-er,  which  was  to  the  young*  painter's  heart,  was 
what  the  old  g-entleman  least  thoug-ht  of.  From  that  time,  how^ever,  the 
beautiful  Chiara  Del  CastelK  was  constantly  in  the  room  durino-  her 
uncle's  sitting's  ;  she  talked  to  him,  she  laug-hed,  she  sang-,  she  related 
stories — the  painter  had  no  long-er  to  complain  of  w^ant  of  amusement  or 
animation  in  the  subject,  thoug-h  it  must  be  confessed  the  picture  was  far 
from  advancing-  more  rapidly ;  on  the  contrary,  like  Penelope's  robe,  the 
artist  seemed  one  day  to  undo  what  he  had  finished  on  the  former.  He 
could  not  please  himself,  and  there  w^as  always  something-  to  be  retouched 
at  another  sitting-,  and  Donna  Chiara  had  always  some  fault  to  find, 
something-  that  required  altering-.  Never  had  Leonzio  been  so  long  about 
any  of  his  works,  he  whose  rapidity  of  execution  was  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  his  g-enius,  and,  what  is  more  strang-e,  never  had  he  had 
so  little  wish  to  finish  a  picture. 

It  v/as  for  Donna  Chiara  this  picture  was  destined,  as  a  present,  when 
(as  he  g-athered  from  the  discourse  of  the  uncle  and  niece)  she  left  the 
world  for  the  seclusion  of  a  convent.  The  hours  Leonzio  passed  in  the 
society  of  Count  Deg-li  Orsini  and  his  beautiful  niece,  were  delig-htful 
indeed  !  They  ever  discoursed  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  each  subject 
reflected  the  talent,  grace,  and  information  of  the  fascinating-  Chiara. 
At  last,  however,  the  picture  must  be  finished  :  Leonzio  had  no  long-er  an 
excuse  for  his  visits.  There  was  one  more  chance  for  him,  and  that  he 
resolved  to  try ;  and  in  making-  a  request  which,  from  any  other  would 
have  been  more  to  confer  a  favour  than  receive  one,  the  young-  artist 
seemed  as  if  he  were  g-oing-  to  receive  a  sentence  of  life  or  death.  His 
request  was,  that,  in  return  for  the  delig-htful  hours  he  had  spent  in  their 
society,  Donna  Chiara  would  allow  him  to  take  her  portrait,  that  she 
raig-ht  present  it  to  her  uncle  in  return  for  his.  Chiara  blushed  and  look^ 
ed  towards  her  uncle.  '  Should  you  not  like  to  have  my  resemblance 
when  I  shall  be  away  from  the  world  in  my  silent  cell  at  the  convent,  dear 
uncle  ?  When  you  see  me  with  my  hair  short,  and  in  the  coarse  dress  of 
a  nun,  and  my  skin  yellow  and  faded  with  confinement  and  fasting-,  will 
you  not  like  to  have  a  memento  of  what  Chiara  once  was  ?' 

*  Alas  !  Chiara  mia,  I  must  hide  it  from  all  eyes  as  carefully  as  I  do  the 
orig-inal ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  and  Messer  Leonzio  will  undertake  the  task, 
it  will  be  a  g-ift  of  inestimable  value  to  me.' 

The  vivacity  of  young-  Leonzio's  thanks  might  have  awakened  the 
count's  suspicions,  had  he  been  of  a  suspecting-  nature,  but  this  was  not 
his  failing- ;  and  though  he  was  always  in  the  apartment  while  Donna 
Chiara  sat  for  her  portrait,  the  fire  that  glanced  in  the  young  painter's 
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eye  as  he  g-azed  on  liis  beautiful  model,  and  the  conscious  blush  of  the 
maiden  as  she  met  that  ardent  gaze,  he  attributed  to  natural  modesty  in 
the  one,  and  enthusiasm  for  his  art  in  the  other.  He  saw  not  that  the 
lady  had  turned  from  his  gaze  sometimes  in  a  difterent  attitude  from  that 
of  his  picture  ;  he  saw  not  how  often  the  artist  had  thrown  down  his  pen- 
cils, and  how  useless  they  were  in  his  trembling  fingers,  and  how  he 
gazed  on  her  without  thinking  of  his  canvass  ;  he  heard  not  the  low  deep 
sio-h  that  burst  from  his  bosom  as  he  resumed  them  ;  he  heard  not  the 
still  fainter  echo  of  that  sigh  that  escaped  sometimes  from  Donna  Chiara. 
All  this  time,  if  the  portrait  advanced  still  more  slowly  than  the  former 
one,  it  was  multiplied  a  thousand  times  by  the  artist,  and  with  more  suc- 
cess, from  memory.  Every  imagination  of  Leonzio  was  become  a  repe- 
tition of  Chiara's  features.  Now  he  pourtrayed  her  with  her  beautiful 
dark  ringlets  smoothed  on  her  forehead,  and  her  eyes  of  light  cast  down 
like  a  meek  Madonna.  Now  they  sparkled  and  beamed  and  glowed  on 
the  living  canvass  as  a  Venus  or  an  Armida.  But  the  one  in  which  he  had 
caught  the  most  perfect  resemblance  was  as  a  nymph  of  Diana  :  there 
was  an  exultation  of  youth,  beauty,  and  purity,  and  a  glow  of  life  about 
this  picture,  which  cast  an  undefinable  charm  around  it ;  the  artist  had 
introduced  a  figure  in  the  background  of  a  satyr,  to  whose  features  he  had 
involuntarily  given  a  resemblance  of  his  mysterious  visitor  and  friend  the 
Venetian  Cavalier. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  Leonzio  had  been  happy  in  his  pursuits  before,  he 
felt  at  that  moment  he  had  never  lived  till  now.     All  which  he  had  before 
made  the  end  of  his  efforts  and  his  ambition,  seemed  now  scarce  worth 
the  wishing  for.     His  genius,  his  hopes,  his  wishes,  his   happiness,  all 
were  absorbed  in  one  object.     Who  does  not  know  that  words  are  but  the 
least  required  in  Love's  communion  ? — who  does  not  know  how   much 
may  be  asked  and  given,  and  said,  and  promised,  before  the  lips  have 
uttered  one  word  or  vow  ?     So  it  was  with  Leonzio  and  Chiara  :   always 
in  the  presence  of  the  count,  they  conversed  with  freedom  and  open- 
heartedness  on  all  subjects,  and  thus  learned  to  be  intimate  with  each 
other's  thoughts  ;  and  yet  the  only  theme  on  which  they  did  not  speak 
was  preciseay  the  one  in  which  each  felt  the  deepest  skilled  in  the  other's 
feelings.     No  vow,  no  word  of  love,   had  passed  their  lips,  yet  each  felt 
convinced  of  the  other's  affection.     There  was  a  sort  of  mute  intelligence 
established  between  them.     If  Leonzio  related  a  story  or  repeated  verses 
that  expressed  his  own  feelings,  Chiara's  blush  and  glance  told  that  she 
understood  it.     If  she  might  be  accused  of  giving  her  heart,  or  at  least  of 
letting  it  be  seen  that  she  had  given  it  too  easily,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  having  been  intended  from  her  infancy  for  the  cloister,  she  had  seen 
very  little  of  the  world,  and  was  entirely  without  coquetry.     Sincerity  with 
her  was  a  virtue,  not  only  of  disposition  but  of  conscience,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  purity  of  her  feeelings  was  her  indulgence  of  them.     She  re- 
proached herself   for  the   deception  she  almost  involuntarily  practised 
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towards  her  uncle  as  a  crime;  but  when  on  the  point  of  confidino'  to  him 
her  feeHng's,  she  was  always  stopped  by  the  timidity  of  her  nature,  and 
the  fear  that  such  a  confidence  might  put  an  end  to  the  happiness  she  was 
enjoying-  in  the  society  of  Leonzio.  So  they  went  on  loving-  and  being- 
beloved,  neither  hoping-  nor  fearing-,  neither  dwelling-  on  the  past,  nor 
looking-  to  the  future  :  to  them  there  was  no  past,  no  future — there  was 
nothing-  but  the  present;  their  life  was  indeed  ' chiusa  in  cosS  breve 
spaigo.' — Oh,  if  any  part  of  their  lives  deserved  to  be  called  happy,  it 
was  then  ! 

'  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks,  Leonzio  mio,  my  faithful  and 
active  friend !  you  have  done  more  for  me  than  I  could  have  hoped  or 
expected.  To  repay  you  one  millionth  part  of  the  debt  I  owe  you  is  im- 
possible. I  can  forg-ive  your  resemblance  of  me  as  the  satyr, — it  is 
enoug-h  that  you  have  put  us  in  the  same  canvass.  I  have  taken  what 
you  no  doubt  destined  for  me,  and  shall  remain  eternally  your  friend. 

'  II  Cavaliere.' 
This  was  the  note  Leonzio  found  on  his  table  one  evening-,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  count's.     His  wood  nymph  had  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place  remained  a  packet  containing-  the  above  letter  and  two  thousand 
sequins.     He  had  aln^ost  forg-otten  his  mysterious  friend,  but  he  had  been 
there  !     What  was  he  to  think  of  the  manner  of  his  visit  ?     Gianetto  told 
him,  that  the  cavalier  had  asked  for  him ;  and  when  he  took  away  the 
picture  and  left  the  packet  in  its  stead,  of  course  he  concluded  his  master 
knew  of  the  exchang-e.     Part  of  the  truth  flashed  across  his  mind  at  once, 
but  it  was   still  enveloped  in  impenetrable  mystery.     The  lady  whose 
charms  had  been  so  often  the  theme  of  the  cavalier's  discourse  could  be 
no  other  than  Donna  Chiara  ;  and  on  seeing-  the  picture  he  must  have 
concluded  it  his  own  property.     But  why  this  mystery  ?     And  Chiara, 
perfidious  Chiara — she  who  that  very  morning-  had  permitted  a  hope,  a 
rapturous  hope,  to  enter  his  breast,  that  if  there  was   any  thing-  in  the 
world  she  would   reg-ret  leaving,   it  would  be  himself — why  did  she  in 
cruelty  permit  that  hope?     When  in  the  forg-etfulness  of  his  passion  he 
had  dared  to  ask  her  if,  in  the  holy  meditations  of  her  monastic  hfe,  she 
would  sometimes  allow  a  thoug-ht  to  stray  towards  one  who,  in  losing-  her, 
would  lose  more  than  a  world,  more  than  Heaven  itself !  what  meant 
those  tears  that  g-ushed  from  her  eyes,  as  her  only  answer,  which  she 
vainly  strove  to  hide  with  her  delicate  hand  ?     And  why  did  she  not  with- 
draw that  hand  when  the  young-  Leonzio,  who  had  thrown  himself  at  her 
feet,  kissed  away  the  tears  that  fell  upon  it,  and  held  it  to  his  heart,  his 
lips,  and  to  his  brow  with  such  passionate  fondness  ?     All  this  passed  in 
a  moment — for  it  was  only  a  moment  by  chance  the  uncle  had  left  them 
alone — but  it  was  one  of  those  moments  which  are  an  eternity  to  lovers ; 
and  yet,  when  they  are   past,   seem  still  less  than  a  moment.     In  that 
instant  he  knew,  or  at  least  he  thought,  that  he  was  beloved  by  Chiara. 
Oh  !  exquisite,  rapturous  thought !  with  what  a  buoyant  step  and  happy 
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eye  he  returned  home  that  day  !  and  to  what  a  depth  of  despair  he  fell  at 
the  disappointment  that  awaited  him  !  Who  was  this  cavaher,  so  mag-- 
nificent  in  his  wealth  and  power,  yet  so  mysterious  in  his  actions  ?  He 
exhausted  himself  with  a  thousand  wild  conjectures  ;  but  still  the  end  of 
them  all  was,  that  Chiara's  heart  was  not  for  him,— that  she  had  deceived 
him  ;  yet  what  had  she  said  to  deceive  him  ?  Nothing', — and  yet  every 
thing".  He  dashed  to  the  ground  and  trampled  under  foot  the  purse  of 
gold  the  cavalier  had  left.  '  Deceived  too  in  him  who,  in  spite  of  his 
mystery,  I  thought  my  friend !  Base,  sordid  mind,  to  think  to  repay  me 
with  gold  for  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  a  thousand  worlds !  He  shall 
return  it.  I  will  seek  him  through  the  world  till  I  find  my  Chiara's 
image.  That,  at  least,  will  not  betray  me — that  shall  be  my  consolation 
— that  shall  still  smile  on  me.  Alas  !  what  do  I  say  ?  it  smiles  on  him 
now  as  she  does.'  There  was  no  more  peace  for  the  young  Leonzio  ;  he 
passed  the  night  in  feverish  agitation,  and  the  morning  brought  no  repose 
to  his  troubled  spirit  !  He  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  find 
out  the  retreat  of  the  mysterious  cavalier,  and  cause  him  to  restore  the 
picture  ;  but  in  what  way  to  discover  that  retreat  he  was  totally  at  a  loss. 
The  cavalier  had  arrived  in  a  plain  carriage  ;  and  when  he  returned, 
Gianetto  thought  not  of  tracing  it.  Perhaps  he  would  come  again,  but 
to  await  that  was  intolerable.  He  must  pursue  him  ;  and  where  would 
he  be  more  likely  to  meet  or  hear  of  him  than  at  the  count's  ?  Chiara 
must  have  known  of  his  arrival ;  even  if  it  were  possible  he  had  not  yet 
discovered  the  place  of  her  abode.  He  remembered  now,  with  an  addi- 
tional pang  of  self- accusation  for  his  carelessness,  that  he  had  left  a  card 
with  Count  Degli  Orsini's  name  and  place  of  abode  on  his  table,  which, 
together  with  the  picture,  was  gone  when  he  returned.  He  might  thus 
have  unwittingly  furnished  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  Chiara,  if,  as  he 
hardly  dared  to  hope,  the  pursuit  of  the  cavalier  were  unwelcome  to  her. 
He  then  hastened  towards  the  suburb  where  the  Count  Degli  Orsini  dwelt, 
his  heart  swelling  with  various  feelings,  now  of  involuntary  tenderness 
towards  Chiara,  all  deceitful  as  he  thought  her,  and  now  of  indignation 
towards  his  friend ;  then  again  feelings  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger 
came  over  him.  What  could  he  reproach  them  with  ?  the  cavalier  for 
loving  Chiara,  when  he  felt  in  his  own  heart  it  was  impossible  to  see  and 
not  love  her.  And  Chiara,  if  she  had  been  unfaithful,  was  it  not  rather 
the  cavalier  who  had  most  right  to  complain  ?  Still  he  must  see  Chiara  ; 
he  must  hear  the  explanation  of  these  mysteries  from  her  ov^n  lips.  He 
hastened  to  Count  Degli  Orsini,  with  a  feeling  of  desperation  that  made 
him  look  forward  to  his  arriving  there  as  the  end  of  his  intolerable  sus- 
pense ;  he  should  then  know  his  fate.  How  his  heart  beat  as  he  turned 
down  the  unfrequented  court-yard  of  the  house ;  he  knocked  at  the  door 
impatiently,  but  no  one  came  for  a  length  of  time  j  he  knocked  again,  and 
at  last  pushed  open  the  door ;  finding  it  unfastened,  he  went  up  to  the 
room  in  which  he  usually  found  Degli  Orsini  and  his  niece  sitting.     No 
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one  was  there,  no  servant  in  the  ante- chamber,  no  sound  of  a  Hving" 
creature  about  the  house.  The  rooms  were  in  confusion,  as  if  there  had 
been  a  hasty  departure.  The  books  and  some  of  the  smaller  furniture 
were  gone,  and  the  rest  left  in  disorder.  There  was  a  lamp  just  expiring* 
that  had  been  left  burning  all  the  night,  before  an  inkstand  with  the  pen 
in  it,  and  paper  by  it.  The  picture,  the  unfinished  picture,  was  left,  and 
near  it  had  fallen  a  bouquet  of  roses  and  jessamine,  now  faded  and  wither- 
ed, that  Donna  Chiara  wore  the  day  before.  One  overwhelming  idea 
took  possession  of  Leonzio's  mind,  and  would  not  be  repelled.  Chiara 
had  fled,  and  none  could  be  the  companion  of  her  flight  but  the  cavaher. 
He  threw  himself  on  a  chair  opposite  the  picture,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  bitterness  of  grief.  Suspense  was  at  an  end,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  for  him  but  the  dreadful  certainty.  In  the  last  four-and-twenty 
hours  how  many  changes  had  taken  place  in  his  feelings ;  one  moment 
raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  feUcity,  a  felicity  he  had  hardly  dreamed 
he  might  dare  to  hope ;  the  next  an  overwhelming  and  sudden  calamity 
overthrowing  all  his  bright  visions,  and  that  by  the  concurrence  of  two 
persons  whom  he  had  never  thought  of  together,  though  now  he  recol- 
lected the  cavalier's  glowing  descriptions  of  his  unknown  fair  one,  and 
wondered  at  his  blindness,  that  on  seeing  Chiara  he  should  fancy  for  a 
moment  there  could  be  two  in  the  world  like  the  cavalier's  Donna  and  his 
Chiara.  He  did  not  make  all  those  reflections  then  ;  he  threw  himself 
on  the  chair,  and  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  seat  Chiara  used  to 
occupy,  in  a  stupor  of  grief.  He  knew  not  how  long  he  continued  in  this 
state  :  at  length  the  faded  flow^ers  attracted  his  eye;  he  took  them  up, 
and  a  tear,  a  bitter  tear,  fell  on  their  withered  leaves  ;  it  revived  him  to 
consciousness  and  to  himself.  In  lifting*  up  the  bouquet,  he  found  it 
had  concealed  a  letter  addressed  to  himself,  in  Chiara's  own  hand 
writing'.  It  need  not  be  told  with  what  trembling  anxiety  Leonzio  broke 
the  seal,  or  how  often  and  how  rapturously  he  kissed  the  precious 
characters. 

DONNA    CHIARA    TO    MESSER    LEONZIO    GIORDANO. 

'  Long  as  I  have  been  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  the  child  of  grief,  I  did 
not  think  to  have  had  this  to  bear,  to  be  betrayed  where  I  had  placed  my 
surest  trust  on  earth.  I  do  not  reproach  you,  Leonzio,  I  leave  that  to  your 
own  heart ;  even  now  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  understand  the  dreadful 
certainty  that  it  is  you  who  have  been  all  this  time  planning  my  destruction. 
Your  attempts  now  to  find  out  my  retreat  will  be  unavailing.  We  shall 
never  meet  again,  never  !  I  repeat,  I  will  not  reproach  you,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  have  done.  You  have  not  perhaps, — /  hope  you  have 
not— any  idea  how  deeply  you  have  wronged  me ;  you  never  can  know 
entirely,  because  you  never  can  know  what  it  is  to  love  as  I  have  done — 
to  love  as  I  have  loved  you.  I  blush  not  to  make  this  confession  now  ;  it 
is  for  you  to  blush,  that  could  so  deceive  me.  Young  as  I  am,  I  had  found 
so  httle  in  this  world  to  attach  me  to  it  that  I  looked  forward  with  hope 
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and  joy  to  the  period  when  I  should  renounce  it  entirely,  and  bind  myself 
by  my  vows  to  a  life  of  heavenly  meditations,  and  peace  and  happiness  ; 
my  thoughts  and  hopes  were  fixed  on  heaven,  till  I  saw  you  ;  then  it  was  I 
first  felt  there  was  something-  to  be  regretted  in  the  world.  This  feeling  was 
at  first  undefined  and  uncertain.  I  was  troubled  and  perplexed  in  my 
meditations  and  prayers  ;  I  could  not  as  before  retire  to  my  closet,  and 
shut  out  all  the  world  from  my  thoughts ;  there  were  feelings  that  pursued 
me,  and  an  image  that  haunted  me  even  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  my 
own  heart ;  I  could  not  escape  from  it.  I  sighed  not  now  for  the  peace  of 
my  cloister  ;  I  was  become  worldly-minded,  and  yet  it  was  not  the  world  I 
sighed  for ;  I  knew  not  what  I  wished ;  all  my  prospects  seemed  changed, 
and  I  had  no  hope  for  the  future;  still  there  were  moments  when  I 
enjoyed  the  present,  and  thought  neither  of  my  former  days  of  peace,  now 
gone,  nor  my  future  hopes,  now  changed ;  those  moments  were  when  I 
was  with  you  ;  they  were  worth  all  I  had  lost  of  peace  and  hope.  I  con- 
fess it  to  you  now ;  this  humiliation  is  the  least  of  what  I  deserve  ; 
already  are  my  sins  visited  upon  me  ;  may  that  Heaven  1  have  so  griev- 
ously off*ended  enable  me  to  bear  the  chastisement  inflicted  !  Oh  !  any- 
thing but  this  I  could  have  borne  without  repining.  I  had  vainly  and 
impiously  set  up  in  my  heart  an  idol,  a  human  idol — fondly  I  worshipped 
it,  forgot  for  it  my  vows,  my  prayers,  my  hopes,  every  thing ! — that  idol 
was  thine  image,  Leonzio—  a  fair  image  of  virtue  and  goodness.  It  has 
been  rooted  up,  and  torn  from  my  heart  by  the  discovery  of  thy  perfidy  : — 
it  was  not  thee,  but  the  creation  of  my  own  fancy  I  loved  :  that  is  destroy- 
ed— but  with  its  destruction,  my  heart,  my  soul  is  left  desolate.  O 
Leonzio  !  I  would  paint  to  you  what  I  was — persecuted  and  helpless,  yet 
having  a  peace  within  that  set  me  above  all  v^orldly  persecutions — couldest 
thou  see  me  as  I  am,  as  thou  hast  made  me,  desolate,  despairing,  with 
the  light  that  was  within  me  turned  to  darkness — thou,  even  thou  wouldest 
pity  the  wretched  Chiara.^ 

On  the  evening  of  Leonzio's  last  visit  to  Count  Degli  Orsini,  Chiara 
was  leaning  over  the  balcony  half  concealed  by  the  blinds,  watching  the 
last  glimpse  she  could  catch  of  his  figure  as  he  turned  up  the  long  quiet 
street,  when  she  observed  an  old  monk  with  tottering  steps  seemingly 
trying  with  his  stafi"  to  grope  his  way  up  to  the  gate  of  the  court-yard. 
Her  compassion  was  awakened  and  her  curiosity  somewhat  excited  :  as 
he  seemed  approaching  the  door  of  the  house,  she  spoke  to  him  from  the 
balcony  and  asked  what  was  his  errand.  The  old  man  did  not  look  up, 
but  with  his  head  still  more  buried  in  his  cowl,  lifted  up  his  hands  towards 
her,  crying,  '  Car  ltd,  caritd,  in  nome  di  Dio  caritd ! '  At  this  appeal 
Chiara  retreated  from  the  window  for  her  purse,  and  sent  down  by  the 
servant  some  money.  She  went  no  more  to  the  window,  but  was  surprised 
by  the  servant  returning  to  tell  her  in  a  whisper,  that  the  mendicant 
monk  wished  to  speak  to  her  alone  on  something  that  might  be  of  import- 
ance.    The  count  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  observed  not 
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what  was  passing-.     Chiara  hastily  rose  and  went  into  the  corridor  where 
the  monk  awaited  her.     '  What  would  you  with  me,  Padre  ?  said  Chiara. 

•  We  are  not  alone/  said  the  monk,  pointing  to  an  open  door. 

'  I  cannot  wait ;  if  it  is  any  thing*  in  which  I  can  assist  you,  speak  it 

here.' 

'  Alas !  Bella  Signora,  what  can  you  fear  ?  I  have  a  tale  of  distress 
indeed,  but  it  must  be  for  your  private  ear  ;  it  is  a  case  of  life  and  death  ; 
you  can  speak  the  word,  and — ' 

Chiara  trembled  involuntarily,  and  led  the  way  to  an  apartment  on  the 
g-round  floor.  The  monk  shut  the  door  carefully  and  then  remained  some 
time  silent,  and  at  length  kneeled  at  the  feet  of  Chiara  in  an  attitude  of 
the  deepest  veneration. 

'  Padre,  rise,  I  beseech  you,'  said  the  lady.  '  It  is  not  to  a  sinner  like 
me,  that  a  holy  man  should  bend  the  knee  :  speak,  what  is  it  I  can  do  for 

vou  ?' 

The  monk  still  remained  prostrate.  '  Signora,'  at  length  said  he,  '  I 
ask  of  you  life,  ay,  more  than  life,  happiness  ;  speak  the  word,  for  never 
will  I  rise  till  you  grant  my  request.  How  long  have  !  sought  for  this 
moment,  and  sought  for  you  and  have  not  found  you  !  Lady,  you  know 
what  I  w^ould  ask, — look  on  me  !' 

He  had  thrown  off  his  cowl  and  hood.  He  resumed  his  natural  voice, 
which  no  longer  trembled  indeed  with  age,  but  with  the  agitation  of  youth- 
ful passion,  ''she  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  alarm,  and  rushed 
towards  the  door.  'Again,  again  art  thou  there,  destroyer?  whither 
shall  I  flee  from  thy  persecutions  ?  why  wilt  thou  not  leave  me  in  peace  V 

'  Oh  call  them  not  persecutions  !'  said  the  cavalier,  for  it  was  himself; 
•  or  rather  say  anything,  anything,  so  that  I  hear  once  more  the  sound  of 
that  heavenly  voice.  Reproaches  themselves  sound  sweet  to  me  from 
your  lips.  Stay !'  continued  he,  forcibly  detaining  her  as  she  was  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  room  ;  '  I  have  not  sought  you  so  long  to  leave  you 
again  at  a  word  and  a  sign,  as  I  have  done  :  hear  me,  only  hear  me.' 

♦  Leave  me,  leave  me  !'   said  Chiara.     '  Dare  not  to  detain  me  :   my 

uncle,  my — * 

He  held  her  hands  firmly,  but  gently,  in  his  own,  while  he  still  con- 
tinued on  his  knees  before  her.  '  Hear  me.  Donna  Chiara,'  said  the  cava- 
lier ;  '  nay,  you  shall  hear  me.  I  come  not  now  to  persuade,  but  to  con- 
vince ;  1  come  not  a  suppHant,  but  a  penitent,  a  sincere  but  almost  a 
despairing  penitent.  Chiara,  I  have  sought  you  thus  long  and  restlessly, 
and  you  see  that  no  retreat,  no  flight  can  hide  you  from  me.  There  is  no 
place  I  would  not  penetrate  and  search  to  find  you  ;  you  cannot  escape 
me— you  know  my  power,  my  influence,  the  number  of  my  agents.  If  I 
spoke  the  word,  nothing  you  could  do  or  say  could  be  of  any  avail :  you 
are  mine.  Nay,  turn  not  pale,  lady  ;  I  only  tell  you  what  I  could  do.  I 
have  offered  you  riches,  power,  splendour,  liberty,  and,  above  all,  a  heart 
devoted  to  you  for  ever— a  heart  that  many  a  proud  dame  would  not  have 
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spurned  as  you  have.  You  have  even  preferred  to  all  this  a  living  death, 
a  cloister;  you  would  g-ive  up  all  this  world's  present  joys  for  a  chimera, 
an  uncertainty,  and  a  superstition.  I  could  say  much,  I  have  said  much, 
on  this  subject ;  but  this  is  not  what  I  ask.  Chiara,  I  ofter  you  my  hand^ 
my  liberty,  which  I  have  sworn  never  to  g-ive  to  any  woman's  keeping*. 
You,  you  alone,  Chiara,  have  overcome  aM  ray  repug-nance ;  you  would 
not  of  my  love,  of  my  vows.  I  ag-ain  repeat  it,  Chiara — you  are  in  my 
power;  but,  but  I  am  more  in  your  s.' 

The  cavalier  had  no  need  to  retain  Chiara's  hands  ;  they  fell  cold  and 
motionless  by  her  sides,  and  she  stood  before  him  like  a  statue,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. She  knew  the  extraordinary  person  before  her ;  she  knew  his 
rank,  and,  more  than  rank,  she  knew  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the 
mysterious,  fearful  influence  he  possessed.  She  knew  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  he  was  making*,  the  exalted  dig-nity  he  oflfered  her.  She  was 
silent,  she  remained  long*  silent,  and  he  hoped  every  thing*.  He  again 
took  her  passive  hand.  *  Chiara  vita  7nia,  speak  to  me,  or  rather  speak 
not,  and  I  will  believe  your  silence.  You  do  not  reject  me  ;  lead  me  this 
moment  to  your  uncle.     I  will  inform  him  of  the  chang-e  in  our  prospects.' 

He  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips ;  she  burst  from  him,  and 
without  speaking"  ran  up  the  stairs  to  the  apartment  where  she  had  left 
her  uncle.  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  raised  her  clasped 
hands  towards  him — 'Save  me,  dear  uncle  ! — do  not  condemn  me,'  she 
exclaimed  at  length,  and  a  flood  of  tears  relieved  her  suff'ering  heart. 

The  old  count  had  not  time  to  recover  from  his  surprise  at  this  unex- 
pected scene,  when  the  cavalier,  with  his  monkish  dress  hang-ing-  about 
him,  followed  Chiara  into  the  room,  and  stood  before  him.  There  was 
about  hira  that  ineffable  pride  of  high  dignity  that  could  not  kneel,  but  he 
held  out  his  hands  towards  Chiara  kneeling-  at  her  uncle's  feet,  and  looked 
at  the  count  with  an  air  of  appeal  and  supplication,  as  if  to  join  his  prayers 
with  her's.  \et  still  there  was  triumph,  a  '  laug-hing- devil' in  his  eye, 
that  exulted  in  seeing-  Chiara,  the  proud  Chiara,  humbled  for  him  ;  for 
his  sake,  who  had  so  often  knelt  in  vain  to  her. 

He  stood  there  enjoying  his  exultation  for  a  moment,  in  too  great  hap- 
piness to  break  the  silence.  Chiara's  continued  ag-onized  sobs  at  leng-th 
roused  him. 

*  Count  Degh  Orsini,'  said  he,  '  console  your  niece  :  she  asks  but  a 
word  from  you, — I  ask  but  for  a  word.  Make  us  happy — make  her 
mine.' 

Degli  Orsini  rose  with  his  habitual  respect  to  high  rank,  but  with  a 
countenance  flashing*  with  indignation.  *  What,  are  we  not  at  peace 
here?  Take  our  Hves  since  they  are  in  your  power,  but  cease  to  insult 
us  thus.' 

*  Picmo,  piano,  amico  ?nio,'  said  the  cavalier ;  *  hear  me,  hear  your 
niece.' 

Chiara  still  kept  her  arms  clasped  round  her  uncle  as  if  for  protection. 
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'  Oh  hear  him  not !  listen  to  him  not !  think  of  my  despair,  my  dear 
uncle.' 

'She  raves/  said  the  cavalier;  ' excess  of  joy  has  turned  her  brain. 
Count  Deg-li  Orsini,  in  one  word  I  offer  to  Donna  Chiara  my  hand ;  you 
know  how  much  that  sacrifice  implies.  I  ask  but  your  consent;  see 
Chiara  at  your  feet ;  can  you  resist  her  tears,  her  supplications  added  to 
mine  ?* 

*Do  I  hear  arig-ht,'  said  the  count,  'or  is  it  a  dream.  You,  you  the 
husband  of  my  Chiara  !  Impossible !  and  can  she  doubt  my  acquies- 
cence ?  my  dear  Chiara,  what  can  you  fear?' 

Chiara  rose,  and  stood  erect  and  proudly  '  severe  in  youthful  beauty.' 

*  I  did  fear,'  my  uncle,  '  I  did  fear  your  acquiescence ;  more  I  feared 
your  commands  that  I  should  consent ;  but  no,  you  are  too  kind,  too  proud 
to  suffer  me  to  think  for  a  moment  of  such  an  alliance,  such  a  humilia- 
tion ;  for  so  1  should  consider  an  union  with  a  man,  however  exalted  in 
rank,  who  has  ever  dared  to  ask  that  I  should  be  his  on  any  other  terms.' 

Her  bright  dark  eyes  flamed,  and  her  cheeks  g-lowed  with  enthusiasm 
as  she  said  this.  The  cavalier  was  for  a  moment  struck  dumb  with  sur- 
prise. 

'  What,'  said  he  at  leng-th,  'what  can  this  mean?  is  there  any  thing 
else  besides  virtue  that  is  powerful  enoug-h  to  resist  me  ?  Cold-hearted, 
cruel  Chiara,  is  it  that  you  hate  me  so  much,  that  misery  and  poverty, 
every  thing*  seems  preferable,  to  all  that  life  can  offer  of  delig-ht  with  me  ? 
I  had  fondly  thoug-ht  that  it  was  only  that  chimera  you  call  virtue,  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  my  happiness  ;  but  now  that  is  removed,  I  find  you  as 
far  from  me  as  ever.'  His  eye  g-lanced  on  the  unfinished  portrait, — 
*  Ha  !'  said  he,  '  another  portrait !  what  means  this?  surely  this  is  the 
work  of  Giordano — Has  he  been  unfaithful  to  me  !' 

It  was  now  Chiara's  turn  to  listen  in  breathless  astonishment. 

'  Leonzio  Giordano  !  do  you  know  him  then  ?' 

*  You  know  him,  sig-nora,  it  seems  :  has  he  been  here,  has  he  taken 
that  portrait  ?  He  painted  for  me  that  inestimable  portrait,  for  which  I 
shall  never  be  able  sufficiently  to  repay  hira.  Did  he  take  it  with  your 
consent,  and  from  life  ?' 

Chiara  turned  deadly  pale ;  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead, 
and  felt  as  if  bewildered  by  the  new  and  unexpected  suspicions  that 
crowded  on  her  mind. 

'Was  Messer  Leonzio  then  an  emissary  of  yours  ?'  said  the  count,  for 
Chiara  could  not  speak. 

'  He  is  my  friend,  count ;  it  was  throug-h  him  I  discovered  your  retreat : 
I  at  least  thoug-ht  him  my  friend  ;  if  he  has  not' — and  his  eyes  flashed 
and  his  lips  quivered  as  he  said  it ;  *  if  he  has  betrayed  me,  and  stolen  the 
heart  when  I  only  told  him  to  steal  the  countenance — If  it  were  so,  if  it 
were  possible — '  and  he  paced  the  apartment  with  hasty  strides. 

*  Do  you  suppose  it  possible,    then,   that  the  proud  daug-hter  of  the 
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Castelli,  that  my  niece  could  so  far  condescend  for  an  instant,  as  to  think 
of  an  artist  hke  Giordano  ?'  said  the  count. 

The  cavaHer  answered  him  not,  and  Chiara  had  sunk  on  a  chair  pale 
and  motionless.  Her  illustrious  suitor,  her  uncle,  her  fears,  her  anxiety, 
every  thing*  had  disappeared  from  her  mind.  Leonzio  unfaithful,  a  minis- 
ter, an  agent  to  the  Hcentious  pursuits  of  the  cavalier,  sent  by  him  to 
ensnare  her !  he  whom  she  had  thought  the  personification  of  all  noble- 
ness and  virtue,  he,  an  emissary  of  vice  !  Where  then  was  virtue  to  be 
found  on  earth,  if  its  semblance  could  be  so  counterfeited  ?  Powerful, 
mysterious  man,  everywhere  his  agents  surrounded  her,  everywhere  per- 
secuted her ;  where  could  she  escape  from  him,  where  from  herself,  her 
misery  ?  They  spoke  to  her,  her  uncle,  her  lover,  but  she  heard  them 
not — she  answered  them  not :  plunged  in  a  stupor  of  despair,  she  could 
not  think,  she  could  not  combine  the  circumstances  of  her  unhappy  fate, 
she  could  only  feel  Leonzio  was  a  deceiver. 

*  Addio  Vita  mia,  I  shall  return  to-morrow  !'  were  the  words  that 
awakened  her  from  her  trance,  and  the  cavalier  kissed  her  cold  hand  as 
he  departed.  She  felt  the  necessity  of  exerting  herself,  and  the  words 
/  shall  return  to-morrow,  sounded  in  her  ear  like  a  knell. 

The  old  count  had  gone  to  conduct  their  illustrious  visitor  to  the  door  ; 
when  he  returned,  he  went  up  to  his  niece,  and  could  not  conceal  the  joy 
and  exultation  of  his  heart.  '  Well,  Chiara  mia,'  said  he,  '  no  more  tears 
and  misery  now — this  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  beauty  and  virtue  !  who 
would  have  thought  it  possible  !  what  happiness,  Principessa  mia,' 

'  My  dear  uncle,  do  not  call  me  so— do  not  grieve  me  with  your  joy. 
Listen  to  me  ;  be  not  offended  with  your  poor  Chiara  ;  you  have  been  a 
father  to  me,  and  never  yet  have  controlled  my  inclinations,  never  contra- 
dicted me  in  anything.  I  have  hitherto  brought  you  nothing  but  misery 
and  disasters ;  for,  but  for  me,  to  save  me  from  the  pursuit  of  a  libertine, 
you  would  not  have  been  forced  to  leave  your  native  country,  to  conceal 
yourself  in  holes  and  corners,  and  live  like  a  banished  man.  I  never  can 
repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you,  never  !  You  ask  me  to  repay  it 
with  my  life,  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  hesitate ;  but  dear  uncle,  ivill 
you  require  such  a  sacrifice  of  me  ?  I  feel  I  cannot  live  if  you  force  me 
to  marry  that  person,  whose  very  name  I  dare  not  breathe,  lest  some  of 
his  secret  and  all-powerful  agents  should  be  near  to  hear  it.  Speak,  uncle, 
do  you  require  this  sacrifice  of  me  ?' 

*  My  child,  you  know  not  what  you  say  or  what  you  refuse.  There  is 
no  woman,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  all  Europe,  who  would  for  a  moment 
hesitate ;  and  do  you  call  it  a  sacrifice  ?' 

'  To  me  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  honour,  of  virtue,  and  of  pride  ;  it  will  be 
one  of  life.     I  feel  it — but  nevertheless,  if  you  will,  I  must  submit.* 

*  But  his  wife,  Chiara,  think  of  that !  he  asks  you  to  be  his  wife  !' 

'  Uncle,  I  have  not  seen  much  of  the  world,  but  all  that  I  have  seen  is 
deceitful  and  faithless.* 
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If  Leonzio  can  be  a  betrayer,  she  might  have  added,  who  is  there  that 
we  can  trust?  Tliis  thoug-ht  only  rose  to  her  Hps  in  a  deep  but  sup- 
pressed  sig-h.  She  continued  :  '  How  are  we  sure  this  is  not  some  new 
artifice  of  the  cavaHer  ?  Is  it  Hkely  that  I,  a  subject,  thoug-h  of  noble 
blood,  could  presume  to  suppose  he  would  choose  me.  and  raise  me  to  his 
dig-nity  ?  Then  even  if  he  were  sincere,  his  principles— would  you  make 
me  the  companion  of  such  a  man  ?  xNo,  better  were  it  to  be  immured  in 
the  darkest  and  most  lonely  cell  of  some  obscure  convent,  where  he  will 
never  find  me  out— where  I  may  meet  with  no  false  friends  to  betray  me 
into  his  power.' 

'  Chiara,  do  with  me  as  you  will ;  if  you  really  would  reject  this 
brilliant  alliance— but  I  do  not  see  the  possibility.  We  cannot  resist  him 
—I  dare  not  refuse  ;  you  know  his  power,  and  you  also  know  that  he  is 
restrained  by  no  principle.* 

*  And  is  it  to  such  a  man  you  would  see  me  united  !  Oh,  dear  uncle, 
let  us  fly  while  there  is  yet  time  ;  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  I  feel 
with  you  to  refuse  him  openly  would  be  but  to  provoke  further  persecu- 
tion ;  fiig-ht  is  our  only  resource.  This  time  it  will  be  unexpected.  I 
think  I  have  a  plan  to  elude  his  vig-ilance,  and  a  retreat  that  will  be  se 
cure  :  you  shall  return  to  our  beautiful  Venice.  It  was  from  thence  in- 
deed we  were  oblig-ed  to  fly  to  this  place,  and  I  think  he  will  for'^that 
reason  be  less  likely  to  pursue  us  thither.' 

'  Strange  girl,  you  lead  me  as  you  will ;  but  if  you  seek  to  elude  him, 
there  is  no  place  so  secure  as  a  convent;  the  veil  will  at  least  protect  you 
from  him.  Till  now  you  have  always  been  imploring  my  consent  to  this 
retreat  from  the  world.  I  now  think  it  is  the  best  thing  that  remains  for 
you  ;  it  would  be  selfish  in  me  to  withhold  my  consent  to  it  any  longer. 
Alas  !  how  shall  I  spare  you  in  my  old  age  !' 

Chiara  blushed  deeply,  and  replied—'  Dear  uncle,  I  do  not  think  of  it ; 
I  dare  not  think  of  it  now.     Alas !  there  is   indeed   nothing   in    this 
troubled  world  to  attract  me,  or  to  hold  me  but  you.'     She  blushed  still 
deeper  as  she  said  this  ;  she  felt  she  was  not  expressing  her  real  senti- 
ments.    '  But  still,  uncle,  I  cannot  leave  it  without  some  preparation,  and 
some  more  decided  vocation   for  a  monastic  life.     We  will  talk  of  this 
hereafter,  but  now  we  must  think  of  our  preparations  for  flight.     How 
can  I  sufficiently  thank  you,  dearest  uncle,  for  your  indulgence  towards 
me.     Heaven  grant  that  I  may  no  more  involve  you  in  my  misfortunes.' 
Every  thing  was  in  readiness  at  the  dawn  of  day  for  their  departure. 
Chiara  took  no  rest,  the  only  rest  she  found  for  her  distracting  thoughts 
was  in  bodily  activity  and  exertion :  she  was  in  a  fever  of  mental  excite- 
ment ;  she  was  under  the  influence  of  two  opposing  powders.  She  thought 
of  Leonzio,  Leonzio  the  betrayer,  and  a  despairing  chill  came  over  her 
whole  faculties  ;  she  cared  not  what  became  of  her  in  the  world  :  her 
hands  fell  powerless  by  her  side,   she  wished  only  to  be  left  to  her  bitter 
grief.     Then  would  the  words  sound  in  her  ear,  '  /  shall  return  to-mor- 
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row,'  and  she  would  start  up  with  awakened  energ-y  to  fresh  exertion,  with 
the  feehng-  that  there  was  yet  a  misfortune  to  dread  beyond  what  she  had 
ah-eady  suffered.  Sometimes  she  thoug-ht  she  would  wish  to  see  Leonzio 
once  more,  and  reproach  him  with  his  perfidy.  Then  ag-ain  she  saw  be- 
fore her  his  bright  open  countenance,  that  looked  so  much  like  Heaven  ; 
his  fine  thoug-htful  brow,  and  his  sunny  smile — was  it  possible  he  could 
be  a  deceiver  ?  Yet  it  was  so ;  there  was  no  room  for  doubt.  He  had 
painted  her  portrait  only  to  g-ive  it  to  his  hated  employer  ;  he  had  done 
this  for  g-ain — he  had  betrayed  to  him  their  place  of  abode.  She  could 
not,  however,  leave  the  house,  without  letting-  him  see  the  extent  of 
the  wrong's  he  had  done  her.  She  wrote  to  him.  She  doubted  not  he 
would  return  the  next  day  exulting"  in  his  successful  villany.  She  felt 
humbled  to  the  dust  by  such  a  confession  ;  but  she  felt  it  must  reach  his 
heart  and  his  conscience  to  know  how  deeply  he  had  betrayed  her,  how 
deeply  she  had  loved  him.  She  felt  it  a  sort  of  penance  she  deserved,  for 
suffering-  him  to  usurp  so  much  of  a  heart  and  mind  she  had  wished  to 
dedicate  to  her  God.  With  these  bitter  despairing-  feeling-s  she  wrote 
the  before-mentioned  letter,  and  placed  it  where  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  seized  it  with  such  rapturous  avidity. 

There  was  a  brilliant  fete  g-iven  at  Venice  during-  the  Carnival  by  one  of 
the  principal  nobles,  and  as  the  company  were  masked,  and  the  g-reatest 
liberty  reigned  at  the  time,  the  number  of  those  that  went  far  exceeded 
those  who  were  invited. 

Mag-nificent  halls  and  suites  of  rooms  were  opened,  and  there  was  music, 
dancing,  light  converse  and  games  :  you  would  have  thought  from  the 
happy  sounds  and  gay  pageantry,  not  a  feeling  was  there  admitted  but 
^oy  and  revelry.  Yet  there  was  many  a  gay  mask  covering  a  sad  coun- 
tenance ;  and  there  was  intrigue,  and  hatred,  and  jealousy,  and  envy, 
under  many  a  gay  garment.  Among  all  the  revellers,  there  was  one 
mask  who  seemed  to  take  no  part  in  what  was  going  on.  He  wandered 
about  from  one  apartment  to  another  like  a  restless  spirit ;  he  spoke  to 
none,  sought  none,  and  seemed  interested  in  nothing. 

It  was  Leonzio  Giordano,  this  restless  wanderer.  '  Why  am  I  here  ?' 
said  he  to  himself,  '  in  this  revelry  ?  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  Yet, 
what  have  I  to  do  elsewhere  ?  My  life  is  passed  in  seeking  what,  if 
found,  would  be  perhaps  but  bitterness  and  misery  to  me  !'  He  sighed 
deeply,  and  his  sigh  was  echoed  by  some  one  behind  him ;  he  started, 
turned  round,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a  masked  lady  who  was  hang- 
ing on  the  arm  of  an  old  man.  They  had  both  ample  domino  robes, 
whose  folds  were  drawn  over  them  studiously  concealing  their  figures. 
They  were  standing  in  a  recess  of  a  window  near  Leonzio,  and  seemed  to 
take  as  Httle  part  in  the  revelry  as  he  did.  These  three  masks  were  not 
allowed  long  to  remain  undisturbed.  A  young  dancer  and  his  partner 
came  into  the  recess,  and  after  some  of  the  common  conversation  usual 
on  such  occasions  in  Venice,  as  well  as  elsewhere,   their  attention  was 
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forcibly  arrested  by  the  conversation  they  involuntarily  heard  pass  between 
the  dancers. 

•  Is  it  true,'  said  the  lady,  '  that  the  Prince  di  Castig-lione  is  here  to-nig-ht  ? 
He  must  have  returned  very  suddenly  to  Venice — it  was  but  the  other 
day  he  was  at  Rome.' 

'  It  is  difficult,'  returned  her  partner,  '  to  account  for  his  movements, 
and  to  say  where  he  is,  and  where  he  is  not :  he  seems  to  have  the  faculty 
of  ubiquity.' 

'  I  know  not  how^  it  is  he  obtains  such  power  over  every  one  w^ho  ap- 
proaches him  ;  but  I  know,'  said  the  lady,  '  I  would  g-ive  the  world  to  see 
him  ;  they  say  he  is  the  handsomest  man  in  all  Venice,  and  quite  irre- 
sistible.' 

'  Too  much  so,'  said  the  youn^  man ;  '  his  power  seems  to  be  un- 
bounded. If  we  hved  in  the  days  of  sorcery  and  mag-ic,  one  should  be 
tempted  to  suspect  he  had  other  ag-ents  besides  those  he  employs.  These 
are,  however,  powerful  enough  for  any  purposes  of  his.  He  has  been 
known  to  boast  that  he  never  met  with  the  being-  he  could  not  conquer. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  his  early  youth  he  passed  much  of  his  time  with 
the  condottieri  and  banditti,  and  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that,  advanced 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state  as  he  is,  it  is  to  the  influence  he  still 
holds  over  them,  or  perhaps  they  over  him,  he  owes  much  of  his  present 
mysterious  power.' 

'  Hush  !'  said  the  lady,  '  speak  lower  ;  no  one  ventures  to  breathe  his 
name  out  of  a  whisper,  lest  some  of  his  myrmidons  should  be  near.* 

'  Or  himself,'  continued  the  young-  man  ;  *  he  delights  in  assuming  all 
kinds  of  disguises ;  and  to  carry  his  point,  either  of  revenge  or  intrigue, 
neither  principles  of  good  nor  fear  of  evil  will  arrest  him.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  stor}^  of  Donna  Chiara  di  CastelH  ?' 

'  Yes/  said  the  lady,  '  something  of  it ;  he  introduced  himself  to  her 
in  some  disguise,  and  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  secretly,  and  then  shut 
her  up  in  a  dungeon  from  which  she  escaped — ' 

'  No,  no,  that  is  not  the  right  story,'  interrupted  the  dancer ;  *  he  paid 
his  addresses  to  her,  as  he  had  to  every  beauty  in  Venice,  but  with  no 
success.  It  is  singular  that  there  should  be  such  an  infatuation  about 
every  one  whom  he  approaches,  i\\?X  even  the  proud,  the  high-born  beau- 
ties of  Venice  seem  to  think  it  an  honour  rather  than  a  disgrace  to  listen 
to  discourses  from  this  man,  which  no  other  would  have  dared  to  address 
to  them.  Even  the  Doge's  daughter  herself,  they  say — But  to  return  to 
Donna  Chiara  :  the  story  is,  that  she  alone  resisted  his  eloquence ; 
whether  for  some  more  favoured  lover,  or  her  determined  predilection  for 
a  convent,  is  not  known.  To  elude  his  persecutions,  she  left  Venice  with 
her  uncle  ;  and  the  prince,  more  determined  than  ever  in  his  pursuit,  at 
last  discovered  her  at  Rome,  and,  finding  her  favour  could  not  be  obtained 
on  any  other  terms,  oiFerod  to  make  her  his  wifeu' 

'  What !  Princess  di  Castigliouc  !  to  share  his  unbounded  wealth  and 
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dower,  and,  above  all,  to  have  the  glory  of  fixing*  the  heart  of  such  a  man  ? 
She  did  not  refuse,  surely  ?' 

*  I  am  afraid  there  are  too  many  who  would  not,  signora/  said  the 
young"  man  with  an  air  of  pique,  *  but  she  did  refuse,  from  what  motives 
I  know  not ;  but  she  ag*ain  escaped  from  Rome,  and  the  prince  has  not 
been  able  yet  to  discover  her.  It  is  said  that  his  late  excursion  under  the 
commission  of  the  senate  ag-ainst  the  Condottieri,  had  not  for  its  sole  mo- 
tive his  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  State.  There  is  a  singular  story  too  of 
young"  Giordano,  the  celebrated  painter,  being*  employed  by  the  prince  to 
take  Donna  Chiara's  portrait,  and  by  that  means  giving*  him  notice  of  her 
retreat,  and — 

'  It  is  false!  by  Heavens,  it  is  false  !'  exclaimed  Leonzio,  rushing  for- 
ward, no  longer  able  to  contain  himself  at  this  recital  in  which  he  was  so 
deeply  interested  ;  he  recollected  himself,  hov/ever,  and  said,  with  an 
effort  at  calmness,  while  his  mask  concealed  the  perturbation  of  his 
countenance,  '  pardon  me  signor ;  do  you  know  the  artist  Giordano  ?' 

•  Only  by  his  works,  and  my  infinite  regret  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  his  genius,  which  seemed  to  be  of  such  surpassing  promise,  should 
have  been  suddenly  extinguished.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  there  pro- 
duced several  fine  works,  but  since  that  time  he  has  never  been  heard  of; 
and  ii  is  much  to  be  feared  he  may  have  shared  the  fate  of  many  who  have 
been  subject  either  to  the  power  or  the  revenge  of  the  Prince  di  Castig- 
lione.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  so  sublime  a  genius  as  his  works  de- 
monstrated, can  be  compatible  with  the  base  m.ind  of  an  emissary  to  such 
purposes  as  those  of  the  prince.     Do  you  know  aught  of  him,  signor  ?' 

'  He  was  my  friend,'  returned  Leonzio  ;  '  I^new  him  even  as  myself, 
but  he  is  so  changed  within  these  few  years,  that  I  should  scarcely 
know  him,  were  I  to  meet  him.  He  may  be  dead ;  he  is  at  least  dead 
to  genius  and  the  arts.  What  was  before  the  height  of  his  ambition  and 
hopes,  is  now  nothing  to  him.  There  are  but  two  thmgs  he  seeks  in  the 
world,  and  then  he  can  die  in  peace.  Revenge  on  the  Castiglione,  and 
justice  from  Donna  Chiara.' 

'  What !'  asked  the  young  man,  '  was  it  not  then  Giordano  who  betrayed 
her  to  the  prince  ?' 

'  No,  by  my  soul ! — no,  by  my  hopes  of  Heaven  1  would  die  a  thousand 
deaths  to  save  her  from  him.  But  where  is  Castiglione  ?  he  is  masked, 
and  I  cannot  discover  him  in  this  crowd  ;  but  I  will  find  him,  and  he  shall 
find—' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  exclamation  of  the  elder  mask  of  the  two  who 
had  also  remained  in  the  recess,  as  he  attempted  to  support  the  lady  to 
a  window.  She  hung  heavily  on  his  arm,  incapable  of  moving",  but  with 
still  enough  of  consciousness  to  resist  their  attempts  to  take  oft'  her  mask, 
that  she  might  breathe  more  freely.  'Oh!  let  us  go,'  said  she,  faintly, 
but  anxiously ;  '  I  am  quite  well,  take  me  away  from  hence.  Oh !  why 
did  you  make  me  come  ?'     That  voice,  faint  as  it  was,  had  penetrated  to 
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the  depths  of  Leonzio's  heart,  every  thing-  had  disappeared  before  him 
but  Chiara,  for  it  was,  indeed,  herself  he  saw  before  him.  *  Chiara,'  said 
he,  springing-  forward  and  taking-  her  hand,  '  Anima  mia,  have  I  found 
you  ?' 

'  Hush,  hush  !'  said  she  wildly ;  *  breathe  not  my  name  ;  he  is  here,  he 
will  hear  you.  But  you  have  betrayed  me  to  him  once,  have  you  not  ? 
You  say  you  have  not.  Oh  !  say  it  ag-ain  ;  let  me  hear  it  from  your  lips, 
and  I  shall  believe  it !' 

Leonzio  was  pouring-  forth  the  most  earnest  protestations,  the  tenderest 
assurances.  This  moment  had  repaid  him  for  all  his  suffering-s;  Chiara 
forg-ot  her  fears,  her  anxiety,  her  doubts,  every  thing-  in  the  delig-ht  of 
hearing-  ag-ain  Leonzio  plead  his  love,  his  faithfulness;  and  the  old  count 
remained  too  much  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  this  scene  to  attempt 
to  interrupt  it.  It  was  interrupted  at  last  by  a  voice  too  well  known  to  all 
the  party.  That  voice  exclaimed  in  a  tone  half  ironical,  half  triumphant, 
repeating-  the  words  of  Leonzio — '  Chiara  anima  mia,  have  I  found  you  !' 
They  all  looked  round  to  see  from  whence  that  voice  proceeded.  But  be- 
fore a  sing-le  movement  could  be  made,  Leonzio  and  Chiara  found  them- 
selves seized,  without  a  possibility  of  resistance,  by  a  party  of  masks  who 
had  surrounded  them  during-  their  unexpected  and  interesting-  recognition. 
Chiara,  half  fainting-  with  surprise  and  terror,  was  unable  to  speak.  But 
Leonzio  exclaimed  wildly,  '  ^Yhere  is  the  prince,  the  cavalier  ?  or  by 
whatever  name  he  calls  himself :  what  rig-ht  has  he  to  molest  the  free 
subjects  of  Venice  ?' 

•  The  rig-ht  of  power,'  said  the  same  voice  in  a  whisper  close  to  his  ear. 
They  were  by  this  time  in  the  street,  or  rather  in  a  kind  of  g-arden  be- 
long-ing-  to  the  palace,  which  they  must  g-o  throug-h  to  arrive  in  the  open 
street.  All  the  masks  retired  at  the  command  of  one.  It  was  the  prince. 
Leonzio  was  the  Srst  that  broke  the  silence  :  and  it  was  with  words  of 
hig-h  defiance  towards  Castig-Hone.  The  prince  heard  him  coolly,  and  then 
said,  *  Provoke  me  not  more,  young-  man  ;  you  are  in  my  power.  You 
may  learn  by  experience,  better  than  you  seem  to  know,  what  that  power 
is.  You  have  betrayed  me — my  friendship  for  you,  my  affection,  more 
than  ever  I  felt  before  tov/ards  any  man,  you  have  betrayed.  The  trea- 
sure I  hold,  the  dearest  in  a  thousand  worlds,  you  have  stolen — the  heart 
of  Donna  Chiara.  But  I  forg-ive  you  ;  I  am  too  happy  now  to  g-ain  thus 
unexpectedly  what  I  have  soug-ht  so  long-  and  fruitlessly,  to  find  room  in 
my  heart  for  aug-ht  but  joy.  But  here,  where  I  may  command,'  continued 
he,  turning-  to  Chiara,  '  here  I  am  still  a  supplicant.  You  see,'  continued 
he,  '  Bel  Idol  mio,  there  is  a  fate  that  seems  to  frustrate  all  your  schemes 
to  avoid  me.  I  ask  you  ag-ain,  I  ag-ain  repeat  the  solicitations  I  made 
when  we  last  met,  and  which  you  then  did  not  seem  so  utterly  to  disre- 
g-ard.     Speak — wilt  thou  be  mine  ?' 

*  Never,'  said  Chiara,  '  while  I  have  life  !' 

His  lips  quivered  with  concentrated  rag-e  as  he  said,   '  Before  you  an- 
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swer  thus  decidedly,  where  you  have  perhaps  so  little  power  to  decide, 
sig-nora,  let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Nothing",  I  am  sure,  but  preposses- 
sion in  favour  of  another,  could  choose  the  alternative  of  what  I  might  do, 
to  what  I  offer.  Who  but  a  madman  would  provoke  the  lion  in  his  den, 
when  with  one  word  he  mig-ht  lead  him  to  crouch  at  his  feet.  You  love 
another,  signora;  answer  me,  is  it  Leonzio  Giordano?' 

Chiara  felt  on  her  answer  depended  Leonzio's  fate  as  well  as  her  own. 
She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  Leonzio,  who  had  been  scarce  able  to 
control  his  feeling's  during*  the  prince's  speech,  now  advanced  to  Chiara : 
'  Lady,'  said  he,  '  answer  him ;  say  only  that  you  do,  let  me  hear  it  from 
your  lips,  and  I  defy  the  whole  world  to  wrest  you  from  me.' 

'  Peace,  Leonzio  !'  said  the  prince  :  '  you  may  defy  the  whole  world, 
but  not  me  ;  at  least  not  now.  I  speak  but  the  word,  and  you  are  carried 
off  to  unknov^n  dung-eons  and  distant  fortresses,  where  you  may  lang'uish 
out  your  days  in  silence  and  forg-etfulness.  Who  is  there,  think  you, 
would  care  what  was  become  of  the  poor  artist  ?  Speak,  Donna  Chiara,* 
said  he,  mahciously  observing-  her  chang-e  of  countenance,  *  would  you 
grieve  for  his  fate?  or  would  you  not,  if  it  were  in  your  power, 
avert  it?' 

Chiara  was  aware  that  he  soug-lit  only  to  force  an  avowal  of  her  senti- 
ments ;  she  answered  in  a  voice  that  she  strove  in  vain  to  render  calm  : 
'  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  certainly,  I  would  even  die  to  save  him,  or 
any  other  of  my  fellow-creatures  to  whom  life  would  be  a  more  valuable 
gift  than  to  me/ 

'  Ha !  is  it  so  ?'  returned  the  prince  ;  '  does  your  Christian  charity 
extend  so  far  ?  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  your  bidding-. 
His  fate  is  in  your  hands  ;  speak  the  word.  It  is  not  asked  of  you  to 
sacrifice  your  life  for  him, — only,  only  say  you  will  be  mine,  and  he  is 
free  ;  refuse  me  ag-ain,  and ' 

'  No,  no,  never — impossible  !  say  not  the  word.  I  will  die  a  thousand 
deaths  rather,'  exclaimed  Leonzio. — '  Prince,  I  know  not  by  what  rig-ht 
you  thus  dispose  of  our  lives  and  inclinations.  Is  there  no  justice  in  the 
free  State  of  Venice?  is  there  not  a  tribunal,  or  think  you  there  is  not  an 
arm  that  will  defend  a  helpless  woman  from  thy  threats  ?  Nothing-  but 
the  respect  due  to  her  presence  has  withheld  me  thus  long-;  but  now  de- 
fend thyself,  and  meet  me  as  a  man.' 

His  sword  flashed  in  his  hand,  and  his  eye  flamed  with  indig-nation  as 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  prince  ;  but  the  latter  stepped  back,  and  in  a 
moment  the  same  masks,  who  were  only  at  a  little  distance,  ag-ain  ad- 
vanced, seized,  and  disarmed  him. 

•  See  now,'  said  the  prince,  '  the  use  of  your  resistance  ;  see.  Donna 
Chiara,  how  entirely  you  are  both  in  m.y  power 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Chiara  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  prince.  She  stretched  out  her  clasped  hands  towards 
him ;  her  mask  had  fallen  off  in   her  ag-itation.     She  raised  her  eyes 
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Streaming'  with  tears  to  his  face — '  Spare  him,   save  him  !'  was  all  she 
could  utter. 

'  You  consent  then  to  be  my  wife  ?  you  are  mine,  beautiful,  ang-elic 
Chiara,  that  you  should  kneel  to  me !'  and  he  would  have  raised  her, 
but  she  sank  a^-ain  on  the  g-round,  and  cried  out — 

*  Oh  !  no,  no,  never  !  hear  me,  ask  me  any  thing'  but  that,  and  save 
him  ;  but  I  cannot  be  yours.  If  it  will  satisfy  you  to  bind  myself  never 
to  be  another's,  never  to  be  his,  I  will  gladly  do  so  ;  but  yours  I  can- 
not be.' 

'  You  speak  the  word,  then,  for  his  fate.  Leonzio,  it  is  not  I,  but 
Chiara,  that  decides  your  death.' 

'  O  that  my  death  could  save  her  from  you,  and  I  would  covet  it  as 
the  choicest  blessing !  Beloved  Chiara,  make  that  a  condition,  if  indeed 
there  is  a  spark  of  honour  or  virtue  left  in  that  tyrant's  breast — leave  me 
to  the  direst  fate  he  can  invent ;  but  stipulate  that  he  place  you  in  some 
sanctuary,  where — ' 

*  Hold!  and  dictate  not  to  the  lady.  Signora,  you  that  are  to  decide 
on  both  our  fates,  on  whose  breath  we  hang,  keep  not  that  humiliating 
posture;  rise,  rise,  I  beseech  you.' 

But  Chiara  had  no  power  to  obey  him  :  the  conflicting  anguish  of  the 
last  few  minutes  had  at  length  overcome  her  energy — she  had  fallen 
senseless  at  the  feet  of  the  prince. 

'  Barbarous  tyrant,  you  have  killed  her !  but  in  death  she  shall  be 
mine  !'  and,  with  an  effort  almost  superhuman,  Leonzio  tore  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  his  guards,  snatched  up  the  senseless  Chiara  in  his  arms, 
and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  had  rushed  out  of  the  garden,  and  had 
turned  down  a  street  before  his  pursuers  had  recovered  sufficiently  from 
the  surprise  occasioned  by  the  desperate  and  unexpected  effort,  to  think 
of  overtaking  him.  Whether  he  had  obtained  too  far  an  advance  upon 
them,  or  whether  the  prince  might  have  deemed  so  public  a  pursuit  im- 
prudent, certain  it  was,  that,  surprised  at  his  own  success,  the  young 
Leonzio  found  himself  arrived  at  the  sanctuary  of  San  Giovanni,  where 
he  hastened  to  obtain  assistance  and  security  for  his  beloved  Chiara. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  majestic  Apennines,  leaving 
streaks  of  gold  hght  upon  the  thin  clouds  that  rested  on  their  summits ; 
every  thing  around  breathed  of  peace  and  beauty.  That  peace  and 
beauty  was  felt  as  a  relief  to  the  party  in  a  travelling  carriage,  which, 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  horses,  who  seemed  to  have  been  urged  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  speed,  was  now  obliged  slowly  to  ascend  the  hill  and  give 
the  travellers  time  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  the  evening. 

*  I  am  afraid,  signer,'  said  the  postillion  to  one  of  the  travellers,  '  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  on  to  the  next  town  with  these  horses.  They  are 
not  fit  for  much  more  such  hard  driving-.' 

*  Is  there  no  place  then  nearer  where  we  can  procure  other  horses  ?' 

*  No,  signor,  but  there  is  a  small  convent  just  on  the  borders  of  the 
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forest  we  are  coming*  to,  where  you  might  perhaps  remain  for  the  nig-ht ; 
besides,  sig-nor,  without  an  escort  you  would  not  hke  to  g-o  through  the 
wood  so  late.     They  say  these  parts  are  infested  with  banditti.' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  the  banditti,  uncle,'  said  a  sweet  voice  which  could 
belong-  to  no  other  than  Donna  Chiara,  'what  we  have  to  fear  in  being* 
overtaken  is  far  more  dreadful  than  any  banditti.' 

'  But  if  we  were  to  meet  any  of  them  and  they  detain  us  ?  I  think, 
my  dear  Chiara,  we  had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  remain  here  for  to- 
nig-ht,  and  ask  for  accommodation  at  the  convent ;  you  will  be  safe  there  ; 
you  cannot  conceal  from  me  that  you  are  almost  overcome  with  the  fa- 
tig-ue  of  our  hurried  journey.  We  travelled  all  last  nig-ht,  and  surely  we 
are  far  enoug-h  now  from  pursuit ;  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  Liverna,  and 
then,  once  embarked  for  Marseilles,  we  shall  at  last  be  safe  and  happy, 
7ion  e  vero  Chiavina  mia  ?* 

A  deep  sig-h  was  Chiara's  only  answer.  Alas  !  in  leaving-  Italy,  if  she 
left  behind  the  causes  of  her  disquietude,  she  left  also  every  hope  of  hap- 
piness. Leonzio,  to  whose  courag-e  and  affection  she  owed  her  present 
safety,  whom  she  had  but  just  discovered  so  worthy  of  her  love  and  g-ra- 
titude,  she  had  parted  with  for  ever.  The  count,  thoug-h  he  acknow- 
ledg-ed  their  obligations  to  him,  could  not  so  far  forg-et  his  aristocracy  as 
to  think  for  a  aioment  of  an  artist  as  a  husband  for  his  niece.  Chiara, 
worn  out  by  so  many  months  of  suffering-  and  anxiety,  submitted  in  silent 
despondency.  They  had  met  so  unexpectedly  and  parted  ag-ain  so  sud- 
denly, she  could  hardly  recover  from  the  stupefaction  of  her  faculties ; 
but  the  more  vividly  her  recollection  returned,  the  more  keenly  she  felt 
her  misery. 

'We  remain,  then,  at  the  convent  to-nig-ht,'  said  she.  '  Heaven 
g-rant  that  we  may  not  be  overtaken  before  morning- !' 

•  Never  fear,  child  ;  if  we  are  surprised  it  will  be  by  the  banditti,  for 
the  prince  will  never  trace  our  route.  And  what  if  he  did  ?  Chiara,  I 
confess  I  think  I  indulg-e  your  whims  too  much,  in  suffering- you  to  refuse 
the  prince.  As  to  that  Giordano,  I  certainly  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  allow  so  handsome  a  young-  man  and  you  to  sit  looking-  at  each 
other  so  many  hours  in  the  day.  I  cannot  wonder  at  it :  if  he  were  but 
noble,  he  would  be  every  thing-  1  could  wish  ' 

Chiara  sighed  again  and  they  relapsed  into  silence.  '  I  wish,'  said 
the  count,  at  length,  '  we  had  an  escort ;  I  do  not  half  like  that  strange 
courier,  (we  have  only  him,)  and  though  he  looks  fierce  enough  with  his 
dark  eyebrows  and  raustachios,  I  observe  he  never  looks  at  one  in  the 
face  ;  see  now  how  he  is  riding  and  trying  to  look  into  the  carriage.' 

*  Can  you  doubt  him  for  a  moment,  dear  uncle  ?'  said  Chiara,  *  when 
he  was  so  strongly  recommended  by — '  She  faltered,  and  a  faint  blush 
tinged  her  pale  cheeks  as  she  pronounced  the  name  of  Giordano. 

There  was  certainly  something  singular  in  the  deportment  of  the  man ; 
and  the  recollection  of  her  former  unjust  suspicions  of  Leonzio's  faith 
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crossed  her  mind  more  than  once  when  she  considered  his  strong*  re- 
commendation of  the  courier. 

The  evening  was  so  fine  that  Chiara  proposed  to  her  uncle  to  walk  on 
the  side  of  the  road  towards  the  convent,  both  for  the  sake  of  relieving^ 
the  horses,  and  to  enjoy  the  evening"  air  more  freely.  He  assented,  but 
was  soon  fatigued,  and  wished  to  return  to  the  carriag-e  ;  while  Chiara, 
who  felt  herself  revived  and  invig-orated  by  the  air  and  exercise,  obtained 
permission  to  extend  her  walk,  and  the  courier,  Pascal,  was  enjoined  to 
remain  near  her  as  a  protection  and  guard.  He  led  his  horse  and 
walked  close  behind  her.  They  were  in  sig-ht  of  the  little  monastery 
which  rose  on  the  side  of  the  forest,  with  its  humble  turrets  and  spire 
contrasting"  with  the  bold,  majestic  mountains  behind.  Chiara  looked  at 
it  as  on  a  spot  where  there  was  at  least  peace  to  be  found,  if  not  happi- 
ness, and  she  was  half  inclined  to  wish  to  take  up  her  abode  there  for  the 
rest  of  her  days.  But  her  heart  was  no  long-er  sufficiently  her  own  to 
hope  yet  to  dedicate  it  to  Heaven.  She  felt  she  was  yet  too  much  at- 
tached to  the  world,  and  that  attachment  to  the  world,  in  the  person  of 
Leonzio,  she  could  not  even  wish  to  conquer. 

She  was  interrupted  in  this  reverie  by  a  voice  that  made  her  start :  it 
was  the  voice  of  Leonzio.  She  looked  round,  and  there  was  no  one  near 
her  but  the  courier  Pascal.  She  walked  on,  and  concluded  it  must  be 
her  own  imagination,  that,  so  impressed  with  his  imag-e,  had  converted 
every  sound  into  the  voice  of  Leonzio.  They  had  by  this  time  lost  sig-ht 
of  the  carriage  ;  it  g-rew  darker,  and  she  quickened  her  steps,  and  in  her 
haste,  treading"  on  a  loose  stone,  sprained  her  ankle.  She  was  forced  for 
a  moment  to  stop  from  the  pain  ;  when  she  tried  to  proceed,  she  found 
herself  unable  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  the  courier,  who  eagerly  offered 
his  arm  to  support  her,  which  she  was  oblig-ed  to  accept.  She  felt  his 
arm  tremble  beneath  her  slig-ht  weig-ht  as  she  leaned  on  it,  but  he  spake 
not  a  word  of  civility,  thoug-h  she  could  not  help  fancying"  his  manner 
was  very  different  from  that  of  a  common  domestic.  She  wished  she 
were  in  the  carriage  again  as  she  found  herself  alone  with  her  strang-e 
companion,  and  her  foot  became  more  and  more  painful  as  she  walked. 
Her  alarm  increased  by  the  strang-e  manner  of  her  servant,  who,  as  if 
involuntarily,  caug-ht  the  hand  that  rested  on  his  arm,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  heart. 

*  Good  Heavens,  Pascal !'  said  she,  in  theg-reatest  alarm. 

*  Be  not  alarmed,  dearest,  best  beloved  !'  said  he,  at  length  supporting- 
her  in  his  arms ;  '  thoug"h  forbidden  by  your  uncle  to  accompany  you,  I 
could  not  let  you  g-o  without  protection.  In  this  disguise  I  intended  to 
have  concealed  myself,  till  I  saw  you  safely  embarked.  Chiara,  will  you 
not  forgive  your  own  Leonzio  ?' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  lady  was  no  longer  so  much  oflfended  at 
the  tender  attentions  of  her  supposed  domestic,  nor  was  she  in  such 
haste  to  overtake  the  carriage.     They  walked  on  slowly,  discoursing  on 
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their  future  plans  and  prospects,  nor  heeded  they  the  deepening"  g-loom 
of  the  evening".  They  were  now  almost  at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and 
a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  broug*ht  them  close  to  the  count's  travelling* 
carriag-e,  when,  what  was  the  terror  and  dismay  of  Chiara  to  see  it  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  banditti. 

The  robbers  must  have  supposed  the  carriag-e  was  only  by  accident 
separated  from  its  escort,  which  could  not  be  far  distant,  by  the  silence 
and  caution  of  their  movements  ;  for  when  Chiara  and  the  supposed 
courier  came  within  sig-ht,  it  was  too  near  for  either  party  to  attempt  a 
retreat.  Leonzio's  first  thoug-ht  was  to  conceal  Chiara  and  defend  her, 
but  she  cried  out — 

'  My  uncle  !  oh  !  what  is  become  of  him  ;  they  will  murder  him. 
Do  not  think  of  me,  g-o  and  see  what  is  become  of  him — yet  stay,  Leon- 
zio,  they  will  kill  you — stay  !' 

They  had,  however,  on  perceiving*  Chiara,  left  the  carriage  and  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  as  she  clung  tremblingly  to  Leonzio's  arm  for  pro- 
tection, who  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  They  appeared  to  ap- 
proach, howeverv  with  no  hostile  intentions,  and  the  foremost  of  the  band 
advancing",  said — 

'  Sig"nora,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  ;  and  resistance,  you  see,  would 
be  useless  ;  your  courier,  there,  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
drawing"  his  sword.  The  old  g-entleman  in  the  carriag-e  is  quite  safe,  as 
well  as  his  g-old  and  jewels.      Y^ou,  I  presume,  are  the  jewel  we  seek.' 

He  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  would  have  seized  Chiara's  hands 
to  drag"  her  away ;  but  Leonzio  struck  him  down  with  his  sword,  and 
having"  made  good  a  retreat  towards  a  niche  in  the  g"arden-wall  of  the 
monastery,  in  which  he  placed  Chiara,  he  continued  to  defend  her  with 
the  most  desperate  courag"e  ag-ainst  the  numbers  that  assailed  him  ; 
while  she,  more  dead  than  alive,  supported  herself  with  her  arms  round 
a  stone  statue  of  St.  Ursula,  that  was  placed  in  the  niche,  and  hid  her 
face  from  the  sight  of  this  dreadful  scene.  Three  of  the  robbers  had 
fallen  before  the  deadly  stroke  of  Leonzio,  and  the  rest  began  to  retreat ; 
when  another  party  of  horsemen  advanced  from  a  turn  in  the  road,  and 
one  of  them  furiously  galloped  towards  the  spot,  crying  out  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  heart  of  Chiara  die  within  her — '  Caitiffs,  villains,  stand 
off!  Leave  that  lady,  and  at  your  peril  lift  another  hand.'  It  was  the 
voice  of  Castiglione. 

The  unconcern  with  which  the  robbers  obeyed  his  voice,  and  the 
opportune  rencontre,  convinced  Leonzio  that  their  implacable  enemy  had 
concerted  the  whole  plan  of  the  attack  and  rescue.  His  arm  doubly 
nerved  by  indignation,  he  sprang-  upon  the  prince,  who  had  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  and  a  deadly  strife  ensued.  It  was  not  of  long"  duration  : 
the  weapon  of  Castiglione  had  pierced  Leonzio's  faithful  heart,  and  he 
fell  without  motion  at  the  feet  of  Chiara.  There  was  one  deep,  strug"- 
g\mg  g"roan  ;  he  breathed  her  name,  and  all  was  over.    There  was  a  dead 
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silence,  a  horrible  pause  :  then  a  shriek  wild,  piercing",  and  long",  broke 
from  the  agonized  Chiara.  She  threw  herself  on  the  lifeless  body  of 
her  defender  in  passionate  grief ;  then,  as  if  a  sudden  hope  came  over 
her,  she  seemed  to  wait  in  terrible  silence  if  there  was  yet  any  sign  of 
life.  It  was  the  awful  silence  of  ag-ony — every  one  respected  it ;  she 
pressed  her  lips  to  his,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  heart,  there  was  no  beat- 
ing-; his  fine  countenance,  beautiful  even  in  death,  lay  there  white  and 
still  under  the  g-lancing-  moonbeams.  She  g*azed  on  him  with  the  fixed 
calmness  of  despair  ;  and  then  turned  towards  the  prince,  who — not 
having"  known  Leonzio  in  this  disg-uise,  and  in  all  his  threatenings  mean- 
ing- rather  to  terrify  Chiara  into  compliance,  than  any  real  harm  to  her 
lover- — remained  motionless  with  surprize  and  horror.  '  Look  there,' 
said  she,  '  destroyer  !  behold  thy  work,  and  be  satisfied  that  thou  hast 
destroyed  us  both.  I  am  in  thy  power,  if  thou  wilt,  for  my  life  ;  behold 
the  Princess  di  Castiglione  !'  And  with  these  words  she  burst  into  a 
wild,  unnatural,  and  fearful  laugh,  that  struck  horror  into  all  present. 
The  prince  had  not  foreseen  this  trag-ical  conclusion  to  what  he  looked  on 
only  as  an  adventure  of  g-allantry,  and  was  shocked  and  grieved  at  what 
had  happened.  To  think  of  soothing*  or  comforting-  Chiara  he  felt 
would  be  impossible  ;  he  felt  he  could  never  behold  her  without  the  re- 
collection of  the  death  of  Leonzio  ;  and  she — could  she  ever  behold  him 
without  horror?  He  gave  orders  to  his  people,  the  robbers  having-  dis- 
persed, to  take  charge  of  her  and  the  count  to  the  Ursuline  monastery, 
and  then  he  returned  to  Venice. 

Poor  Chiara !  The  intense  agony  of  that  hoar,  together  v^^ith  her 
previous  anxiety  and  suffering-,  threatened  soon  to  curtail  her  earthly 
miseries.  Her  senses  had  forsaken  her;  and  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  the  sudden  shock  of  grief,  she  fancied  every  one  who  ap- 
proached her  a  Castig-lione,  and  that  she  was  defending-  the  life  of 
Leonzio  from  his  sword.  They  were  oblig-ed  to  use  force  to  tear  her 
from  the  dead  body :  and  when  at  last  the  unremitting-  care  and  atten- 
tions of  the  Ursuline  sisters  had  restored  her  to  health,  she  felt  no  incli- 
nation to  leave  their  humble  roof.  Leonzio  was  buried  in  their  chapel, 
and  Chiara  passed  a  few  more  years  in  weeping  and  praying-  over  his 
tomb,  and  then  her  g-entle  spirit  fled  for  ever. 


THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MOORS. 

A  YEAR  or  two  before  the  death  of  Lord  John  Murray,  in  1787,  he 
built  a  house  on  the  borders  of  his  Yorkshire  estate,  where  it  skirts  the 
hig-h  moors  of  Derbyshire,  intended  to  unite  with  tiie  characteristic  con- 
veniences of  a  farm,  to  which  it  was  attached,  that  of  a  place  of  public 
entertainment.  The  idea  was  a  g-ood  one  ;  for,  as  the  house  stood  hig-h 
and  in  a  lonely  place,  it  might  serve  as  a  beacon  to  the  benighted  tra- 
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veller  in  that  mountainous  country,  and  could  scarcely  fail  of  being-  at 
times  a  welcome  resting*- place  to  numerous  petty  farmers,  condemned  to 
carry  their  produce  for  many  a  wearisome  mile,  where  human  habitation 
never  cheered  their  view,  to  the  first  populous  town  which  offered  them 
a  market. 

It  will  be  evident  that  a  house  of  this  description  was  more  likely  to 
be  beneficial  to  him  who  occasionally  used  it,  than  profitable  to  him  who 
kept  it ;  and  althoug-h  it  w^as  within  a  short  distance  of  a  manufacturing* 
district,  and  in  a  manner  surrounded  by  collieries,  many  circumstances 
combined  to  render  it  improbable  that  it  should  ever  become  that  bane 
of  society,  a  popular  public-house  ;  and  the  respectable  couple  who  were 
placed  in  it  were  evidently  of  a  description  to  forbid,  rather  than  encou- 
rage, the  visits  of  the  idle  spendthrift  and  the  dissolute  tippler. 

The  man  was  considered  an  excellent  farmer,  and  the  woman  a  g-ood 
manager,  of  which  evidence  was  g-iven  in  the  appearance  of  all  around 
them ;  since,  notwithstanding"  the  bleak  situation  and  the  stone  fences, 
every  thing  looked  in  a  thriving-  state,  and  within  their  dwelling-  there 
was  an  air  of  comfort  and  propriety  which  denoted  industry  and  taste. 
Every  room  possessed  one  attractive  eleg-ance,  being-  decorated  with 
choice  plants ;  for  the  landlord  understood  g-ardening-,  and  finding*  that 
the  bleak  winds  from  the  hig-h  moors  forbade  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
in  his  g-arden,  supplied  this  innocent  gratification  to  himself  and  his 
wife,  by  choice  myrtles  and  g-ay  geraniums.  I  well  remember  him  as 
a  handsome  man  of  three  or  four  and  thirty,  who  was  always  seen  at 
church,  well  dressed,  with  a  sprig  in  his  button- hole,  accompanied  by  a 
little  girl,  who  wore  a  g-ay  bonnet,  and  a  long  dimity  cloak,  as  white  as 
snow,  on  whom  he  often  cast  looks  of  tenderness  and  pride.  She  was, 
indeed,  a  lovely  child,  his  first-born  and  his  darling-. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  landlord  of  the  '  Rising-  Sun '  ceased  to 
occupy  his  seat  at  church,  to  saunter  about  his  door  when  the  hours  of 
labour  were  over,  and  (what  excited  still  more  attention  in  so  industrious 
a  man)  to  rise  v/ith  the  lark,  and  partake  the  toils  of  his  plough-boy. 
He  sat  in  silence  on  one  seat,  and  when  roused  by  the  reiterated  de- 
mands of  his  temporary  g-uests,  would  start  as  from  the  reverie  of  the 
studious,  or  the  slumbers  of  the  letharg-ic.  The  chance  passenger  would 
naturally  condemn  the  lazy  landlord,  who  sat  in  apparent  stupor,  as  an 
inebriated  sluggard ;  but  the  unhappy  wife  and  the  curious  neig-hbour 
alike  knew  that  he  was  at  this  time  temperate  to  abstemiousness ;  that 
his  manly  form  was  wasted,  his  ruddy  complexion  changed  to  cadaverous 
paleness,  because  all  appetite  had  forsaken  him,  and  that  his  nig-hts  were 
subject  to  a  restlessness  which  medicine  could  not  quell,  entreaty  soothe, 
nor  resolution  control. 

Hay-time  and  harvest  passed  unnoticed  by  the  once  active  farmer ;  and 
the  wife,  reduced  almost  to  despair  by  the  melancholy  supineness  of  her 
husband,   became    unable  to  avert    the  ruin   which  hung-   threatening* 
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around  her.  Their  guests  forsook  the  house ;  their  servants  ruled,  or 
deserted  it ;  and  the  neig-hbours,  moved  to  compassion,  or  excited  by 
curiosity,  busied  themselves  with  investigating*  the  cause  of  a  change  so 
entire  and  so  unaccountable.  They  recollected,  that,  although  sober  in 
his  habits  and  orderly  in  his  conduct,  the  landlord  was  wont  to  sing  a 
hunting  song  and  tell  a  merry  tale  to  the  circle  he  liked ,  but  it  was  also 
certain  that  he  was  both  proud  and  passionate  to  others  ;  that  he  had  an 
aversion  to  coarseness  of  manners,  which  they  held  to  be  ridiculous  in 
his  station  ;  and  an  objection  to  drunkenness,  which,  in  a  landlord,  was 
absolutely  unnatural :  could  these  faults  of  temper  so  far  operate  as  to 
render  him  melancholy,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  crazy  ? 

The  wife  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  suggestions  ;  to  her  he  was  always 
kind,  and  at  a  period  of  suffering  she  could  remember  no  faults.  Driven 
from  the  idea  that  the  evil  arose  from  bodily  disease,  by  the  assurance  of 
several  medical  men  whom  she  had  consulted,  she  listened  eagerly  to  the 
advice  of  those  among  her  neighbours  who  had  lately  joined  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  and  more  especially  to  one  good  old  man  whom  she 
had  long  respected  for  his  piety.  But,  alas  !  no  suggestion,  or  exhorta- 
tion, no  example  of  sinners  turned  from  the  error  of  their  way,  of  the 
conscience- stricken  soul  finding  peace,  and  the  mourner  learning  to  re- 
joice, had  any  effect  as  offered  by  this  humble  teacher.  The  invahd 
heard  all  he  said  with  a  patient  but  abstracted  air,  and  in  perfect  silence, 
and  at  length  arose,  saying,  *  You  are  a  good  man,  and  I  thank  you  sin- 
cerely ;  but  you  are  not  the  man  to  help  me.' 

'  I  must  get  a  clergyman,  a  really  learned  man,'  said  the  wife,  not 
without  recollecting  certain  stories  of  witchcraft,  as  told  by  her  grand- 
mother in  her  days  of  childhood,  which  resembled  this  extraordinary 
case. 

A  gentleman  for  whom  her  husband  had  always  shown  much  respect 
gladly  obeyed  her  summons.  He  was  an  elderly  man  of  benign  counte- 
nance and  kind  manners,  and,  in  the  soothing  gentleness  of  his  address, 
for  a  few  moments  the  imperturbability  of  countenance  assumed  by  the 
invalid  gave  way ;  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  his  heart  throbbed  with  agi- 
tation ;  but  when  he  spoke,  it  was  only  to  say,  as  before,  *  Sir,  you  are 
very  good  ;  but,  dear  heart!  you  are  not  the  person  who  can  help  me.' 

It  was  in  vain  to  inquire  who  that  person  was  ;  for  determined  silence 
now  sat  on  his  lips,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  '  I  wish,' 
which  seemed  to  burst  from  him  involuntarily,  and  to  be  checked  the 
moment  he  heard  them,  many  weeks  succeeded  in  which  he  never  spoke. 
Yet  even  then  his  countenance  showed  that  his  mind  was  perpetually  em- 
ployed :  there  was  an  inward  muttering,  as  of  thoughts  too  terrible  to  be 
uttered,  and  an  apparent  intenseness  of  meditation  on  some  awful  sub- 
ject, distinct  from  religion,  since  it  evidently  admitted  of  no  consolation, 
and  could  be  blended  with  no  other  object. 

In  the  autumn  he  began  frequently  to  leave  his  own  house,  and  go  out 
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to  walk  alone,  more  especially  during  tempestuous  nig-hts,  to  which  he 
seemed  to  hsten  with  a  kind  of  desperate  pleasure.  Never  did  his  feet 
turn  toward  that  path  which  led  to  the  habitation  of  man  ;  but  with  quick 
strides  he  hastened  to  lose  all  traces  of  his  fellow- creatures,  on  those 
wild  heaths  and  rocky  g-lens,  where  his  strang-e  g-estures,  or  his  incohe- 
rent soliloquies,  were  necessarily  unnoticed.  Often  would  his  wretched 
wife  follow  him  at  a  distance,  alike  moved  by  fear  of  the  dang-er  he 
mig-ht  encounter,  or  that  which  he  mig-ht  intend  ag-ainst  himself;  and  as 
often  would  she  return  in  the  utmost  eag'erness  to  elude  discovery,  since 
he  forbade  her  interference  in  terms  of  terror.  He  would  come  back 
before  day-break,  exhausted,  but  calm  ;  creep  to  his  bed,  and  if  he  be- 
lieved her  to  be  asleep,  bend  kindly  over  his  wretched  partner,  and  some- 
times shed  scalding-  tears  upon  her  face :  often  would  he  kneel,  and  then 
deep  g-roans  burst  from  his  bosom,  but  no  articulate  words  of  prayer  es- 
caped him. 

At  this  period,  the  severe  weather  he  encountered,  and  the  xong*  ram- 
bles he  took,  g-ave  the  idea  to  many  that  nothing-  less  than  the  preterna- 
tural streng-th  attributed  to  madness,  could  have  sustained  him  ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  tlie  colds  caug-ht  in  her  nocturnal  g-uardianship  had  (to- 
g-ether with  her  anxieties)  ruined  the  excellent  constitution  of  his  wife, 
who  was  evidently  in  a  consumption.  This  opinion  g-ave  way  as  the 
spring-  advanced,  from  its  becoming-  certain  that  his  strength  also  was 
completely  exhausted,  that  his  shrunk  and  withered  form  would  not  much 
long-er  sustain  the  conflict. 

Perhaps  a  sense  of  weakness  rendered  him  at  this  time  as  averse  to 
being-  alone,  as  he  had  previously  disliked  society  ;  even  now  he  pre- 
ferred his  own  little  daughter  to  any  other  person.  To  his  diseased 
imag-ination,  apparently  disturbed  by  superstitious  terrors,  the  child  tip- 
peared  a  kind  of  guardian  ang-el,  whose  protecting-  presence  secured  him 
from  the  evils  of  apprehension  and  the  appalling-  sense  of  a  fearful  soli- 
tude. The  closing-  of  a  door  in  haste,  the  creaking-  of  the  sig-n-post,  and 
more  especially  the  sound  of  wheels  near  the  house,  harrowed  up  his 
soul,  as  if  with  fearful  visions  and  terrible  alarms. 

It  was  a  pitiable  but  interesting-  spectacle,  to  see  this  man,  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  hfe,  wasted  to  a  shadow,  and  bending-  with  the  tremors  of 
premature  old  ag-e,  walk  out  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  a  child  of  seven 
years  old.  To  this  child  early  sorrow  had  given  premature  powers  of 
thought,  which  were  united  with  uncommon  beauty,  and  that  simplicity 
of  manner  incident  to  her  situation.  She  watched  every  turn  of  her 
father's  sunken  eye,  and  never  did  it  glance  on  a  flower  she  did  not 
gather,  or  a  plant  on  which  little  Mary  could  not  make  some  observation. 
If  a  bee  was  heard  to  hum  in  the  young  blossoms,  she  would  repeat  her 
hymn  of  the  '  little  busy  bee/  relate  the  story  of  every  fable  she  remem- 
bered in  her  spelling-book,  and  woo  him  with  a  thousand  endearments 
to  ask  her  the  questions  of  the  Catechism.     At  other  times,   she  would 
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lead  him  to  his  withered  myrtles,  and  his  broken  g-ates,  and  playfully 
chide  his  neg'lect ;  then  spring-  forward  to  show  where  the  g-rass  was 
most  promising",  and  prophesy  a  fine  hay -time.  When  every  effort  failed 
to  rouse  attention  and  ehcit  pleasure,  she  would  throw  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  kiss  his  pale  forehead,  and,  as  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
rosy  cheeks,  exclaim,  *  Have  you  not  one  word  for  poor  little  Mary  ?' 

Sundays  were  now  especial  days  of  sorrow  for  both  Mary  and  her 
distressed  mother,  who  considered  it  her  duty  to  send  her  daughter  to 
church,  about  a  mile  distant ;  and  the  child  g-rieved  that  neither  parent 
could  g-o  to  the  g-ood  place,  and  ask  God  to  comfort  them.  One  sab- 
bath morning-,  in  the  beg-inning-  of  May,  the  father  was  become  so  weak 
that  he  fainted  whilst  dressing-,  on  which  account  Mary  remained  at 
home  to  nurse  and  amuse  him.  During-  the  time  she  sat  with  him,  the 
often-repeated  words,  '  I  wish,'  ag-am  passed  his  lips,  and  the  quick  ear 
of  infancy,  now  excited  by  unusual  anxiety,  thoug-ht  that  in  the  mur- 
mured sounds  which  followed,  he  said,  '  I  wish — I  were  hang-ed  !'  and 
in  g-reat  horror  Mary  cried  out,  '  Oh  !  father,  father !  you  are  wicked — 
you  frig-hten  me.' 

The  wretched  man  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  abundantly,  as  one 
bowed  down  by  new  sorrow.  Often  did  he  clasp  his  hands,  and  appa- 
rently try  to  beg*  a  blessing  on  the  head  of  the  child  who  had  innocently 
reproved  and  deeply  v,-ounded  him;  but  as  often  did  he  interrupt  himself, 
as  if  scorning  his  own  efforts  ;  and  finally  he  put  her  from  his  chair,  and 
covered  his  face,  as  if  afflicted  with  shame  not  less  than  sorrow. 

Mary  was  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  him  suffer  thus ;  but  she  con- 
ceived it  her  duty  to  relieve  this  burst  of  sorrow,  as  she  had  tried  to  do 
often  before,  by  diverting  his  attention,  and  therefore  went  to  the  window^ 
to  make  observations,  and  said  to  her  mcther,  who  was  entering  the 
room,  '  I  see  all  the  people  who  are  coming  from  church  :  there  is  a  very 
pretty  carriage,  with  two  gentlemen  in  it,  and  they  both  look  out  of  the 
window  toward  our  house.' 

'  It  is  the  rector  of and  his  curate,  who  have  been  doing  duty  at 

our  church  :  he  was  there  last  year  at  this  time,'  answered  the  mother, 
mechanically. 

'  I  remember  him,  and  I  love  him,'  replied  Mary,  '  because  he  said, 
father  did  right  not  to  give  old  Anak  Osborne  any  more  liquor.' 

'  Don't  speak  of  poor  old  Anak,  child,'  said  the  mother ;  'it  is  a 
twelvemonth  this  very  morning  since  I  rose  from  my  bed  to  see  his  dead 
body  brought  in.  James  Green  is  below,  and  has  just  reminded  me 
of  it.' 

'  James  Green  is  a  fool,  a  wretch,  my  worst  enemy  !'  cried  the  sick 
man,  with  energy  and  strength  that  made  his  hearers  start  with  astonish- 
ment; but  in  another  moment  he  sunk  back  in  his  great  chair, 
shaking  in  every  limb.  Cold  drops  of  sweat  hung  on  his  brow ;  his 
strained  eyes  seemed  gazing  en  vacancy  with   terror  indescribable ;  his 
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hands  were  clenched,  and  his  Hps  quivered  with  a  convulsive  motion,  as 
if  from  pang-s  amounting-  to  ag-ony. 

The  wife,  believing"  him  seized  with  death  itself,  dropped  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and  with  inarticulate  words  and  sig-hs  that  spoke  the  inten- 
sity of  her  grief  and  pity,  tried  to  pray  for  his  departing-  spirit;  but  in  a 
few  moments  she  found  that  he  had  taken  hold  of  her  clasped  hands,  and 
was  drawing-  her  toward  him. 

*  Mary,  my  beloved  Mary,  the  time  is  come  !  Thou  shalt  know  all. 
Send  this  moment  for  the  rector  ;  you  know  he  is  a  justice  of  the  peace 
— he  only  is  the  right  sort  of  minister  for  me.  Oh  !  send  for  him  in- 
stantly.* The  wife,  bewildered  with  terror  and  distress,  g-azed  on  him 
earnestly,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  madness  of  which  her  neig-hbours  had 
so  often  hinted,  had  now  really  arrived ;  but  she  listened  in  vain  for  the 
raving-s  of  delirium.  With  all  the  little  strength  that  remained  to  him, 
but  in  few  words,  the  unhappy  man  continued  to  urg-e  her  to  send  for  the 
rector,  as  constantly  repeating-,  '  because  he  is  a  justice  of  the  peace.' 

This  was  the  very  reason  why  the  wife  would  have  preferred  any  other 
clerg-yman  ;  for  she  had,  in  common  with  many  persons  in  her  station,  a 
kind  of  awe  of  the  office,  which  induced  her  to  feel  that  she  could  not 
throw  open  the  sorrows  of  her  long-  harassed  spirit  to  one  so  much  above 
her.  But  the  demand  was  imperious  ;  nor  could  she  look  in  the  counte- 
nance of  him  so  long-  dear  to  her,  without  being-  conscious  that  his  re- 
quests were  nearly  at  a  close.  Mary  was  therefore  despatched  to  the 
house  of  a  neig-hbour,  who  was  g-oing-  to  the  afternoon  service,  and  under- 
took to  bring-  his  worship  when  that  was  over. 

The  landlord  continued  silent  for  some  time.  He  then  asked  for  his 
dinner,  which  he  ate,  if  not  with  appetite,  yet  with  resolution,  and  then 
took  a  cup  of  hot  elder  wine,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form which  would  require  all  the  energ-y  he  could  muster.  In  his  better 
days  he  had  been  remarkable  for  personal  neatness;  but  it- was  many 
months  since  the  last  vestige  of  this  quality  left  him,  to  the  especial  g:rief 
of  his  good  wife,  who  now  heard  him  with  surprise  entreat  her  *  to  make 
him  look  decent,  by  combing-  his  hair,  and  putting-  him  on  a  clean  cravat.' 
That  hair  was  now  white  as  milk,  and  the  furrows  of  age  marked  the 
shrunken  neck ;  yet,  as  no  symptom  of  disease  appeared  beyond  general 
weakness,  and  it  was  especially  evident  to  all  around  him  that  he  was 
free  from  pulmonary  aifection,  something  like  hope  sprung  in  the  poor 
woman's  bosom,  as  she  thus  ministered  to  his  wishes  not  less  than  his 
wants.  '  If  he  could  open  his  heart  to  the  rector,  if  he  could  get  com- 
fort for  his  soul,  doubtless  his  strength  would  return,  he  could  yet  re- 
deem his  affairs,  and  all  would  be  well  again  ;  she  should  not  be  left 
with  her  children  in  sorrow  and  poverty.' 

But  her  kind  offices,  though  performed  by  hands  now  feeble  by  long 
suflfering,  did  not  fill  up  the  time,  and  a  fearful  restlessness,  that  threat- 
ened to  dissipate  the  assumed  strength  of  the  hour,  succeeded.     Little 
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Mary  happily  came  back  at  this  juncture  ;  and,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
fond  eyes  of  the  father  looked  upon  her  with  delig-ht :  the  joy  was  of 
short  duration  ;  for  when  she  adverted  to  the  time,  and  said,  '  a  carriage 
was  advancing-,'  he  told  her  to  g-o  away  in  a  tone  so  full  of  deep  distress, 
and  even  horror,  that  the  poor  child  was  overpowered,  and  hung*  round 
him  as  if  incapable  of  obedience. 

'  Go  away  now,  Mary,'  said  the  mother,  leading*  her  to  the  door ;   '  you 

shall  come  again  when  Mr.  W is  g-one.'     '  No,  no,  no  !'  cried  the 

father,  '  she  must  come  no  more,  she  must  never  look  on  me  ag-ain ;  so 
come  back  and  kiss  me,  child,  once  more,  for  the  last,  last  time.' 

At  this  moment  the  clerg-yman  entered,  and  the  poor  child  snatched  a 
hasty  embrace,  and  fled  from  the  room.  The  father  shook  like  a  leaf, 
but  by  a  strong  effort  so  far  conquered  himself  as  to  require  the  presence 

of  Mr.  S ,  v/ho  had  accompanied  the  rector.     *  You  are  very  weak, 

my  friend,'  said  the  latter,  *  will  it  not  injure  you  to  have  another 
stranger  ?' 

*  No,  sir ;  I  have  something  to  disclose,  I  must  have  tivo  witnesses 
and — and — my  wife  had  better  leave  me.' 

'  No,  James,  I  had  better  stay  ;  you  will  faint,  perhaps,  and  who  can 
help  you  so  well  as  I  can  ?' 

In  another  moment  the  curate  was  seated  in  the  room,  round  which 
his  eye  glanced  mournfully,  yet  approvingly.  It  was,  indeed,  the  cham- 
ber of  sickness — perhaps  of  death.  Those  long  united  by  the  sweetest 
and  holiest  bonds  of  mortahty  were  to  be  divided  ;  the  house  was  about 
to  be  bereft  of  its  head,  and  probably  doomed  to  the  desolation  of 
poverty,  together  with  the  sorrows  of  widowhood ;  yet,  in  the  fond 
anxiety  and  intense  interest  of  a  wife's  countenance,  in  the  modest  man- 
ners of  the  little  weeping  girl  who  had  passed  him  on  the  stairs,  the 
open  Bible  laid  on  the  drawers,  and  the  air  of  more  than  common  neat- 
ness in  all  around,  he  was  induced  to  conclude,  that  as  in  days  past  the 
best  affections  of  the  heart  had  been  here  cultivated,  so  in  the  present 
time  of  suffering  the  consolations  of  religion  might  also  be  experienced. 

He  was  called  from  this  hasty  survey,  by  the  deep,  sepulchral  tone  of 
one  who  looked  as  if  he  were  even  now  an  inhabitant  of  the  tomb,  yet 
spoke  with  a  clearness  of  voice  and  strength  of  lungs  which,  in  so  fragile 
a  being,  seemed  almost  supernatural,  and  with  a  brevity  and  precision 
seldom  met  with  in  a  man  of  his  station. 

'  You  see  before  you,  gentlemen,  a  man  worn  down  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave  by  affliction,  by  remorse.  I  am  now  going  to  do  that  which  I 
ought  to  have  done  twelve  months  ago.  Oh  !  that  God  may  have  mercy, 
and  accept  the  only  atonement  I  can  offer  ! — but  I  must  hasten. 

'  You,  sir,'  (to  the  rector,)  '  remember  poor  Anak  Osborne's  death,  a 
year  ago  ?' 

*  I  remember  it  perfectly  :  he  called  at  your  house  about  midnight,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  already  in  liquor  you  refused  to  give  him  more.     He 

VOL.  ir.  X 
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was  found  dead,  1  believe,  near  this  place,  in  a  manner  often  predicted 
from  his  bad  habits,  poor  creature  :  his  wag-g-on  had  g-one  over  him,  and 
crushed  him  to  death.' 

•  Yes,  sir,  found  dead  !  Alas,  but  I  must  speak  the  truth — all  the 
truth.  Anak,  althoug-h  a  sad  drunkard,  was  a  kind,  g-ood-natured  man, 
at  all  other  times  ;  but  when  in  liquor  was  extremely  abusive,  and  on  the 
nig-ht  in  question  he  used  such  provoking-  lang-uag-e  as  to  raise  my  ang-er 
to  the  utmost  pitch  ;  so  that  my  wife  almost  pushed  him  out  of  the  door 
in  kindness,  for  fear  I  should  be  tempted  to  strike  him.     The  house  was 

fall  of  people,  who  were  returning-  from  the  market  at  S ,  and  she 

was  in  another  moment  called  to  attend  them,  and  probably  never  heard 
the  shameful  languag-e  he  uttered  against  her ;  but,  unhappily,  I  did,  and 
unseen  by  any  person,  I  followed  him  out  of  the  house,  and  in  my  rage 
seized  his  own  carman's  whip,  (easily  wrested  out  of  hands  like  his)  and 
g-iving  him  a  violent  blow,  with  the  butt  end,  on  his  temple,  he  fell  in  a 
moment  (as  I  believed)  dead  at  my  feet. 

'  The  rage  which  had  prompted  me  to  this  mad  blow  instantly  subsided, 
and  l^roi-  and  terror  possessed  me ;  but  my  mind  was  more  alive  to  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  me  than  I  can  describe.  Another  moment, 
and  all  would  be  discovered.  I  was  so  near  the  house,  that  I  could  hear 
voices  and  laughter,  and  from  the  light  which  streamed  from  the  win- 
dows, I  beheld  poor  old  Anak,  my  victim,  at  my  feet.  His  well-trained 
horses  were  then  obeying  the  direction  he  had  given  at  the  moment  I 
reached  him,  and  were  slowly  winding  round  the  angle  which  brought 
them  into  the  turnpike  road,  and  I  saw  in  a  moment  the  possibility  of  es- 
caping detection.  Grasping  the  body,  which  at  any  other  time  I  should 
have  thought  beyond  ray  strength,   I  carried  it  quite  across  that  corner 

of  ground  leading  to  W ,  and  laid  it  on  the  spot  where  it  was  found. 

During  that  time  no  sound  escaped  tl^  lips,  no  breath  issued  from  them ; 
yet  I  thought  that  at  the  moment  I  laid  the  body  down  in  the  road, 
which  the  waggon  had  now  nearly  reached,  there  was  a  motion  of  the 
heart ;  yet  1  laid  it  down — ah  !  then,  theii  I  was  indeed  a  murderer !' 

The  narrative  was  arrested ;  for  the  wife,  who  had  long  been  gazing 
on  the  speaker  with  looks  of  incredulity  and  horror,  at  this  instant 
dropped  on  the  floor  in  a  death-like  swoon,  overpowered  by  the  full  and 
dreadful  conviction  which  seized  on  her  senses.  Fond  as  he  had  cer- 
tainly been  of  her,  yet  this  painful  circumstance  did  not  greatly  affect 
the  conscious  murderer,  whose  mind  was  evidently  strung  up  to  one 
awful  purpose,  and  when  she  had  been  conveyed  to  another  chamber,  he 
eagerly  resumed  his  terrible  narrative. 

'  How  I  got  back  to  my  own  house  I  know  not,  for  my  limbs  shook, 
my  tongue  cleaved  to  my  mouth,  and  my  hair  stood  stiff  like  wire.  I 
slunk  in  the  back  way,  and  came  up  to  this  chamber,  w^here,  as  soon  as 
I  was  able,  I  crept  into  bed.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  me  to 
do  this,  after  I   had   been  busy  in  my  farm,   and  was  much  fatigued ; 
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therefore,  when  my  wife  missed  me  she  was  neither  surprised  nor  sorry, 
and  on  coming-  to  bed  put  out  her  hght  speedily,  lest  she  should  disturb 
me.  She  little  thought  I  was  not  asleep,  she  little  foresaw  that  I  should 
never  sleep  ag-ain. 

'  The  horses  of  Anak  at  a  late  hour  reached  his  master's  house  without 
their  driver.  That  master,  his  son,  and  servants,  instantly  set  out  to 
seek  the  poor  wretch,  whose  fault  they  too  well  knew  ;  and  just  as  the 
morning-  sun  broke  into  that  window,  there  was  a  loud  knocking-  at  my 
door,  and  voices  were  heard  demanding-  mstant  admittance.  I  jumped 
out  of  bed,  opened  the  window,  crying-  vehemently,  *  he  shall  not  be 
brought  here.'  At  this  moment  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  the 
body,  for  the  window  of  the  house,  as  you  perceive,  was  betwixt  me  and 
the  door.  Ah  !  why  did  not  James  Green,  to  whom  I  spoke,  notice 
these  words  ?  Why  was  I  not  apprehended,  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted ?     Oh  !  it  was  cruel  carelessness  to  me. 

'  My  poor  wife  slept  soundly,  for  she  had  been  much  fatig-ued.  I 
awoke  her  and  sent  her  down  to  the  men.  My  heart  bitterly  reproached 
me,  for  I  knew  she  would  be  dreadfully  shocked,  for  she  was  fond  of  the 
old  carman  ;  but  I  felt  that  her  presence  there  would  be  a  protection  to 
me,  and  that  she  would  enforce  my  commands  not  to  admit  the  dead 
body  into  the  house.  Half  asleep,  she  heard  but  partly  what  I  said  ;  yet, 
when  roused  by  the  dreadful  fact,  she  acted  upon  it,  called  the  servants, 
and  led  the  party  into  the  barn,  where  the  inquest  was  held.  I  pleaded 
illness,  and  did  not  leave  my  room  some  days ;  nor  was  the  plea  a  false 
one.  Such  were  the  sufferings  of  my  mind,  that  a  fever  seized  on  my 
frame,  and  I  fancied  a  fire  was  kindled  in  my  heart  which  burnt  inces- 
santly until  I  knew  the  corpse  was  buried ;  when  I  became  sensible  of 
g-reat  rehef,  I  tried  to  recall  my  scattered  thoug-hts,  to  see  the  importance 
of  eluding-  suspicion,  and  the  necessity  of  appearing-  as  usual. 

*  Conversation  still  ran  on  Anak's  death,  and  I  heard  mention  made  of 
the  blow  on  his  head  with  a  cold  shudder  so  severe  as  to  arrest  my 
speech,  and  make  my  knees  smite  each  other ;  but  my  situation  was  not 
observed,  and  another  speaker  doubted  not  but  the  blow  was  produced  by 
his  fall,  and  all  agreed  "  it  was  not  wonderful  that  such  a  man  came  to 
such  an  end."  My  wife  at  these  moments  never  failed  to  vindicate  him, 
and  often  to  lament  him  even  with  tears,  recalling-  the  time  when  he  had 
g-iven  flowers  and  g-ing-erbread  to  her  children,  and  she  would  then  rend 
my  very  heart,  by  devoutly  thanking-  God  that  her  "  dear  James  did  not 
lift  his  hand  against  the  poor  soul  on  that  fatal  night." 

'  As  their  conversation  died  away,  my  alarms  so  far  subsided  that  I 
g-ot  time  to  think  :  then  it  was  I  became  miserable,  with  a  misery  of 
which  I  never  could  have  formed  any  idea  before.  My  safety  pressed 
on  my  heart  as  a  perpetual  sin  no  after-reckoning-  could  expiate,  and 
I  felt  as  if  the  mercy  of  God  could  never  reach  me  unless  I  suffered  the 
penalty  of  death  due  to  my  crime.     Often,  when  I  wandered  out  on  the 
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wild  moors,  have  I  thrown  myself  on  the  ground  to  beseech  the  Al- 
mighty to  take  my  Hfe;  and  when  I  have  seen  the  forked  lig-htning 
dance  on  the  rocks,  and  heard  the  mutterings  of  distant  thunder,  I  have 
sprung  forward  to  meet  the  storm,  in  the  terrible  hope  that  he  would  thus 
accept  his  victim.  Often  did  I  resolve  to  throw  myself  into  the  hands  of 
justice,  but  the  sight  of  my  wife  always  unmanned  me,  and  at  length  I 
soothed  myself  a  little  by  resolving  to  do  it  at  the  end  of  one  year,  if  it 
were  possible  I  could  live  so  long.  I  then  became  weak,  and  troubled 
with  a  thousand  vain  fears ;  I  could  not  turn  my  face  toward  the  barn 
where  Anak  had  been  laid ;  the  sound  of  wheels  reminded  me  of  his 
waggon ;  the  creaking  of  the  sign  told  me  that  there  I  should  be  gib- 
betted.  Yet  do  I  firmly  believe  that  I  have  never  lost  my  senses  for  an 
hour,  nor  have  I  allowed  myself  to  cease  from  feeling  the  perpetual  sor- 
row I  have  so  dreadfully  earned,  save  when  my  precious  child  has  for  a 
single  moment  beguiled  me  into  the  pleasure  of  a  parent.' 

The  unhappy  and  exhausted  man  ceased  to  speak,  and  his  auditors, 
struck  with  severe  horror  at  the  dreadful  narrative  of  the  murderer,  yet 
deeply  aifected  with  the  sad  condition  of  the  penitent,  were  silent  also. 
At  length  the  rector,  who  was  a  man  stricken  in  years,  and  deeply  af- 
fected, arose  for  the  purpose  of  approaching  close  to  the  sufferer,  and 
addressing  the  words  now  labouring  in  his  bosom  to  him  with  the  more 
effect.  The  poor  man  mistook  his  purpose,  and,  by  a  violent  effort 
sprang  from  his  chair,  and  threw  himself  prostrate  on  the  floor,  exclaim- 
ing, 'Take  me,  reverend  sir:  I  beseech  you,  take  me — try  me — sen- 
tence me  to  death  !  1  am  a  murderer  !  I  charge  you,  as  a  minister  of 
Christ,  as  a  magistrate  of  the  land,  do  your  duty  upon  me.' 

In  great  distress  and  perturbation  the  aged  clergyman  threw  his  arms 
around  him,  and  lifted  him,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  into  his  chair,  as  in  a 
tremulous  voice  he  said,  '  I  am  not  your  judge  ;'  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded, but  the  countenance  of  the  invalid  was  now  more  wild  and  -livid 
than  before,  and,  in  a  tenfold  agony,  he  exclaimed,  '  Ah  !  just  so  did  ^2* 
heart  beat  against  my  breast — once — only  once  !' 

A  groan  that  seemed  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  house  now  burst 
from  his  lips,  and  his  long-suffering  spirit  fled  to  its  eternal  audit.  In 
awe  and  horror,  yet  with  all  the  tenderness  of  Christian  pity,  did  the 
spectators  behold  a  transition  so  fearful  and  affecting,  and  deeply  did 
their  hearts  labour  in  prayer  for  that  wretched  soul,  which  they  could 
scarcely  yet  believe  to  be  dismissed  from  the  woe-worn  tenement  be- 
fore them. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  this  terrible  and  afflicting  spectacle. 
Is  it  not  a  *  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,'  as  a 
'  God  of  vengeance  ?'  Is  it  not  necessary  that  we  should  continually 
study  the  precept,  '  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not ;'  and  that,  day  by  day,  in 
humility  and  prayer,  we  should  seek  for  the  attainment  of  that  spirit 
which   'beareth  all    things,'  even   the  'reproach  of   the  wicked,'  and 
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which,  by  *  a  mild  answer,  turneth  away  wrath  ?'  That  spirit  He  only 
can  bestow  who  exhibited  its  most  perfect  example,  in  that  '  when  he  was 
reviled,  he  reviled  not  ag-ain/ 

The  widow  of  this  unhappy  man  survived  but  a  few  months,  and  the 
children  were  taken  by  relations  to  a  distant  home,  so  that  I  have  no 
knowledg-e  of  what  became  of  httle  Mary,  that  child  of  early  sorrow. 
For  several  years  the  house  was  either  untenanted  or  found  no  abiding 
inhabitant;  for  fearful  whispers  and  heart- appalling"  memorials  rendered 
it  a  melancholy  abode.  Even  last  summer,  as  I  passed  it  in  my  way  to 
Matlock,  the  appearance  of  desolation  prevailed  as  I  remember  it  in  my 
youth.  The  sig-n-post  had  fallen,  the  g-arden  was  a  wilderness,  the 
doors  and  fences  were  in  ruin,  g-reen  moss  crept  over  the  damp  stone 
walls,  and  g-rew  luxuriantly  on  the  crest  of  the  house  of  Athol  which 
surmounts  the  entrance  ;  all  around  revived  the  memory  of  this  sad 
story,  and  stamped  upon  this  melancholy  scene  a  character,  like  that 
placed  on  the  brow  of  the  first  murderer. 
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The  cold,  fierce  winds  of  a  dark  December  nig-ht  whistled,  in  melan- 
choly cadence,  around  the  castle  of  Brinkyr ;  and  the  chief  and  his 
roug-h  retainers,  as  if  eag-er  to  retreat  from  the  very  sound  of  the  unwel- 
come blast,  had  drawn  unusually  close  to  the  chimney,  in  which  burnt 
ponderous  log-s  of  wood,  when  the  sentinel,  who  was  placed  in  one  of 
those  stone  cag-es  which  then  usually  projected  from  an  elevated  part  of 
the  castle  wall,  entered  to  say  that  the  notes  of  a  harp  were  to  be  heard 
from  beneath  the  ramparts. 

*  A  feint  of  the  enemy,'  said  one  of  the  vassals,  instinctively  snatching- 
his  sword,  an  example  which  his  comrades  quickly  followed. 

'  Put  up  your  weapons,'  said  Arthur  ap  Elidyr,  commonly  called  the 
Chief  of  Glendowrdy,  because  his  castle  was  then  the  strong-est  hold  in 
this  part  of  Wales,  '  for  methinks  this  g-ood  ale  has  made  you  rather 
valiant.  The  enemy  you  fear,  I  dare  say,  is  nothing-  more  than  a  wan- 
dering- minstrel :  and  God  forbid  that  the  Chief  of  Glendowrdy  should 
eject  from  his  drawbridg-e  a  forlorn  son  of  song-.  Mordan,'  he  continued, 
addressing-  his  son,  a  tail,  handsome  youth,  of  some  sixteen  years  of  ag-e, 
'  I  suspect  you  are  the  least  Hkely  among-st  us,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
mag-nify  one  into  a  leg-ion,  and  I  would,  therefore,  have  you  reconnoitre 
the  foe,  and  decide  whether  he  is  to  be  admitted  within  our  walls.* 

'  Ap  Elidyr  speaks  wisely,'  said  his  vassals,  as  the  youth  departed  to 
execute  his  father's  bidding-.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  followed  by 
a  Cambrian  bard,  who  bore  in  his  arms  the  elastic  form  of  a  g-irl  not 
more  than  twelve  years  old.     She  hardly  breathed  ;  her  face  was  pallid 
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with  cold,  and  her  httle  breast  betrayed,  in  its  abrupt  heavings,  that  her 
heart  was  afflicted.  '  Chieftain  of  Glendowrd)^'  said  her  g-uardian,  for 
she  appeared  to  have  no  other,  '  I  bring-  you,  throug-h  winter's  storm  and 
Cambrian  wastes,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Rys  ap  GrifFydd.  He  was 
your  ancient  friend,  he  well  deserved  your  love,  and  I  know  your  proud 
heart  will  swell  to  reveng-e  his  wrong-s  when  you  hear  that  the  Saxon 
churls,  only  the  nig-ht  before  last,  butchered  himself  and  kindred  :  his 
g-allant  followers,  his  brave  sons,  fell  beneath  their  treacherous  swords  ; 
and  God,  in  mercy  to  her  house,  permitted  me,  Thomas  ab  Ivan,  her 
father's  bard,  to  escape  unhurt  with  this  drooping"  flower,  Nesta  ap 
Griffydd.' 

'Wo  to  the  Saxons  !'  exclaimed  Ap  Elidyr,  starting-  to  his  feet,  '  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  will  aveng-e  this  foul,  unnatural  mur- 
der. I  loved  Ap  Griffydd  well ;  a  braver  knig-ht  never  entered  the  list, 
or  a  worthier  Cambrian  never  crossed  our  marshes  :  for  his  sake,  bard, 
we  bid  his  daughter  welcome.  Mordan,  summon  a  maid  to  attend  the 
g'irl,  and  thou,  her  faithful  guardian,  make  yourself  merry.  When  you 
have  drained  the  cup,  perhaps  you  would  cheer  our  hearth  with  a  song  ; 
your  harp,  I  see,  is  slung  beside  you.  Both  men  and  angels  are  af- 
fected by  its  tones  :  as  our  guest  take  your  place,  as  privileged,  next  the 
torch-bearer  ;  the  master  of  the  hawks  will  sit  below  you.' 

'  You  honour  me,  chief,'  said  the  bard,  '  and  I  would  willingly  repay 
your  kindness  :  what  song  do  you  choose  ?' 

•  Unbeniaeth  Prydain,'  said  the  chief,  and  the  nard  sung  the  *  Mo- 
narchy of  Britain.'*  When  he  had  concluded,  the  chief  shouted,  *  Cup- 
bearer, bring  the  horn  of  mutual  carousing ;  our  castle  is  not  often 
blessed  with  such  a  bard  of  precedency.  Then  bring  us  the  long  blue 
horn  of  glory  ;f  fill  it  up  to  the  tip  of  gold  ;  I  long  for  the  influence  of 
the  generous  wine.' 

The  cup-bearer  now  presented  his  chief  with  a  buff'alo's  horn,  ele- 
gantly ornamented,  and  overflowing  wath  wine.  Ap  Ehdyr  raised  it 
solemnly  to  his  head,  drank  off"  the  contents,  and  then,  pulling  out  the 
valve  in  the  smaller  end,  he  blew  three  loud  blasts  to  show  that  he  had 
drained  the  contents.  This  feat  was  loudly  applauded,  and  Thomas  ab 
Ivan  followed  his  example  :  the  retainers  also  quaffed  the  horn,  and,  in 
this  moment  of  hilarity,  it  was  permitted  to  circulate  below  the  partition. :{: 
'  There  is  no  want,'  said  the  chief,  exultingly,  perhaps  not  a  little  in- 
fluenced by  the  night's  libation,  '  in  Brinkyr ;  our  larder  groans  with 
spoils  taken  from  the  foe,  and  our  cellars  are  rich  with  the  mead  of  the 

*  This  was  the  national  song  of  the  Cambrians. 

t  A  drinking  horn,  of  ample  dimensions,  was  an  indispensable  article  of  furniture 
in  every  Welsh  castle. 

t  Every  ancient  hall  was  divided  by  a  partition,  below  which,  the  servants  and 
inferior  retainers  took  their  place.  The  laws  of  precedency  were  then  rigidly  en- 
forceil. 
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Saxons.  What  say  you,  lads,  to  a  ride  across  the  marshes?  The  nig-ht 
favours  such  an  enterprize ;  the  churls  are  asleep ;  their  flocks  unpro- 
tected :  shall  we  make  them  our  own  ?' 

This  proposal  was  answered  by  three  cheers  :  in  a  few  moments  the 
cry  was  'to  horse!'  and  the  Lord  of  Glendowrdy,  and  his  retainers, 
were  soon  heard  g-alloping*  down  the  declivity  which  led  from  the 
castle. 

In  this  foray,*  however,  their  usual  success  did  not  attend  them  :  the 
chief,  and  several  of  his  followers,  fell,  and  the  castle  of  Brinkyr  now  be- 
came the  property  of  the  youthful  Mordan.  During-  his  minority  a  ma- 
ternal uncle  took  care  of  his  interests,  and  though  he  was  reg-ularly  ini- 
tiated into  the  duties  which  appertained  to  his  station,  he  found  leisure 
to  cultivate  those  more  domestic  virtues  which  were  then  too  g-enerally 
disregarded.  Nesta  found  in  him  a  kind,  a  sympathizing-  friend ;  and 
the  vassals  of  Glendowrdy  had,  as  they  watched  the  mutual  attachment 
which  g-rew  up  between  them,  long-  marked  them  for  each  other. 

When  Mordan  returned  from  the  chase  his  first  business  was  to  find 
the  retreat  of  the  blooming-  Nesta ;  and  when  he  began  to  essay  the 
more  hazardous  duties  of  the  chieftaincy,  it  was  observed  that  his  ab- 
sence never  failed  to  fill  his  fair  friend  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 
During-  all  this  time  neither  of  them  dreamed  or  spoke  of  love  :  the  sen- 
timent they  cherished  was  of  a  higher  order;  it  sprung- more  immedi- 
ately from  the  soul ;  and  had  its  orig-in  in  those  fine  feeling-s  of  admira- 
tion which  are  impressed  upon  us  by  dispositions  which  assimilate  to 
our  own.  Their  mental  pursuits  were  the  same ;  they  listened  to  the 
same  song  ;  they  viewed  the  same  fields  ;  they  indulged  in  the  same 
hkings ;  and  their  mutual  friendship  was  strengthened  by  a  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  g-ood  qualities  of  each  other. 

But,  as  they  approached  maturity,  their  sentiments,  though  they  did 
not  underg-o  exactly  a  change,  took  a  different  tone  :  their  sports  were 
no  longer  those  of  children  eager  after  momentary  pleasure ;  they 
walked  more  together ;  their  conversation  was  more  serious  ;  and  they 
soon  learned  to  feel  that  they  loved. 

Their  friends  had  made  this  discovery  long  before ;  and  circumstances 
did  not  appear  to  offer  any  formidable  barrier  to  their  happiness.  Mor- 
dan was  now  entire  master  of  himself  and  of  his  concerns,  and  Nesta 
had  only  her  own  inclination  to  consult.  Her  education  had  left  her  a 
stranger  to  coquetry  or  aflfectation,  and  she  did  only  justice  to  her  own 
heart  when  she  declared  that  with  Mordan  she  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  happy. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  feelings  of  others,  there  was  one  whom 
the  anticipated  nuptials  filled  with  unbounded  delight.     Thomas  ab  Ivan 

*  The  Welsh  borders  were  not  more  peaceable  than  those  of  Scotland.  The 
Lord  of  Powys  boasted  that  himself,  and  a  thousand  followers,  lived  on  spoils  taken 
from  the  English. 
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had  watched  over  his  chieftain's  daughter  with  undying*  interest ;  to  him 
she  was  endeared  by  other  ties  than  those  of  clanship  :  she  was  the  only 
survivor  of  her  family ;  and  her  preservation  from  the  fate  of  her  tribe  was 
solely  owing  to  his  address ;  in  saving  her  from  death  he  had  given  her, 
as  it  were,  a  new  existence,  and  his  affection  for  her  partook,  in  some 
measure,  of  paternal  solicitude.  But  there  was  nothing  obtrusive  in  his 
care  ;  he  was  content  to  w^atch  over  her  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  he 
appeared  to  have  no  feelings  but  those  which  were  centred  in  her  hap- 
piness. For  the  young  Mordan  he  entertained  the  highest  regard ;  he 
sang  his  praises  with  ardent  enthusiasm  ;  and  when  he  heard  that  the 
fair  Nesta  was  to  be  mistress  of  Brinkyr  his  joy  was  without  bounds. 

There  was  about  Thomas  ab  Ivan  an  air  of  fantastic  extravagance  :  the 
laurel  bays,  which  had  been  awarded  him  in  a  poetical  contest  of  bardic 
skill,  he  constantly  wore  ;  and  his  dress,  which  consisted  of  a  loose 
mantle,  was  so  carelessly  wrapped  round  his  body,  that  his  breast  and 
limbs  were  always  left  naked.  In  his  eye,  however,  there  was  a  fine 
poetic  frenzy ;  and  as  he  struck  the  harp,  which  he  did  with  skill  and 
feeling,  he  looked  more  like  an  inspired  priest  of  Apollo  than  the  bardic 
adherent  of  a  Welsh  chieftain. 

Uncouth  and  repulsive  as  was  his  appearance,  Nesta  loved  the  good 
old  man  :  she  recollected  that  he  had  fondled  her  infancy,  and  had  sub- 
sequently saved  her  from  exile,  if  not  from  death.  His  protracted  ser- 
vices were  not  forgotten,  and  Thomas  ab  Ivan  was  more  than  once  made 
the  depositary  of  her  little  secrets.  She  did  not  conceal  from  him  the 
happiness  which  the  promise  of  a  union  with  Mordan  gave  her,  and  her 
unsuspecting  heart  never  led  her  to  imagine  that  she  was  doomed  to  en- 
counter disappointment.  The  day  of  marriage,  however,  had  been  fre- 
quently postponed  ;  and  it  was  soon  observed,  that  the  young  chieftain 
had  become  unaccountably  indifferent  to  his  intended  wife.  In  a  month 
or  two  the  secret  was  revealed ;  Mordan  had  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Saxon  nobleman,  and  her  introduction  to  Brinkyr  was  delayed  only  until 
Nesta  should  provide  herself  with  an  asylum  out  of  it.  Indignant  at 
such  contumely,  the  daughter  of  Ap  Griffydd  hastily  quitted  the  castle, 
followed  by  her  faithful  bard ;  but,  unhappily  for  herself,  before  doing 
so,  her  altered  appearance  fully  accounted  for  the  recent  neglect  she  had 
experienced.  Guileless  herself,  she  had  not  suspected  the  sincerity  of 
others  ;  and  in  an  evil  moment  she  had  forgotten  the  respect  which  she 
owed  to  herself.  She  surrendered  woman's  most  sacred  treasure  to  the 
keeping  of  a  betrothed  husband ;  and  the  satiated  lover  soon  became  in- 
different to  the  value  of  that  jewel  which  the  fair  keeper  valued  too 
lightly.  Tempted,  too,  by  a  more  wealthy  alliance,  he  forgot  his  oaths, 
his  vows,  his  protestations,  and  the  once  blooming  partner  of  his  youth- 
ful days  ;  and  he  identified  his  fortune  with  the  enemies  of  Cambria. 

The  Chief  of  Glendowrdy  hardly  permitted  the  honeymoon  to  elapse, 
when  he  went  forth  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  chase.     He  had  the  nme 
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venations  at  his  fing^ers'  ends,  and  was  equally  expert  in  hunting-  a  herd 
of  deer  or  a  swarm  of  bees.*  On  the  present  occasion,  the  exciting- 
pleasure  of  the  sport  carried  him  beyond  the  ordinary  hmits  of  his  do- 
main ;  and,  before  he  thought  of  returning",  nig-ht  had  '  in  her  sober 
livery  all  thing's  clad.'  The  moon,  however,  soon  showed  her  pale  face 
just  above  the  verge  of  a  cloud,  and,  g-uided  by  her  friendly  light,  he 
bent  his  steps,  followed  by  his  attendants,  towards  the  castle  of  Brinkyr. 
He  had  not  proeeeded  far  when  he  heard  the  plaintive  sounds  of  a  harp 
carried  towards  him  by  the  nig-ht  wind  ;  and,  abruptly  turning-  round  the 
base  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  he  came  upon  the  harper.  It  was  Thomas 
ab  Ivan,  and  he  leant  over  a  female  form.  Her  features  were  partially 
concealed  by  her  arm,  which  was  thrown  over  her  head ;  but  as  the 
moonbeams  fell  upon  them,  their  lig-ht  revealed  distinctly  enough  to 
Mordan  the  face  of  his  betrothed  Nesta.  His  soul  was  sensibly  touched 
at  the  sig-ht ;  for,  thoug-h  cruel  to  her,  his  nature  was  kind  and  g-entle. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  cast  aside  his  sylvan  weapons  and  raise  her 
from  the  g-round,  but  the  voice  of  the  harper,  as  he  raised  himself  to 
his  utmost  altitude,  bade  him  forbear.  '  She  is  now,'  said  he,  elevating* 
his  arm,  '  an  angel  in  heaven  ;  and  my  prayer  for  vengeance  has  accom- 
panied her  in  her  flig-ht.  False  Chief  of  Glendowrdy  !  I've  seen  your 
death  phantom  only  now  cross  the  ravine  ;  and,  be  assured,  your  course 
is  almost  run.' 

'  Peace,  bard  of  prescience,*  said  the  chief,  mildly,  '  leave  me  to  my 
own  reflections.' 

*  Peace  !'  cried  the  bard,  *  there  shall  be  no  peace — I  forswear  it. 
This  hfeless  form,  a  few  months  since,  was  the  fairest  g-em  that  ever  en- 
closed a  human  soul,  and  you  swore  to  cherish  and  love  it,  but  you  de- 
ceived her— you  wrong-ed  her,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  disappointment  she 
threw  herself  from  this  uplifted  rock.  To  me  she  was  endeared  by  a 
thousand  ties,  for  her  sake  I'll  even  live  here  long^er,  and,  Chief  of  Glen- 
dowrdy, I  shall  live  only  for  reveng-e.' 

Mordan  paid  but  little  attention  to  his  threats  ;  with  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  he  seemed  lost  in  his  own  reflections ;  and  the  very  hounds, 
faint  with  hung-er,  stood  in  mute  suspense,  as  if  they  too  sympathized  in 
the  scene  ;  the  chieftain  knew  too  well  that  he  had  wrong-ed  her  whom 
he  once  adored  ;  and  as  he  g-azed  upon  that  fair  form  that  death  could 
not  rob  of  loveliness,  his  heart  reproached  him  ;  and  he  could  then  have 
wished  that  his  conduct  had  been  more  honourable. 

When  his  followers  came  up  he  wished  them  to  remove  the  corpse, 
but  the  bard  forbad  their  interference.  '  I  sang-  her  requiem,'  said  he, 
*  to  the  nig-ht  air,  and  the  survivor  of  her  tribe  will  find  the  last  of  her 
valiant  race  a  fitting-  g-rave.  Husband  of  a  Saxon  dame  pass  on,  your 
work  and  your  taste  do  you  equal  honour.' 

*  See  the  hunting  lawa  of  Cambria,  in  the  nistorical  triads. 
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Mordan's  pride  was  touched,  but  he  spoke  only  one  word  of  reproach, 
and  pursued  his  way. 

The  rebelhon  which  bears  the  name  of  Glendowr  broke  out  in  a  few 
days,  and  Mordan,  being-  in  the  Eng-Hsh  interest,  lent  his  assistance  to 
Reg-inald  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin.  The  marshes  were  crossed,  and  the 
whole  of  Glendowrdy  owned  the  sovereig"nty  of  the  British  monarch. 
The  fortune  of  war,  however,  threw  the  Eng-lish  g-eneral  into  the  power 
of  Owen  Glendowr,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Welsh 
arms  was  the  castle  of  Brinkyr,  which  was  g-allantly  defended  by  Mordan 
and  his  followers  :  while  the  rebellious  chief  was  meditating*  a  reg-ular 
sieg-e,  Thomas  ab  Ivan  suddenly  appeared  before  him. 

*  Hope  of  Cambria,'  said  he,  *a  debt  of  veng-eance  is  due  to  me  from 
the  Chief  of  Glendowrdy,  and  if  you  will  confide  two  hundred  brave 
Welshmen  to  my  g-uidance,  your  flag-  shall  float  in  to-morrow's  sun  from 
yonder  battlements,  hig-h  and  impreg-nable  as  they  appear :  I  am  familiar 
with  a  safe  and  secure  entrance.' 

'  And  who  art  thou,'  inquired  Glendowr,  '  who  demands  our  confi- 
dence in  an  aftair  of  peril  and  moment  ?' 

'  I  am  one,'  replied  the  bard,  '  who  has  survived  every  passion  but  that 
which  prompts  me  to  reveng-e.  In  the  hall  of  Cambria's  proudest  chief, 
Rys  ap  Griff'ydd,  I  was  a  bard  of  precedency  :  after  his  fall  I  sojourned 
for  years  in  yonder  castle,  where  now  sits  the  Saxons'  friend — the  be- 
trayer of  my  master's  daug-hter.' 

*  I  knew  your  master  well,'  said  Glendowr. 

'And  so  did  the  Saxon  churls.  But  the  thoug-ht  of  the  past  makes  my 
heart  heavy — I  long-  for  the  tomb  of  my  tribe — but  first  I  sig-h  for  ven- 
g-eance. Trust  me,  and  this  chief  who  defies  you  shall  be  your  victim. 
The  attempt  is,  at  all  events,  worth  a  trial.  Speak,  hope  of  Cambria, 
have  I  your  commission  ?' 

There  was  sincerity  in  his  manner,  and  Owen  did  not  hesitate :  when 
nig-ht  had  been  a  few  hours  advanced,  the  bard  led  his  little  troop  up  a 
secret  and  concealed  path  which  communicated  with  the  dung-eon  of  the 
castle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood  before  the  astonished  chief :  '  Your 
death-phantom,'  said  the  bard,  '  has  a  third  time  crossed  my  path  ;  and 
I  am  come  to  reveng-e  the  fate  of  Nesta  ap  Griff'ydd.' 

'  And  my  reveng-e  shall  be  first  satisfied,'  exclaimed  Moruan,  and  he 
plung-ed  his  sword  into  the  minstrel's  breast ;  in  a  moment  the  chief's 
heart's-blood  mingled  with  that  of  his  victim,  and  next  morning-  the  flag* 
of  the  rebels  floated  on  the  ramparts.  The  possession  of  this  strong 
hold  facilitated  the  progress  of  Owen  Glendowr ;  and  the  issue  of  the 
insurrection  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  English  history. 
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I  KNOW  not  how  it  is,  but  almost  every  one  has  a  desire,  from  his 
early  youth,  to  see  some  objects  in  preference  to  others,  without  being- 
able  to  assig-n  any  reason  why  ;  and  of  all  rivers,  the  Danube  had  long- 
been  that  which  I  desired  the  most  to  look  upon.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
name  that  impressed  me,  for  there  is  certainly  something-  sonorous  in  it. 
Or  it  may  be  that,  when  a  child,  I  used  to  stop  in  the  evening-,  and 
listen  to  a  blind  woman  who  sang-,  *  Alone  on  the  banks  of  the  dark  roll- 
ing- Danube.'  Her  voice  was  sweet,  and  there  is  something-  imposing-  in 
the  imag-e,  *  dark  rolling-  Danube.'  The  day  I  came  in  sig-ht  of  it,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  applicable  ;  the  sun  was  brig-ht,  the  water  flowed  pure 
and  rapid,  and  the  g-ay  fields  of  Hung-ary  waved  yellow  in  the  summer's 
breeze.  I  was  disappointed.  It  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  I 
had  formed  of  it.  I  would  rather  have  seen  a  flood  of  dark  waters  flow- 
ing- throug-h  g-loomy  forests ;  and  I  felt  somewhat  mortified  that  I  should 
so  long-  have  cherished  a  false  imag-e.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  thoug-ht  of" 
the  Danube  ;  and  it  rolled  before  me  dark  and  mig-hty.  I  opened  them, 
and  beheld  it  as  it  is.  I  had  breakfasted  at  Seid,  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  I  now  lay  down  under  a  walnut-tree,  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  and  drew  my  cloak  somewhat  tig-htly  about  me. 

When  evening"  approached  I  made  for  a  small  eminence  close  at  hand, 
to  see  if  I  could  discover  in  which  direction  lay  the  nearest  villag-e.  I 
perceived  a  church  tower,  at  about  an  hour's  walk  down  the  river.     *  It  is 
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all  one/  said  I  to  myself,  '  where  I  rest  to-night — I  can  change  my  di- 
rection in  the  morning* ;'  and  I  had  just  turned  my  back  upon  the  cataract, 
when  I  perceived  a  young*  girl  coming*  towards  me,  along*  the  path  I  had 
struck  into,  carrying*  in  her  arms  one  of  the  prettiest  little  dog-s  I  had 
ever  seen.  Whether  it  was  that  the  dog  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
a  stranger,  or  that  its  mistress  was  for  the  moment  more  occupied  with 
that  event  than  by  the  care  of  her  favourite,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine ;  but,  when  within  a  few  paces  of  me,  the  dog  leaped  from  her 
arms,  and  fell  into  the  river.  The  damsel  screamed,  and  ran  to  the 
edge,  but  the  bank  was  too  high  for  her  to  reach  the  water.  I  imme- 
diately determined  to  save  the  dog  at  all  hazards.  It  may  be  that  I  was 
less  incited  to  the  action  by  the  danger  of  the  dog  than  by  the  grief  of 
its  mistress ;  and  when  1  call  to  remembrance  her  look  of  affection  and 
agony,  I  know  not  which  of  the  two  I  would  prefer,  to  have  it  recorded 
as  my  motive,  in  my  little  catalogue  of  good  actions.  The  dog  was  car- 
ried out  from  the  bank  a  little  way,  and  was  rapidly  descending  the 
stream.  At  a  little  distance  lower  down,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
bank,  w^ere  some  rocks,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  of  water  be- 
twixt them  and  the  shore.  I  instantly  broke  off  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
in  a  moment  gained  the  rocks.  1  lay  down  upon  my  face,  and  extended 
the  branch,  in  hopes  that  the  little  animal  would  lay  hold  of  it.  A  mo- 
ment later,  and  he  was  lost ;  but  my  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  : 
he  seemed  to  exhaust  his  little  remaining  strength  in  fixing  his  teeth  in 
it,  I  drew  him  to  me,  and  instantly  gained  the  shore.  From  the  moment 
that  the  maiden  saw  me  interest  myself  in  her  favour  she  had  remained 
silent  and  motionless,  the  image  of  fear  and  anxiety ;  but  when  I  pre- 
sented her  favourite  to  her,  joy  and  gratitude  glistened  in  her  eyes ;  she 
clasped  it  to  her  bosom,  dripping  as  it  was,  kissed  it  over  and  over  again, 
held  out  her  hand  to  me,  smiled,  caressed  her  dog  again,  and  again  gave 
me  her  hand,  as  if  to  say  she  could  not  thank  me  sufficiently  in  words. 
I  told  her  I  was  well  repaid  by  having  saved  her  favourite ;  and  I  was 
sure  that,  if  he  could  speak,  he  would  thank  me  for  having  restored  him 
to  so  kind  a  mistress.  She  told  me  she  lived  with  her  mother,  in  a  cot- 
tage, about  half  an  hour's  walk  up  the  river  ;  and  that,  having  wet  my- 
self in  her  service,  if  I  would  walk  along  with  her,  her  mother  would  be 
glad  to  receive  me  as  a  stranger,  and  still  more  as  the  preserver  of  their 
favourite.  It  was  not  an  offer  to  refuse  :  she  gave  me  the  little  dog  to 
carry,  and  we  walked  on  together.  She  told  me  that  she  had  been  to 
see  her  sister,  w^ho  was  married,  and  who  resided  in  the  village  whose 
tower  I  had  seen  ;  that  she  had  taken  the  dog  with  her  as  a  companion, 
and  thinking  it  might  be  tired,  had  carried  it  all  the  way  from  the  village. 
Innocent,  tender-hearted  creature  !  What  are  ye,  ye  refinements  of 
civilization,  in  comparison  with  the  confiding  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
the  Hungarian  girl,  who  extends  her  hand  to  the  stranger  who  has  saved 
her  dog,  and  invites  him  to  her  maternal  roof,  to  refreshment  and  repose ! 
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She  said  the  dog-  had  belong>ed  to  her  brother  Theodore,  but  that  when 
he  went  to  the  wars  he  had  made  her  a  present  of  it,  to  keep  for  his  sake, 
and  that  she  and  her  mother  loved  it  much,  both  because  Theodore  loved 
It,  and  because  it  had  loved  Theodore.  As  we  walked  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence,  I  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the  form  which  enshrined  so 
pure  a  soul.  She  was  above  the  middle  heig-ht,  slender,  but  possessed 
that  beautiful  roundness  of  form,  which  is  so  captivating-  in  woman  ;  her 
eyes  were  blue  and  mild,  but  expressive  ;  her  mouth  was  not  perhaps 
quite  so  small  and  symmetrical  as  a  limner  would  die  of  envy  to  paint, 
but  two  rows  of  pearly  teeth  were  seen  betwixt  two  parted  lips  of  roses. 
She  held  her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  and  abundance  of  beautiful  tresses, 
g-ently  ag-itated  by  the  air,  showed  a  forehead  of  purity,  and  shaded  a 
neck  no  less  white  ;  her  ag-e  mig-ht  be  eig:hteen,  but  whatever  it  was,  she 
seemed  yet  to  preserve  the  recent  impress  of  the  hand  of  divinity,  i 
asked  her  if  she  was  not  afraid  to  v/alk  so  far  alone.     '  No,'   said  she  ; 

•  all  the  country  people  know  me.'  '  And  love  you,  too,'  I  added.  '  At 
least,*  said  she,  '  no  one  would  harm  me.'  Harm  thee !  I  could  have 
pressed  her  to  my  heart,  and  sworn,  to  protect  her  for  ever,  and  I  would 
have  kept  my  word.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  never  been  tempted  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  her  sister.  '  No,'  said  she,  '  my  mother  is  old  and 
infirm ;  I  shall  never  leave  her.'  '  Heaven  will  bless  thy  resolution,* 
said  I.  But  I  could  not  help  thinking",  as  I  beheld  her  charms,  and  re- 
flected upon  her  g-oodness,  that  destiny  would  hardly  be  just  if  it  should 
refuse  to  reward  her  fihal  piety  by  the  holy  joys  of  wedded  love.  '  We 
live  yonder,'  said  she,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  a  beautiful  little  cottage 
with  an  orchard  sloping  down  to  the  river.  *  *  *  I  was  received  as 
strangers  were  received  of  old,  before  the  inhabitants  of  cities  had  car- 
ried their  corruptions  into  the  lands  of  simplicity  and  hospitality.  Never 
shall  I  forget  our  evening  meal.  We  talked  of  the  danger  of  their  fa- 
vourite; *  Take  care  of  him,  Constance,'  said  the  kind  old  woman,  '  it  is 
all  we  have  of  Theodore  :'  as  she  named  her  son,  a  tear  trickled  down 
her  cheek  ;  Constance  kissed  it  off,  but  her  own  trickled  in  its  place.  I 
talked  to  them  of  distant  climes  and  foreign  manners.  They  had  heard 
of  England,  but  had  never  before  seen  one  of  its  natives  ;  they  said  that 
henceforth  they  would  love  it  next  to  Hungary.  They  keep  early  hours 
in  Hungary.  After  supper  I  strolled  into  the  orchard  with  Constance, 
and  we  silently  gazed  upon  the  river.     She  gave  me  some  ripe  pears  : 

*  These  will  perhaps  refresh  you  to-morrow,'  said  she.  '  Ah,  Constance.' 
I  replied,  *  they  may  be  sweet  to-day,  but  to-morrow  they  will  be  bitter.' 
The  bell  tolled  from  the  neighbouring  village  where  I  was  to  sleep,  and 
I  knew  it  was  time  to  part.  I  trembled  every  inch  of  me:  'Absurd,' 
said  I  to  myself,  '  I  have  known  her  but  three  hours  ;'  true,  but  I  could 
live  with  her  for  ever.  We  returned  to  the  cottage.  The  custom  of  the 
country  permitted  me  to  embrace  at  parting — and  never  did  I  press  the 
cheek  of  youth  and  beauty  with  so  large  an  alloy  of  pain. 
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A  year  and  four  months  after  I  had  parted  from  Constance  I  again 
arrived  at  Seid.  Ah,  how  my  heart  beat,  when  from  the  heig-ht  above 
the  town  I  saw  the  line  of  hills  that  mark  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and 
rise  above  the  cottag-e  of  Constance.  When  I  had  last  been  there,  it 
was  the  sweet  season  of  autumn — now  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  a 
long-  continuance  of  rains  had  inundated  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and 
rendered  the  road  almost  impassable.  Although  my  impatience,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  made  me  leave  Seid  early  next  morning,  the  state  of 
the  country  was  such,  that  it  was  nearly  three  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
reached  the  heights  that  look  down  upon  the  river.  Had  the  cottage  of 
Constance  been  visible,  1  should  have  seen  nothing  else  ;  but  a  turn  in 
tho  bank  screened  it  from  the  view,  and  I  paused  an  instant  to  look 
around  me.  When  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  it  seizes 
with  avidity  any  pretext  that  may  give  it  a  moment's  repose ;  and  I  lin- 
gered for  a  few  minutes  gazing  upon  the  grandeur  of  the  river.  It  was 
rolling  below  me,  red  and  mighty,  covering  all  its  lower  banks,  sweeping 
the  bases  of  the  opposite  hills,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom  wrecks  of 
its  ravages  and  power.  I  rememb-ered  how  near  to  it  w^as  Constance's 
collage,  and  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse  ;  in  a  moment  I  saw  it  beneath  me, 
and  the  next  1  was  at  the  garden  gate. 

How  my  heart  palpitated!  I  dismounted  from  my  horse,  opened  the 
gate,  and  led  him  through.  It  struck  me  that  there  wanted  something 
of  that  air  of  neatness  and  arrangement  which  I  had  remarked  formerly, 
and  I  trembled  lest  it  was  the  hand  of  Constance  that  w^as  wanting.  As 
1  shut  the  garden  gate,  and  led  my  horse  along  the  little  path  that  leads 
to  the  door,  my  feelings  became  insupportable.  I  felt  as  I  could  fly  for- 
ward, and  yet  my  limbs  almost  sunk  beneath  me  ;  my  whole  frame 
trembled,  and  in  the  open  air  I  gasped  for  breath.  I  w^as  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  door,  and  my  agitation  increased  ;  there  seemed  an  air  of 
negligence  around  ;  I  saw  grass  growing  betwixt  the  stone  steps,  and  two 
grey  ravens  were  hopping  near  me,  as  if  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of 
man,  the  destroyer :  for  a  moment  I  thought  they  might  be  tame,  and 
the  property  of  Constance  ;  and,  as  an  experiment,  1  threw  a  small 
pebble  at  them,  but  they  croaked  and  flew  across  the  river.  The  noise  I 
had  made  in  so  solitary  a  place,  shutting  the  gate,  and  walking  with  my 
horse  on  the  pebbles,  1  thought  should  have  attracted  some  one  to  the 
window ;  but  all  seemed  silent.  I  wanted  courage  to  proceed,  and  leant 
upon  my  horse's  neck  for  support.  In  a  few  moments  my  energies  re- 
turned ;  I  walked  resolutely  up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  No  one  an- 
swered ;  I  heard  no  sound  within,  and  my  heart  died  within  me  :  I 
determined  to  look  in  at  one  of  the  windov/s  ;  and  I  walked  round  to  the 
window  of  the  room  whore  we  had  supped,  and  which  looks  down  upon 
the  river.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  moment  of  anguish  ; — the  room  was 
unfurnished ;  two  or  three  remnants  of  broken  chairs  remained,  and 
fragments  of  glass  from  the  paneless  windows  strewed  the  floor.     I  let 
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g-0  the  bridle  of  my  horse,  and  sunk  upon  the  g-round.  My  hopes  then 
were  ali  crushed — the  hopes  I  had  lived  upon.  Constance  was  g-one  ; 
probably  her  mother  was  dead,  and  she  married.  Heaven  then  had  an- 
swered my  prayer  for  her  happiness  :  but  she  was  lost  to  me.  '  Ah, 
Constance,'  I  exclaimed,  *  where  hast  thou  found  a  heart  that  can  love 
like  mine  ? — but  it  has  ever  been  thus.'  When  I  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  intensity  of  my  pain,  I  walked  round  her  former  dwelling-.  It 
was  nearly  dusk,  and  dreary  v/as  the  scene ;  the  river  flowed  swiftly  by, 
dark  and  turbulent.  I  could  no  more  see  the  spot  where  I  had  once 
stood  with  Constance,  for  the  water  covered  one  half  of  the  orchard. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  sky  was  heavy  and  gloomy,  and  seemingly 
but  resting"  from  its  work ;  the  nig-ht  was  g-athering*  in.  I  led  my  horse 
into  a  small  out-house,  and  then  returned  to  the  cottag-e;  the  door 
yielded  to  my  touch,  and  I  entered  it.  I  had  never  been  but  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  but  I  went  through  them  all ;  there  were  only  four.  Here  I 
thoug"ht  was  Constance's  room;  a  broken  picture-frame  yet  hung- upon 
the  wall ;  and  I  knew  Constance  could  paint.  I  opened  the  window,  and 
stood  g-azing"  upon  the  swollen  river,  until  it  was  hardly  visible,  and  then 
reti:rned  to  the  parlour.  I  determined  that  I  would  pass  the  nig-ht  in  the 
cottage.  I  spread  my  saddle-cloth  upon  the  floor,  flung-  myself  upon  it, 
and  gave  up  my  thoughts  to  Constance  and  misery.  And  was  this  the 
end  of  my  hopes  and  dreams  ?  I  was  in  the  room  we  had  supped  in  ; 
there  stood  the  table,  and  there  sat  Constance.  Since  I  had  parted 
from  her,  I  had  nurtured  her  image  in  my  innermost  soul — not  only  as  a 
dear  recollection,  but  as  a  star  of  hope,  that  I  trusted  mig-ht  cheer  the 
rest  of  my  days.  I  had  travelled  in  wild  and  distant  lands,  but  Con- 
stance had  ever  been  my  companion  ;  I  had  lain  down  in  solitary  places, 
and  communed  with  Constance  ; — in  my  waking-  and  my  sleeping-  hours 
her  fair  countenance  and  angelic  form  had  ever  been  present  to  me  ;  I 
had  listened  to  the  melody  of  her  voice ;  I  had  walked  by  her  side,  and 
felt  the  pressure  of  her  hand,  and  the  softness  of  her  cheek  ;  but  it  was 
all  past — and  for  ever.  Sometimes  my  thoughts  were  wrested  from  Con- 
stance by  the  rushing-  sound  of  the  river  and  the  noise  of  the  rain, 
which  now  poured  a  delug-e.  I  was  certain  the  stream  was  approaching- 
nearer,  but  I  felt  indiff"erent  though  it  should  sweep  me  away.  At  length 
my  eyes  closed  in  slumber — I  sat  at  supper  with  Constance  and  her 
mother,  and  I  thoug-ht  we  had  met,  never  more  to  part.  The  good 
mother  joined  her  hands,  and  blessed  us  ;  and  I  was  drawing  Constance 
g-ently  towards  me,  when  the  scene  changed.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
roaring-  river — I  bufi*eted  it  with  one  arm,  and  held  Constance  with  the 
other.  '  Fear  not,  my  love,'  I  said  ;  '  we  shall  reach  the  bank  :'  but  she 
answered^  •  Never.'  Again  the  scene  chang-ed,  and  I  felt  myself  run- 
ning- swiftly,  almost  flying-,  over  wide  plains,  by  moonlight,  holding-  Con- 
stance by  the  hand ;  and  we  stopped  among-  the  catacombs  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  I  was  alone,  and  searched  every  where  for  Constance,  but  I 
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could  nowhere  find  her.  In  every  direction  streams  opposed  my  pro- 
g-ress,  and  at  last  I  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  and  tried  to  sleep, 
but  the  cold  would  not  let  me.  I  awoke,  and  at  first  thoug-ht  my  dream 
was  true,  for  I  was  lying*  amidst  water.  It  was  the  dawn,  and  I  immedi- 
ately perceived  that  the  Danube  had  risen  as  hig-h  as  the  cottag-e.  I  in- 
stantly went  to  the  door,  and  found  it  surrounded  with  water ;  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  it  was  just  light  enough  to  discover  the  way  to  the 
house  where  I  had  left  my  horse.  I  vaulted  upon  him,  and  g-alloped 
from  this  scene  of  desolation  and  wretchedness.  For  many  months  after 
this  I  continued  my  wandering-s,  but  never  did  the  remembrance  of  this 
night  of  disappointment  and  bitterness  leave  me.  '  Where  is  Con- 
stance ?'  was  the  question  I  constantly  asked  myself.  All  my  desire  was 
to  discover  her.  I  looked  in  the  face  of  every  one  I  met.  In  cities,  I 
mingled  with  the  throng*  of  the  gay,  and  with  the  crowds  of  the  wretched  ; 
and  every  where  I  scrutinized  Uke  an  inquisitor.  Sometimes  I  thought  I 
saw  before  me  a  form  like  that  of  Constance,  and  then  I  would  run 
swiftly  forward,  but  stop  ere  I  reached  it ;  for  I  always  discovered  that  it 
wanted  something  of  the  perfection  of  the  form  1  sought.  At  times,  too, 
a  face  would  arrest  me  ;  but  that  illusion  was  still  more  fleeting.  Once, 
in  the  street  of  a  Mahomedan  city,  a  veiled  female  approached :  there 
was  something  in  the  form  and  gait  that  powerfully  reminded  me  of 
Constance ;  and,  as  she  passed,  I  thought  I  could  discover  through  her 
veil  some  resemblance  in  her  features.  She  addressed  a  few  words  to 
one  of  her  attendants ;  and  though  she  spoke  in  an  eastern  tongue,  I 
fancied  the  voice  was  that  of  Constance.  I  rushed  forward  a  few  paces, 
but  reason  came  to  my  aid,  before  my  temerity  had  endangered  my  life. 
It  could  not  be  Constance.  This  woman  was  a  Mahometan,  and  spoke  a 
different  language  from  Constance ;  but  the  incident  had  so  disordered 
me,  that  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down  upon  the  steps  of  a  mosque,  and  it 
was  some  hours  before  I  could  recover  myself.  On  another  occasion,  I 
was  on  board  a  bark,  which  sailed  swiftly  with  a  side  wind,  in  one  of  the 
Grecian  Days.  Another  bark  approached,  sailing  as  swiftly.  As  it 
came  near,  I  perceived  upon  the  deck  a  form  which  seemed  to  realize 
that  of  Constance.  A  man  stood  beside  her,  in  soldier's  uniform,  and 
it  was  the  uniform  of  Austria.  The  face,  too  !  it  was  surely  the  face  of 
Constance.  I  stretched  out  my  arms,  and  cried  '  Constance  ;'  but  the 
wind,  and  the  rustling  of  the  sails,  drowned  my  voice.  The  vessel  rushed 
by,  and  I  was  left  to  conviction  and  misery.  Some  months  after  that 
circumstance  I  found  myself  at  Vienna,  and  standing  one  day  on  the 
quay,  I  saw  a  boat  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Belgrade,  A  momentary 
impulse,  one  of  those  which  belong  to  destiny,  impelled  me  to  go  on 
board,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  approaching  the  former  dwelling  of 
Constance.  About  noon  of  the  sixth  day  I  discovered  the  heights, 
whose  shapes  were,  alas  !  too  distinctly  engraven  on  my  memory ;  and 
towards    eveiirg,    I    saw   reposing  beneath   them    that  cottage   v>bich 
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awakened  within  me  so  many  mingled  recollections  of  happiness  and 
pain.  The  association  which  reminds  us  of  past  happiness  is  more  pain- 
ful than  that  which  recalls  subsequent  misery ;  and  the  appearance  of 
nature  reminded  me  but  too  forcibly  of  the  first  day  I  had  beheld  these 
scenes  :  for  autumn  was  ag-ain  yellow  on  the  fields  ;  the  river,  g-entle  and 
transparent,  kept  its  channel ;  and  the  evening",  soft  and  serene,  was  like 
that  on  which  I  had  said  farewell  to  Constance.  Our  boat  was  floating* 
dose  to  that  side  of  the  river  where  the  cottag-e  was  situated ;  and,  as  it 
approached,  I  started  to  see  a  female  standing"  in  the  orchard.  She  ap- 
proached the  bank.  I  g-azed  intently  upon  her  ;  a  fearful  agitation  seized 
me,  my  breath  came  quick,  my  eyes  were  ready  to  start  from  their  places 
— it  was  Constance's  form — it  was  her  face.  *  It  is  Constance  !  It  is 
Constance  !'  I  cried,  and  sprung"  from  the  boat,  and  the  next  moment  I 
had  pressed  her  in  my  arms.  Tell  me,  ye  who  can  anatomize  the  human 
feeling"S;  what  were  mine  in  that  moment  ?  Joy  had  in  an  instant  suc- 
ceeded to  misery.  A  moment  before,  and  life  was  worthless ;  now  it 
was  inexpressibly  dear.  Lig-ht  had  flowed  in  upon  a  soul  of  darkness  and 
despair,  Hke  the  sun  when  it  bursts  from  an  eclipse  upon  a  droop- 
ing" world.  I  told  Constance  my  story :  *  We  have  never  left  the  cot- 
tag"e,'  said  she.  Have  I  been  under  an  illusion  ?  thoug-ht  I — has  all  my 
past  ag"ony  been  a  dream  ?  At  last,  the  truth  flashed  upon  me.  I  had 
mistaken  another  for  the  cottag-e  of  Constance.  Let  no  man  say  that 
all  our  miseries  are  our  own  making" :  we  are  the  sport  of  circumstance, 
and  the  play-thing"s  of  destiny.  *  The  inhabitants  of  that  cottag-e,'  said 
Constance,  *  left  it  for  fear  of  the  floods  ;  it  is  nearer  the  river,  and 
lower  than  ours  ;'  and  I  soon  discovered  that  the  heig-ht  of  the  river  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  deception,  by  preventing"  me  from  discovering*  the 
want  of  features,  whose  absence  would  otherwise  have  led  me  to  detect 
my  error.  I  told  Constance  the  adventure  in  the  Grecian  bay,  when 
I  thought  I  had  seen  her.  '  Ah  !'  said  she,  '  it  might  be  my  sister  :  her 
husband  died,  and  she  sailed  from  Constantinople,  with  my  brother,  for 
Smyrna,  to  take  possession  of  some  property.'  Constance's  mother  still 
lived  ;  but  her  feebleness  had  much  increased;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Con- 
stance would  soon  be  released  from  her  fiHal  duties  and  her  sacred  reso- 
lutions. She  was  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Her  lips  were  not  less 
rosy,  nor  her  eyes  less  lustrous  ;  and  while  she  had  lost  nothing  of  the 
charm  of  youth,  something  of  reflection  had  mingled  with  its  vivacity, 
and  spread  over  those  graces  an  interest,  which  added  to  their  charm 
and  seduction ;  and  when  I  again  beheld  that  form,  I  wondered  that 
another  should  ever  have  had  power  to  create  an  instant's  delusion.  I 
live  within  half  a  league  of  Constance,  and  I  see  her  every  day,  and 
every  day  she  becomes  more  dear  to  me  ;  and  if  destiny  do  not  step  in 
to  destroy  my  happiness,  Constance  will  be  mine 
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THE  STORY  OF  JUDAR. 


The  declining"  sun  had  imparted  that  charming*  mellowness  to  evening*. 
which  makes  an  oriental  climate  so  ag-reeable,  when  a  grey  *  circle  of  old 
smokers,'  in  one  of  the  many  g-ardens  which  environ  Damascus,  sum- 
moned, being"  in  want  of  amusement,  one  of  those  dwarfs  which  throug-h- 
out  Asia  are  indebted  for  subsistence  to  their  ing-enuity  in  story  telling". 
The  little  fellow  made  his  salaam  ag-reeable  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
Mahomedan  etiquette,  and  having"  reverentially  declared  that  there  is  but 
one  God,  he  beg-an  : — 

A  certain  merchant  had  three  sons  ;  the  eldest  was  named  Salih,  the 
second  Selim,  and  the  young-est  Judar.  The  latter  possessed  particularly 
the  love  of  his  father ;  and  that,  in  the  division  of  his  inheritance,  he 
might  not  be  defrauded  by  his  brothers,  who  were  very  envious  of  him, 
his  father  resolved  to  apportion  his  possessions  in  his  life  time.  For  this 
purpose  he  directed  an  inventory  of  all  his  property  to  be  made,  and  then 
divided  it  into  four  portions,  one  for  each  of  his  three  sons,  and  the  fourth 
for  their  mother ;  and  this  division  had  been  made  but  a  short  time  when 
he  died. 

The  two  elder  brothers  w^ere  dissatisfied  with  this  division  ;  maintain- 
ing", that  they  ought  to  have  a  larg-er  share  than  the  youngest;  and 
carried  the  case  before  the  cadi.  After  the  witnesses  to  the  will  had  been 
examined,  the  decision  was  g"iven  in  favour  of  Judar;  but  the  expenses  of 
the  suit  fell  equally  on  him   and  on   his  brothers.     They  appealed  to 
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another  tribunal,  which  g-ave  it  in  their  favour;  and  Judar  carried  it  be- 
fore a  third,  and  thus  they  went  on  in  law,  from  court  to  court,  from 
sentence  to  sentence,  till  they  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  property  they 
went  to  law  about.  The  two  brothers,  who  were  of  bruial  tempers,  then 
attacked  their  mother,  beat  her  severely,  and  robbed  her  of  the  portion 
she  had  received  as  a  widow's  dower.  She  went  and  complained  to 
Judar,  who  offered  her  all  the  consolation  in  his  power,  but  reminded  her, 
that  having  now  no  money  to  spend  in  law,  they  must  endure  all  with 
patience. 

The  mother,  affected  by  the  kindness  of  Judar,  continued  to  reside  with 
him.  By  the  use  of  his  net,  which  he  employed  sometimes  on  the  lake 
of  Birkah,  sometimes  on  that  of  Bulak,  and  at  others  at  Old  Cairo,  he 
supported  himself  as  a  fisherman,  and  took  care  that  his  mother  should 
not  want  at  least  the  necessaries  of  Hfe. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  elder  brothers  soon  wasted  the  property  of 
which  they  had  robbed  their  mother,  and,  covered  with  rag-s,  subsisted  by 
charity,  and  at  times,  when  Judar  was  absent,  would  g-o  to  their  mother 
to  beg-  a  morsel  of  bread.  Their  mother,  who  could  not  stifle  the  feeling-s 
of  nature  towards  them,  ung-rateful  as  they  had  been,  g-ave  them  food, 
advising  them  always  to  be  g-one  before  the  return  of  Judar,  lest  she  mig-ht 
incur  his  ang-er.  One  day,  however,  while  they  were  there,  he  returned; 
his  mother,  frig-htened  at  this  detection,  said  not  a  sing-le  word  :  but 
Judar,  far  from  being-  angry,  embraced  his  brothers,  and  only  blamed 
them  for  not  visiting-  him  more  frequently.  They  were  confounded  by 
this  generosity  of  their  brother,  who  insisted  on  their  remaining-  that 
night  at  his  house.  Nig'ht  after  nig-ht  they  still  remained,  and  Judar, 
g-oing  out  every  morning  with  his  nets,  supported  now  not  only  his 
mother,  but  his  brothers  also. 

One  day  he  cast  his  nets  from  morning  till  night  without  catching  a 
single  fish,  and  was  at  last  compelled  to  take  his  way  homewards  with  his 
basket  as  empty  as  in  the  morning,  and  reflecting  mournfully  that  he  and 
his  family  must  go  that  night  without  food.  In  passing  the  baker's  shop 
where  he  usually  bought  his  bread,  his  sufferings  were  heightened  by 
seeing  the  crowds  who  were  pressing  towards  it,  and  he  stood  by,  wist- 
fully surveying  the  comers  and  goers.  '  Well,'  cried  the  baker  to  him, 
'  well,  Judar !  do  you  not  want  some  bread  ?'  Judar  made  no  reply. 
'  Help  yourself,'  continued  the  baker  :  '  if  you  have  no  money  with  you, 
here  are  ten  loaves,  the  number  you  usually  buy.'  Judar  would  have 
left  his  nets  with  him  as  a  security.  '  God  forbid,'  said  the  baker,  '  that 
I  should  deprive  you  of  the  means  of  getting  a  livelihood !  Here  are  ten 
loaves  and  ten  aspers,  1  lend  them  to  you,  and  you  can  bring  me  to-mor- 
row twenty  fishes.'  Judar  thanked  the  baker,  purchased  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  supped  with  his  family  as  usual. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  just  as  unfortunate  in  fishing  as  before. 
He  took  his  way  homeward  despondingly,  and  as  he  passed  the  shop,  the 
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baker  lent  him  ten  more  loaves  and  ten  more  aspers,  saying" :  '  Be  of  g-ood 
cheer,  Judar  !  that  which  is  decreed  must  come  to  pass  ;  and  what  comes 
not  to-day  will  come  to-morrow.'  For  seven  successive  days  he  went  to 
different  places,  but  every  where  his  exertions  were  in  vain.  He  caug-ht 
not  a  single  fish.  At  last  he  determined  to  try  the  Birket  ul  Karun ; 
here  he  was  just  preparing  to  cast  out  his  nets,  when  he  saw  a  Mughribin 
approach,  who  was  so  wrapped  up  that  but  one  eye  was  visible ;  he  rode 
upon  a  mule  richly  caparisoned,  carrying  upon  its  crupper  a  portmanteau. 
He  saluted  Judar,  who  returned  his  pohteness.  *  Judar,'  said  the 
Mughribin,  '  if  thou  art  in  distress,  I  will  assist  thee,  and  load  thee  with 
riches  ;  but  thou  must,  in  return,  render  me  a  service.' — '  You  need  only 
say  what  it  is,'  replied  Judar;  '  I  am  at  your  command.' — '  Begin,  then, 
by  saying  the  Fatihah,'  continued  the  Mughribin.  After  repeating-  it 
together,  the  Mughribin  drew  from  his  portmanteau  a  silken  girdle. 
'  Do  me  the  favour/  said  he,  *  to  bind  my  arms  fast  with  this  girdle,  and 
cast  me  into  the  lake.  If,  after  a  short  time,  you  see  my  hands  above 
the  water,  cast  your  nets  quickly  and  draw  me  out ;  but  should  my  feet 
appear,  it  is  a  sign  that  I  am  dead.  In  that  case  take  the  mule  and  port- 
manteau, go  to  the  market,  and  inquire  for  Shamsi  the  Jew,  who,  in  re- 
turn for  the  mule,  will  give  you  a  hundred  dinars  ;  you  may  then  return 
home,  but  be  sure  to  tell  no  one  what  has  happened.' 

Judar  did  exactly  as  he  was  directed,  cast  the  Mughribin  into  the  lake, 
and  soon  after  saw  his  feet  above  the  water.  Taking  the  mule,  he  im- 
mediately departed,  and  having  reached  the  market,  he  soon  found  out 
the  shop  of  Shamsi  the  Jew.  '  Ah  !'  cried  the  Jew,  as  soon  as  he  beheld 
the  mule,  '  he  is  dead !' — '  Yes,  he  is  dead,'  answered  Judar.  *  His  ava- 
rice has  cost  him  his  life,'  continued  the  Jew.  '  Here  are  a  hundred 
dinars,  take  them,  and  keep  the  secret.' 

Judar  now  repaired  to  the  baker  to  discharge  his  debt ;  he  then  paid  all 
the  debts  of  his  brothers,  and,  giving  them  money  besides,  soon  became 
as  poor  as  ever.  He  began  fishing  again,  and  that  he  might  not  labour 
in  vain,  he  proceeded  to  the  Birket  ul  Karun,  and,  behold  !  a  second 
Muc^hribin  appeared,  whose  mule  was  caparisoned,  and  portmanteau 
covered,  more  richly  than  that  of  the  first.  The  Mughribin  accosted 
Judar,  and  began  by  asking  him  if  he  had  not,  a  short  time  before,  seen 
a  Mughribin,  equipped  as  he  was,  come  to  the  same  place.  Judar,  fear- 
ing he  might  be  called  to  account  for  the  mule,  denied  roundly  having- 
seen  the  Mughribin.  '  How  !'  said  the  other,  '  do  I  not  know  that  you 
bound  his  arms  together,  that  you  threw  him  into  the  lake,  that  you 
afterwards  went  in  quest  of  Shamsi  the  Jew,  and  that  you  sold  him  the 
Mughribin's  mule  for  a  hundred  dinas  ?' — 'Well,'  replied  Judar,  '  if  you 
knew  all  this  it  was  useless  to  ask  me.' — '  All  that  I  require  of  you,'  con- 
tinued the  Mughribin,  *  is,  that  you  do  exactly  the  same  by  me,  and  upon 
the  same  conditions.'  To  this  Judar  willingly  consented,  bound  his  arms, 
cast  him  into  the  lake,  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  feet  come  up,  departed 
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with  the  mule,  for  which,  as  before,  he  received  a  hundred  dinars.  This 
profitable  employment  of  drowning-  Mug-hribins  pleased  Judar  so  well, 
that  he  set  forth  ag-ain,  the  following"  morning*,  for  the  Birket  ul  Karun  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  reached  it,  than  a  third  came,  still  more  splendidly- 
dressed  and  mounted  than  the  two  first.  'Have  you  not  seen  my 
brethren  ?' said  he  to  Judar.  'Yes,' answered  he  ;  '  they  are  amusino* 
themselves  by  fishing*  below  till  you  join  them.' — *You  are  right,'  said 
the  Mug-hribin,  '  that  is  exactly  what  I  desire  to  do.' — *  With  all  my  heart,' 
continued  Judar,  '  I  understand  the  business  well  enoug-h  now.'  Saying* 
thus,  he  bound  and  cast  the  Mug-hribin  into  the  lake  ;  and  having*  waited 
a  short  time,  saw  his  hands  above  the  water.  Judar  threw  forth  his  nets 
and  drew  him  out. 

The  Mug-hribin  held  in  his  hand  two  fishes  red  as  coral,  which  he  put 
immediately  into  two  bowls,  taken  out  of  his  portmanteau.  Kissing 
Judar  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  he  thanked  him  for  saving  his  life,  by 
casting  out  his  nets  just  at  the  proper  time.  '  If  you  feel  yourself  in- 
debted to  me,'  said  Judar,  '  you  will  perhaps,  in  return,  let  me  know  the 
history  of  your  two  predecessors,  and  of  these  two  fishes.' 

'  The  two  drowned  Mughribins/  said  the  third,  '  were  my  brothers ;  the 
one  was  named   Abdussalim,   the  other  Abdussamad :  the  Jew,  as  you 
supposed  him,  but  who  is  no  more  one  than  you  are,  but  a  good  Mussul- 
man, is  my  third  brother,  and  named  Abdurrahim.     Our  father  was  a 
profound  magician,   deeply  skilled  in  every  branch  of  hidden  knowledge. 
He  left  us  an  immense  fortune,  which  after  his  death  we  divided  equally ; 
but  could  not  agree  to  whom  should  belong  his  manuscripts,   containing 
all  the  secrets  of  talismans,   and  the  keys  of  all  concealed  treasures. 
Dissensions  began  to  arise  among  us,  when  the  shaikh  who  had  been  our 
father's   instructor  in   the   magic  and  cabalistic   arts,    offered   himself 
as  arbiter,  saying  :   "  My  children,  this  book  belonged  to  me,  and  let  him 
of  you  who  would  possess  it,  go  and  open  the  treasures  of  Shamardal,  and 
bring  me  from  thence  the  artificial  sphere,  the  sword,  the  box  of  kohol,  or 
coUyrium  for  the  eyes,  and  the   seal ;  the  seal  is  guarded  by  a  powerful 
genius.     Over  him  who  possesses  it  kings  and  princes  have  no  power ; 
and,  if  he  washes,  he  can  make  the  whole  world  obey  him.     The  sword 
destroys  entire  armies  in  a  moment.     The  artificial  sphere  shews  what 
passes  in  every  place  on  the  globe ;  you  need  only  turn  it  round,  to  see 
all  that  you  wish ;  if  you  wish  to  burn  a  town,  lay  a  spark  of  fire  on  the 
place  where  it  is  marked  on  the  sphere,  and  fire  will  consume  it  immedi- 
ately, and  so  on  in  every  other  respect.     In  the  last  place,  he  who  rubs 
his  eyes  with  the  kokol  will  see  all  the  riches  concealed  beneath  the  earth. 
But  to  open  the  treasures  of  Shamardal,   the  children  of  the  Red  King 
must  be  first  possessed,  who,  however,  live  in  the  depths  of  the  Birket  ul 
Karun.      Your  father  sought  to  get  them  in  vain;  and  it  is  only  after 
long  calculations  that  I  have  discovered  it  to  be  indispensably  necessary, 
that  a  young  man  of  Cairo,  named  Judar,  should  cast  him  into  the  lake 
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who  wishes  to  g*et  possession  of  those  fishes.  He  who  dies  in  tne  attempt 
will  float  with  his  feet  above  the  water,  and  he  who  succeeds  will  shew  his 
hands  above  the  surface  first." 

*  We  all  three  determined  to  try  this  adventure,  our  fourth  brother  pre- 
ferring* to  remain  a  merchant  at  Cairo  ;  and  agreeing-,  in  the  event  of  our 
failure,  to  purchase  the  mule,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  him  as  a  sig-nal  of 
our  death.  The  fate  of  my  two  brothers  you  know  ;  and  I,  I  have  been 
fortunate  enoug-h  to  catch  the  children  of  the  Red  King-,  who  are  power- 
ful g-enii  under  the  form  of  coral  fishes,  as  you  see.  But  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  treasure  itself,  it  is  yet  requisite  for  you  to  g-o  with  me  to  Fez 
and  Mequinez.' — *  That,'  replied  Judar,  *  I  would  willing-ly  do,  were  I  not 
bound  to  support  my  mother  and  brothers.' — '  If  that  be  all,*  answered 
the  Mug-hribin,  '  here  are  a  thousand  dinars,  to  keep  them  from  starving-, 
and  in  four  months  you  will  be  at  home  ag-ain,  with  riches  enoug-h  for 
your  whole  life.'  Judar  g-ave  the  thousand  dinars  to  his  mother,  bade 
her  farewell,  and  set  forth,  seated  on  the  mule  behind  the  Mug-hribin. 

When  they  had  travelled  some  little  time,  Judar  remarked  that  they 
had  no  provisions  with  them  :  '  You  have  forg-otten  the  kitchen,'  said  he. 

*  Are  you  hung-ry  ?'  returned  the  Mug-hribin.  Judar  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative. '  Well,  we  will  dismount ;  g-ive  me  the  portmanteau.  Say,  now, 
what  you  will  have  ?' — '  Some  bread  and  a  piece  of  cheese.' — '  Bread 
and  cheese  !'  said  the  Mughribin,  '  have  you  no  better  taste  than  that  ?' 
— '  Well  then,  a  roasted  fowl — ' — *  Good  !' — *  Rice  and  boiled  meat.' — 
'  Good  !' — '  Tarts.' — '  Good  ag-ain  !'  Thus  Judar  went  on,  till  he  had 
named   four-and-tv/enty   different  dishes,    the   Mug-hribin    still    crying- 

•  Good  !'  to  every  one.  '  That  is  enough,  surely,'  sa'd  Judar;  *  let  us 
now  see  where  they  are  to  come  from.'  The  Mug-hribin  immediately 
drew  from  his  portmanteau  a  golden  dish,  with  a  roasted  chicken  upon  it : 
and  so,  one  after  another,  broug-ht  out  the  whole  twenty-four  dishes  which 
Judar  had  called  for ;  and  after  they  had  dined,  having-  taken  out  also  a 
bason  and  ewer  of  gold,  and  washed,  he  replaced  the  whole  in  the  port- 
manteau, and  mounted  the  mule  again.  '  How  far,  think  you,'  said  the 
Mughribin,  '  have  we  got  on  our  journey  now  ?' — '  I  know  not,'  replied 
Judar,  'but  we  have  been  about  two  hours  on  the  w^ay.' — 'Right!* 
returned  the  Mughribin  ;  '  however,  we  have  travelled  over  a  distance 
that  usually  requires  a  month.  This  mule  is  a  genius,  who  in  one  day 
will  perform  a  twelvemonth's  journey.  For  your  convenience,  I  have 
restrained  his  speed  a  little.'  In  this  way,  the  portmanteau  supplying  all 
they  w^anted,  they  proceeded,  till,  on  the  fifth  day,  they  arrived  at 
Mequinez. 

Every  one  courteously  saluted  the  Mug-hribin  as  he  passed  to  his  own 
house  ;  where  a  maiden,  beautiful  as  the  sun,  and  languishing  as  a  thirsty 
gazelle,  opened  the  door  to  him ;  and  said  to  the  mule,  after  taking  the 
portmanteau  from  its  back,  '  Return  thither  from  whence  thou  camest.* 
The  earth  instantly  opened,  and  then  closed  again  upon  the  mule.  '  God 
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be  praised,'  said  Judar,  '  that  I  am  well  off  the  back  of  such  a  steed !' 
His  eyes  were  dazzled  at  the  splendour  and  immense  wealth  displayed  in 
the  saloon  they  had  entered.  '  Rahmah,'  said  the  Mug-hribin  to  his 
daughter,  *  bring*  me  the  bug-chah.'*  From  this  he  took  a  vest,  worth  at 
least  a  thousand  dinars,  and  put  it  upon  Judar,  and  then  set  out  the  table 
with  twenty-four  different  dishes,  as  before.  Thus  he  continued  for 
twenty  days  to  present  his  g-uest  every  morning*  with  a  dress  of  equal 
value,  and  every  evening-  to  reg-ale  him  with  as  well  supplied  a  banquet. 
On  the  twenty -first  day,  the  Mug-hribin  ordered  two  mules  to  be  saddled, 
in  order  to  set  out  for  the  treasury  of  Shamardal.  Arriving-  at  a  marshy 
pool,  they  dismounted  on  its  banks  ;  a  tent  was  pitched,  in  which  were 
put  two  cases,  containing-  the  coral  fishes  ;  and  the  slaves  being-  sent 
back  with  the  mules,  the  Mughribin  beg-an  his  exorcisms,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  the  case  opened,  and  the  fishes  came  forth,  saying-,  '  Master  of 
the  world !  what  dost  thou  command  ?' — '  I  will  destroy  you  both,' 
answered  the  Mug-hribin,  '  if  you  do  not  open  the  treasury  of  Shamardal 
to  me.' — '  It  shall  be  done,'  continued  they,  '  on  condition  that  Judar, 
the  fisherman,  be  there  ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  that  in  his 
presence  only  shall  it  be  done.'  Upon  this,  the  Mug-hribin  took  a  plate 
of  onyx  and  a  censer ;  he  laid  the  fishes  on  the  plate,  and  strewed  per- 
fumes upon  the  censer.  •  Now,'  said  he  to  Judar,  '  now  I  must,  before 
all  thing-s,  teach  you  what  you  have  to  do ;  for  when  I  have  beg-un  to 
burn  the  perfume  in  the  censer,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  to  you.  As  I 
continue  to  burn  more  and  more  frankincense,  this  water  will,  by  deg-rees, 
dry  up,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool  you  will  see  a  g-ate  of  g-old  ;  knock 
at  it  three  times,  and  you  will  hear  a  voice  call  aloud,  '  Who  knocks  at 
the  door  of  this  treasury  ?'  Then  answer,  '  It  is  I,  Judar,  the  fisherman, 
by  whom  it  is  decreed  to  be  opened.'  Upon  this,  the  porter  will  come 
forth  and  say,  '  Stretch  out  your  neck,  that  I  may  strike  it  with  my  sword, 
and  see  whether  you  be  the  true  Judar.'  This  command  you  must  obey  ; 
if  you  stretch  out  your  neck,  no  harm  will  happen  to  you  ;  but  if  you  are 
afraid,  and  refuse  to  do  it,  he  will  infallibly  kill  you.  When  you  have 
thus  destroyed  this  first  enchantment,  you  will  find  at  the  second  door  a 
horseman  with  couched  lance  ;  present  your  bosom  to  him  boldly,  and 
you  will  see  the  phantom  vanish.  At  the  third  door  it  will  be  exactly  the 
same,  nor  must  you  seek  to  avoid  the  arrow  which  the  keeper  of  it  will 
aim  at  you.  When  you  knock  at  the  fourth,  seven  monsters  will  rush 
out,  and  appear  ready  to  devour  you  ;  fly  not  before  them,  but  offer  them 
your  hand,  and  they  will  immediately  disappear.  At  the  fifth  door,  you 
will  find  a  black  slave,  who  will  say,  '  If  you  be  Judar,  open  the  sixth  door !' 
and  this  will  open  of  itself,  as  soon  as  you  pronounce  the  names  of  Moses 
and  Jesus  :  two  drag-on s,  the  one  on  the  rig-ht,  the  other  on  the  left,  will 
then  cast  themselves  in  your  way,  and  open  their  monstrous  jaws  :  but  if 
you  step  by  them  without  fear,  you  will  reach  the  seventh  door.  Here 
*  A  kind  of  portmanteau,  of  cloth  or  leather. 
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you  will  see  your  mother  come  out,  who  will  say,  '  Welcome  my  son  ! 
come,  let  me  embrace  thee  !'  But  you  must  say  to  her,  *  Begone  !  or  I 
will  kill  thee  !'  then,  drawing*  your  sabre,  threaten  to  slay  her  on  the  spot, 
if  she  does  not  strip  off  her  clothing-.  When  this  has  been  done,  you  can 
enter  the  treasury,  where  you  will  see  the  mag-ician  Shamardal,  sitting*  on 
a  throne  of  g-old,  with  a  shining*  crown  upon  his  head,  the  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  the  magic  seal-ring  upon  his  finger ;  the  box  of  kohol  hangs 
before  him  from  a  golden  chain.  You  will  possess  yourself  of  these 
things  without  difficulty,  and  return  safely  to  me,  provided  you  exactly 
follow  the  directions  I  have  given  you.  As  for  the  rest,  depend  only  upon 
Divine  Providence.' 

The  Mughribin  now  began  to  burn  the  incense,  with  many  mysterious 
words.  The  water  dried  up,  the  first  gate  became  visible,  and  all  hap- 
pened exactly  as  he  had  foretold,  till  Judar  arrived  at  the  seventh  door, 
from  which  he  saw  his  mother  approach.  All  the  preceding  dangers 
and  enchantments  he  had  easily  surmounted ;  but  he  felt  that  he  should 
be  moved,  when  he  had  to  strip  his  mother  of  her  clothes. 

However,  he  took  courage,  and  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  did  not 
give  him  all  her  garments  ;  she  obeyed  till  she  came  to  the  last,  when  she 
said,  '  My  son  !  you  will  not  surely  deprive  me  of  this  one  covering ;  it 
would  violate  all  decency  ;  no  one  can  have  commanded  that !' — '  You  are 
right,  mother  !'  replied  Judar,  '  keep  it,  that  cannot  do  harm.'  He  had 
scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  she  cried,  '  Strike  him !'  and  he  felt 
himself  surrounded  by  the  invisible  genii  of  the  treasure  ;  their  blows  fell 
on  him  thick  as  hail ;  in  an  instant  he  repassed  the  seventh  door,  which 
closed  behind  him  :  the  water  returned,  and  he  was  cast,  half  dead,  at 
the  Mughribin's  feet.  '  Did  I  not  tell  you,'  said  he  to  Judar,  '  that  all 
would  end  badly  if  you  yielded  to  false  scruples  ?  All  is  over  now  for 
this  year ;  a  new  trial  cannot  be  made  till  the  next.'  They  returned  to 
Fez,  and  at  the  same  season  the  ensuing  year  repaired  to  the  spot  again. 
The  Mughribin  exhorted  Judar  anew  to  show  no  delicacy  to  the  deceptive 
form  of  his  mother  ;  and  he  accordingly  now  made  no  scruple  of  com- 
pelling her  to  strip  entirely,  and  just  as  she  was  about  to  give  up  the  last 
part  of  her  dress  the  phantom  vanished.  Judar  entered  the  treasury, 
took  possession  of  the  artificial  sphere,  the  sword,  the  ring,  and  the  box 
of  kohol,  and  departed  with  them  among  the  acclamations  of  the  spirits 
of  the  treasure.  He  gave  them  to  the  Mughribin,  who  thanked  him,  and 
requested  him  to  say  what  he  desired  as  his  reward.  *  I  want  nothing,' 
said  Judar,  *  but  your  wonderful  portmanteau.' — '  With  all  my  heart,  my 
child,'  said  the  Mughribin  ;  '  but  as  that  only  supplies  food,  I  will  give 
you  another  full  of  gold  and  diamonds,  which  will  enable  you  to  provide 
for  all  your  family,  and  to  begin  trade  yourself ;  I  will  give  you  a  mule 
and  slave  to  conduct  you  home  also  ;  but  on  your  return,  be  careful  to 
reveal  nothing  of  what  has  passed.'  Judar  now  took  leave  of  the  Mugh- 
ribin, and,  after  a  long  journey  arrived  safe  at  the  door  of  his  own  house 
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in  Cairo.  He  found  his  mother  sitting-,  dejected  and  melancholy,  in  a 
corner,  and  the  place  stripped  of  every  piece  of  furniture.  *  What  are 
you  doing",  mother  ?*  said  he :  her  surprise  and  joy  at  the  sight  of  him 
for  some  time  deprived  her  of  utterance  ;  at  leng*th  she  related  to  him 
how  his  dissolute  ungrateful  brothers  had  squandered  away  the  money 
which  he  had  g-iven  her,  and  left  her  almost  to  starvation.  'Ah  !  but  to 
remedy  that,'  repHed  Judar,  '  I  have  here  a  portmanteau,  which  supplies, 
whenever  called  upon,  the  most  delicious  banquets  in  the  world  !' — '  Is 
this  a  time  to  jest  ?'  continued  his  mother,  '  do  I  not  see  that  it  is  empty  ?' 
— *  Jesting  apart,  dear  mother,'  said  Judar,  *  what  do  you  wish  to  have  ?' 
— '  Bread,  my  dear  son  !' — '  Bread  !  you  shall  have  a  better  meal  than 
that,  mother — roast  mutton,  rice,  gourd-sallad,  bakliwah,  and  sherbet.' — 

*  Enoug-h !  enough  !'  cried  his  mother,  thinking  he  was  mocking  her. 
Judar  repeated  the  words  which  the  Mughribin  had  taught  him,  and  then 
drew  out  all  the  different  dishes  he  had  named.  His  mother,  to  her  great 
astonishment,  was  now  informed  by  him  how  this  wonderful  portmanteau 
had  been  procured  ;  but  he  begged  her  earnestly  not  to  divulge  the  story. 
His  brothers  came  to  welcome  him  home,  and  were  invited  to  take  their 
places  at  his  well  supplied  table  ;  after  they  had  dined,  they  would  fain 
have  put  by  what  remained  for  supper,  but  Judar  ordered  it  to  be  given 
to  the  poor,  promising  them  a  fresh  meal ;  and  at  night  he  entertained 
them  sumptuously  indeed.     He  kept  them  thus  ten  days  successively. 

*  Faith  !'  said  the  two  worthless  wretches,  '  our  brother  has  become  a 
magician,  to  entertain  us  thus,  without  the  least  supply  in  the  kitchen.' 
Taking  advantage  one  day  of  his  absence,  they  drew  the  secret  from  their 
mother.  The  envy  and  vexation  which  they  felt  at  this  inspired  them 
with  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  Judar,  who  they  believed  would  be  no 
longer  necessary  to  them,  if  they  could  but  get  possession  of  the  port- 
manteau. For  this  purpose  they  repaired  to  Suez,  where  they  soon  found 
the  m.aster  of  a  ship  who  dealt  in  slaves,  and  having  deceived  him  with  a 
story  of  their  having  a  worthless  fellow  of  a  brother,  who  was  ruining 
his  family,  agreed  to  sell  Judar  to  him  for  forty  dinars.  It  now  remained 
to  find  a  good  opportunity  of  delivering  Judar  into  his  hands. 

The  two  brothers  therefore  begged  Judar  to  allow  them  to  bring  three 
of  their  friends  with  them  to  supper.  To  this  he  made  no  objection,  but 
provided  them  an  elegant  repast ;  when  their  mother  had  withdrawn,  the 
three  men,  assisted  by  the  two  brothers,  fell  upon  Judar,  gagged  him, 
took  him  up,  and  carried  him  to  Suez,  where  he  worked  a  whole  year  as 
a  slave.  In  the  mean  time,  his  brothers  had  made  their  mother  believe 
that  the  three  guests  were  Mughribins,  who  had  taken  Judar  away  with 
them  to  search  for  new  treasures.  She  wept  bitterly  upon  hearing  this, 
and  they  insulted  and  ill-treated  her  for  the  tears  she  shed  for  Judar's  ab- 
sence. They  divided  between  them  the  gold  and  diamonds,  but  could 
not  agree  about  the  possession  of  the  portmanteau.  In  vain  did  their 
mother  propose  that  they  should  leave  it  with  her,  engaging  to  supply    " 
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them  from  it  with  whatever  they  desired  at  any  time.  They  continued 
to  wrang-le  about  it,  and  the  dispute,  in  the  course  of  the  nig-ht,  rose  so 
hig-h,  that  the  g-uard  passing*  by,  and  hearing-  the  noise,  stopped  at  the 
door  and  overheard  every  word  the  two  brothers  said  to  each  other. 

In  the  morning"  the  officer  of  the  watch  repaired  to  the  king* 
Shamsaddaulah,  and  informed  him  of  the  whole  aflfair.  The  king-  im- 
mediately ordered  the  two  brothers  to  be  broug-ht  before  him,  took  from 
them  the  portmanteau,'  and  the  g-old  and  diamonds,  cast  them  into  prison, 
and  allowed  a  certain  sum  for  the  support  of  their  mother. 

Meanwhile,  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  Judar  was  detained,  after  hav- 
ing- worked  as  a  slave  for  a  whole  year,  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  Arabia.  A  merchant  passing-  by  felt  compassion  for  his  destitute  con- 
dition, and  took  him  with  him  to  Jidda,  and  from  thence  to  Mecca.  As 
he  was  performing-  his  devotions  there,  he  met  his  old  friend  the  Mughri- 
bin,  shaikh  Abdussamad.  Judar,  with  tearful  eyes,  recounted  to  him  his 
unhappy  fate.  The  Mng-hribin  listened  to  him  with  g-reat  commiseration  ; 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  vest,  and  then  proceeded  to  examine  his 
magic  tablets,  to  discover  Judar's  future  destiny.  '  Be  of  good  cheer,' 
said  he,  '  your  misfortunes  are  over — your  brothers  are  in  prison — your 
mother  in  health — and  all  will  henceforth  prosper  with  you.'  Upon  this 
he  took  from  his  finger  the  ring  of  Shamardal,  saying  to  Judar,  '  Here  is 
something  for  you  ;  you  know  that  the  genius  of  this  ring  is  ready  to 
fulfil  your  orders,  be  they  what  they  may  :  take  it,  you  are  now  its  mas- 
ter.'— '  I  desire  nothing  more  fervently,'  said  Judar,  '  than  to  be  again  at 
home.' — *  Well,'  replied  the  Mughribin,  *  you  need  then  only  call  upon 
the  genius  ;  and  so  farewell !'  Judar  called  upon  the  genius  of  the  ring, 
and  was  carried  in  a  moment  to  the  door  of  his  mother's  house.  De- 
lighted as  she  was  at  his  return,  she  related,  in  great  distress  of  mind, 
how  much  she  feared  for  the  lives  of  his  brothers,  who  were  yet  in  prison. 
'  Be  not  concerned  on  that  account,  mother,'  said  he,  '  you  shall  soon 
see  them  again  in  perfect  safety.'  He  then  ordered  the  genius  of  the 
ring  to  bring  his  brothers  thither.  "When  they  appeared  before  Judar, 
they  were  in  great  confusion  and  wept  for  shame. — '  Weep  not,'  said  he, 
*  the  demon  of  avarice  tormented  you,  and  suggested  this  evil  deed  against 
your  brother ;  but  I  forgive  you,  as  Joseph  forgave  his  brethren  for  cast- 
ing him  into  the  pit.'  He  then  recounted  his  adventures,  and  inquired 
how  the  king  had  treated  them.  They  told  him  that,  after  taking  from 
them  the  portmanteau  and  their  gold  and  jewels,  he  had  ordered  them  to 
be  bastinadoed.  '  We  will  soon  have  all  again,*  said  Judar,  and,  calling 
on  the  genius  of  the  ring,  he  commanded  him  not  only  to  bring  all  the 
treasures  of  the  king  to  him,  but  to  build  him  that  night  a  magnificent 
palace,  and  furnish  it  splendidly.  The  genius  called  together  his  com- 
panions, and  before  the  sun  rose  the  palace  was  completed.  Quite  satis- 
fied with  it,  he  gave  it  to  his  mother  as  a  residence,  and  ordered  the 
genius  to  procure  forty  black,  forty  white,    and  as  many  Abyssinian  and 
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Circassian  slaves.  The  females  he  appoii]ted  to  attend  his  mother,  and 
the  males  for  the  service  of  himself  and  his  brothers,  who  acted  as  his 
viziers,  he  himself  playing*  the  part  of  a  sovereig-n.  In  the  meantime  the 
keeper  of  the  royal  treasure,  on  entering-  the  rooms  where  it  w^as  kept,  was 
overwhelmed  with  surprise  to  find  them  utterly  empty ;  for  the  g-enius 
had  not  only  carried  off  the  portmanteau  and  jewels  that  belong-ed  to 
Judar,  but  also  every  other  article  in  the  treasury.  On  being"  informed 
of  this  unaccountable  discovery,  the  king*  was  equally  surprised  and  en- 
rag-ed.  He  ordered  the  divan  to  be  assembled,  and  informed  them  that 
he  had  now  not  a  sing-le  piece  of  money  in  his  possession.  No  one  knew 
what  to  advise  :  the  officer  of  the  police,  who  had  g-iven  information  of 
the  dispute  of  the  brothers,  alone  ventured  to  speak.  '  Sire,'  said  he, 
'  still  more  extraordinary  thing's  have  occurred  ;  as  I  went  my  rounds 
last  nig-ht  I  heard  the  noise  of  mallets  and  hammers,  of  saws  and  trowels, 
and,  with  the  rising"  sun,  beheld  a  splendid  palace,  of  which  the  evening 
before  not  a  sig-n  was  to  be  seen.  I  inquired  by  whom  it  was  inhabited, 
and  was  told  by  Judar,  his  mother,  and  his  two  brothers,  who  have 
escaped  from  prison." — '  Let  these  wretches,  this  Judar  and  his  brothers, 
be  immediately  broug-ht  before  me,'  cried  the  king-,  transported  with 
ang-er.  • '  Will  your  majesty  allow  me  to  sug-g-est,  that  you  should  not 
take  any  precipitate  step  in  this  affair  ?'  interrupted  the  vizier.  '  What 
then  would  you  advise  to  be  done  ?'  demanded  the  king-.  '  I  should 
recommend  you  to  entrap  him  by  apparent  kindness,*  replied  the  vizier  : 
*  let  your  majesty  invite  him  to  court,  and  then  call  him  to  account 
respecting"  his  fortune,  thus  made  in  one  nig-ht.' 

Upon  this  the  king"  dispatched  one  of  his  emirs,  who  entertained 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  ing-enuity.  When  he  arrived  at  the  g-ate  of  the 
palace,  he  found  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  sitting-  there  upon  a  throne  of 
g-old  :  but  he  neither  came  to  meet  him,  nor  even  rose  at  his  approach. 
This  chief  of  the  eunuchs  was  the  g-enius  of  the  ring-  himself.  The  emir, 
oftended  at  this  want  of  respect,  insulted  him,  and  was  about  to  strike 
him  with  his  steel  mace,  for  he  knev/  not  that  he  had  a  g-enius  to  deal 
with.  The  latter,  however,  soon  forced  the  mace  from  his  hand,  and 
applied  it  to  his  shoulders  ;  the  attendants  of  the  emir  unsheathed  their 
swords  to  defend  their  master,  but  the  g-enius  soon  put  them  to  flig-ht,  and 
quietly  resumed  his  place.  The  emir,  with  one  eye  bound  up,  and  his 
back  sorely  bruised,  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  king-, 
filled  with  anger  at  the  sight,  dispatched  first  one  hundred,  then  two,  and 
at  last  three  hundred  of  his  guards  ;  but  they  were  all  baffled  by  the  chief 
of  the  eunuchs,  who,  however,  did  them  no  injury  that  he  could  avoid. 

'  Sire,'  said  the  vizier,  '  by  force  we  shall  never  gain  our  end  ;  I  will  go 
myself  to  the  palace  as  a  minister  of  peace.'  He  then,  clad  in  white,  and 
without  any  attendants  or  arms,  approached  the  gate  of  Judar's  palace. 
Having  saluted  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  he  requested  to  be  announced 
to  his  master,  to  whom  he  had  brought,  he  said,   an  invitation  from  the 
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king".  Judar  received  him  courteously,  and  presented  him  with  a  robe 
superior  to  any  in  the  king-'s  possession.  On  his  return  to  the  royal 
palace  he  reported  all  that  had  passed ;  the  king^  said,  *  Why  then  he  is 
far  greater  than  I  am  :  I  will  g-o  immediately  and  pay  him  the  first  visit/ 
Mounting  his  horse,  and  surrounded  by  his  guards,  he  proceeded  straight- 
way to  the  palace  of  Judar,  who,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  monarch's 
approach,  called  on  the  g-enius  of  the  ring-  to  supply  him  also  with  a  well- 
appointed  guard,  who  were  ranged  in  two  lines  in  the  court  of  the  palace. 
The  king-  trembled  when  he  observed  their  warlike  appearance  ;  he  passed 
throug-h  them,  and  entered  the  hall  where  Judar  sat,  but  he  neither  rose 
to  receive  him  nor  desired  him  to  be  seated.  '  Your  majesty,'  said 
Judar,  '  should  never  forget  that  a  monarch  degrades  himself  when  he 
plunders  and  vexes  his  people  without  cause.'  The  king-,  who  was  of  a 
timorous  disposition,  was  much  alarmed  at  the  tone  of  these  reproaches. 
He  however  excused  himself  with  as  much  eloquence  as  he  could  com- 
mand, and  Judar  was  mollified,  g-ave  him  his  own  kaftan,  and  requested 
him  to  dine  with  him. 

On  the  king-'s  return  to  his  own  palace,  he  closeted  himself  with  his 
vizier  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done  with  a  man  who  possessed  such 
dangerous  power.  *  I  fear,'  said  he,  *  that  he  will  soon  aspire  to  my 
crown  itself.' — *  Sire,'  returned  the  vizier,  '  you  need  not,  I  think,  con- 
cern yourself  much  upon  that  point;  of  what  value  can  your  crown  be  to 
him  who  is  in  power  above  all  the  princes  of  the  world  ?  But  if  you  fear 
him,  unite  him  to  your  family  by  the  bands  of  marriage  ;  you  have 
a  daughter  of  a  marriageable  age.' — '  You  are  a  g-ood  p(;litician,  my  dear 
vizier,'  replied  the  king,  '  and  I  will  confide  to  you  the  direction  of  this 
dehcate  affair.' — '  If  your  majesty,'  said  the  vizier,  '  will  follow  my  ad- 
vice, invite  Judar  to  the  palace,  and  while  he  is  with  you  let  your  daug-h- 
ter  pass  the  door  of  the  chamber  swiftly ;  swiftly  I  say,  that  she  may  the 
more  excite  his  curiosity.  As  Judar  is  of  a  romantic  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion, rely  upon  it  he  will  be  desperately  in  love  with  a  beauty  of  whom  he 
will  have  seen  so  little.  He  will  ask  me  who  she  is,  and  I  shall  tell  him 
the  princess  your  daughter.  I  shall  then  be  able  to  lead  him  on  to  ask 
her  of  you  for  a  wife,  and  you  will  thus  be  able  to  live  in  happiness  with 
him  as  your  son-in-law.' — '  You  are  right,'  answered  the  king,  and  gave 
immediate  orders  for  preparations  for  a  splendid  feast,  to  which  Judar 
was  invited.  Dressed  in  all  that  could  set  off  her  natural  charms,  the 
princess  passed  before  the  door  of  the  room  where  Judar  was  dining*  with 
the  king  her  father.  Scarcely  had  Judar  seen  her  when  he  gave  a  deep 
sigh,  and  appeared  to  be  much  agitated.  '  What  is  it  that  disturbs  you  ?' 
said  the  artful  vizier.  *  Ah  !*  replied  Judar,  '  the  beauty  who  passed 
just  now  has  seized  on  my  heart,  and  bewildered  my  head!' — 'That 
beauty,'  returned  the  vizier,  *  is  the  king's  daughter;  and  I  am  certain 
that  were  you  to  ask  her  of  him,  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in  effecting" 
the  union  ;  but  should  you  feel  any  hesitation,  I  will  take  upon  myself 
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to  make  proposals  for  you  to  the  king-.'  Then  turning-  to  that  monarch 
he  addressed  him  thus  : — '  Sire !  Judar  wishes  to  draw  the  bauds  of 
friendship  which  now  exist  between  you  yet  closer  by  those  of  relationship. 
He  loves  your  daug-hter,  and  will  g-ladly  g-ive  whatever  you  require  for  a 
portion.' — '  My  daug-hter,'  said  the  king-,  '  is  at  his  command/  The  next 
day  was  then  chosen  for  the  marriag-e,  which  was  celebrated  with  g-reat 
splendour. 

Soon  after  this  the  king-  died,  and  the  divan  unanimously  offered  the 
crown  to  Judar,  by  whom  it  was  according-ly  accepted.  He  built  a 
mosque  and  endowed  it  richly ;  and  the  quarter  of  the  city  where  his 
palace  stood  is  yet  called  by  his  name.  His  brothers,  who  were  his 
viziers,  however,  still  felt  envy  g-nawing-  at  their  hearts  ;  they  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  being-  their  brother's  servants,  and  formed  a  con- 
spiracy for  his  destruction.  For  this  purpose,  having  invited  him  to  a 
superb  feast,  they  gave  him  poison.  Hardly  had  it  beg-un  to  operate 
when  Selim,  taking-  the  ring-  from  Judar,  called  upon  the  g-enius  to  destroy 
SaHh ;  and  then  ordering-  the  divan  to  assemble,  declaring-  himself,  as 
possessor  of  the  ring-,  possessor  of  the  king-dom  also.  The  g-randees,  too 
timid  to  resist,  paid  him  their  homag-e  and  proclaimed  him  king-. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  monarch,  after  giving-  directions  for  the 
funeral  of  the  late  king,  was  to  order  preparations  to  be  made  for  his  own 
marriage  with  the  widow.  The  divan  in  vain  begged  him  to  wait  till  the 
time  of  mourning  was  over.  '  I  shall  not  concern  myself  about  that,' 
replied  the  tyrant,  '  she  shall  this  night  comply  with  my  wishes.'  In 
consequence  of  this  the  marriage-contract  was  drawn  up,  and  the  princess 
was  informed  of  the  king's  design.  '  Let  him  come,'  said  she,  *  I  know 
how  to  receive  him.'  Meeting  him,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  apparent 
kindness,  she  handed  to  him  a  cup  of  poisoned  sherbet,  and  then  taking 
the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  the  magic  portmanteau  from  the  treasury, 
she  reduced  the  former  to  p  wder  and  tore  the  latter  to  pieces,  that  none 
might  again  abuse  the  power  which  they  conferred. 


POOR   MARY. 


Like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flourished, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perish.— Shakspea re. 

On  the  road  from  Thurles  to  Cashel  the  traveller  will  frequently  see 
written,  by  a  variety  of  hands,  on  walls  and  posts,  '  Poor  Mary  /'  The 
epithet  poor  is  considered  by  the  Irish  peasantry  the  most  expressive 
word  for  sympathetic  pity,  and  this  testimony  of  regard  for  the  sufferings 
of  Mary  becomes  more  conspicuous  and  more  frequent  as  the  traveller 
approaches  the  latter  town.     Should  he  feel  any  desire  to  know  the 
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cause,  he  cannot  fail  of  receivings  information  from  those  he  meets ;  for 
all  know  the  history  of  '  Poor  Mary.'' 

The  g-lebe  of  Rouleen  consisted  of  twenty  Irish  acres,  on  which  stood 
the  warm  thatched  house,  or  rather  cabin,  of  Jack  Wilson.  The  an- 
nual whitewashing*  which  it  received  every  Christmas  rendered  it  con- 
spicuous from  the  road ;  and  the  four  larg-e  trees  which  shaded  the 
baivn,  or  yard,  g-ave  it  an  air  of  comfort  which  Irish  dwelling's,  particu- 
larly of  the  poor,  g-enerally  want-  A  closer  view  showed  an  approach  to 
Eng-lish  neatness  :  a  g-reen  paddock  for  a  favourite  horse  or  cow  was  on 
one  side ;  and  on  the  west,  enjoying  the  shelter  of  the  outhouses  and 
trees,  was  a  httle  g-arden  for  veg-e tables  and  flowers  :  whilst  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slope,  before  the  door,  was  an  umbrageous  thorn,  protecting 
from  the  beams  of  summer's  sun  a  holy  well ;  for  all  wells  in  Ire- 
land are  dedicated  to  some  particular  saint.  It  must  be  confessed, 
though  the  general  appearance  of  Wilson's  habitation  conveyed  ideas  of 
industry,  there  yet  remained  too  many  proofs  of  culpable  indolence.  A 
cart,  or,  as  it  is  called,  truckle,  was  placed  in  a  gap  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  a  gate ;  and  the  exhalations  of  the  dunghill  rose  to  Heaven  the 
tacit  reprovers  of  Jack's  attachment  to  smoking  and  talking:  still  the 
little  farm  was  yearly  improving ;  the  limestones  were  collected  round 
the  kiln,  the  ditches  showed  traces  of  recent  repairs,  and  fields  were 
ploughed  that  had  lain  fallow  for  ag-es.  On  the  whole,  the  country 
people  acknowledged  that  Jack  was  the  most  thriving  man  in  the  parish, 
for  which  he  was  indebted,  they  observed,  to  his  good  children,  young 
Jack  and  Mary. 

Old  Wilson  had  been  married  twenty  years  to  a  woman  who  brought 
him  two  children  a  son  and  daughter.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
had  spent  in  struggling  with  fortune,  wearing  tattered  clothes  and  living 
on  potatoes  ;  but,  as  his  children  approached  maturity,  Mary,  the  daugh- 
ter, was  taken  notice  of  by  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  just 
stopped  in  the  country  long  enough  to  make  the  people  feel  the  loss  of 
their  absence.  Mary,  from  collision  with  polished  manners,  caught 
some  notion  of  refinement,  which  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  create 
disgust  with  her  situation,  but  still  strong  enough  to  show  her  the  plea- 
sure of  improvement.  Books  were  given  her,  which  she  carefully  pe- 
rused ;  and  flower-seeds,  which  were  sown.  From  these  plants  she  de- 
rived no'  small  pleasure  :  they  stimulated  her  industry  :  they  were 
her  own  ;  she  transplanted,  tended,  and  cherished  them,  till  they  be- 
came identified  with  her  happiness ;  for  without  them  she  could 
neither  enjoy  the  commendations  of  her  friends  nor  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  her  existence  was  not  intended  to  be  useless  :  but  these 
did  not  occupy  all  her  thoughts,  nor  engross  all  her  time.  The  progress 
of  refinement  is  the  same  in  individuals  as  in  nations — it  grows  almost 
imperceptibly  and  gradually :  the  possession  of  one  object  only  excites 
the  desire  of  gaining  that  which  is  yet  to  be  acquired.     Mary,  from  her 
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garden,  made  a  transition  to  her  dwelling-.  She  had  admired  the 
pleasing"  pictures  which  some  books  exhibited  of  rural  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, and  she  persuaded  her  brother  to  join  her  in  renovating-  the  old 
house,  the  exterior  of  which  he  dashed,  thatched,  and  whitewashed, 
whilst  Mary  cleansed  and  reg-ulated  the  interior.  The  old  couple  re- 
g-arded  this  innovation  at  first  w^ith  some  deg-ree  of  displeasure  ;  but,  as 
Mary  was  looked  on  by  the  neig-hbours  as  a  prodig-y,  they  g-ave  no  re- 
sistance, until  at  leng-th  they  experienced  how  much  the  pleasures  of 
life  can  be  increased  by  useful  industry.  Jack  ag-reed  to  talk  and  smoke 
less  in  future,  and  g-ave  assistance  to  his  son  in  the  management  of  the 
land ;  whilst  Mary  and  her  mother  aug-mented  the  g-eneral  comfort  by 
new  sources  of  industry.  The  wheel  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Wil- 
son's kitchen  ;  and,  in  addition  to  clothing-  her  father  and  brother,  Mary 
appeared  at  Mass  every  Sunday  in  a  neat  dress  purchased  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  her  own  labour. 

In  the  neig-hbourhood  lived  a  young-  man,  named  Lambert,  remarkable 
for  his  sobriety  and  industry  :  he  manag-ed  a  small  farm  for  his  mother, 
who,  being-  anxious  to  see  her  son  settled  for  life,  had  applied  to  the 
priest  for  his  advice,  who  eag-erly  recommended  Mary  Wilson. 

The  interposition  of  the  g-ood  clerg-yman  soon  broug-ht  the  young-  peo- 
ple to  consider  their  union  very  wise  and  very  natural.  They  talked  over 
what  they  should  do  in  future,  reckoned  how  easily  they  should  pay  their 
rent,  and  how  g-ood  their  children  would  be.  The  day  being-  fixed  for 
the  ceremony,  they  went  to  town  to  purchase  the  wedding-  clothes,  came 
home,  and  were  the  happiest  people  in  the  world  over  Wilson's  fire  ;  but 
never  were  happy  more  ! 

Lambert  had  risen,  with  the  intention  of  returning-  home  :  he  had 
taken  his  hat,  snatched  a  kiss  from  his  intended  bride,  and  was  retreat- 
ing- hastily  from  her  smiling-  displeasure  when  he  was  forced  back 
abruptly  by  the  confused  entrance  of  a  number  of  men,  whose  faces 
were  concealed  by  slouched  hats,  or  so  artfully  blackened  that  they  could 
not  be  recog-nised.  Some  of  them  had  sticks,  some  rusty  old  g-uns,  and 
others  had  swords  of  all  shapes  and  countries.  Their  ultimate  intention 
was  evidently  hostile,  whilst  their  dress  plainly  evinced  they  were  of  the 
poorer  class  of  the  people.  One  of  them,  who  showed  his  importance 
by  dropping-  his  g-un  perpendicularly  on  the  floor,  and  throwing-  his  tall 
fig-ure  into  an  erect  position,  explained  the  reason  of  their  visit.  They 
were  in  search  of  arms  ;  but,  being-  strang-ers  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
they  merely  called  to  request  Wilson  to  go  with  them  to  those  houses  in 
which  he  knew  they  were  to  be  found.  The  whole  family  remonstrated 
ag-ainst  such  a  proceeding-.  Young-  Wilson  had  a  g-un,  to  which  they 
were  welcome  ;  but  to  accompany  men  who  were  unknown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  robbing-  those  who  v/ere  their  neighbours,  was  a  position  in  which 
Wilson  desired  not  to  be  placed.  Mary  was  terrified  to  silence  ;  but  her 
mother  seconded  her  husband  in  refusing  to  go  on  so  lawless  an  errand. 
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Her  objections  were  accompanied  with  some  displeasing"  remarks  on  the 
poHcy  of  such  proceedings.  *  God  knows/  said  she,  '  such  madness  and 
folly  have  broug-ht  misery  enoug-h  on  the  country.  The  Peelers  (Police) 
have  g-ot  blood  enoug-h  by  such  g-un-hunting" :  much  better  for  such  nig-ht- 
strollers  to  be  at  home  with  their  wives  and  children  than  disturbing- 
honest  people  at  this  unseasonable  hour.  No  wonder  we  have  cants 
(auctions)  every  day  throug-h  the  country,  and  every  assizes  hang-ing-s  and 
g-ibbeting-s :  g-ood  can't  come  of  such  business,  and  so  Father  M'Dermott 
says,  who,  God  bless  him,  should  curse  you  from  the  altar — so  he  should.' 

Wilson  seconded  his  wife's  observations  by  advising*  the  banditti  to 
abandon  such  lawless  pursuits,  assig-ning*  many  reasons  for  his  advice,  and 
ending-  with  inviting-  them  to  be  seated,  as  he  had  a  bottle  oi  potteen  in  his 
cupboard. 

'  Keep  your  potteen,'  said  one  of  them,  'you  cowardly  poltroon,'  at  the 
same  time  taking-  the  mask  from  his  face,  an  example  which  the  others 
followed,  when  Wilson,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  beheld  his  own  neig-h- 
bours,  every  one  of  whom  he  knew  except  the  leader,  who,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  always  broug-ht  from  a  distance,  that  his  voice  may  not 
be  recog-nised. 

They  all  joined  in  reproaching-  Wilson  and  his  family  for  not  joining- 
the  cause,  swearing-  that,  as  he  was  then  and  would  afterwards  experience 
the  benefit  of  their  labours  and  dangers,  he  should  also  be  made  to  par- 
take of  them.  They  then  g-ave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  be 
oblig-ed  to  take  the  necessary  oaths  to-morrow ;  for  their  policy  would  not 
permit  any  man  to  refuse  without  immediately  inflicting-  the  penalty. 
Wilson  knew  too  well  the  consequence  of  resistance ;  and,  thoug-h  he  con- 
demned the  practice,  his  limited  understanding-  approved  of  the  theory. 
Consequences  were  too  distant  and  too  acute  for  the  conception  of  his 
contracted  understanding- ;  but  he  had  heard  and  knew  of  certain  benefits, 
and  that  was  sufficient  conviction  for  himself.  Instances  were  fresh  in 
his  memory  of  farms  remainmg-  with  the  old  tenants,  because  no  other 
person  dare  bid  for  them  ;  and  tithes  were  not  so  severely  enforced  since 
the  old  proctor  was  made  to  ride  upon  a  saddle  of  thorns.  Besides,  the 
dread  of  being-  called  a  coward,  and  perhaps  an  informer,  was  not  to  be 
anticipated  but  with  horror ;  for  an  Irish  peasant  would  much  rather 
suffer  the  most  ig-nominious  death  than  submit  to  the  charg-e  of  being- 
either  a  coward  or  an  informer. 

The  banditti  oblig-ed  Lambert  and  the  two  Wilsons  to  accompany  them, 
leaving-  Mary  and  her  mother  to  all  the  horrors  of  fear  and  apprehension. 
Every  hour  of  the  nig-ht  was  to  them  as  tedious  as  the  prog-ress  of  the 
messenger  who  bears  a  reprieve  to  a  convicted  criminal :  every  blast  of 
wind  that  shook  the  trees  enticed  Mary  to  the  door  to  see  if  they  were 
returning- ;  but  hour  passed  after  hour,  and  no  appearance  of  father, 
brother,  or  lover.  The  mother  and  daug-hter  alternately  wept  and  prayed  : 
every  saint  in  the  calendar  was  invoked,  and  every  future  moment  was 
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Expected  to  bring-  them  home,  whilst  every  disappointment  either  excited 
new  hopes,  or  conjured  up  all  the  horrors  which  suspense  creates  in  an 
alarmed  imag*ination. 

The  nocturnal  marauders  had  succeeded  in  graining-  possession  of  some 
old  and  useless  fire-arms,  and  were  proceeding-  to  a  house  at  some  dis- 
tance, where  they  expected  to  find  a  large  supply,  when,  having-  travelled 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  their  approach  was  noticed  by  a  military  party, 
who  were  out  that  night  scouring,  as  the  soldiers  call  it,  the  country. 
The  commander  of  the  detachment  filed  his  men  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
with  orders  to  close  on  the  Whiteboys  as  they  passed.  Discipline  is 
better  than  force  or  courage :  the  party  came  up ;  the  soldiers  obeyed 
the  instructions  of  their  superior  ;  and  the  Whiteboys,  not  having-  either 
discipHne  or  prudence,  resisted  for  a  while  with  desperate  energy,  but 
were  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  methodical  courage  of  the 
soldiers,  who  proceeded  to  count  their  prisoners  aloud,  and  to  take  down, 
by  a  light  which  they  struck,  the  name  of  each.  Wilson  then  found  that 
his  son  and  five  others  were  killed  in  the  affray. 

Mary's  dreadful  suspense  was  dissipated,  the  next  morning,  by  a  con- 
viction of  the  melancholy  truth.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of 
alarming  agitation ;  and,  as  Mary's  suiferings  were  also  those  of  others, 
she  bore  them  with  greater  fortitude,  in  consequence  of  a  participation  of 
sorrow.  She  had  lost  her  brother,  but  others  had  lost  their  fathers  and 
husbands.  Besides,  the  feelings  of  Mary  for  herself  were  comparatively 
trifling :  her  mother's  frenzied  distraction  engaged  the  consoling-  influ- 
ence of  all  her  powers  ;  and,  in  adducing-  reason  and  relig-ion  for  calming 
her  perturbed  afiliction,  she  imperceptibly  mitigated  the  poignancy  of  her 
own.  Grievous  as  the  case  was,  it  might  have  been  worse  :  her  brother 
was  dead,  but  then  her  father  lived.  Her  intended  husband,  too,  was 
spared  by  Heaven  ;  and,  though  she  could  not  tell  whether  she  loved  him 
better  than  her  brother — because  she  loved  both  aff"ectionately — yet  surely 
she  ought  to  be  thankful  that  even  one  of  them  escaped  with  his  life. 
Still  her  father  and  Lambert  were  in  prison,  but  they  were  innocent :  the 
justice  of  the  country  would,  in  proper  time,  when  their  characters  were 
established,  liberate  them. 

Such  were  the  arguments  poor  Mary  made  use  of  to  tranquillize  her 
mother,  and  impart  false  confidence  to  her  own  mind  :  but  when  she  re- 
flected that  their  landlord  was  an  absentee,  living-  in  London,  and  that 
scarcely  any  one  of  consequence  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  her  father  who 
knew  him,  a  sudden  thrill  of  horrible  uncertainty  came  over  her.  At  such 
times  she  sought  the  little  summer  house  in  her  garden  :  there  her  ap- 
prehensions caused  tears  to  flow  in  torrents  ;  and,  when  the  fountains  of 
grief  were  exhausted,  she  endeavoured  to  interest  Heaven  in  her  behalf 
by  prayers  pure,  holy,  and  fervent.  The  weakness  of  human  nature  must 
seek  strength  in  Heaven ;  for  the  miseries  of  man  would  be  without  con- 
solation were  he  prohibited  from  hope  or  prayer. 
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Wilson's  wife  visited  him  in  prison  every  second  day,  carrying-' with  her 
such  little  necessaries  as  humble  poverty  could,  with  difficulty,  procure. 
Mary,  when  she  did  not  g-o  herself,  always  took  care  to  send  something 
particular  to  Lambert :  her  virtuous  heart  beg"an  to  feel  for  him  already 
all  the  passionate  affection  of  a  wife ;  for,  however  ardent  and  steadfast 
maiden  love  may  be,  truth  must  still  acknowledg-e  that  it  is  far  inferior  to 
the  strong"  and  hallowed  affection  of  married  fondness — as  much  so  as 
the  chaste  light  of  the  moon  is  surpassed  by  the  full  blaze  of  the  meridian 
sun.  Mary  saw  her  betrothed  husband  in  more  lights  than  one,  each  of 
which  assisted  to  establish  in  her  bosom  somewhat  of  a  romantic  passion  : 
he  was  the  patient  companion  of  her  father,  whom  she  adored  ;  and  he 
was  the  object  whom  she  considered  best  suited  to  supply  that  place  in 
her  affection  left  vacant  by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  brother  :  besides,  she 
looked  on  him  as  entitled,  by  honour  and  religion,  to  her  attention  and 
care.  On  leaving  the  prison,  which  she  visited  frequently,  she  always 
gave  the  voluntary  kiss  of  a  daughter's  love  to  her  father,  and  then 
suffered  Lambert,  without  much  resistance,  to  take  that  of  a  lover. 
Having  thus,  in  some  measure,  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  both,  she 
returned  to  her  mother  full  of  hope  and  tranquillity ;  for  the  virtuous 
heart  is  never  better  pleased  than  when  conscious  of  having  done  its  duty. 

As  the  assizes  approached,  a  greater  bustle  was  apparent  throughout 
the  country.  The  only  milch  cow  of  the  poor  man  was  driven  to  the  fair 
to  get  money  to  fee  a  lawyer  to  defend  his  son ;  and  the  wife,  in  her 
afflicted  poverty,  was  preparing  to  sell  the  seed  corn  and  family  potatoes 
to  pay  the  attorney  for  attending  in  behalf  of  the  father  of  her  children. 
Mary's  mother  exerted  all  her  industry  to  prepare  for  her  husband's  trial. 
Gentlemen  within  the  circuit  of  twenty  miles  were  all  supplicated  by  her 
for  their  interest ;  but  all  whose  name  inspired  her  with  some  hope  of 
support  she  found  were  either  in  Dublin,  London,  or  Paris.  Fatigued 
with  travelling  from  Clonmel  to  Cashel,  and  from  the  seat  of  one  gentle- 
man to  the  castle  of  another,  her  frame  began  to  give  way  under  such 
ceaseless  exertion.  The  mind  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  body  :  the 
poor  woman,  the  week  preceding  the  assizes,  sunk  hopeless  and  exhausted 
in  anticipation  of  the  most  overwhelming  and  fatal  consequences :  the 
anxiety  and  vigilant  solicitude  of  Mary  for  the  prisoners  were  only  equalled 
by  her  tender  attention  to  her  mother,  who  now  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  approaching  decay,  too  visible  to  be  mistaken. 

The  long-wished  for,  but  still  dreaded,  assizes  came.  The  road  to 
Clonmel  was  thronged  by  the  country  people,  who  hastened  to  know  the 
result  of  the  fearful  day.  Among  the  most  worn  and  dejected  was  Mary  : 
she  left  her  mother  helpless,  and  was  proceeding  to  witness  the  trial  of  a 
father,  to  whom  she  could  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  of  little  service. 
Her  husband,  in  every  thing  but  form,  was  to  be  judged  that  day  also. 
Alas  !  poor  Mary  apprehended  the  worst  that  could  happen. 

The  prisoners  were  arraigned  ;  and  when   Mary   heard  the   counts 
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recited  ag-ainst  them,  and  the  number  of  times  whic-h  the  law  imputes 
various  crimes  to  a  man,  whom  the  same  law  says  is  to  be  considered  in- 
nocent until  convicted — when  she  saw  her  father  standing-,  as  well  as 
Lambert,  within  the  iron  spikes  of  the  dock,  and  heard  the  solemn  and 
heavy  charg-es  read— her  eyes  beg-an  to  swim,  her  heart  sunk  within  her, 
and  some  of  her  neig-hbours  carried  her  into  the  open  air.  When  she  re- 
covered, she  read,  in  the  unwilling-ness  of  all  to  speak,  the  dreadful  truth. 
The  prisoners  received  from  many,  among-  whom  was  the  parish  priest,  an 
excellent  character ;  but,  as  all  these  were  oblig-ed  to  acknowledg-e  that 
many  men  of  g-ood  characters  were  frequently  implicated  in  such  lawless 
proceeding-s,  their  testimony  availed  little,  particularly  as  they  had  been 
apprehended  with  weapons  which  they  had  used  ag-ainst  his  majesty's 
troops.  Appeals  to  mercy  could  not  be  attended  to,  as  the  state  of  the 
country  demanded  examples  of  terrifying-  severity  ;  for  laws  must  be  en- 
forced where  they  are  not  respected. 

Two  days  only  were  g-iven  the  prisoners  to  prepare  for  the  expiation 
required  by  justice  !  Mary  concealed  from  her  mother  the  result  of  the 
trial :  she  alleg-ed  protraction  to  satisfy  her  anxiety,  and  that  on  the  mor- 
row she  was  to  g-o  ag-ain.  The  morrow  came,  and  Mary  proceeded  to 
Clonmel  to  tabs  her  'last  look  and  last  farewell'  of  all  that  now  could 
make  existence  desirable  :  their  death  she  knew  would  terminate  her 
mother's  life,  and  then  she  would  be  alone  and  friendless.  Her  grief  was 
too  severe  for  tears ;  her  movements  were  merely  mechanical ;  and,  when 
she  reached  the  dungeon  of  the  g-aol,  she  scarcely  knew  where  she  was. 
She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  to  receive  a  father's  blessing- :  she  hung- 
round  Lambert's  neck,  and,  unasked  and  unblushing-ly,  g-ave  his  lips  a 
thousand  kisses.  The  fond  embraces  and  ag-onizing-  tears  of  her  lover 
soon  broug-ht  Mary  to  herself :  she  wept  aloud ;  but  at  length  submitted 
to  the  advice  of  the  attending-  clergyman.  Relig-ion  may  be  despised  by 
the  great  and  unthinking-,  but  it  is  the  only  and  last  friend  of  poverty  and 
suffering- :  it  now  supported  those  with  firmness  who  were  so  soon  to  be 
rewarded  with  faith  and  hope. 

The  fatal  knell  tolled  in  solemn  warning-,  and  the  victims  of  offended 
laws  made  their  appearance  on  the  platform.  Some  acknowledged  their 
g-uilty  folly,  and  warned  their  countrymen  of  the  dang-er  of  illeg-al  associa- 
tion :  but  Wilson  and  Lambert  declared  their  innocence,  masmuch  as 
they  were  forced  to  accompany  those  with  whom  they  suffered  to  the 
commission  of  an  unexpected  offence.  They  then  joined  in  prayer,  in 
which  they  were  accompanied  by  Mary  beneath  the  drop.  Lambert 
overheard  her  devotional  breathings  ;  and,  just  before  the  fatal  sig-nal,  he 
ejaculated  '  Poor  Mari/  /'  His  last  words  fixed  themselves  on  the 
memory  of  the  unhappy  g-irl,  who,  after  the  dead  bodies  were  cut  down, 
paid  the  last  duties  to  the  deceased  in  a  kind  of  bewildered  affection.  She 
was  observed  by  the  neighbours  who  attended  to  carry  home  the  dead  to 
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talk  in  a  most  extravag'ant  and  incoherent  manner ;  but  her  miserable 
situation  apolog-ized  for  her  conduct,  however  extraordinary  it  might  be. 

When  Mary  arrived  at  the  g-lebe  another  cause  of  distraction  met  her  : 
her  mother  had  heard  from  a  g-ossip  the  fatal  information,  and  imme- 
diately expired.  Mary  fell  into  a  stupifying-  trance,  from  which  she  never 
wakened  to  recollection  :  all  she  remembers  of  the  past  is  her  lover's  last 
words,  '  Poor  Mary  .''  and  these  she  repeats  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

The  dwelling  of  Wilson  is  yet  standing :  from  the  road  it  appears  the 
habitation  of  comfort  and  tranquillity  ;  but,  alas  !  the  appearance  is  false  : 
decay  begins  to  signify  the  absence  of  all  inhabitants,  and  soon  it  must 
fall  into  ruins ;  for  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  people  induces  them 
to  think  that  the  deceased  members  of  the  family  return  from  their  graves 
every  night  to  converse  with  Mary,  who  still  continues  its  solitary  inmate. 

Mar}',  in  her  days  of  happiness,  was  a  general  favorite,  and  the  visita- 
tion which  destroyed  at  once  her  terrestrial  felicity  and  her  mind,  was  so 
singular  and  appalling  that  her  fate  excites  universal  sympathy.  For 
many  miles  round  she  is  visited  by  those  who  are  enabled,  by  httle 
presents,  to  contribute  to  her  comfort  or  mitigate  the  miseries  of  her  con- 
dition ;  to  all  who  come  she  makes  presents  of  flowers,  so  innocent  and 
artless,  sighing  every  moment  '  Poor  Mary  /'  that  the  words  are  caught 
up  by  those  whose  bosoms  are  alive  to  pity  ;  and,  as  they  learn  the  wreck 
of  misfortune,  they  generally  add  one  more  to  the  thousand  testimonies 
of  sympathy  by  writing,  on  the  first  substance  that  will  retain  it,  '  Poor 
Mary  !' 
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On  the  road- side,  at  about  three  leagues  distant  from  the  ancient  and 
splendid  city  of  Ghent,  stood  a  small,  but  convenient,  house  of  entertain- 
ment. A  hieroglyphic  painting  over  the  door  told  to  such  of  the  beholders 
as  could  decipher  it  that  the  place  was  known  by  the  sign  of  the 
•  Leathern  Bottle.'  Beneath  this  device  were  two  lines,  written  in 
marvellously  bad  Flemish,  to  the  following  effect — 

I  wish  in  Heaven  his  soul  may  dwell 

That  first  invented  the  leathern  bottel  / 

and  on  each  side  of  the  door  was  also  inscribed  a  notification  that 
travellers  might  be  supplied  with  wine  and  beer,  and  their  horses  with 
hay  and  corn.* 

The  '  Leathern  Bottle'  was  the  chief,  because  it  was  the  only,  inn  in  the 
village  to  which  it  belonged.  The  host,  Peter  BadeHn,  was  a  man  whom 
Nature  seemed  to  have  made  as  a  sample  for  all  publicans.  He  drank 
eternally ;  morning,  noon,  and  night,  he  was  at  his  cups  ;  and  he  might 

*  It  was  upon  this  inn  that  the  famous  ballad  of  the  Leathern  Bottle  was  written, 
which  was  afterwards  translated,  and  became  so  popular  in  England. 
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have  used  Boniface's  speech — '  I  have  fed  purely  upon  ale  ;  I  have  ate 
my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  i  always  sleep  upon  ale ;'  only  substituting  for 
ale,  (which  was  not  drunk  in  Flanders,)  wine,  and  the  beer  of  the  country. 
Peter  was  not  ashamed  of  his  propensity  to  drink :  he  w^as  wont  to  say, 
half  praising-  and  half  apolog-izing  for  himself,  '  I  live  by  the  consumption 
of  liquor;  and  I  were  an  idle  knave,  indeed,  not  to  set  an  example  to  my 
neighbours  and  customers,  which  they  may  follow  to  their  own  benefit 
and  mine/ 

Next  to  his  love  of  liquor,  Peter  insisted  that  loyalty  was  the  predomi- 
nant passion  in  his  bosom.  He  had,  he  said,  a  devoted  affection  for 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burg-undy,  his  sovereign  and  lieg-e  lord  ;  and  he 
had  been  proving  this  on  the  day  when  my  tale  begins,  by  drinking  the 
duke's  health,  in  the  best  liquor  that  his  house  afforded,  from  morning  to 
night.  The  extraordinary  impulse  which  his  loyalty  and  his  thirst  had 
just  now  received  grew  from  the  near  approach  of  the  great  festival  of 
the  Toison  d'Or,  which  was,  on  the  following  morning,  and  for  several 
succeeding  days,  to  be  held  in  Ghent,  with  a  solemnity  and  splendour 
never  before  witnessed.  Peter  knew  that  all  the  world  would  make 
holiday  on  that  occasion  ;  and  he  knew,  too,  that  your  holiday-makers  are 
always  a  thirsty  sort  of  folks :  he  therefore  calculated,  wisely  enough, 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  drink  as  he  might  find  it  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  at  other  times  would  now,  under  favour  of  the  festival,  be 
swallowed  like  so  much  nectar.  For  this  it  was  that  he  drank  the  duke's 
health  ;  for  this  he  wished,  at  the  beginning  of  many  a  long  draught,  that 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  might  extend  its  glories  to  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  world.  He  had  too  great  a  reverence  for  these  toasts  to 
drink  them  in  any  but  his  best  wine ; — the  other,  he  said,  would  soon  go 
off,  and  be  liked  quite  as  well  by  the  rustics  who  were  doomed  to  swal- 
low it. 

The  night  had  closed  in,  and  Peter,  whose  natural  dulness  even 
drunkenness  could  not  much  increase,  was  sitting  in  a  large  wooden  chair 
by  the  fire-side  in  his  kitchen,  the  only  room  of  reception  in  his  inn.  He 
had  driven  a  roaring  trade  all  day  long  with  the  grooms  and  serv^ingmen, 
and  waggoners,  who  were  on  their  w^ay  to  Ghent,  and  who,  according  to 
the  good  Catholic  custom  of  such  people,  never  passed  a  house  where 
there  was  a  sign  or  a  promise  of  good  liquor  without  stopping  to  pay  their 
devotions  to  the  saint  within.  Peter  was  half  dreaming  and  half  reflect- 
ing, as  well  as  his  muddy  brain  was  capable  of  any  mental  operation,  on 
the  delights  of  his  occupation,  which  enabled  him  to  get  money  and  to 
get  drunk  at  the  same  time  ;  and  he  had  come  to  the  sound  conclusion, 
that,  of  all  the  trades  in  the  world,  there  was  none  like  that  of  an 
innkeeper. 

He  was  too  much  busied  in  his  own  contemplations  to  attend  to  what 
was  passing  around  him.  His  wife,  a  fat  comely  dame,  to  whose  thrift 
and  good  management  Peter  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  means  of  in- 
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dulling-  his  favorite  propensity,  sate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  and 
reposed  from  the  labours  of  the  day,  while  she  listened  to  a  tale  which 
was  told  by  one  of  the  two  g-uests  who  alone  remained  of  all  the  noisy 
and  numerous  company  which  had  throng-ed  the  room  half  an  hour 
before. 

One  of  them  was  a  mendicant  friar.  The  other  was  a  spare  man,  of 
the  middle  heig-ht,  in  whose  appearance  there  was  something-  at  once 
sing-ular  and  prepossessing*.  He  wore  a  doublet  and  hose  of  dark 
cloth,  which,  althoug-h  its  texture  was  coarse,  was  carefully  fashioned 
after  the  reig-ning-  mode.  A  lar^e  cloak,  with  sleeves  of  the  same 
materials,  but  lined  with  crimson  serg"e,  and  which  he  wore  when  he  was 
out  of  doors,  lay  on  the  chair  he  sat  in.  A  short  broad  dag-g-er,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  a  bassilard,  the  hilt  of  which  was  of  a  more  costly  de- 
scription than  suited  the  other  parts  of  his  external  appointments,  was 
buckled  at  his  waist.  His  face  appeared  to  have  been  once  handsome ; 
but  Time,  who  had  been  at  work  upon  it  for  somewhat  more  than  fifty 
years,  had  left  several  furrows  and  marks,  that  told  too  plainly  of  his  pro- 
g-ress.  The  guest's  large  black  eyes,  which  sparkled  and  rolled  about  as 
he  spoke,  g-ave  an  expression  of  wildness  to  his  countenance.  His  nose 
was  long-  and  pointed ;  and  his  chin,  which  was  of  the  same  character, 
was  furnished  with  a  small  black  curling-  beard.  The  fore  part  of  his 
head  was  bald,  and  the  crisp  curling-  hair  which  remained  at  the  back  of 
it  was  slightly  grizzled. 

Having  described  his  person,  it  remains  to  say  who  he  was.  He  was, 
then,  by  profession,  a  Disour,  or  Story-teller,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
vocation  he  wandered  about,  visiting  the  halls  and  castles  of  the  various 
noblemen  of  this  and  the  adjoining  country  of  France,  and  was  every 
where  a  welcome  guest. 

Before  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  diffusion  of  learning  such  persons 
were  frequently  to  be  found,  and  were  esteemed  in  proportion  to  the 
excellence  and  ingenuity  of  their  stories.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  its 
inhabitants  have  been  fond  of  listening  to  tales  :  no  one  is  proof  against 
the  charms  of  narrative  ;  and,  besides  the  proof  which  we  are  now  giving, 
in  our  own  persons,  that  the  taste  for  them  is  not  lost,  it  may  be  recol- 
lected that,  in  the  eastern  and  in  all  other  nations  where  literary  acquire- 
ments are  even  now  rare,  there  are  still  to  be  found  Disours,  or  men  who 
gain  their  subsistence  by  telling  tales  for  the  amusement  of  others.  To 
me,  I  must  confess,  it  seems  a  more  legitimate  means  of  earning  a  living 
than  twenty  others  which  I  could,  but  need  not,  mention  ;— but  perhaps  I 
am  partial. 

In  England,  and  in  these  times,  the  circulating  libraries  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  professional  story-teller,  and  feed  that  appetite  for  novelties 
and  curious  adventures  which  still  exists,  and  probably  will  always  con- 
tinue. At  the  period  of  our  history  an  accompHshed  Disour  was  in  him- 
self a  circulating  library,  and  supplied  his  customers  with  tales  of  every 
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description,  according-  either  to  their  own  particular  choice,  or  selected 
by  him  with  a  view  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  his  hearers,  of  which  he 
was  always  the  best  judg-e. 

He  had  one  advantage,  too,  which  the  actual  circulating-  libraries  do 
not"possess  ; — his  novels  were  always  to  be  had.  None  of  his  cHents 
were  reduced  to  exercise  their  patience  or  their  good  temper  while  some 
antiquated  spinster,  '  with  spectacles  on  nose,'  spelt  slowly  over  every 
word  of  a  story  which  they  wished  and  waited  to  g-allop  through.  His 
Hsteners,  too,  never  met  with  that  scarcely  less  afflicting-  trial,  which  we 
must  all  of  us  have  undergone,  on  finding-  that  the  most  interesting-  part 
of  a  tale  had  been  torn  out,  perhaps  by  some  sentimental  lady's  maid, 
who  had  relentlessly  converted  it  into  curling-  papers  ;  perhaps  by  some 
literate  shoemaker,  who  had  coolly  lighted  his  pipe  with  it.  They  never 
were  annoyed  by  the  short  put  pungent  criticisms,  the  sympathetic 
aspirations,  the  erudite  annotations,  with  which  the  margins  of  a  well- 
read  circulating  hbrary  novel  are  always  filled.  If  the  Disour's  hearers 
did  not  like  his  tale — which,  by  the  way,  rarely  happened,  for  they  were 
not  critical — they  at  least  never  interrupted  him  in  the  middle  of  it  with 
an  exclamation  of  '  Execrable  stuff!'  or  the  more  cutting  and  personal 
remark  of  *  The  author  is  a  fool !'  While  he  was  describing  some  inter- 
esting scene,  in  which  a  lover  urged  his  passion  to  an  obdurate  mistress, 
although,  perchance,  some  gentle  swain,  who  might  be  struck  with  the 
resemblance  of  the  fictitious  woes  to  his  own,  would  venture  to  sigh  elo- 
quently in  his  neighbouring  fair  one's  ear,  to  tread  upon  her  toes,  or  to 
practice  some  such  allowable  means  for  engaging  her  attention,  he  never 
would  think  of  bawling  out,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  through  all  the 
rooms  in  the  house,  (and  WTiting  in  the  margin  of  a  public  book  is,  in  the 
comparison  I  have  drawn,  much  the  same  thing,)  '  Thus,  Seraphina  Sims, 
do  I  feel  for  you  !' — or  '  When  Miss  Jenkins  reads  this,  may  she  pity  the 
heart-broken  Lothario  !'  And  yet  all  these  inconveniences  do  happen 
through  the  medium  of  circulating  hbraries ;  so  that  I  am  brought  to 
conclude,  upon  summing  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  on  the  side 
of  the  middle  ages  and  of  our  own,  that,  as  far  as  the  amusement  derived 
from  story -telling  is  concerned,  the  Disours  were  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  libraries. 

The  Disour  of  whom  my  tale  is  now  to  tell  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished of  his  tribe  :  he  knew,  perhaps,  all  the  stories  that  had  ever 
been  written,  said,  or  sung,  in  the  existing  languages  of  the  continent. 
From  the  glorious  and  veracious  histories  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  his  Round  Table,  down  to  the  more  recent  productions  of  the  great 
Boccaccio  and  his  imitators,  he  was  as  familiar  with  all  of  them  as  a 
workman  with  his  tools.  He  knew,  too,  all  the  best  songs  of  the  most 
famous  Provencal  troubadours,  and  the  Fabliaux,  and  Lais,  and  Co7ites, 
of  his  own  countrymen.     He  had  himself  a  ready  and  neat  invention. 
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which  enabled  him  occasionally  to  vary  the  incidents  of  his  tales  and 
poems,  so  as  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  his  hearers  or  the  place  in  wliich 
he  happened  to  be ;  and  this,  with  the  agreeable  manner  of  his  relating* 
them,  made  him  a  great  and  deserved  favorite. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  at  any  time  to  quit  the  wandering-  life 
he  led,  and  to  establish  himself  as  a  regular  and  welcome  inmate  of  many 
a  noble  castle  ;  but  he  prized  his  liberty  too  well  to  put  on  the  chains  of 
servitude,  however  brig-htly  they  might  be  gilded.  He  therefore  travelled 
about,  as  free  as  the  wind,  whithersoever  he  listed  ;  sometimes  taking  up 
his  abode  in  a  peasant's  hut — sometimes  in  a  prince's  hall — sometimes  in 
a  httle  inn,  hke  that  in  which  he  was  now  found — sometimes  in  a  monas- 
tery— sometimes  in  the  open  air,  with  the  bands  of  wandering  minstrels 
and  jongleurs  who  roamed  about  the  country.  In  all  these  places  he  was 
equally  welcome,  his  wit  and  his  good  spirits  never  failing  him  ; — freely 
dispensing,  and  sharing  with  any  one  who  wanted  it,  the  gold  he  got 
easily ;  and,  when  his  purse  was  emptied,  never  caring  a  straw  how  it 
should  be  filled  again. 

Most  people  had  a  notion  that  he  was  crazy ;  and  they  were  probably 
right,  for  his  conduct  seemed  to  be  governed  by  no  settled  principle 
except  that  of  pursuing  his  own  amusement,  and,  by  the  way,  contribut- 
ing, with  the  full  extent  of  his  power,  to  that  of  others.  He  was,  how- 
ever, no  more  mad  than  all  those  men  to  whom  their  genius  seems  to 
have  assigned  one  place  while  their  destiny  casts  them  into  another  ;  and 
whose  lives  are  passed,  between  those  two  influences,  in  a  kind  of  shut- 
tlecock game,  which  is  apt  to  make  the  brain  giddy.  He  was  not  more — 
nor  perhaps  less — mad  than  Tasso ;  but  his  good  temper  and  love  of 
mirth  had  kept  him  out  of  a  lunatic  hospital. 

His  talents  had  procured  him  the  favour  and  the  society  of  persons  of 
the  highest  rank.  His  manners  had  become  insensibly  polished,  and  his 
taste  refined,  by  the  usages  of  high  life  ;  while  his  fortunes  remained  as 
low  as  ever.  He  was  the  companion  of  princes,  but — he  was  the  son  of 
a  tailor  !  He  had  been  introduced  to  a  new  world — a  paradise  in  which 
he  knew  he  could  never  hope  to  dwell ;  and,  although  this  reflection 
sometimes  gave  him  pain,  and  produced  a  certain  waywardness  in  his 
conduct,  it  did  not  make  him  wretched.  There  was  still  one  region,  of 
which  he  felt  not  merely  a  citizen,  but  in  which  he  might  reign  a 
sovereign — the  world  of  his  own  imagination.  In  this  he  sought  and 
found  his  greatest  happiness.  For  the  rest,  he  flitted  through  his  exist- 
ence like  a  summer  butterfly,  alighting  wherever  his  fancy  directed  him  ; 
and,  whether  it  happened  to  be  on  weed  or  on  flower,  carrying  his  own 
means  of  enjoyment  along  with  him. 

At  the  request  of  the  good  old  lady  he  had  been  telling  her  a  story. 
She  stipulated  for  a  tale  of  chivalry,  and  he  selected  for  her  one — perhaps 
the  only  one  which  even  his  extensive  stories  contained — in  which,  at  the 
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same  time  that  it  related  to  one  of  the  chief  flowers  of  knig-hthood,  there 
was  a  dash  of  comicaUty  well  suited  to  what  he  rightly  guessed  must  be 
her  taste  in  such  matters. 

He  related  the  early  part  of  the  romance  of  the  valiant  Perceval  de 
Galles,  one  of  the  Knig-hts  of  the  Round  Table,  and  the  achiever  of  the 
perilous  adventures  of  the  Saint  Greal.  The  whole  of  the  romance  would 
have  been  far  too  long*  for  the  occasion  ;  and  the  latter  parts  of  it,  as  they 
relate  wholly  to  aflfairs  of  chivalry,  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so 
amusing"  to  the  old  woman  as  that  which  the  Disour  selected  for  her. 

The  Roman  de  Perceval  has  shared  the  fate  of  almost  all  its 
contemporaries,  and  has  fallen  into  total  oblivion,  its  very  existence 
being"  known  only  to  persons  who  are  a  little  infected  with  the  anti- 
quarian mania,  of  which  number  I  must  confess  myself  to  be  one.  It  is 
among"  the  most  rare  of  all  the  chivalrous  romances  :  1  believe  there  is  not 
a  copy  of  it  extant  in  Eng-land,  althoug-h  there  are  some  metrical  versions 
of  parts  of  it  in  private  libraries  ;  but  these,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  are 
vastly  inferior  to  the  quaint  prose  orig-inal.  The  copy  which  I  have  read 
is  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  at  Paris,  with  many  other  treasures  of  a 
similar  description.  In  one  respect  this  romance  is  distinguished  from 
all  others  of  its  kind ;  it  attempts — and,  as  I  think,  with  considerable 
success — to  g-ive  a  humorous  description  of  the  entrance  of  the  hero — a 
raw  boy,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  society — into  the  world, 
and  to  the  practice  of  chivalry.  He  is  the  last  and  only  son  of  his  mother, 
whose  husband,  and  other  children,  have  fallen  in  battle.  After  this 
catastrophe  she  retired  to  a  remote  part  of  Wales,  where  Percival  was 
bred  up  in  utter  ig-norance  of  every  thing-  which  became  his  rank  and  his 
warlike  descent.  The  accidental  sig-ht  of  some  knig-hts  in  a  forest  awakes 
a  passion  for  arms,  which  seems  to  have  been  innate ;  and  he  leaves  his 
home  to  g-o  to  the  court  of  King"  Arthur,  where  he  claims  to  be  knig-hted. 
The  bluntness  and  rusticity  of  his  manners  are  very  whimsically  describ- 
ed ;  and  the  contrast  which  they  present  to  the  nobility  and  valour  of  his 
mind,  and  to  the  customs  of  the  courtiers,  g-ives  a  charm  to  the  relation 
which  none  of  the  other  romances  possess.  It  g-ives  also  a  very  curious 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  palaces  of  kings  at  that  day.  I 
might  here  introduce  a  translation  of  some  of  the  extracts  which  I  made 
from  the  very  rare  copy  of  the  romance  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  saw 
at  Paris,  but  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  interrupt  the  story  I  have  under- 
taken to  relate.  Begging  pardon,  then,  for  this  digression,  I  re- 
sume. 

When  the  Disour  had  finished  his  tale  the  old  woman  thanked  him  over 
and  over  again,  and  set  about  expressing  her  gratitude  in  a  very  substan- 
tial manner,  by  preparing  a  bowl  of  mortified  clary  for  the  purpose  of 
moistening  the  storyteller's  throat  after  his  exertion. 

The  host,  who  had  slept  soundly  during  the  latter  part  of  t,he  tale, 
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waked  as  soon  as  the  lulling*  sound  of  the  words  had  ceased,  and,  shaking" 
his  ears,  he  swore  roundly  that  it  was  the  best  tale  he  had  ever  heard. 

*  A  tale  !'  cried  the  Disour ;  '  it  was  no  tale,  man— it  was  a  song*. 

*  Nay,  by  my  holidame,'  said  the  host,  *  it  was  a  tale  ;  and,  if  I  would, 
I  could  tell  thee  all  that  it  was  about.' 

'  And  I  tell  thee.  Master  Peter,  'twas  a  song-,'  rejoined  the  Disour ; 
'  and  a  main  good  song"  too,  by  the  mass  !  An'  thou  hadst  said  'twas  as 
g-ood  a  song-  as  thou  ever  snoredst  a  bass  to,  I  had  believed  thee.' 

*  Thou  art  wag-gish,  my  merry  master,'  replied  the  host ;  and,  as  his 
dame  w^as  at  the  same  moment  handing-  to  the  Disour  the  bowl  of  spiced 
wine  which  she  had  been  so  carefully  brewing,  he  adroitly  intercepted  it. 
'  But,  tale  or  song-,'  he  continued,  '  here's  to  thee  for  the  best  hand  at 
both  that  ever  was  born  ;'  and  as  he  spoke  he  took  a  draught,  which,  if 
the  earnestness  of  his  good  wishes  might  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of 
his  potation,  proved  that  he  meant  nothing  less  than  what  he  said. 

'  I  do  verily  think,  thou  spongy  host,'  said  the  Disour,  '  that,  if  thou 
hadst  been  stone  dead  a  whole  week,  the  clinking  of  a  pottle  pot  in  thine 
ear  would  restore  thee  to  life  :  nay,  the  drawing  an  old  cork  would  be  to 
thee  like  the  archangel's  trump.  Why,  thou  art  not  awake  now  ;  thou 
art  drinking  in  thy  sleep,  and  the  claret  is  thrown  away  upon  thee. 
I  owe  thee  no  ill  will,  Peter,'  he  said,  as  he  took  the  bowl ;  '  but,  if  I  did, 
I  would  drink  to  thy  eternal  sobriety  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  worse 
than  that  could  befall  thee.' 

*  No  matter,'  said  the  host,  wilhng  enough  to  change  the  subject,  *  I 
say  those  days  of  chivalry  were  famous  ones  to  live  in.  Marry,  I  should 
hke  to  see  the  time  come  round  again  when  a  man  might  ride  his  horse 
into  a  king's  banquetting  hall,  help  himself  to  his  dinner  without  even 
the  trouble  of  dismounting,  and  then  ride  off  again  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures.' 

*  But  they  must  have  been  parlous  bad  times  for  innkeepers  like  you, 
Peter,'  said  the  Disour,  '  since,  for  aught  I  can  learn,  the  knights'-errant 
drank  little  wine,  and  even  that  little  they  never  paid  for.  By  St.  Paul,  if 
a  host  claimed  his  reckoning  of  them  he  was  like  to  get  more  buffets 
than  besants.' 

*  Do  you  think,  then.  Master  Disour,'  said  the  host,  affecting  indigna- 
tion, '  that  I  have  so  little  heart  in  my  belly  as  to  wish  to  be  an  innkeeper 
when  all  besides  were  knights  ?  No,  marry,  I  would  ride  and  fight,  and 
foin,  like  Sir  Perceval  himself.' 

'  Thou  must  starve  first,  and  reduce  thyself  until  thy  girdle  would  go 
thrice  round  that  tun  of  thine.  But  hast  thou  no  fear  of  death,  and  of 
the  fate  worse  than  death,  which  befell  some  of  the  knights  you  so  much 
admire  ?  Wouldst  thou  not  be  horribly  afeard  of  being  swallowed  alive  by 
a  dragon,  the  inside  of  whose  stomach  was  full  of  fire  and  brimstone,  hke 
the  flaming  mountain  at  Naples  ?     How  couldst  thou  endure  to  be  taken  by 
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feome  fell  giant,  and  hung-  up  for  four- and- twenty  years  by  the  hair  of  thy 
head,  in  a  dung-eon  under  ground,  with  nothing-  to  eat  or  to  drink  during 
all  that  time  ?' 

'Oh,'  said  the  host,  '  but  your  real  pious  knig-hts  fall  into  no  such  mis- 
chances :  they  always  conquer  the  dragons,  and  cut  off  the  giant's  head — 
or  heads,  if  he  happens  to  have  more  than  one.' 

*  Then  thou  wouldst  like  only  the  sunny  side  of  knight-errantry,  my 
good  host,'  replied  the  Disour.  '  By  my  faith  thou  art  in  the  right,  for 
the  other  would  be  all  too  cold  for  thee.  But  wail  not,  honest  Toss-pot ! 
the  days  of  chivalry  are  not  all  gone.  There  be  many  good  knights  now 
in  harness,  and  neither  less  willing  nor  less  able  to  do  all  such  knightly 
feats  as  ever  they  of  the  Round  Table  achieved.' 

'  By  St.  Thomas's  bones  but  I  should  like  to  know  who  they  be,  and 
where  a  man  may  once  see  them  !'  cried  the  host  doubtingly- 

'  Nay,  then,  thou  hast  but  to  leave  thy  ce^iar  keys  to  our  good  dame — 
who,  by  the  way,  will  take  far  better  care  of  them  than  thou — and  away 
to  Ghent  betimes  to-morrow.  There  will  be  deeds  done  that  shall  rouse 
thy  blood,  and  make  thy  heart  quiver  through  all  that  mountain  of  fat 
which  incases  it.  To-morrow  the  good  and  gallant  Duke  Philip  holds  a 
solemn  tourney  in  honour  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  to  which  all 
the  chivalry  of  his  dominions,  and  many  a  bold  warrior  from  beyond  their 
bounds,  will  hasten.  There  will  be  prizes  to  fight  for  which  nothing  but 
sheer  manhood  and  knightly  craft  can  win.* 

'  And  the  prizes  shall  be  huts  of  malvoisie  or  hogsheads  of  claret,  as  I 
reckon,'  said  the  host. 

'  Thou  addled  brain  of  a  tapster  !'  said  the  Disour,  with  some  indig- 
nation ;  '  thou  dreaming  drunkard,  who  thinkest  of  nothing  but  toping ! 
the  prizes  will  be  no  such  trash  ;  but  favours  from  fair  ladies,  and 
honour  among  knights.  Would  that  one  I  wot  of  were  here  to  join  in 
the  press!* 

'  And  who  is  he  ?'  asked  the  friar,  who  had  sate  silent  during  the  whole 
of  this  conversation. 

The  monk  was  of  the  order  of  bare-footed  Carmelites,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  keeping  his  vows  with  much  greater  strictness  than  many 
of  his  brethren.  The  hostess  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  piety ;  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  to  receive  her  confession  that  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  come 
to  the  Leathern  Bottle.  He  had  been  sitting  by  the  fire  absorbed  in  his 
contemplations,  and  apparently  not  listening  either  to  the  tale,  or  to  the 
dialogue  between  the  Disour  and  the  host  which  succeeded  it.  His  cowl 
was  thrown  back  from  his  head,  and  displayed  a  set  of  mild  benevolent 
features,  in  which  there  were  marks  of  gravity,  and  even  sadness,  that 
might  be  guessed  to  have  proceeded  from  woes  which  religion  had  calmed, 
but  which  no  other  power  than  death  could  erase. 

The  Disour,  who  knew  him  from  having  often  met  him  in  places  to 
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which  the  wandering  habits  of  both  had  led  them,  lurned  to  him,  and  an- 
swered his  question  by  saying  '  I  mean  young-  Gui  de  Montaudun,  g-ood 
Father  Philip— the  Bastard  de  Montaudun,  as  he  was  commonly  called.' 
'  You  mean  the  son  of  Ralph,  the  Baron  of  Montaudun,  who  died  on 
the  same  day  with  the  father  of  the  present  duke,  and  who  g-ave  up  his 
last  breath  in  my  arms.' 

•  I  do  mean  the  same,'  replied  the  Disour — '  as  gallant  a  youth  as  ever 
wore  a  weapon,  and  not  less  truly  the  son  of  the  g-ood  Baron  Ralph, 
whom  he  is  as  much  like  as  one  pea  is  Uke  another ;  but,  unhappily  for 
him,  some  of  the  rites  of  the  holy  church  were  wanting-  to  make  his  father 
and  mother  husband  and  wife.' 

'  There  was  none  of  such  rites  wanting-,'  said  the  friar  earnestly.  '  His 
mother  was  a  noble  Eng-lish  lady,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  and  who  was  rescued  from  their  hands  by  the  Baron  de  Mon- 
taudun. They  were  wed,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  lady's  captivity 
induced  her  to  wish  that  her  union  should  remain  private  until  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  apprizing-  her  relatives  of  the  step  she  had  taken,  as 
she  was  not  willing-  that  they  should  first  learn  it  from  g-eneral  rumour.' 

•  How  so,  then  ?'  asked  the  Disour  :  '  if  that  be  true,  he  is  heir  to  the 
broad  barony  of  Montaudun.' 

•  He  is  as  truly  the  heir  of  his  father,'  said  the  friar,  '  as  you  are  of 

yours.' 

•  Then  nothing-  can  be  more  leg-itimate  than  that,  for  all  the  world 
knows  that  my  father  was  an  honest  tailor  of  Alez,  and  married  seven 
years  before  I  was  born  to  my  g-ood  mother,  who  was  a  damsel  of  the 
same  town.  Heaven  rest  their  souls  !  But  my  heirship  stood  me  in 
little  stead ;  for,  excepting  the  green  bays  which  some  of  my  partial 
friends  have  assigned  to  me,  I  inherit  nothing  of  my  father's.*  The  late 
Baron  Philip  de  Montaudun  was  supposed  to  die  without  any  legitimate 
child,  and  the  Bishop  of  Valenciennes  took  possession  of  his  fair  domain 
by  virtue  of  his  rank,  as  hege  lord  of  the  province,  and  for  lack  of  heirs 
to  the  baron.     How  do  you  reconcile  this  with  what  you  have  just  told 

me?' 

'  This,  my  son,'  said  the  friar,  '  is  not  the  time,  nor  is  the  place  fitting, 
for  such  explanations.' 

'  By  the  mass  you  say  wisely !'  replied  the  Disour ;  '  but  remember, 
holy  father,  if  young  Gui  should  ever  come  home  again,  I  shall  think  you 
bound  to  make  good  your  present  assertions.' 

'  What  must  be  shall  be,'  replied  the  friar  gravely ;  '  but  tell  me, 
where  is  the  youth  now  ?' 

*  I  had  rather  than  a  hundred  nobles  that  I  were  able  to  tell  you,'  re- 
phed  the  Disour.     '  I  fear  he  is  no  longer  among  the  living.     The  poor 

*  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  (long  before  the  birth  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Miller)  this  was  a  newer  joke  than  it  may  now  seem  to  be.— Piunter's  Devil. 
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youth  went  to  the  wars  ag-ainst  the  Saracens,  and,  if  he  did  not  fall  on  the 
field  at  Varna,  as  is  generally  supposed,  he  is  rotting"  in  some  dungeon. 
Alas  !  his  fate  has  indeed  been  a  melancholy  one.' 

'  How  so  ?'  asked  the  friar;  *  I  thought  that  he  was  the  adopted  son 
of  the  Baron  de  Montacute.  I  am  sure  that  but  three  years  ago  I  saw 
him  in  the  castle  of  that  nobleman,  the  master  of  all  around  him,  and 
as  much  beloved  by  the  retainer  of  his  lord  as  by  the  old  baron  himself.' 

'You  say  truly,  holy  father,'  replied  the  Disour :  'he  was  then 
the  very  child  of  good  luck,  as  it  seemed  :  but  alas  !  this  world  is 
full  of  disappointments;  and,  when  a  man  finds  himself  at  the  very 
topmost  height  of  Fortune's  wheel,  he  should  only  note  it  as  a  sign 
that  his  fall  is  about  to  commence.  The  Baron  Philip  de  Montaudun,  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking,  was  the  bosom  friend,  the  brother  in  arms, 
and  the  counsellor,  of  the  Duke  John,  the  father  of  our  present  sovereign 
prince.  He  was  with  him  w^hen  he  received  the  treacherous  invitation  to 
meet  the  then  Dauphin,  now  the  King  of  France,  at  the  bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau.  The  pretence  of  the  meeting  w^as,  that  all  the  causes  of  differ- 
ence might  be  arranged  and  removed,  and  that  peace  might  be  restored 
to  both  countries,  which  had  already  suffered  enough  under  the  evils  of 
war.  The  Baron  de  Montaudun  exerted  air  his  influence  to  persuade 
Duke  John  to  accept  the  invitation,  because  he  knew  full  well  that  it  was 
just  then  highly  important  for  him  to  gain  breathing-time  before  he  pur- 
sued his  enterprises  any  further.  The  duke  was  wilhng  enough  to  meet 
the  Dauphin;  but  he  would  go,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  friends,  ac- 
companied only  by  a  few  noblemen  of  his  court,  his  gallant  spirit  prompting 
him  to  scorn  the  precautions  which  prudence  suggested.  On  this  point 
the  Baron  de  Montaudun  found  he  could  not  prevail,  and  he  set  out  with 
his  sovereign,  without  any  of  the  troops  which  commonly  formed  his 
guard.  They  crossed  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  and  rode  frankly  into  the 
quarters  of  the  Dauphin,  who  received  them  with  every  demonstration  of 
kindness,  and  expressed  his  delight  that  the  duke  had  shown  himself  thus 
willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  contest.  After  a  short  conversation, 
the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  of  compliments  on  the  part  of  the 
Dauphin  and  his  courtiers — for  the  good  duke  was  much  given  to  flatteries 
of  any  kind— he  was  reminded  that,  as  the  Dauphin  represented  the  King 
of  France,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  duke,  who  held  several  important  places 
as  fiefs  of  the  French  crown,  to  pay  his  homage  to  him  as  his  hege  lord. 
Our  noble  duke,  fearing  no  treachery,  and  always  as  willing  to  do  what 
the  laws  of  honour  and  the  country  required  of  him  as  he  was  resolute  in 
maintaining  his  own  and  his  people's  rights,  knelt  without  hesitation  at 
the  feet  of  the  Dauphin's  chair,  and  offered  him  his  homage.  At  this 
moment,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Dauphin,  now  the  King  of  France, 
a  deed  was  done,  the  baseness  and  cruelty  of  which  will  for  ever  stain  his 
scutcheon,  even  if  it  were  a  thousand  times  fairer  than  it  is.  While  Duke 
John  was  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  the  barons  and  knights  who  had  ac- 
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companied  them  were,  as  their  duty  prompted  them,  assuming*  the  same 
posture,  they  were  set  upon  from  behind  by  Tanneg-uy  du  Chastel, 
Guillaume  Batailler,  and  a  crew  of  as  base,  but  less  noted,  caitiffs,  who, 
with  their  swords  and  battle-axes,  smote  them  as  they  knelt,  and  traitor- 
ously and  murderously  put  them  to  death.  None  of  those  who  accom- 
panied the  duke  survived  to  tell  the  lamentable  story  of  his  fate,  excepting- 
one  varlet,  who  stood  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  who,  fleeing-  for  his  life, 
was  not  reg-arded  in  the  confusion  that  ensued.  Thus  fell  the  flower  of 
chivalry,  the  great  and  g-allant  Duke  John  of  Burg-undy  !  but,  if  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  can  joy  in  the  vengeance  which  is  wreaked  after  their  de- 
cease upon  their  assassins,  his  g-host,  and  those  of  the  warriors  who  fell 
with  him,  have  been  amply  reg-aled.  The  present  duke,  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  was  only  three-and- twenty  years  of  ag-e.  He  immediately 
reassembled  the  troops,  who  had  dispersed  on  receiving-  the  fatal  news ; 
and,  having-  collected  a  sufficient  armament,  he  beg-an  that  bloody  war 
as  successful  and  advantageous  on  his  part  as  it  was  fatal  and  disastrous 
to  the  French,  which  the  peace  of  Arras  has  just  put  an  end  to  ; — a  war 
in  which  he  forced  the  murderer  of  his  father  to  make  the  most  abject 
submission,  and  to  offer  him  the  most  solemn  assurances — would  they 
were  true  ! — that  he  neither  authorized  nor  consented  to  the  late  duke's 
death  ;  but  that  it  was  perpetrated  against  his  will,  although  in  his  pre- 
sence, by  men  who  were  the  sworn  foes  of  the  duke,  and  who  were  too 
powerful  for  the  arm  of  Justice,  shackled  as  it  then  was  in  France,  to  reach.' 
'  You  tell  the  tale  truly,'  observed  the  friar :  *  I  was  present  in  the 
fatal  hall  at  Montereau — not  at  the  moment  when  the  foul  deed  was  done, 
but  almost  immediately  afterwards.  The  poor  duke  died  instantly,  so 
numerous  and  so  fatal  were  the  wounds  which  were  showered  upon  him  ; 
but  the  baron  lived  for  nearly  half  an  hour  longer.  By  the  mercy  of  some 
of  his  murderers  a  priest  was  sought  for,  at  the  request  of  the  dying  man  ; 
and,  as  I  happened  to  be  at  hand,  I  hastened  to  his  aid.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  lamentable  sight  which  presented  itself  as  I  entered  the  hall. 
The  Dauphin  and  his  treacherous  followers  had  withdrawn,  and  left  the 
bodies  of  their  victims  to  such  care  as  the  serving  men  chose  to  pay  them. 
The  duke's  corpse  had  been  covered  by  some  charitable  hand  with  a  large 
cloak,  and  was  stretched  upon  the  steps  of  the  dais,  where  the  Dauphin 
had  been  sitting  to  receive  him.  The  others,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Baron  de  Montaudun,  lay  just  as  they  had  been  killed,  in  the  very  spots 
where  the  weapons  of  their  foes  had  reached  them,  while  the  floor  of  the 
hall  was  slippery  with  their  yet  warm  blood.  An  old  man,  a  servant  of 
the  castle,  and  the  Dauphin's  jester,  a  half-witted  fool,  who  had  more 
pity  in  his  heart  than  sense  in  his  crazy  brain,  were  holding  up  the  dying 
warrior's  head.  I  approached  him  ; — he  knew  me  well ;  and,  having  re- 
ceived his  confession,  made  in  great  haste,  but  with  full  and  pious  sin- 
cerity, I  administered  to  him  the  last  sacrament  of  our  holy  religion,  soon 
after  which  he  gave  up  the  ghost.' 
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•  And  is  it  upon  this  confession,  my  g-ood  father/  asked  the  Disour. 
'  that  you  found  your  behef  of  the  young-  Gui's  being-  the  true  heir,  as  he 
is  the  true  son,  of  the  Baron  de  Montaudun  ?' 

'  Call  it  not  behef,  my  son,'  replied  the  friar;  *  I  know,  and  in  fitting 
season  I  will  make  known,  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  said.  The  Bas- 
tard, as  he  is  now  called,  is  the  true  Baron  de  Montaudun.' 

'  You  read  brave  riddles,  holy  father,'  said  the  Disour  ;  '  and,  but  that 
jesting  suits  not  your  character  nor  your  calling-,  I  should  fear  you  were 
putting-  some  trick  upon  us.  If  what  you  say  be  sooth,  I  am  g-lad  to  hear 
it,  for  the  old  baron  was  my  best  friend  and  earliest  patron,  and  the 
youth  I  loved  as  well  as  if  he  were  my  own  child.  But,  alas !  I  fear, 
even  if  the  g-olden  dream  you  tell  of  were  to  be  reahzed,  it  would  avail 
him  little,  for  the  common  report  is  that  he  died  on  the  bloody  plain  of 
Varna.' 

'  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  few  knig-hts  who  escaped  from  that 
slaug-hter  says  he  saw  him  made  prisoner ;  and  that  the  Bastard  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  loves  him  well,  has  sent  to  negotiate  his  ransom  with  the 
Turk.' 

'  God  speed  him,*  ejaculated  the  Disour  ;  '  and  send  the  young  knight 
safely  home  again  !  although  I  hardly  dare  hope  for  such  good  fortune. 
But  prithee,  holy  father,'  he  added,  after  a  pause,  '  how  does  it  happen 
that  this  news  which  you  now  tell  me  has  remained  so  long  locked  up  in 
your  breast  ?  You  must  know  full  well  that,  when  the  Baron  de  Montau- 
dun died,  the  Bishop  of  Valenciennes  took  possession  of  his  lands  for  the 
use  of  the  church,  for  want  of  lawful  heir,  and  that  the  broad  barony  re- 
mains in  his  hands,  and  its  rents  in  his  coflfers,  to  this  day.  The  infant 
Bastard,  as  he  was  universally  believed  to  be,  was  taken  by  the  Baron  de 
Montacute,  and  educated  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  been  a  king's 
son.  He  became  skilled  in  all  knightly  accomplishments  ;  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  now  seven  years  ago,  he  had  won  his  spurs.  He  saved  the 
life  of  the  Lord  Anthony,  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  peril,  in 
the  field  where  he  was  knighted.  Even  if  he  should  have  escaped  from 
the  butchering  Turks,  and  come  safely  home  again,  he  will  have  dismal 
news  to  greet  him.  The  baron  has  been  dead  now  nearly  twelve  months  : 
the  young  Lady  Maud,  his  only  daughter,  and  the  heiress  of  his  domain, 
is  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Bishop  of  Valenciennes  ;  and,  although 
the  baron  intended,  as  I  know,  to  have  united  her  to  Sir  Gui  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  wars,  I  fear  me  the  bishop  has  other  views  for  her,  and  he 
is  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  a  friendless  youth.  But  tell  me,  again, 
I  beseech  you,  good  father,  why  has  your  secret  remained  so  long  buried  ?' 
*  The  time  opportune  for  its  disclosure  had  not  come,  my  son,'  replied 
the  friar  ;  '  nor  would  you  have  known  it  now  but  that  I  am  convinced  of 
your  attachment  to  the  youth.  The  might  of  bad  men  may  triumph  for  a 
season,  but  in  the  end  justice  will  assuredly  prevail.'  As  he  spoke  thus 
the  friar  rose,  and  prepared  to  continue  his  journey. 
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The  hostess  besoug-ht  him  not  to  proceed  at  so  late  an  hour ;  but  her 
persuasions  were  fruitless.  The  monk  bestowed  his  benedictions  on  the 
inmates  of  the  '  Leathern  Bottle.'  and,  drawing*  his  cowl  over  his  face,  he 
took  the  road  towards  Ghent. 

As  it  was  now  near  approaching*  midnig-ht  the  Disour  proposed  to  re- 
tire to  rest.  He  was  conducted  to  his  chamber ;  and  the  sleepy  host, 
rousing"  himself,  fastened  his  doors,  and  then  went  to  bed  to  finish  the 
slumbers  which  this  necessary  operation  had  for  a  short  time  interrupted. 

The  Disour  found  it  difficult  to  g-et  to  sleep.  The  mysterious  discourse 
of  the  friar  still  occupied  his  thoughts  ;  £md,  the  more  he  reflected  on  it, 
the  more  he  blamed  himself  for  not  having*  pressed  him  more  closely  to 
discover  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  assert  that  Gui  de  Montaudun 
was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  late  baron.  He  felt  warmly  attached  to  the 
youth ;  and,  although  he  could  not  help  fearing*  too  much  that  he  had 
fallen  in  battle,  yet,  as  it  was  possible  that  he  mig*ht  be  saved,  he  carefully 
encourag-ed  the  hope  that  he  should  again  see  him.  After  pondering* 
upon  the  means  of  securing  the  friar's  secret,  so  as  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  Sir  Gui  to  the  barony  of  Montaudun,  if  it  mig-ht  be  possible,  he 
resolved  to  hasten  betimes  in  the  morning*  to  Ghent,  where  he  knew  he 
should  find  the  Lord  Anthony,  a  natural  son  and  g*reat  favorite  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  who  was  Sir  Gui's  friend  and  patron,  and,  by  the 
interposition  of  his  authority,  to  persuade  the  friar  to  impart  all  that  he 
knew  on  the  subject.  Having*  come  to  this  determination  he  soon  fell 
asleep. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following*  morning*  he  arose,  and,  quitting  the 
'  Leathern  Bottle,'  he  hastened  to  Ghent  as  fast  as  an  ambling*  pad  of  the 
host's  could  carry  him.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  went  straight  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Bastard,  in  pursuance  of  his  design.  While  he  was  in- 
quiring* of  the  porter  when  his  master  would  be  visible,  and  before  he 
could  obtain  an  answer,  the  steward,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  his, 
had  seen  him,  and  came  forward  to  greet  him 

'  How  now,  my  good  gossip  !'  cried  the  old  man  jesting*ly,  •  what  dost 
thou  here  ?  This  is  no  time  for  tale- telling*.  Away,  man  !  there  will  be 
deeds  done  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hence  shall  serve  thee  to  relate  for  a  year 
to  come.* 

*  Have  I  not  cautioned  thee,  many  a  time  and  oft,  good  Gilbert,*  said 
the  Disour.  with  an  affectation  of  g*ravity,  '  not  to  begin  drinking*  until 
after  breakfast  ?     Fie  !  fie  !  thou  art  most  filthily  debosht.' 

*  Not  so  drunk,'  retorted  the  steward,  *  as  he  who  comes  to  look  for 
Anthony  of  Burgundy  in  his  hall  when  there  be  warriors  in  harness,'  re- 
plied Gilbert. 

*  Leave  thy  riddles,  good  drain-can,  and  tell  me  where  is  the  gallant 
Bastard,  for,  in  sooth,  I  would  fain  see  and  speak  with  him,'  said  the 
Disour. 

'  See  him  !'  replied  Gilbert ;   '  thou  shalt,  as  indeed  every  man,  woman. 
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and  child,  who  has  eyes  in  Ghent,  shall ;  but,  for  speaking-  with  him,  that 
is  another  guess  matter :  marry,  he  will  bestow  more  strokes  than  words 
on  all  who  shall  come  in  his  way  till  the  tournay  is  over.  Let  thy  g-allant 
steed  (which  pray  Heaven  thou  didst  not  steal  from  some  wandering- tribe 
of  Bohemians  !)  be  stabled,  and  come  with  me  into  the  buttery,  where 
thou  shalt  break  thy  fast,  and  then  I  will  bestow  thee  in  a  place  where 
thou  canst  see  the  brave  sights  of  the  joust.' 

The  Disour  followed  Gervase  to  the  buttery,  which  he  found  filled  with 
some  of  the  upper  retainers  of  the  Lord  Anthony,  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
known,  and  who  received  him  with  a  joyful  acclamation. 

*  Save  ye,  my  merry  masters  !'  said  he,  taking  off  his  cap,  and  making 
a  low  reverence  to  the  jocund  serving-men  ;  *  still  I  see  you  keeping  up 
the  good  old  custom  of  beginning  the  day  with  a  well-stored  stomach. 
Marry,  ye  are  right  wise  ;  for  the  uncertainty  of  affairs  in  this  world  is 
such  that  no  man  can  be  sure  of  his  dinner,  and  therefore  he  does  well  to 
lay  in  a  breakfast  which  shall  enable  him  to  defy  fate.  We  are  all  born, 
but  we  know  not  when  we  shall  die  ;  the  breakfast  is  before  us,  but  our 
dinner  may  be  postponed  until  the  day  of  doom.' 

'  Here's  to  stop  thy  mouth,  old  friend,'  said  one  of  the  fellows,  hand- 
ing him  u  plate  bending  under  the  weighty  portion  of  venison  pasty  which 
he  had  heaped  upon  it. 

*  Gramercy  !'  said  the  Disour,  as  he  took  his  seat,  and  fell  to  with  an 
appetite  which  did  honour  to  his  entertainment.  Several  flasks  of  excel- 
lent Rhenish  washed  down  the  repast ;  and,  the  gentlemen  of  the  buttery 
having  finished,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  repair  to  the  jousts, 
which  were  now  soon  to  begin. 

*  But,  first,'  said  Gervase,  •  I  beseech  thee  to  tell,  for  the  information 
of  myself  and  my  comrades,  who,  to  their  shame  and  mine  I  speak  it,  are 
wofully  ignorant  of  the  matter,  what  was  the  first  origin  of  this  order  of 
the  Toison  d'Or,  the  festival  of  which  our  good  duke  is  now  celebrating, 
and  why  it  bears  that  name.' 

*  I  marvel  that  thou  dost  not  know,'  replied  the  Disour ;  '  but,  since  it 
is  so,  learn  that  the  order  was  instituted  by  our  sovereign,  out  of  the 
devout  zeal  he  had  to  undertake  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  Pagan  swarms  which  infest  it.  He  established  the  order  of  the  Toi- 
son, that  all  the  valorous  nobles  and  knights  whom  he  should  associate  to 
himself  in  that  expedition  might  bear  an  honourable  distinction,  and  be 
knit  together  in  a  chivalrous  fellowship  for  the  pursuit  of  their  common 
object.  The  holy  Saint  Andrew  was  chosen  to  be  the  patron  of  the  order. 
There  can  be  no  knights  of  the  Toison  who  are  knights  of  any  other 
order,  excepting  only  emperors,  kings,  or  sovereign  dukes.  You  all  know 
that  the  habit  of  the  knights  is  an  under  garment  of  crimson  velvet,  with 
a  cloak  of  the  same  material,  lined  with  white  silk,  turned  up  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  richly  embroidered  round  about  with  a  border  of  flajpes*, 
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fusils,  and  fleeces.  They  wear  also  on  their  heads  a  hood  of  crimson 
velvet  instead  of  a  cap.  The  collar  of  the  order  is  wroug-ht  of  g-olden 
flames  of  fusils,  with  the  toison  hang-ing-  thereat.  This  toison  is  a  coun- 
terfeit resemblance  of  the  g-olden  fleece  of  antiquity,  which  was  achieved 
by  a  worthy  knig-ht,  called  Jason,  and  his  companions;  or,  as  some 
churchmen  the  rather  expound  it,  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  mentioned  in  holy 
writ,  which  signifies  '  FideUty,  or  Justice  uncorrupted.'  This  collar,  or 
the  toison,  every  knig-ht  is  bound  to  wear  daily,  or,  failing-,  shall  incur  a 
penalty ;  but  if,  by  mishap,  the  collar  do  break,  it  is  permitted,  for  the 
mending-  thereof,  that  it  may  be  carried  to  a  g-oldsmith  ;  or,  if  any  knight 
travelling-  by  the  way  shall  fear  to  be  robbed,  he  may  lay  the  collar  aside. 
Yet  it  is  not  lawful  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  collar,  nor  add  there- 
unto any  stones  or  workmanship ;  and  most  unlawful  is  it  to  sell  it  or 
chang'e  it.  Now,  these  thing-s,  my  masters,  I  tell  you,  because  it  is  fit 
that  you  should  know  them,  your  lord  being-  a  worthy  and  disting-uished 
companion  of  the  order.' 

*  Many  thanks  to  you.  Master  Disour,'  said  Gervase  ;  *  thou  g-ivest  all 
thou  hast  among-st  us  ;  and  1  dare  swear  that,  if  thy  riches  were  in  thy 
purse  as  they  are  in  thy  head,  thou  wouldst  bestow  them  with  as  much 
free  will.  But  one  favour  more — tell  us  who  was  that  knight,  Jason^ 
thou  didst  mention  ?' 

*  He  was  a  stalwart  knight  of  antiquity,'  replied  the  Disour,  *  who  went 
roaming-  about  the  world  in  a  ship  called  Arg-o.  He  was  a  tall  fellow, 
and  had  fifty  companions  of  the  like  temper.  They  overcame  enchant- 
ments, and  did  a  thousand  worthy  feats,  which  it  would  take  a  long- 
Christmas  night  to  tell  of.  Thou  must  season  thy  curiosity  touching-  Sir 
Jason,  friend  Gervase,  till  a  more  convenient  time,  when  thou  shalt  know 
all  about  him.     Now  let  us  to  the  joust.' 

The  company  of  the  buttery  then  broke  up,  and  the  Disour  and  Gervase 
took  the  way  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  tournament. 

On  their  way  thither  Gervase  said  to  his  companion,  '  I  know,  old 
friend,  that  thou  art  discreet :  and  that  thou  canst,  if  need  be,  keep  a 
secret.' 

*  Nay,  if  thou  doubtest  it,'  said  the  Disour,  '  keep  thy  secret  thyself — 
I  want  none  of  it.' 

'  Marry,'  replied  the  serving--man,  *  there  is  nothing-  I  hate  worse  than 
doing-  so.  I  had  rather  encounter  the  hardest  day's  work  that  ever 
yet  befell  me  than  be  compelled  to  keep  a  secret.  There  is  a  marvellous 
comfort  in  sharing-  it.     Dost  not  think  so  ?' 

*  Out  with  it,  then,'  said  the  Disour,  '  and  fear  not  but  that  it  shall  be 
safely  deposited  with  me-' 

*  And  yet,'  said  Gervase,  '  I  would  not  have  thee  think  that  it  is  from 
any  vain  desire  to  chatter  or  to  blab  that  I  impart  this  to  thee,  but  because 
I  know  thou  wilt  take  an  interest  in  it.' 
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"  '  Now  thou  must  tell  me,'  said  the  Disour,  '  for  thou  hast  excited  my 
curiosity  ;  and  I  will  have  thy  secret,  or  I  will  dig"  it  from  thy  breast  with 
thine  own  cellar-key.' 

'  It  shall  not  need/  replied  Gervase.  '  Thou  didst  know  young  Gui  de 
Montaudun  ?' 

'  Knew  him,  and  loved  him,  as  well  as  any  breathing/  said  the  Disour. 
*  If  thou  knowest  aug-ht  of  him/  he  added  earnestly,  '  whether  it  be  that 
he  is  dead  or  alive,  I  do  beseech  thee  to  impart  it ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  it  is 
for  his  sake  that  I  am  now  here.  Has  intellig-ence  been  received  of  his 
fate  ?  is  he  alive  or  dead  ?  Speak,  g-ood  Gervase,  I  prithee — speak,  and 
put  an  end  to  my  doubts.' 

*  He  is  ahve,  and  well,'  replied  Gervase ;  '  nay  more,  he  is  in  this 
city.' 

*  Tell  me,  then,  in  what  part,  without  a  moment's  delay,'  cried  the 
Disour,  turning-  about.  '  Let  who  will  go  see  the  joust ;  I  shall  hasten 
to  seek  Sir  Gui.' 

*  It  is  at  the  joust  that  you  will  see  him,'  said  Gervase,  '  and  nowhere 
else.  He  is  there,  but  in  disguise.  The  state  in  which  he  has  found 
matters  on  his  return  home  have  been  so  contrary  to  his  wishes  and  his 
expectations,  that  he  does  not  choose  to  be  known,  at  least  until  this  day's 
sport  shall  be  over.  You  must  wait  until  after  the  tournament,  when  you 
can  say  what  you  will  to  him ;  but  to  seek  him  sooner  would  be  only  to 
betray  the  confidence  1  have  reposed  in  you ;  and  it  would,  besides,  be 
wholly  useless,  for  none  are  admitted  within  the  places  set  apart  for 
arming  the  knights  but  their  own  esquires.  So  content  thee,  Disour, 
with  knowing  that  Sir  Gui  is  well,  and  at  liberty ;  and  let  us  go  see  his 
deeds  in  arms.' 

The  Disour  was  persuaded  by  Gervase,  because  he  saw  that  resistance 
to  his  suggestions  would  be  in  vain,  and  he  therefore  followed  him  to  the 
place  of  the  joust. 

The  large  square  where  the  market  was  usually  held  had  been  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  The  lists  were  very  extensive,  and  raised  above 
them  v.'ere  seats  occupied  by  the  sovereign  and  his  court.  The  duke  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Toison  wore  tlie  superb  habits  of  the  order.  The 
duchess  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  glittered  in  all  the  splendour  of  beauty 
and  the  magnificence  of  decoration.  A  numerous  body  of  nobility  com- 
pleted the  exalted  company  who  were  met  to  witness  the  feats  of  the 
champions.  The  butler  having  procured  for  himself  and  the  Disour  a 
good  place  among  the  retainers  of  the  knights,  they  sat  there  to  see  the 
jousts. 

The  first  course  was  run  between  twenty  knights,  subjects  of  the  duke, 
against  twenty  strangers.  Amongst  the  former  the  Disour  looked  for  Sir 
Gui,  but  in  vain.  Many  of  the  knights  he  knew  by  their  devices  ;  but  as 
some  of  them  did  not  choose,  upon  this  occasion,  to  wear  their  proper 
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cog-nizances,  and  as  the  armour  effectually  concealed  their  faces,  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  ascertain  v/ho  they  were. 

As,  however,  the  Bastard  of  Burg-undy  wore  his  own  arms  upon  his 
shield,  and  as  they  were  made  more  conspicuous  by  the  bar  of  illegitimacy 
which  crossed  them,  and  of  which  the  Lord  Anthony  was  rather  proud, 
the  Disour  had  no  difficulty  in  recog-nizing-  him.  Next  to  the  prince  rode 
a  knig-ht  whom  he  suspected  to  be  Sir  Gui.  This  knight  wore  a  plain 
suit  of  polished  steel  armour,  over  which  was  a  white  surcoat,  with  a  large 
red  cross  worked  on  the  breast  and  back.  On  his  shield  was  painted  a 
moon  nearly  covered  with  clouds,  with  the  motto  *  Obscured,  not  extin- 
guished.' The  bearing  of  this  knight  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Disour,  and  he  believed  and  wished  that  he  might  be  Sir  Gui. 

On  the  first  encounter  several  of  the  combatants  on  either  side  were 
unhorsed,  and  retired  from  the  lists.  By  degrees  the  same  accident 
happened  to  others,  until  at  length  there  remained  only  two  on  either 
side.  On  that  of  the  Burgundians  these  two  were  the  Bastard  and  the 
stranger  knight.  The  joust  was  for  ten  lances  to  be  broken  ;  and  all  had 
now  been  disposed  of,  save  two.  At  the  first  of  these  courses  the  Bastard 
bore  his  adversary  from  the  saddle ;  but,  his  own  horse  falling  at  the  same 
time,  he  and  his  antagonist  were  both  declared  hoi^s  du  combat,  without 
honour  lost  or  won  on  either  side.  The  stranger  knight  was  now  left  to 
encounter  the  only  remaining  champion  of  the  opposite  party  ;  and  upon 
their  meeting  he  bore  him,  although  a  man  of  considerable  size,  a 
spear's  length  from  his  saddle. 

This  feat  called  forth  the  loud  applause  of  the  spectators,  and  the  stran- 
ger was  judged  unanimously  to  have  won  the  prize.  He  dismounted, 
and  was  led  to  the  throne  of  the  duchess,  who  gave  him  a  ring  of  some 
value,  which  was  the  fixed  prize. 

As  soon  as  the  knight  had  received  it,  and  had  paid  his  homage  to  the 
duchess,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  a  balcony,  in  which  there  sate 
the  Bishop  of  Valenciennes  and  his  fair  ward.  The  knight  raised  himself 
in  his  stirrups,  and  laid  the  ring  on  the  cushion  before  the  Lady  Maud. 
This  gallantry  excited  again  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  :  and  the  lady,  in 
the  confusion  which  she  felt  at  exciting  the  universal  attention  of  the 
company,  dropped  her  glove.  The  stranger  knight  caught  it  as  it  was 
falling ;  and,  after  kissing  it  devoutly,  he  fastened  it  into  his  crest,  and 
rode  out  of  the  lists.  The  Disour  had  now  no  doubt  that  this  was  Sir 
Gui,  and  he  hastened  to  the  gate  by  which  he  had  seen  him  issue. 

In  the  mean  time  the  stranger  knight's  demeanour  had  given  great 
offence  to  Sir  Jacques  Lelain,  an  approved  knight  of  the  duke's  court,  who 
thought  that,  as  his  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Maud  were 
favoured  by  the  bishop,  her  guardian,  no  other  person  had  a  right  to  pro- 
fess love  for  her.  He  therefore  hastened  to  the  marshal,  to  know  who 
this  intruder  was ;  and,  not  being  able  to  learn,  he  sent  one  of  his  friends 
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to  challeng"e  him  to  run  a  course  on  the  instant  in  honour  of  the  Lady 
Maud,  meaning  to  chastise  him  for  his  insolence  on  the  spot. 

The  knig-ht  was  talking*  to  the  Bastard  when  this  messag"e  was  delivered 
to  him  ;  and,  althoug-h  the  latter  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  accept- 
ing* the  challenge  at  this  moment,  fatigued  as  he  was  wath  his  recent 
exertions.  Sir  Gui  resolved  to  adventure  every  thing  in  such  a  cause,  and, 
only  staying  to  mount  a  fresh  horse,  he  rode  again  into  the  lists. 

His  antagonist  was  in  his  place ;  and,  their  arms  being  delivered  to 
them,  they  encountered  each  other  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  lances 
were  shivered  from  the  handle.  They  were  furnished  with  fresh  wea- 
pons ; — at  the  second  course  the  lance  of  Sir  Gui  snapped  in  the  middle  ; 
and  but  for  the  adroitness  with  which  he  turned  his  horse,  his  adver- 
sary's spear  would  have  struck  him.  Sir  Jacques  was  highly  enraged  at 
this  escape.  In  the  succeeding  course  the  lances  broke  ;  and  Sir  Jacques, 
violently  spurring  his  horse  at  the  same  moment,  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  and  his  right  shoulder  against  the  stranger.  If  the  latter  had 
not  kept  so  firm  a  seat  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  shake  he  must  have 
sunk  under  this  rude  and  rather  unfair  salutation  :  he,  however,  bore  up 
against  it,  although  both  the  horses  reeled  with  the  shock,  and  Sir 
Jacques's  steed,  stepping  on  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  lances,  went  down. 
The  victory  now  might  in  strictness  have  been  claimed  by  the  stranger ; 
but  he  waived  it,  and,  resolving  to  attempt  the  chastisement  of  his  adver- 
sary, he  called  for  another  lance.  By  his  consent  his  adversary  mounted 
a  fresh  horse  :  the  charge  was  sounded,  and  the  stranger,  who  seemed  to 
acquire  strength  and  dexterity  every  time  he  ran,  struck  Sir  Jacques  so 
well  and  so  powerfully  as  to  carry  him  fairly  out  of  his  saddle,  and  deposit 
him  on  the  sand  of  the  lists,  where  he  lay  incapable  of  motion. 

The  stranger  staid  not  to  look  after  him,  but,  kissing  his  hand  to  the 
Lady  Maud,  and  bowing  to  the  duchess,  he  again  quitted  the  lists. 

The  Bastard  was  waiting  for  him,  and  warmly  congratulated  him  on  his 
success  ;  they  then  rode  together  to  the  quarters  of  the  prince,  where 
they  disarmed.  The  Disour  had  followed  them,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
chamber  of  the  knight,  by  whom  he  was  instantly  recognized. 

The  greeting  between  them  was  warm  and  aflfectionate.  The  young 
warrior  looked  upon  the  Disour  in  the  light  of  an  old  and  kind  friend,  and 
the  difference  of  their  rank  made  none  in  their  esteem  for  each  other. 
Sir  Gui  was  indebted  to  the  Disour  for  many  kindnesses  in  his  boyhood ; 
and  he  believed  that  the  intense  feeling  for  honourable  distinction  which 
had  always  animated  him,  and  which  had  raised  him  to  the  station  he 
held,  had  been  first  awakened  by  the  chivalrous  tales  of  the  Disour,  to 
which  he  had  so  often  and  so  eagerly  listened.  The  Disour's  affection, 
which  had  been  excited  for  the  young  orphan  when  he  found  him  first  in 
the  baron's  hall,  had  been  increased  as  time  developed  the  noble  and 
manly  qualities  of  his  character.  He  loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  son ;  and  the  delight  which  he  felt  at  again  embracing  him  was  now 
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the  keener  in  consequence  of  the  fears  he  had  very  recently  entertained 
that  he  should  never  ag-ain  behold  him. 

Sir  Gui  shortly  told  his  friend  by  what  accidents  he  had  found  him  in 
Ghent  at  this  critical  period.  He  had  g"one  to  the  Turkish  wars,  com- 
manding' a  troop  of  German  recruits  which  had  been  raised  by  orders  of 
the  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini.  He  was  in  the  fatal  combat  of  Varna, 
where  the  Sultan  Morad  g-ained  a  complete  victory  over  Ladislaus,  Kin^ 
of  Poland,  and  the  Pope's  army. 

This  war,  it  is  well  known,  was  commenced  by  the  Christians,  in  direct 
violation  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  solemnly  sworn  to,  and  which  the 
Turks  had  preserved  with  such  a  scrupulous  punctuality  as  oug-ht  to  have 
commanded  the  admiration  of  their  enemies.  By  the  pernicious  advice 
of  the  Cardinal  Juhan,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  virtuous  maxim  of  the 
Romish  church,  *  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,'  the  weak  King- 
of  Poland  had  been  induced  to  violate  the  treaty  ;  and  believing-  that,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Turkish  army  was  disbanded,  he  should  have  an 
easy  victory,  he  marched  a  large  force,  collected  in  his  own  country  and 
in  Germany,  into  the  Turkish  territories.  The  cruelties  and  excesses  of 
his  soldiery  roused  the  Turks  to  vengeance.  The  Emperor  Morad,  whose 
sag-acity  and  military  skill  were  renowned  throughout  the  world,  had  re- 
tired from  the  cares  of  empire,  and  had  left  his  realm  to  be  governed  by 
his  son.  He  was,  however,  called  upon  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army,  and  he  complied.  The 
Christian  and  Turkish  forces  met  on  the  plain  of  Varna,  where  the  per- 
fidy of  the  Christians  received  its  just  punishment.  Nothing-  could  ex- 
ceed the  valour  with  which  they  fought :  the  slaughter  was  immense,  for 
none  thought  of  flight.  The  King  of  Poland  and  the  cardinal  both  fell  in 
the  engagement ;  and  with  them,  as  was  said,  ten  thousand  Poles. 

The  German  troops,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Gui,  fared  better  than 
any  other  part  of  the  army.  They  had  even  made  so  considerable  an  im- 
pression on  that  part  of  the  Turkish  force  against  which  they  were  op- 
posed, that  they  might  have  turned  the  tide  of  the  fight  if  they  had  been 
ably  seconded.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be  impossible  ;  and,  suc- 
cours arriving  to  the  Turks,  nothing  was  now  to  be  done  but  to  retreat. 
Sir  Gui  consented  to  this  with  great  reluctance ;  and,  while  he  was  in 
the  rear  of  the  retreating  forces,  with  a  lingering  hope  that  some  favorable 
circumstance  might  enable  him  to  return  to  the  field,  he  was  struck  from 
his  horse  by  an  arrow  from  a  Turkish  bowman.  A  sharp  charge  at  the 
same  moment  prevented  his  own  troops  from  rescuing  him ;  and,  when 
he  recovered  his  sensation,  of  which  the  pain  of  his  wound  and  his  fall 
had  for  a  time  deprived  him,  he  found  himself  a  prisoner. 

Being  the  only  person  of  condition  who  had  been  taken  alive,  he  was 
carried  before  the  sultan.  This  magnanimous  prince,  who  was  not  less 
wise  and  merciful  in  peace  than  he  was  vigorous  and  brave  in  war,  had 
observed  Sir  Gui's  bearing  in  the  battle,  and  the  favourable  impression 
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which  he  had  then  received  of  him  was  streng-thened  by  the  interview 
which  now  took  place  between  them.  He  was  immediately  released  from 
the  bonds  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  was  allowed  perfect  liberty  in 
camp  upon  his  parole,  and,  his  wounds  being-  tended  by  the  sultan's  sur- 
geon, he  soon  recovered.  Terms  for  his  ransom  were  then  proposed  to 
him,  which  were  extremely  moderate,  and  were  in  themselves  a  proof  of 
the  good  will  of  Morad,  who  was  too  wise  and  too  liberal  to  visit  upon  his 
prisoner  the  consequences  of  the  perfidy  which  had  been  practised  by  that 
party  of  whom  he  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  an  adherent.  Sir 
Gui  represented  to  the  sultan  that,  although  he  had  no  revenues  of  his 
own,  being  merely  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
procure  the  required  sum  if  he  were  allowed  to  return  to  Europe.  The 
g"enerous  Morad  immediately  granted  him  this  permission,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  recent  invasion  of  the  Christians  had  taught  him  that  they 
did  not  all  strictly  perform  their  engagements.  He  presented  Sir  Gui 
also  with  a  valuable  horse  ;  and,  having  furnished  him  with  the  pecuniary 
means  of  performing  his  journey  from  his  own  purse,  he  bade  him  fare- 
well, requiring  him  only  to  promise,  in  return  for  these  favours,  that  he 
would  not  again  bear  arms  against  the  Turks.  They  then  parted,  the 
sultan  to  lay  down  his  sovereignty,  and  to  retire  to  that  calm  privacy 
from  which  the  exigencies  of  the  state  had  called  him,  and  Sir  Gui  to  his 
native  country,  to  his  companions  in  arms,  and  to  the  lady  of  his  love, 
whose  constancy  he  never  doubted,  and  whose  hand  he  hoped  now  to 
obtain. 

The  disastrous  news  which  awaited  him  on  his  arrival  at  the  castle  of 
Montacute  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  him.  He  had  expected  to  be 
greeted  by  a  kind  friend,  who  was  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  parent,  and  by 
a  mistress  whom  he  loved  with  the  most  passionate  fervour :  he  found 
that  the  grave  had  closed  over  the  one,  and  that  the  other  was  in  the 
power  of  a  man  for  whom  he  always  felt  an  aversion  which  he  could  not 
account  for,  but  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  instinct  to  v/arn  him 
of  a  determined  foe. 

After  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  baron,  and  paying  that  afiectionate  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  which  grief  wrung  from  him, 
he  hastened  to  Ghent,  whither  he  learnt  the  bishop  had  gone,  and  had 
carried  with  him  the  Lady  Maud.  He  reached  the  city  only  the  day  be- 
fore the  tournay ;  and,  upon  consulting  with  his  friend  the  Bastard,  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  not  at  present  discover  himself,  but 
enter  the  lists  on  the  morrow  as  a  stranger.  He  was  induced  to  adopt 
this  step  in  consequence  of  the  information  which  the  Bastard  gave  him 
as  to  the  bishop's  intention  with  respect  to  the  Lady  Maud. 

The  wily  churchman,  whose  rapacity  seemed  to  have  increased  with  his 
years,  had  long  wished  to  find  a  husband  for  his  ward,  upon  whom  he 
could  impose  such  conditions  as  should  secure  to  himself  a  large  portion 
of  her  estates.     He  had  at  length  discovered  a  fit  subject  in  Sir  Jacques 
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Leiain.  This  knig-ht  was  a  person  of  undoubted  courag-e  ;  and,  with  as 
great  a  disposition  for  fighting",  he  had  no  more  brains  than  a  bull-dog. 
He  was  distantly  connected  with  a  noble  family,  but  as  poor  as  Lazarus. 
He  had  been  raised  for  his  prowess  to  an  important  post  in  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  under  whom  he  had  long  fought  and  bled,  and 
who  admired  him  for  the  soldierly  quality  of  endurance,  which  filled  up 
in  him  the  place  of  almost  all  other  good  ones.  He  was  an  honest  man 
enough,  and  a  great  lover  of  fair  play ;  but,  though  he  would  not  willingly 
do  any  harm  of  himself,  he  could  easily  be  wrought  upon  to  evil  purposes 
by  more  cunning  persons.  Having*  no  sense  of  his  own,  he  willingly 
surrendered  himself  to  the  guidance  of  others,  and  was,  in  short,  exactly 
that  sort  of 


tool. 


Which  knaves  do  work  with,  called  a  fooi 

The  bishop  found  him  admirably  adapted  for  his  end.  He  contrived, 
in  the  first  place,  to  flatter  him  into  a  state  of  perfect  intoxication  by 
praising  his  courage  ;  he  then  proposed  his  ward  to  him  as  a  bride,  and 
did  not  find  it  difficult  to  procure  the  consent  of  Sir  Jacques  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  barony  should  be  annexed  to  the  church  lands,  in  honour 
of  his  patroness.  Saint  Genevieve,  to  whose  interposition  the  bishop  attri- 
buted all  Sir  Jacques's  good  fortune. 

The  knight  was  now  of  the  mature  age  of  five -and- forty,  and,  little  as 
he  was  fitted  for  wooing,  he  suffered  himself  to  believe  that  he  could  easily 
persuade  the  Lady  Maud  to  marry  him.  Being  introduced  by  the  bishop, 
he  said  what  he  thought  very  gallant  things  to  the  lady  ;  and,  as  she 
feared  at  once  to  repel  him  with  the  contempt  which  she  felt  for  his  ad- 
dresses, he  mistook  her  forbearance  for  a  more  tender  feeling.  He  there- 
fore announced  himself  openly  as  her  lover,  and  wore  a  scarf  at  the 
tournay,  which  the  bishop  had  presented  to  him  as  from  the  lady  herself. 

The  bishop  encouraged  his  intention  of  joining  the  jousts,  and  of  an- 
nouncing himself  as  the  lady's  knight,  because  this,  by  increasing  Sir 
Jacques's  reputation,  would  excuse  him  in  giving  his  ward  to  a  man  who 
had  but  little  fortune,  and  whose  military  renown  he  intended  to  allege  as 
the  reason  for  his  consenting"  to  the  union,  which  he  meant  to  take  place 
immediately  after  the  festival. 

All  these  particulars  the  Bastard  had  learnt  from  Sir  Jacques,  who  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  make  him  his  confidant,  and  had  solicited  his 
advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  demean  himself  towards  his 
intended  bride. 

The  events  of  the  tournay  we  have  already  seen.  Sir  Gui,  after  having 
told  the  Disour  all  that  we  have  related  with  respect  to  the  Lady  Maud 
and  his  rival,  expressed  the  most  anxious  desire  to  gain  an  interview 
with  her. 

*  The  difficulties  are,  however,  very  numerous,'  said  he  :  *  she  is  con- 
fined by  the  bishop,  wjth  the  utmost  caution,  in  a  house  in  which  he  re- 
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sides  during"  his  stay  in  Ghent,  and  which  is  situated  near  the  town-walls, 
towards  the  western  g-ate.  An  old  duenna,  and  the  bishop's  steward, 
Mahuot,  whose  character  you  know  well,  are  her  g-uards.' 

'  I  know  Mahuot  to  deserve  hang-ing-  as  well  as  any  man  in  this  or  the 
next  country/  replied  the  Disour.  '  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  he 
stabbed  an  honest  burg-her  of  Valenciennes,  because  the  poor  old  man 
would  not  submit  to  be  cheated  in  perfect  silence.  The  old  burgher's  son 
vows  vengeance  against  him,  and  I  think  even  the  bishop's  protection  will 
not  be  strong  enough  to  shield  his  vassal  from  the  boy's  wrath/ 

*  Mahuot  is  a  stout  fellow,  and  has  been  a  soldier,'  said  Sir  Gui. 

*  And  the  young  man  of  Valenciennes  is  also  a  tall  lad  of  his  hands,' 
replied  the  Disour.  '  But  no  matter;  I'll  instantly  set  about  this  affair, 
and  try  if  I  cannot  procure  you  a  meeting  wdth  the  young  lady.  Before, 
however,  I  do  so,'  he  added,  '  I  must  tell  you  some  news  that  I  have 
lately  heard.' 

He  then  related  to  the  knight  his  interview  at  the  '  Leathern  Bottle' 
with  the  friar,  and  his  assertion  that  Sir  Gui  was  the  real  heir  of  the  late 
Baron  de  Montaudun. 

The  knight  listened  to  the  account  with  great  attention,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  with  no  small  interest.  He  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  trust 
much  to  its  authenticity. 

'  Nothing,'  he  said,  '  can  be  more  improbable  than  that,  if  what  he 
said  be  really  true,  it  should  have  remained  a  secret  until  this  moment. 
I  have  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  am  no  more  than  what  I  am 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  The  circumstances  of  my  birth  are  as  obscure 
as  even  my  enemies  can  wish.  To  my  own  achievements  alone  I  shall 
owe  all  the  honours  which  I  can  ever  possess ;  and  1  will  ennoble  ray 
name,  or  I  will  die  in  the  attempt.  Nevertheless  I  should  like  to  see  this 
same  friar  :  where  is  he  to  be  found?' 

'  Nay,'  replied  the  Disour,  '  that  is  far  more  than  I  can  tell.  He  said 
he  was  coming  to  this  city  :  and,  as  I  knew  that  I  should  meet  him  again 
— for  he  is  as  great  a  wanderer  as  I  am — I  made  no  inquiries  about  his 
particular  destination  ;  but,  if  I  had  known  that  I  should  so  soon  fall  in 
with  you,  I  had  not  let  him  part  so  easily.  I  shall  light  upon  him  ere 
long ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  go  and  see  about  the  Lady  Maud, 
Farewell,  then,  for  the  present.' 

As  he  said  this  the  Disour  quitted  the  apartment,  and  Sir  Gui,  having 
laid  aside  his  armour,  went  to  seek  his  friend  the  Bastard.  Upon  repeat- 
ing to  him  the  tale  which  he  had  just  heard,  Anthony  of  Burgundy  re- 
commended that  a  strict  search  should  be  made  for  the  friar  on  the 
morrow  in  all  the  religious  houses  in  Ghent ;  and  he  insisted  upon  this 
so  strongly,  that  Sir  Gui,  although  he  behoved  that,  even  if  the  friar  could 
be  found,  his  information  would  neither  be  accurate  nor  serviceable,  com- 
plied with  his  friend's  wish,  and  promised  to  institute  the  search.  They 
then  repaired  together  to  the  duke's  hall,  where  a  banquet  was  prepared. 

VOL.  II.  2  fi 
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To  the  surprise,  and  not  less  to  the  mortification  of  Sir  Gui.  the  Lady 
Maud  was  not  among-  the  company,  althoug-h  the  bishop  was  there.  The 
only  comfort  which  he  could  derive  from  this  untoward  circumstance  was 
in  the  hope  that  the  Disour,  on  whose  dexterity  and  intellig-ence  he  could 
rely,  would  be  able  to  procure  him  an  introduction  to  the  place  in  which 
she  was  kept  a  prisoner. 

The  Lord  Anthony  wished  to  present  his  friend  to  the  Duke  ;  but  Sir 
Gui,  althoug-h  he  was  desirous  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  sovereign,  was 
now  so  anxious  for  the  Disour's  return,  that  he  beg-g-ed  his  friend  to  post- 
pone this  ceremony  for  some  more  fitting-  opportunity.  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  hall  with  so  much  uneasiness,  that  it  required  all  his  eff'orts  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming-  apparent. 

Notwithstanding- the  incognito  which  he  endeavored  to  preserve,  he  was 
soon  known  to  be  the  knight  who  had  been  the  victor  in  the  sports  of  the 
morning-.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him ;  and  whispers  circulated 
throughout  the  hall,  some  of  which  were  so  loud  as  to  reach  his  ears. 
Just  as  he  began  to  think  that  he  must,  in  self-defence,  withdraw,  he  per- 
ceived the  Disour  making-  his  way  towards  him  throug-h  the  crowd  with 
which  the  hall  was  filled. 

'  How  now  ?'  he  said  ;   '  what  news  do  you  bring-  ?' 

*  Quit  the  hall  immediately,'  replied  the  Disour,  '  and  as  privately  as 
possible  :   I  will  be  in  waiting-  at  the  g-ate.' 

Sir  Gui  complied  with  this  advice  ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the 
street  he  found  himself  joined  by  his  friend,  who  threw  a  large  cloak 
about  his  shoulders,  recommending-  him  to  keep  it  drawn  close,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  splendour  of  his  dress,  which  would,  perhaps,  have  excited 
observation.  He  then  told  him  that  he  thought  he  had  found  the  means 
of  gaining  access  to  the  lady  ;  and,  as  they  proceeded  rapidly  along  the 
streets  leading  towards  the  bishop's  house,  he  explained  what  he  had  been 
doing. 

'  I  went,'  he  said,  *  to  the  house,  at  which,  at  first,  I  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  gain  admittance.  I  had  previously  learned  that  the  bishop  was 
in  attendance  at  the  duke's  court,  and  therefore  I  thought  my  attempt  was 
the  more  likely  to  succeed.  By  dint  of  cajoling  the  porter  I  at  length  got 
into  the  hall ;  and  there,  luckily,  I  saw  Dame  Marguerite,  who,  it  seems, 
is  a  sort  of  gouvernante  to  the  Lady  Maud.  I  persuaded  her  that  I  had 
great  skill  in  palmistry ;  and  I  brought  into  play  all  the  mysterious  gib- 
berish which  I  had  learnt  from  my  good  friends,  {he  gipsies,  so  effectually, 
that  I  soon  made  an  impression  upon  the  superstitious  duenna.  She  is 
old  enough  to  be  my  mother,  at  the  least ;  but  she  is,  nevertheless,  a  co- 
quette ;  and  a  hint  which  dropped  about  a  line  in  her  palm,  betokening 
marriage,  made  her  wholly  mine.  She  ushered  me  into  a  small  chamber, 
in  which  I  found  the  Lady  Maud  sitting.  The  young  lady  recognized  me 
at  the  first  glance  ;  but,  like  a  discreet  damsel,  as  she  is,  was  too  prudent 
to  seem  to  know  me.     The  old  woman,  by  way  of  excusing  her  own  folly, 
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pretended  that  she  had  broug-ht  me  to  spell  the  fortunes  of  tne  young  lady. 
Taking"  her  hand,  1  rattled  over  the  ordinary  trash  which  the  g-ipsies  tell 
to  g"irls ;  and  which,  as  it  is  always  about  a  lover,  and  as  g-irls  always 
have  a  wish  to  have  lovers,  either  is,  or  is  believed  to  be,  quite  true.  I, 
however,  contrived  throug-h  this  nonsense  to  make  her  ladyship  under- 
stand that  I  alluded  to  you  in  all  my  predictions ;  and  that  you  were  only 
waiting"  an  opportunity  to  throw  yourself  at  her  feet.  I  was  now  desirous 
to  g"et  the  old  woman  out  of  the  room,  that  1  mig"ht  have  a  moment's 
conversation  with  the  Lady  Maud  ;  and  in  this  I  at  leng-th  succeeded.  I 
asked,  with  a  most  solemn  air,  whether  Dame  Marg-uerite  had  ever  had 
her  nativity  cast.  She  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  I  then  beg-g-ed  her 
to  let  me  see  the  horoscope.  After  a  little  persuasion  she  went  away  to 
fetch  it ;  and  in  the  opportunity  which  her  absence  afforded  1  arranged 
with  the  Lady  Maud  the  means  of  your  visiting"  her,  which  must  be 
thus  : — 

'  At  the  end  of  the  g-arden-wall,  which  we  are  now  approaching",  is  a 
small  bay  window,  which  you  may  see.  It  opens  from  a  closet  adjoining* 
the  chamber  in  which  the  Lady  Maud  and  the  g"ouvernante  usually  sit. 
This  window  will  be  just  within  your  reach  as  you  stand  on  the  wall,  and 
with  some  exertion  you  can  g"ain  admittance  by  it.  You  must,  however, 
be  cautious,  because,  if  you  fall,  you  are  certain  to  break  your  neck.  I 
know  if  it  led  to  an  enemy's  castle  you  would  not  hesitate  to  attempt  it, 
though  half  a  dozen  spikes  opposed  your  entrance  ;  and  1  don't  apprehend 
you  will  be  more  backward  on  this  occasion.' 

'  Prithee  leave  all  this  preaching-,  my  trusty  ffiend,'  interrupted  Sir 
Gui.  *  1  have  listened  with  most  praiseworthy  moderation  to  a  very 
long"  story,  which  is  now,  I  trust-,  finished.  But,  tell  me,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  old  drag-on  ?  hovr  can  I  speak  to  my  Lady  Maud  while  she  is 
in  the  way  ?'  t 

*  She  shall  be  out  of  the  way,  most  impetuous  Sir  !'  replied  the  Disour. 
'  I  have  cared  for  her.  I  told  her,  when  she  g-ave  me  the  horoscope,  that 
I  must  g-o  home  for  an  hour  to  consult  a  curious  volume,  which  was  g"iven 
to  me  by  the  Wandering*  Jew ;  and  I  promised  to  return  as  soon  as  I 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  strang-e  indications  of  happiness  and  long"  life, 
and  numerous  prog"eny,  which  her  stars  seemed  to  have  decreed  to  her. 
The  old  woman  was  almost  distracted  with  delig-ht :  I,  however,  whispered 
to  her  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  young-er  lady  should  not  be  present 
at  our  next  interview,  because  the  imparting"  such  secrets  to  a  third  per- 
son was  always  hig-hly  dang-erous.  She  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this, 
and  said  she  would  receive  me  in  a  room  on  the  lower  floor.  The  porter 
has  orders  to  admit  me  :  you,  therefore,  must  wait  here  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
and,  if  I  do  not  return,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  have  eng"ag"ed  the  old  lady. 
You  must  then  mount  the  wall,  and  g-ain  the  window.  The  Lady  Maud 
will  be  awaiting"  you  ;  and  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  have  time  enoug-h 
to  arrang-e  with  her  some  plan  of  flig-ht,   or  at  least  of  resistance  to  the 
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power  of  the  bishop  and  the  proposed  marriag-e.  Away,  then !  and  now 
for  my  character  of  seer.' 

The  Disour  then  went  towards  the  door,  leaving"  Sir  Gui  standing- 
behind  a  buttress  of  the  wall,  which  effectually  concealed  him  from  view. 

x\s  soon  as  he  saw  the  g-ate  opened  and  shut  upon  the  Disour,  Sir  Gui 
prepared  to  mount  the  wall,  which,  althoug-h  of  some  heig-ht,  was  not  very 
difficult  to  him,  and  with  a  single  spring"  he  g"ainedthe  window.  As  soon 
as  he  had  entered,  he  found  himself,  as  the  Disour  had  told  him,  in  a 
closet,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  door.  He  opened  it  hastily — and  the 
next  moment  saw  the  Lady  Maud  in  his  arms. 

Although  she  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  her  lover,  she 
could  not  command  the  emotions  of  delig-ht  which  filled  her  heart,  and 
almost  overwhelmed  her  senses.  She  recHned  for  some  moments  in  his 
embrace,  in  a  rapturous  trance ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  flood  of  tears  had 
relieved  her  that  she  reg"ained  her  recollection.  She  would  then  have 
withdrawn  herself  from  her  lover's  g-rasp  with  a  shrinking"  modesty,  but 
that  his  arms  still  held  her. 

*  In  this  moment,  dearest !'  he  murmured,  *  do  I  find  bliss  enoug-h  to 
reward  all  the  pains  and  perils  which  I  have  endured  since  our  last  sad 
parting".' 

•  And  I,'  she  replied,  *  find  that  your  presence,  like  a  charm,  dispels  all 
the  g"rief  and  terror  which  have  of  late  beset  me.' 

After  the  first  few  moments  of  tenderness  had  passed,  and  when  the 
spirits  of  the  lovers  had  been  restored  to  something"  hke  calmness,  they 
recollected  that  their  interview  must  necessarily  be  a  short  one.  Sir  Gui 
learnt  from  the  Lady  Maud  that  she  was  subjected  to  the  most  odious 
tyranny  by  the  bishop,  which  was  rendered  still  more  disg-usting"  by  the 
formal  and  hypocritical  respect  he  pretended  to  pay  her.  '  This,  how- 
ever,* she  said,  '  she  could  have  suffered,  but  that  his  insolent  attempt  to 
marry  her  to  Sir  Jacques  Lelain  had  made  her  apprehend  that  his  desig"ns 
would  not  be  bounded  by  the  dominion  which  the  law  for  a  short  time 
allowed  him  over  her  person  and  her  estates.  Now,  however,  that  you 
are  returned,'  she  added,  '  I  have  no  fears  :  I  shall  feel  myself  in  perfect 
security,  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  defy  the  proud  priest.' 

'  Do  so,  dearest,  then,'  said  Sir  Gui,  '  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
by  at  once  throv/ing  off  the  domination  which  he  so  unjustly  exercises  over 
you.  Quit  this  .prison  immediately  ;  g'ive  me  that  title  to  protect  you 
which  your  noble  father  intended  to  confer  upon  me;  and,  were  this 
bishop  ten  times  as  powerful  as  he  is,  he  shall  not  dare  to  interfere  with 
your  happiness.' 

*  No,'  replied  the  lady,  '  I  will  never  do  that  clandestinely  which  oug"ht 
to  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  befits  not  the  daughter  of 
the  Baron  de  Montacute — it  befits  not  the  affianced  bride  of  Sir  Gui  de 
Montaudun — to  fly  meanly  from  an  authority  which  she  despises.  You 
smile,  Gui ;  but  I  am  become  marvellously  courag"eous  since  your  arrival. 
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I  will  appeal  to  the  duke  in  person  ;  and,  when  this  and  all  other  honor- 
able means  shall  have  failed — but  not  until  then — I  care  not  if  I  confess 
that  I  shall  be  ready  to  run  away  with  you/ 

Gui  repeated  his  persuasions  that  she  would  at  least  quit  the  bishop's 
palace,  and  bestow  herself  in  the  Ursuline  convent  of  the  city,  the  abbess 
of  which  was  a  lady  of  noble  birth  and  renowned  piety.  Here,  he  re- 
presented to  her,  she.could,  with  more  certainty  and  security,  make  that 
appeal  to  the  duke  which  she  meditated.  He  could  not,  however,  suc- 
ceed in  shaking"  her  resolution — '  She  was  determined/  she  said,  '  that 
her  persecutor  should  not  have  any  pretence  for  justifying-  either  the  in- 
solence he  had  already  practised  towards  her  or  any  that  he  might  after- 
wards attempt/ 

*  Let  us  not  forget,'  she  continued,  '  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  op- 
pose frankly  and  openly  the  designs  of  our  enemies.  The  duke  will  not 
suffer  injustice  like  that  of  the  bishop  to  triumph  :  you  are  already  in  his 
favour,  and  I  am  sure  he  loves  not  the  churchman.  Boldly  demand  of 
his  highness  my  hand  in  marriage,  as  a  bride  affianced  to  you  by  my  late 
father  ;  and  let  us  abide  the  issue  of  that  experiment. 

The  impetuosity  of  Sir  Gui's  feelings  would  have  induced  him  to  prefer 
the  shorter  mode  of  at  once  freeing  his  mistress  from  the  control  of  the 
bishop  :  yet  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  her  advice  was  good,  and  that 
the  means  she  proposed  were  more  consistent  with  her  rank.  He  there- 
fore acquiesced  in  this  determination.  Their  conversation  then  turned 
upon  that  subject  most  interesting  to  lovers — themselves.  Sir  Gui  was 
obliged  to  relate  minutely  all  the  adventures  he  had  passed  ;  and  he  forgot 
all  the  sufferings  which  had  accompanied  them  while  he  received  what 
he  thought  their  best  guerdon  in  the  tears  and  admiration  of  his  listening- 
mistress. 

The  lovers  had  thought  of  nothing  so  little  as  the  flight  of  time,  and 
hours  might  have  elapsed  but  for  the  abrupt  termination  which  was  put  to 
their  discourse  by  Sir  Gui  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Disour,  in  loud  and 
threatening  tones,  mingled  with  others  in  high  altercation. 

*  Fly,  fly  !'  said  the  Lady  Maud,  *  or  you  will  be  discovered/ 

'  I  cannot  leave  him — perhaps  in  danger,'  he  said,  proceeding  to  the 
opposite  door  of  the  apartment.  '  Farewell,  dearest !  farev/ell !  Soon 
we  shall  meet  again,  when  no  restraint  shall  mar  our  happiness.'  As  he 
spoke  he  embraced  her  tenderly ;  and  then  rushed  out  at  the  door,  and 
down  the  stairs,  towards  the  place  whence  he  had  heard  his  friend's  voice. 

He  arrived  exactly  in  the  right  moment,  for  he  found  the  Disour  in  the 
hall,  with  his  back  against  the  wall  and  his  sword  drawn,  vigorously  re- 
pelling the  attacks  of  several  servants  in  the  bishop's  livery.  Sir  Gui  saw 
some  one  standing  below  him  on  the  stairs  :  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 
persons  accurately,  and  it  was  no  time  to  stand  upon  ceremony ;  so  at  a 
single  spring,  in  which  he  overset  this  person,  who  was  no  other  than  the 
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bishop,  he  was  amongst  the  assailants.  Before  he  had  time  to  draw  his 
sword  he  had  knocked  down  two  of  the  four  men  who  were  attacking-  the 
Disour ;  and  then,  joining-  his  friend,  and  having-  bared  his  weapon,  the 
others  thought  fit  to  draw  off.  The  Disour,  who  knew  that  a  very  short 
time  would  bring  up  a  reinforcement,  bade  Sir  Gui  retreat ;  and  then,  by 
slow  steps  gaining  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  he  opened  the  gate,  and 
they  got  safely  into  the  street  with  no  other  hurt  than  some  slight  bruises 
which  the  Disour  had  received  from  the  bishop's  steward. 

When  they  were  out  the  Disour  manfully  took  to  his  heels;  and  Sir 
Gui  v/as  obliged  to  keep  near  him  at  the  same  pace,  lest  he  should  lose 
his  guide  in  a  part  of  the  town  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy, 
where  Sir  Gui  was  lodged ;  and  having  gained  his  own  apartment,  he  be- 
sought the  Disour,  when  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  to  tell  him  how  he 
had  been  discovered. 

♦  Simply  because  you  staid  so  long  a  time  above  stairs,'  replied  the 
Disour.  '  1  had  told  the  old  dame  so  many  lies  that  I  absolutely  began 
to  be  tired.  I  had  given  her  two  husbands,  and  a  large  family  by  each 
of  them  ;  and  was  at  my  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  say  further,  when  that 
miscreant  knave  Mahuot,  the  bishop's  steward,  broke  in  upon  me.  I 
I  don't  believe  he  suspected  you  to  be  in  the  house ;  but  as  the  bishop,  it 
seems,  had  strictly  forbidden  the  admission  of  strangers,  Mahuot,  learning 
that  a  fortune-teller  was  with  Dame  Marguerite,  resolved  to  give  a  proof 
of  his  vigilance  in  the  presence  of  his  master,  with  whom  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  duke's  banquet.  He  had  the  impudence  to  threaten  me 
with  the  discipline  of  the  cudgel ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  he  would  have 
administered  it,  but  that  the  sight  of  my  sword  kept  him  back.  I  care 
not  who  knows  tho.t  I  do  not  love  fighting  :  but  then  I  love  a  drubbing 
less ;  and,  if  I  must  either  be  beaten  or  fight,  I  always  choose  the  latter. 
I  believe,  however,  that  for  once  Mahuot  would  have  kept  his  promise  in 
my  favour  but  for  your  appearance  ;  and,  next  to  having  brought  me  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  knaves,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  having  knocked  down 
stairs  that  greater  knave,  their  master.' 

'  Was  it  the  bishop  whom  I  tumbled  over  on  the  stairs  ?'  asked  Sir  Gui. 

•  In  good  faith  it  was,'  replied  the  Disour  ;  '  and  I  honour  you  for 
having  done  so,  wittingly  or  by  chance.' 

*  The  bishop  must  thank  himself  for  it,'  said  Sir  Gui :  '  he  was  very 
much  in  my  way  ;  and,  if  he  continues  to  remain  so,  it  is  like  I  may  over- 
turn him  again.' 

Sir  Gui  then  proceeded  to  question  the  Disour  as  to  the  possibility  of 
finding  the  friar  who  had  held  so  mysterious  a  discourse  respecting  his 
legitimacy.  The  Disour  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult ;  and  when  Sir 
Gui  told  him  that  he  felt  anxious  about  it,  and  that  the  Bastard  of  Bur- 
gundy had  especially  recommended  him  to  make  an  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
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j€ct,  he  promised  to  g-o  in  search  of  the  monk  on  the  morrow.  He  then 
bade  Sir  Gui  farewell  for  the  nig-ht,  and  retired  to  console  himself  for  the 
fatig-ues  of  the  day  in  a  carouse  with  his  friend  Gerald. 

The  following-  day  was  the  anniversary  of  that  on  which  the  late  Duke 
John  had  been  basely  murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  now  reig-ning*  King* 
of  France.  The  Duke  Philip  had  already  satisfied  his  vengeance  by  the 
long"  and  fatal  war  which  he  had  carried  into  the  country  of  the  traitors  ; 
he  even  fancied  that  he  had  forgiven  Charles  the  share  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  matter  :  but  he  had  resolved  that  the  memory  of  so  cruel  and 
wicked  a  deed  should  not  be  lost ;  and,  in  the  institution  of  the  order  of 
the  Toison,  he  had  appointed  the  grand  day  of  the  festival  to  be  on  that 
of  his  father's  death.  This  day  he  ordered  to  be  celebrated  with  all  the 
solemn  ceremonies  and  pomp  of  relig"ion  ;  thus  at  once  uniting-  the  prayers 
of  his  people  for  the  repose  of  the  late  duke's  soul,  and  perpetuating-  in 
their  minds  the  recollection  of  his  disastrous  fate  and  of  the  French  king-'s 
treachery. 

The  city  of  Ghent  had  never  before  witnessed  so  splendid  a  procession 
as  that  which  on  the  morning-  of  this  day  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
g-undy  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Bouvon. 

The  dig-nitaries  of  the  church,  tog-ether  with  all  the  members  of  the 
various  relig-ious  fraternities  with  which  the  city  abounded,  were  assem-, 
bled  to  perform  the  offices  of  the  day.  The  abbesses  of  the  several  con- 
vents, accompanied  by  their  nuns,  were  seated  behind  an  open  g-rating-, 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  hig-h  altar.  The  barons  and  knig-hts  from  every 
part  of  the  duke's  dominions,  with  many  of  those  whom  the  fame  of  the 
festival  had  attracted  from  foreig-n  countries,  joined  the  train,  decked  in 
all  the  heavy,  but  gorg-eous,  magnificence  of  the  prevailing  modes.  Ladies 
of  the  rarest  beauty  and  the  highest  birth  graced  the  ceremony  with  their 
presence.  The  burghers  and  the  artisans  of  Ghent  displayed  upon  this 
occasion  all  their  finery ;  and  even  the  poorest  members  of  the  community 
made  an  effort  to  improve  the  wretchedness  of  their  appearance  in  honour 
of  a  ceremonial  in  which  they  fancied  themselves  to  be  concerned.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  fondness 
for  religious  spectacles  ;  and  the  duke,  who  was  as  politic  as  he  was  brave 
and  virtuous,  had  not  forgotten  this  propensity  of  theirs  among  the  mo- 
tives which  had  led  him  to  the  institution  of  the  present  ceremony. 

The  presence  of  this  multitude  added  to  the  imposing  effect  of  the 
cathedral,  which  is  of  itself  one  of  the  most  striking  and  elegant  of  the 
religious  edifices  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Near  the  high  altar  an  elevated 
throne  was  placed  for  the  duke,  and  on  each  side  lower  seats  for  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  courtiers  ;  next  were  the  places  allotted  to  the  ladies  ; 
and  afterwards  those  for  the  nobles,  who  were  arranged  according  to 
their  several  ranks.  The  side-aisles  were  filled  with  the  other  spectators, 
who,  ranged  in  a  line  with  the  white  marble  pillars  which  support  the 
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roof,  left  the  middle  aisle  open  for  the  passag-e  of  the  illustrious  persons 
who  came  to  the  church. 

The  Disour  had  repaired  to  the  cathedral  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  hope 
of  finding-,  among-st  the  friars  and  monks  whom  their  duties  would  lead 
thither,  the  Carmelite  whose  conversation  at  the  '  Leathern  Bottle'  had 
made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  him.  His  search  was,  however,  un- 
successful ;  the  g-reat  number  of  Carmelite  monks,  the  uniformity  of  their 
dresses,  and  the  practice  which  most  of  them  followed  of  keeping-  their 
cowls  drawn  over  their  faces  as  they  entered  the  church,  effectually  baffled 
even  his  keen  penetration.  He  resolved  to  wait  until  the  ceremonies 
should  be  finished,  when  he  hoped  for  better  fortune  in  his  search  ;  and, 
therefore,  g'iving  it  up  for  the  present,  he  placed  himself  near  the  great 
entrance  to  the  cathedral,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing-  the  procession. 

He  possessed  the  art  of  making-  friends  with  all  kinds  of  persons  ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  his  neig-hbours  in  the  crowd  had  forg-iven  the  rudeness 
with  which  he  elbowed  himself  into  the  best  place,  for  the  sake  of  the 
jokes  with  which  he  continued  to  regale  them,  and  to  excuse  his  impu- 
dence. 

Close  behind  him  stood  a  little  old  man,  dressed  in  dark  grey  serg-e, 
whose  quick  g-lances  showed  that  he  perfectly  appreciated  the  Disour's 
jests ;  but  the  solemn  gravity  of  his  countenance  remained  undisturbed. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  resolved  not  to  laugh.  This  person  usually  sate 
near  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  and  distributed  the  holy  water  with  a 
sprinkling-  brush,  from  a  vessel  hanging-  against  one  of  the  pillars,  to  the 
persons  who  entered  the  church.  The  crowd  had  thrust  him  from  his 
place  ;  but  he  continued  to  hold  the  water-pot  in  his  hand,  and  to  furnish 
all  the  devout  within  his  reach  with  the  sanctified  element. 

The  Disour  was  rather  nettled  at  the  old  man's  g-ravity,  for  he  thought 
it  was  uncivil  in  the  last  degree  not  to  laugh  at  his  witticisms.  At  length 
he  addressed  him  : — '  Hast  made  a  vow.  Father  Greybeard,'  he  asked, 
*  never  to  let  a  profane  smile  disturb  any  of  those  wrinkles  which  han^- 
like  a  net  over  thy  face  ?' 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  but  did  not  reply. 

*  Nay,  answer  me,  I  pray  thee,'  said  the  Disour  ag-ain :  *  thou  mayest 
talk  if  thou  wilt  not  laug-h  ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  speaking-.* 

*  In  speaking-  idly  there  may  be,'  repHed  the  old  man  slowly,  and  with- 
out discomposing"  a  muscle. 

'  And  didst  thou  never  speak  idly  ?'  asked  the  Disour. 

*  Ay,  marry,  as  idly  as  thou  dost,*  replied  the  old  man  ;  '  but  the  sin  is 
repented  of,  and,  I  trust,  forg-iven.' 

*  Piously  said,  old  Mortification  !'  rejoined  the  Disour;  'and  thou  dost 
then  really  think  that  thou  mayest  even  be  forgiven  for  the  sin  of  having- 
laughed  ?  But  tell  me,  I  beseech  thee,  when  it  w^as  thou  didst  commit  so 
ueinous  an  offence  :  it  must  have  been  in  thy  boyhood,  and  then  but 
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once.  I  can  swear,  by  the  look  of  those  cobweb,  folds,  into  which  thy 
wrinkles  have  fallen,  that  thou  hast  not  for  the  last  sixty  years,  at  least, 
disturbed  them  by  a  profane  smile.' 

'  Go  to,'  said  the  old  man  ;  '  thou  art  an  idle  jester,  and  I  am  little 
better  for  listening*  to  thee.' 

'  Nay,  but  I  beseech  thee  tell  me,  didst  ever  laug-h  since  thou  wert 
weaned  ?'  asked  the  importunate  Disour. 

'  I  have  laughed,  and  made  others  laug-h,  too,'  replied  the  old  man,  a 
little  roused  by  this  quizzing-. 

*  But  prithee  when  ?' 

*  When  I  was  as  g-reat  a  fool  as  thou  art,'  answered  the  old  man. 

A  laug-h  was  raised  at  the  Disour's  expense,  and  he  was  prevented  from 
turning-  it,  or  replying-,  by  the  approach  of  the  duke,  which  was  now 
loudly  announced  by  the  music  which  preceded  him. 

The  procession  then  entered  the  church.  First  came  the  duke,  ac- 
companied by  the  duchess,  and  followed  by  their  g-allant  son  Charles,  and 
by  the  not  less  valiant,  though  in  his  birth  less  fortunate,  Anthony  the 
Bastard.  The  young-er  members  of  the  duke's  family  came  afterwards, 
and  next  the  Bishop  of  Ghent.  Then  the  Bishop  of  Valenciennes,  the 
duke's  chancellor,  his  marshal,  and  the  other  c(iief  officers  of  his  house- 
hold. The  ladies,  the  noblemen,  the  knig-hts,  and  their  esquires,  followed 
in  their  several  places. 

The  Disour  was  g-azing-  with  delight  and  admiration  at  the  assembly  of 
beauty  and  worth  which  this  procession  presented,  when,  just  as  his 
friend  Sir  Gui  passed  before  him  at  the  head  of  the  knig-hts,  which  place 
he  assumed  in  rig-ht  of  his  recent  triumph  at  the  tournament,  he  felt 
his  arm  strong-ly  g-rasped,  and,  looking-  round,  he  saw  the  old  man, 
with  whom  he  had  lately  been  talking-,  cling-ing-  to  him  apparently  in 
g-reat  terror. 

'  What  ails  thee,  old  friend  ?'  he  asked. 

The  old  man  did  not  reply,  but,  cling-ing-  more  closely  to  his  arm  with 
one  hand,  he  pointed  with  the  other  to  Sir  Gui,  upon  whom  his  eyes  were 
intently  fixed. 

The  Disour  feared  that  some  fit  had  seized  him,  and,  turning-  round,  he 
supported  the  old  man,  while  he  ag-ain  asked  what  had  caused  this 
ag-itation. 

*  It  is  true,  then,'  muttered  the  old  man — who  seemed  to  recover  him- 
self as  the  procession  passed  on  and  he  lost  sight  of  Sir  Gui — '  it  is  true, 
then,  that  the  dead  return  to  the  earth.' 

'  What  dead  didst  thou  fancy  thou  couldst  see  ?'  asked  the  Disour,  and 
he  led  the  old  man  towards  the  door,  as  the  crowd  pressed  on  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  closings  up  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

'  Fancy !'  repeated  the  old  man,  g-asping-  with  emotion  ;  '  it  was  no 
fancy.     I  saw  him  in  all  the  lustiness  of  youth,  bearing-  the  same  banne- 
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rol,  clad  in  the  same  armour,  and  looking-  as  gallant  and  gay  as  he  did 
when  he  entered  that  fatal  hall  which  he  never  more  quitted  alive.' 

'  What  he  ?'  asked  the  Disour  :  '  thy  wits  are  wandering-,  old  friend  ; 
sit  down  and  compose  thyself.* 

'  No,  no,'  replied  the  old  man,  '  I  am  as  temperate  as  thou,  but  stag-- 
g-ered  somewhat  at  the  sig-ht  I  have  beheld.  Yonder  walks,  in  strength 
and  lustihood,  one  whom  I  saw  receive  his  death-blow,  and  who  yielded 
up  his  last  g-roans  in  my  arms,  four-and-twenty  years  ago.* 

*  Nay,  nay,  this  is  but  a  fantasy,'  said  the  Disour,  who  felt  compassion 
for  what  he  thought  a  weakness  in  the  old  man's  intellect.  '  The  hot 
crowd  has  tired  thee,  and  some  accidental  resemblance  has  frightened 
away  thy  wits.* 

'  But  what  does  he  amongst  the  knights  ?'  said  the  old  man,  not  heed- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Disour's  speech  ;  '  why  holds  he  not  his  rank 
with  the  highest  barons  ?' 

*  Of  whom  dost  thou  speak  ?'  asked  the  Disour  more  earnestly,  as  he 
now  thought  there  was  some  meaning  in  the  old  man's  discourse  :  '  I 
conjure  thee  to  tell  me  at  once  what  baron  thou  meanest.' 

*  The  Baron  Philip  de  Montaudun,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  cour- 
teous nobles  that  this  land  ever  saw.' 

'  And  wast  thou  present  at  his  death  ?' 

*  Ay,  in  good  faith  was  I,'  replied  the  old  man,  shuddering  as  the  re- 
collection passed  through  his  mind  :  '  I  saw  him  basely  and  treacherously 
struck  down,  in  the  hall  of  Montereau,  from  behind,  by  a  caitiff  who  dare 
never  have  met  him  face  to  face.' 

The  Disour's  interest  was  now  highly  excited ;  and,  in  the  belief  that 
he  should  draw  from  the  old  man,  to  whom  chance  had  thus  introduced 
him,  some  information  which  might  be  serviceable  to  Sir  Gui,  he  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed. 

'  When  the  murderers  had  withdrawn,'  continued  the  old  man,  '  I  ap- 
proached the  baron — the  only  one  of  all  his  noble  company  in  whom  life 
remained.  I  lifted  his  head,  and  stanched,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  some  of  his  wounds  ;  and,  at  his  request,  I  brought  to 
him  a  holy  monk,  who  received  his  last  confession,  and  gave  him  absolu- 
tion. He  died  like  a  pious  Christian  and  a  good  knight.  One  reflection 
alone  seemed  to  weigh  upon  his  heart,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  more  pain 
than  the  agonies  of  death. 

*  What  could  that  be  ?'  asked  the  Disour  eagerly. 

'  It  was,'  said  the  old  man,  '  that  he  left  an  infant  son,  his  only  child, 
by  an  English  lady  to  whom  he  was  married,  but  who  had  not  been 
publicly  recognized  as  his  wife.  He  charged  the  monk  who  tended  him 
to  see  his  son  placed  under  proper  guardianship,  and  educated  as  became 
his  rank  ;  but  that  child  is,  I  suppose,  dead,  for,  as  I  hear,  the  barony  is 
now  held  by  the  proud  Bishop  of  Valenciennes.' 
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'  That  child  is  not  dead,  thoug-h  a  child  no  long-er  !'  cried  the  Disour; 
•  that  is  he  whom  you  just  now  saw  at  the  head  of  the  knights,  and  whose 
resemblance  to  his  dead  father  is  so  strong-  that  it  caused  you  to  believe 
he  was  the  baron  returned  from  the  grave.  lu  a  lucky  hour  do  I  find 
thee ;  for,  by  thy  testimony,  the  youth,  who  is  unjustly  said  to  be  the 
illegitimate  child  of  the  late  baron,  shall  be  restored  to  his  father's  pos- 
sessions, and  take  his  place,  as  thou  truly  sayest  he  ought  to  do,  among 
the  noblest  of  his  peers.' 

'  I  am  ready  to  avouch,  before  Heaven  and  in  the  face  of  man,  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  now  said,'  replied  the  old  man. 

♦  But  by  what  accident,  I  pray  thee  tell  me,'  said  the  Disour,  '  didst 
thou  happen  to  be  present  at  Montereau  on  the  fatal  day  you  speak  of?' 

'  Alas  !'  replied  the  old  man,  '  I  was  then  as  light  and  foolish  a  piece 
of  human  vanity  as  ever  abused  Heaven's  mercy.  I  was  the  jester  of 
the  Dauphin's  court,  and  might  have  died  in  the  same  thoughtless  calling 
but  for  the  horror  which  that  base  murder  occasioned.  Immediately  after 
that  1  renounced  my  sinful  profession,  and  have  ever  since  devoted  my- 
self to  works  of  piety  and  mortification.* 

The  Disour  recollected  that,  in  the  relation  which  the  monk  had  given 
of  the  death  of  the  Baron  de  Montaudun,  he  had  mentioned  that  the 
Dauphin's  jester  was  present.  That  this  was  the  same  individual  he  could 
not  doubt ;  and  he  was  not  much  astonished  at  the  transition  of  so  weak- 
minded  a  person  as  the  jester  was  described  to  be  from  the  nonsensical 
profession  of  a  court  fool  to  one  of  useless,  but  unceasing,  devotion.  He 
shortly  recounted  to  the  old  man  the  manner  of  Sir  Gui's  education,  and 
the  urgent  necessity  which  there  was  at  this  moment  for  procuring  the 
proofs  of  his  legitimacy.  By  pressing  the  quondam  jester  on  that  which 
he  saw  was  his  weak  point,  and  insisting  on  the  religious  necessity  of  his 
obeying  the  injunctions  of  a  dying  man,  he  screwed  up  his  resolution, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  declare,  whenever  he  should  be 
called  upon,  the  tenour  of  the  late  baron's  dying  declaration. 

The  Disour  now  only  wanted  to  find  the  monk,  with  whose  assistance 
he  hoped  it  might  be  practicable  to  reinstate  Sir  Gui  in  the  dignity  which 
belonged  to  him ;  and  he  thought,  wisely  enough,  that  no  opportunity 
could  be  more  favourable  for  this  purpose  than  the  present.  The  Bishop 
of  Valenciennes  was  here,  in  Ghent,  stripped  in  a  considerable  degree  of 
that  power  which  he  possessed  in  his  own  demesne,  and  which  must  have 
made  a  litigation  with  him  extremely  tedious,  and  even  uncertain  in  its 
result.  The  duke,  too,  was  well  disposed  towards  Sir  Gui ;  and  the  fame 
of  his  achievements  at  Varna,  with  his  success  at  the  more  recent  jousts, 
had  excited  a  very  favorable  feeling  in  his  behalf  amongst  the  barons,  to 
which  his  courteous  manner  and  graceful  presence  had  greatly  added. 
The  bishop,  on  the  contrary,  was  almost  universally  disliked.  The  clergy, 
over  whom  he  exercised  a  tyrannical  dominion — the  proprietors  and  ten- 
ants of  the  lands  in  his  see,  from  whom  he  rigorously  exacted  the  utter- 
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most  dues  for  which  his  craft  and  ing-enuity  could  find  a  pretext — the 
members  of  the  duke's  council,  whom  he  treated  with  an  insolent  scorn, 
and,  amongst  these,  the  chancellor  in  particular — all  combined  in  one 
feeling"  of  detestation  ag-ainst  him ;  and  all  would  wilhng-ly  have  contri- 
buted to  his  mortification,  and  even  to  his  ruin,  if  that  had  been  prac- 
ticable. 

It  was  with  g-ood  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Disour — who,  from  the 
constant  intercourse  he  held  with  persons  of  the  hig-hest  condition,  knew, 
without  seeming"  to  pay  attention  to,  all  the  political  intrig-ues  of  the  time 
— thoug-ht  that,  if  he  could  bring"  the  question  of  Sir  Gui's  leg-itimacy 
before  the  duke  in  his  court  at  this  time,  he  should  secure  its  being-  fairly 
tried,  and  by  a  short  process  ;  althoug-h  the  latter  was  almost  as  rare  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  it  is  even  in  our  own.  The 
sang-uine  temper  of  his  mind  was  also  hig-hly  excited  by  his  recent  dis- 
coveries, and  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  Sir  Gui's  claim. 

He  consulted  the  old  man,  who  was  of  course  well  acquainted  with  the 
city,  as  to  the  probability  of  his  finding"  the  monk  ;  and,  learning"  that 
there  was  in  it  a  convent  of  Carmelites  renowned  for  the  strictness  of 
their  lives,  he  resolved  to  hasten  thither  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  should 
be  finished.  Having"  arrang-ed  a  meeting"  in  the  evening"  with  the  old  man, 
they  returned  tog"ether  into  the  church. 

The  ceremony  was  finished,  and  the  procession  about  to  quit  the  cathe- 
dral. On  this  occasion,  however,  the  order  was  somewhat  reversed  :  the 
monks,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  holy  ceremonies,  preceded  the  duke 
on  his  return,  bearing"  the  rich  reliques  which  belonged  to  the  cathedral, 
and  the  religious  banners  of  their  various  orders.  In  this  troop  of  friars, 
*  black,  white,  and,  grey,'  the  quick  eye  of  the  Disour  now  discovered  the 
monk  of  whom  he  was  in  quest ;  and,  being  unwilling  to  quit  the  cathe- 
dral at  that  moment,  he  whispered  to  his  new  acquaintance  a  request 
that  he  would  ascertain  whither  the  father  went,  and  bring  him  intelli- 
gence. 

The  old  man  readily  undertook  the  commission,  and  filed  out  of  the 
cathedral  in  the  crowd  of  monks. 

The  duke  was  now  approaching,  accompanied  as  he  had  been  before. 
Very  shortly  previous  to  this  the  Disour  had  seen,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  church,  several  of  the  chief  burghers  of  Valenciennes,  with  whose 
faces  he  was  familiar.  They  stood  in  a  crowd,  and  seemed  occasionally 
to  be  talking  to  a  man  who  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  whose  face  the 
Disour  could  not  see,  because  that  person  seemed  studiously  to  shun  ob- 
servation by  holding  up  his  cap  before  him,  so  as  to  cover  his  visage. 

As  the  duke  reached  the  place  where  the  burghers  were  standing,  on  a 
sudden  they  drew  open,  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  man  whom 
the  Disour  had  so  particularly  remarked,  and  who  now,  rushing  out 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  duke. 

He  was  a  young  man,   well  made,   but  rather  slight,  and  dressed  in 
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complete  mourning-.  The  Disour,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  face,  recognised 
him  to  be  the  youth  of  whom  he  had  spoken  to  Sir  Gui,  and  whose  in- 
tention in  thus  appeaUng-  to  the  duke  he  could  not  doubt. 

*  Justice,  my  lieg-e  sovereig-n  !'  cried  the  youth.  '  In  the  name  of  the 
Duke  John — in  the  name  of  that  murdered  father  whose  memory  you  just 
now  solemnly  and  piously  celebrated — I  beseech  you  to  do  me  justice.' 

'  Justice  for  what  ?'  asked  the  sovereign,  who  was  evidently  moved  bv 
the  petitioner's  allusion  to  the  fatal  event  which  occupied  his  whole 
thoughts,  and  hardly  less  by  the  passionate  manner  in  Vv'hich  it  was  made. 
The  duke  stopped,  and  the  whole  of  the  procession  halted. 

'  Justice  on  the  murderer  of  my  father,'  repHed  the  youth  :  '  his  blood 
yet  cries  out  for  vengeance ;  and  here,  before  your  grace,  from  whom 
alone  I  can  hope  for  right,  do  I  appeal  his  murderer.' 

'  But  why  do  you  make  this  appeal  to  me  ?'  asked  the  duke  ;  '  the  laws 
are  rightfully  administered,  and  they  have  provided  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  such  a  crime.' 

*  But  the  criminal  is  beyond  the  reach  of  those  laws,  great  duke,'  re- 
plied the  youth  :  '  a  protection  so  powerful  encircles  him,  that  the  arm 
of  the  law  is  baffled  by  it.' 

*  Beware  of  what  you  say,  knave,'  cried  the  duke  angrily.  '  By  the 
power  of  Heaven  I  swear  that  no  subject  of  mine  is  or  shall  be  beyond 
the  law  !  Make  good  what  you  have  uttered,  or  prepare  for  the  worst 
punishment.' 

'  May  the  heaviest  tortures  fall  on  me,'  replied  the  youth,  still  kneeling, 
*  if  I  say  aught  but  that  which  is  true,  and  which  I  will  maintain.' 

*  Rise  then,  sirrah,'  said  the  duke  ;  *  and,  albeit  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  are  fitting  for  such  discussions,  yet,  for  the  name  which  you 
have  uttered,  you  shall  have  the  justice  you  crave.  Now,  tell  us  what 
you  would  ?' 

The  youth  rose  at  the  duke's  bidding,  and  proceeded  to  relate  the  cause 
of  his  appeal : — *  My  father,'  he  said,  '  who  was  a  burgher  of  Valen- 
ciennes, was  stabbed  by  a  retainer  of  the  bishop,  who  now  stands  beside 
your  highness,  in  the  presence  of  numerous  witnesses.  The  murderer  kept 
himself  shut  up  in  his  house,  and  defied  all  my  attempts  to  reach  him : 
else,  with  my  own  hand,  I  had  obtained  that  for  which  I  am  now  your 
grace's  petitioner.  I  then  appealed  to  the  bishop,  who  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  the  city  of  Valenciennes.  The  reverend  father  examined  certain 
witnesses,  by  whose  testimony  he  was  satisfied  that  my  father  had  pro- 
voked the  blow  which  caused  his  death,  and  thereupon  decreed  the  mur- 
derer to  be  fined  one  hundred  marks,  to  be  disposed  of  in  masses  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead.  I  will  say  nothing  in  this  presence  of  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  ;  it  speaks  loudly  for  itself :  but  I  claim  the  privilege  which 
is  given  me  by  the  laws  of  Valenciennes,  and  which  provide  that  the 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  person  slain  may  challenge  his  murderer  to  the  fight 
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d  V entrance.  This  privilege  has  been  denied  to  me  at  Valenciennes ; 
but  I  claim  it  ag-ain  here,  where  I  beseech  your  grace  to  grant  it  me  as 
vou  value  the  memory  of  your  own  father,  and  by  the  deep  veng-eance 
with  which  you  have  satisfied  his  murder.' 

'  This  sounds  fairly  and  manfully,'  said  the  duke ;  '  but  who  vouches 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement  ?' 

*  We  do  all !'  cried  the  burg-hers  of  Valenciennes ;  and  as  they  spoke 
they  advanced. 

*  What  say  you,  bishop  ?'  asked  the  duke,  turning*  to  «him  -with  a  stern 
expression. 

*  I  say,'  he  replied,  '  that  justice  has  been  done — full  and  ampie  justice, 
according"  to  the  laws — save  in  reg-ard  to  the  combat.  That,  I  confess,  I 
have  withheld  in  mercy  to  the  youth,  whose  streng-th  can  in  no  way  com- 
pete with  that  of  the  person  he  accuses.' 

*  And  that  person  is  your  servant  ?'  said  the  duke. 

*  He  is  my  tried  and  faithful  servant,'  replied  the  bishop  ;  '  but  Hea- 
ven forefend  that  I  should  therefore  judg-e  him  partially  !  The  death  of 
the  late  burgher  happened  in  a  quarrel,  which,  as  was  proved  to  me  by 
g-ood  witnesses,  he  himself  provoked.' 

'  My  liege,'  cried  the  young-  man,  '  for  the  justice  of  which  his  rever- 
ence speaks,  that  may  be  guessed  at  when  you  know  that  of  all  these 
burghers,'  pointing  to  them,  '  who  saw  the  m.urder,  not  one  was  examined 
by  his  grace.  For  the  prowess  of  the  caitiff  murderer  I  care  not :  a  good 
conscience  makes  me  bold,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  will  supply 
me  strength  :  if  not,  I  shall  die  in  the  attempt  to  revenge  my  father ; 
and  I  can  meet  him  in  the  other  world  without  the  shame  of  having  suffer- 
ed his  murderer  to  go  unscathed.' 

*  By  my  soul,'  cried  the  duke,  '  you  shall  have  my  good  wishes  that 
your  cause  may  prevail !     But  is  this  the  law  ?' 

*  It  is,  my  liege,'  repHed  the  chancellor  very  promptly — '  it  is,  and  has 
so  prevailed  in  Valenciennes  for  many  years.' 

'  Then  let  it  continue. — Marshal !'  he  said,  calling  to  an  officer,  '  tak 
this  youth  into  thy  keeping,  and  let  him  communicate  with  no  one  till  the 
trial  be  over.     Where  is  the  accused  ?' 

Mahuot,  who  had  been  near  the  bishop,  endeavored  to  steal  off;  but, 
the  thickness  of  the  crowd  rendering  this  not  very  easy,  he  had  been 
perceived  by  the  men  of  Valenciennes,  who  detained  him.  At  the  duke's 
question  they  dragged  him  forward. 

*  Let  him  also  be  kept  in  close  confinement,'  continued  the  duke. 
'  When  shall  the  combat  take  place  ?' 

*  Now — instantly  !'  cried  the  young  man,  *  or  as  soon  as  your  grace 
wills.* 

'  To-morrow,  then,  be  it,'  said  the  duke  :  *  throw  down  your  glove, 
boy.' 
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The  youth  stepped  forward  ;  and,  casting-  down  his  ^love,  exclaimed 
*  I  appeal  Nicholas  Mahuot  of  foul  murder,  which  I  will  prove  upon  his 
body — So  help  me  God  !' 

Mahuot,  who,  althoug-h  one  of  the  worst  men,  did  not  want  courag-e, 
and  who  thoug"ht,  moreover,  that  he  should  gain  an  easy  victory  over  the 
stripling-  who  defied  him,  picked  it  up  very  coolly,  and  said  '  I  accept  the 
challenge ;  and  will  prove,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  that  the  accuser  is 
a  foul  liar,  and  that  I  am  a  true  man.' 

'  God  help  the  righteous  !'  said  the  duke  :  '  now  keep  them  safely,' 
and  he  signed  for  the  procession  to  go  on. 

In  a  short  time  the  church  was  cleared,  and  the  Disour  went  in  search 
of  Sir  Gui,  whom  he  found  with  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy.  He  related 
in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  whose  attachment  to  Sir  Gui  he  well  knew, 
the  discovery  he  had  made ;  and  a  council  was  then  held  as  to  the  future 
steps  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  it. 

'  I  have  it,'  cried  the  Bastard,  after  several  expedients  had  been  sug- 
gested and  rejected.  '  You  and  I,  Gui,  although  we  may  be  able  to  do 
somewhat  with  couched  lance  and  belted  brand,  can  win  little  profit  from 
crafty  priests  and  courtiers.  The  duke's  old  chancellor  is  as  wily  as  a  fox 
— honest,  so  to  speak,  remembering  always  that  he  is  a  lawyer — and  an 
inveterate  hater  of  the  bishop.  Let  our  friend  here  (pointing  to  the 
Disour)  take  his  monk  and  his  fool  to  the  chancellor ; — a  goodly  company 
they  will  make  when  they  are  all  met  I  The  old  man  loves  me,  or  at 
least  he  says  he  does ;  and  I  so  far  believe  him  as  to  think  that  he  would 
not  scruple  to  do  me  some  service,  provided  it  gave  him  but  little  trouble, 
and  might  be  the  means  of  vexing  the  bishop.  I  will  go  before  to  him 
with  thee.  Sir  Gui,  and  prepare  him  for  thy  reception,  most  gentle  Disour  ! 
Thou  art,  I  know,  master  of  thy  craft ;  and  I  leave  it  to  thee  to  tell  the 
chancellor  the  whole  of  thy  long  story,  which,  I  thank  Heaven,  my  brains 
would  never  bear.  I'll  'gage  my  knighthood  against  a  monk's  virtue — 
desperate  odds  ! — that  he  will  either  make  or  find  some  method  of  bring- 
ing their  proofs  to  bear.     Like  ye  my  plan,  gentles  ?' 

Sir  Gui  thought  it  was  an  excellent  plan,  and  thanked  him  for  its  sug- 
gestion. The  Disour  also  warmly  approved  of  it ;  and  the  Bastard,  ac- 
companied by  Sir  Gui,  hastened  to  the  chancellor's  house,  where  he  soon 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  undertake  the  affair. 

Soon  afterwards  the  little  mortified  remnant  of  a  jester  came  to  the 
place  appointed  by  the  Disour,  accompanied  by  the  monk.  After  they 
had  mutually  explained  what  had  occurred  since  they  met  at  the  *  Leathern 
Bottle,'  the  Disour  communicated  to  the  friar  the  proposal  of  the  Bastard 
respecting  the  chancellor,  whose  assistance  was  just  that  which  the  holy 
man  thought  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  cause.  In  a  very  short 
time  an  intimation  from  Sir  Gui  was  received,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Disour  conducted  his  two  witnesses  to  the  chancellor's  abode. 

The  chancellor  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  Bastard,   in  his  flighty  way 
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of  talking",  had  made  him  appear.  .  He  was  the  member  of  a  profession, 
which,  as  it  familiarizes  its  members  with  the  worst  and  weakest  moods 
of  the  human  mind,  beg-ets  in  them  a  sceptical  indifference  to  the  finer 
sentiments  of  our  nature.  He  was,  moreover,  a  courtier  ;  and  the  course 
of  his  observations  in  this  capacity  had  only  sharpened  his  wits,  without 
expanding-  his  heart.  The  worst  that  could  be  said  of  him — and  Heaven 
knows  it  is  bad  enough — was  that  his  virtues  and  his  vices  were  negative. 
He,  however,  entered  warmly  into  the  interests  of  Sir  Gui,  and  promised 
to  further  them  by  every  means  in  his  power.  His  chief  inducement 
mig-ht  be  to  work  the  mortification  of  the  Bishop  of  Valenciennes  ;  or  it 

mig-ht  be But  we  will  leave  inquiring-  into  motives,  since  they  are 

always  of  so  strange  a  nature,  that,  like  counterfeit  coin,  althoug-h  they 
look  well  enough  to  the  eye,  they  often  lose  all  their  brilliancy  and  their 
value  in  the  handling-. 

He  was,  in  any  event,  a  powerful  ally  to  Sir  Gui ;  his  leg-al  knowledge, 
his  habits  of  business,  and  his  influence,  were  all  hig-hly  valuable ;  and 
the  Disour,  who  appreciated  these  thing-s,  better,  perhaps,  than  either  the 
Bastard  or  his  friend,  thoug-ht  himself  blest  in  the  acquisition.  The 
chancellor  listened  patiently  to  his  story  he  then  made  his  secretary  take 
down  the  quondam  jester's  deposition,  after  which  he  dismissed  him. 
He,  however,  retained  the  friar  and  the  Disour,  with  whom  he  had  a  con- 
versation which  lasted  several  hours. 

Sir  Gui,  in  the  mean  time,  visited  the  house  of  the  bishop,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing-,  or  procuring-  some  intellig-ence  respecting-,  the  Lady  Maud ; 
out  in  vain.  The  house  was  entirely  closed,  and  every  thing-  about  it 
seemed  in  perfect  repose.  Wearied  with  long-  watching-,  he  returned 
home  and  went  to  bed,  having-  first  arrang-ed  with  the  Bastard  the  hour 
at  which  they  would  proceed  to  witness  the  combat,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  following-  morning-,  between  the  youth  who  had  made  his 
appeal  to  the  duke  and  his  bishop's  steward- 

The  law  by  virtue  of  which  the  combat  was  to  take  place  had  been 
rarely  exercised  at  Valenciennes,  and  was  not  even  known  at  Ghent.  It 
had,  therefore,  besides  the  interest  which  the  circumstance  of  a  son 
challeng-ing-  his  father's  murderer  must  naturally  excite,  the  additional  re- 
commendation of  novelty  to  the  people,  who  are  fond  of  spectacles  in  any 
shape,  but  are  beyond  all  measure  dehg^hted  with  such  as  are  likely  to 
have  a  bloody  termination. 

The  news  was  soon  spread  throug-hout  the  city  that  two  burgesses  of  Va- 
lenciennes were  about  to  do  battle,  a  I'outrance,  before  the  duke  ;  and  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning-  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  at 
the  spot  where  the  combat  was  to  take  place.  This  was  a  round  space, 
closely  fenced  about  with  strong  barricadoes,  of  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
sized  man's  head.  The  surrounding  ground  was  made  to  slope  towards 
this  fence  ;  a  second  fence  was  fixed  all  round,  at  the  distance  of  six 
yards  from  the  inner  enclosure ;  and  within  were  stationed  the  city  guard. 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  approaching"  any  nearer.  There  was 
but  one  entrance  to  the  close  lists,  which  was  made  only  larg-e  enoug-h  to 
admit  two  persons  abreast.  Opposite  to  this  entrance,  and  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  fence,  was  a  covered  stag-e,  with  chairs,  for  the 
duke  and  the  civil  officers  ;  behind  which  stood  benches  for  the  nobility 
and  courtiers  of  the  duke's  suite. 

Just  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  combat  the  duke  and  his  retinue 
arrived  at  the  lists,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  stag-e,  the  Count  de  Charo- 
lois,  and  the  Bastard  of  Burg-undy,  standing-  behind  him.  The  two  chief 
judg-es  of  the  city  were  placed  beside  him  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
noblemen  and  knig-hts,  among-  whom  was  Sir  Gui,  occupied  the  back 
benches. 

As  the  clock  struck  seven  the  persons  into  whose  charg-e  the  cham- 
pions had  been  g-iven  on  the  preceding-  day  presented  themselves  with 
their  wards  at  the  outer  barrier.  The  person  challenged  was  first  ad- 
mitted ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  chairs,  covered  with  black  serg-e,  were 
placed  opposite  each  other  in  the  lists.  Nicolas  was  led  to  one  of  them, 
and  took  his  seat.  Jacotin,  the  young-  citizen  of  Valenciennes,  was  then 
broug-ht  in,  and  placed  in  the  other.  The  combatants  were  clothed  in 
dresses  of  stout  leather,  which  fitted  close  to  their  bodies,  but  left  their 
heads,  feet,  and  hands,  entirely  bare. 

As  it  would  have  been  considered  derog-atory  from  the  dig-nity  of  heralds 
to  assist  in  a  combat  between  simple  burghers,  and  for  such  a  cause,  the 
duties  usually  performed  by  them  were  on  this  occasion  discharged  by  the 
chief  bailiff  of  the  city.  He  read  aloud  the  challenge  of  Jacotin,  in  which 
he  accused  Nicolas  of  having  murdered  his  father;  and  concluded  by 
defying  him  to  a  mortal  combat,  in  which  he  offered  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  accusation  on  his  antagonist's  body.  There  were  no  trumpets  pre- 
ceding or  following  this  ceremony,  as  in  knightly  fights  ;  but,  when  the 
reading  was  finished,  Jacotin  loudly  ejaculated  *  So  help  me,  God  !' 

The  bailiff  then  read  the  reply  and  defiance  of  Nicolas,  in  which  he 
denied  having  slain  the  father  of  Jacotin  in  any  other  than  fair  and  law- 
ful combat,  and  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  appellant. 

A  priest  then  drew  near,  and  administered  to  each  of  the  combatants 
an  oath  upon  the  crucifix,  by  which  they  swore  that  they  had  used  neither 
spells  nor  magical  devices ;  that  they  had  no  secret  arms  or  poison  ;  and 
that  they  would  rely  upon  nothing  in  the  ensuing  fight  but  the  justice  of 
the  cause  and  their  own  manhood. 

Two  bowls  were  then  placed  before  each  of  the  champions,  one  of 
which  was  filled  with  grease,  and  the  other  with  ashes.  They  rubbed  the 
grease  plentifully  over  their  leathern  coats,  and  then  cleaned  their  hands 
as  well  as  they  could  with  the  ashes  given  them  for  this  purpose,  and  by 
their  roughness  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  weapons  with  which  they  were 
to  fight.  A  sm.all  piece  of  candied  sugar  was  then  presented  to  each  of 
them,  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  mouths  moist  and  to  hold  their  breath, 
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for  which  purpose  it  was  then  considered  to  be  '  the  sovereig-n'st  thing*  on 
earth.'  Of  all  these  thing-s  assay  was  made  before  them  with  as  much 
ceremony  as  if  they  had  been  princes  about  to  fig-ht  for  a  king-dom.  Two 
shields  were  then  produced,  in  weig-ht  and  shape  exactly  like  those  worn 
in  tournaments  ;  but  the  holes  for  the  arms  were  made  so  as  to  cause  the 
shield  to  be  reversed,  the  pointed  end  being*  next  the  elbow.  When  the 
champions  had  put  on  their  shields,  they  each  received  from  the  officers 
a  stout  staff  of  maplewood,  nearly  four  feet  long-.  All  things  being-  now 
ready,  the  attendants  withdrew,  and  left  the  provost  of  the  city  alone  in 
the  lists  with  the  combatants.  As  soon  as  the  place  was  quite  cleared  he 
cried  aloud  '  Champions,  do  your  duty  ;  and  God  help  the  rig-hteous  !' 

They  then  advanced,  and  looked  at  each  other  with  furious  and  mortal 
glances,  while  each  paused  to  induce  his  adversary  to  make  the  first  blow. 
The  apparent  streng-th  of  the  champions  was  disproportioned.  Jacotin 
was  rather  slender  ;  and  the  tig-htness  of  his  dress  showed  this  in  a  dis- 
advantag-eous  lig"ht,  because  it  made  him  appear  meag-re,  without  marking- 
how  firmly  his  limbs  were  knit,  and  how  compact  were  his  muscles.  The 
robustness  of  the  fig-ure  of  Nicolas,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  im- 
proved by  the  condensed  shape  in  which  his  close  dress  presented  him. 
On  looking-  at  the  two  champions  there  seemed  no  chance  for  the  young-er 
and  slig-hter ;  and,  althoug-h  there  were  many  of  his  well-wishers 
among-  the  spectators,  there  were  few  who  did  not  pity  him  as  a  devoted 
man. 

Nicolas  looked  warily  at  his  enemy,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  strike 
the  first  blow.  Jacotin,  who  saw  this,  had  just  made  up  his  mind,  that, 
to  induce  his  antag-onist  to  fig-ht,  he  must  set  him  the  example,  v>hen  he 
was  surprised  to  receive  a  blow  which  made  him  stag-g-er.  He  was,  how- 
ever, quick  enoug-h  to  avoid  the  next,  (which  Nicolas  intended  to  take 
effect  in  the  same  place,)  and  to  return  the  compliment  upon  his  foe,  who 
had  overreached  himself  in  the  effort.  He  then  attacked  in  his  turn,  and 
pressed  Nicolas  so  closely,  that  the  latter,  by  his  hard  breathing-,  showed 
he  was  considerably  perplexed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  he  was  struck. 
Still,  however,  he  preserved  his  caution,  and  parried  all  the  worst  blows 
aimed  at  him,  contriving-  in  return  to  deal  some  hard  buffets  upon  Jaco- 
tin's  shoulders. 

This  sort  of  fig-hting-  was  not  to  continue  long-,  for  the  young-  man  had 
resolved  never  to  quit  the  lists  with  life  unless  he  had  first  taken  that  of 
his  father's  murderer  ;  and  Nicolas  v»'ell  knew  that  there  was  no  safety 
for  him  but  in  the  death  of  his  antag-onist.  Jacotin  pressed  on  him  closely, 
and  tried  to  throw  him  down.  In  order  to  effect  this  object  he  even  took 
some  blows  which  he  might  have  avoided  ;  but,  at  length  espying  an  op- 
portunity just  as  Nicolas  was  making  a  blow  at  his  head,  he  caught  it 
upon  his  shield,  and,  at  the  same  moment  thrusting  with  his  staff  shorten- 
ed against  the  stomach  of  his  adversary,  he  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
and  had  his  knee  upon  his  breast,  while  his  left  hand  grappled  his  throat 
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SO  firmly  that  he  maintained  his  hold,  notwithstanding-  the  grease  with 
which  Mahuot's  dress  and  his  neck  was  covered. 

The  latter,  finding-  himself  thus  reduced  to  a  disadvantag-e,  and  that  all 
his  efibrts  to  diseng-ag-e  himself  from  Jacotin  were  in  vain,  snatched  some 
of  the  sand  with  which  the  arena  was  strewed,  and  flung-  it  into  his  eyes. 
This  manoeuvre  failed  of  the  effect  which  it  was  intended  to  produce,  and 
only  hastened  the  fate  of  Mahuot ;  for  Jacotin,  wholly  blinded  by  the 
sand,  was  enrag-ed  by  the  pain  which  accompanied  it  to  a  state  of  despe- 
ration :  his  g-rasp  on  the  throat  of  his  foe  became  more  fixed  and  relent- 
less, and  the  agony  which  he  experienced  only  added  force  and  rapidity 
to  the  blows  which  he  rained  on  the  head  of  his  prostrate  foe.  The  pos- 
ture of  Mahuot  prevented  any  effectual  defence ;  and,  after  a  violent 
stroke  which  fractured  his  skull,  and  beat  out  one  of  his  eyes,  the  man- 
g-led  wretch  rolled  round  upon  his  face,  and  cried  for  mercy. 

The  provost  and  his  attendants  approached,  and  water  was  broug-ht  by 
some  of  them  to  Jacotin  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing-  his  eyes,  while 
others  tended  the  dying-  Mahuot.  A  leech,  who  had  been  broug-ht,  pro- 
nounced, without  hesitation,  his  opinion  that  death  must  speedily  ensue 
from  the  wounds  in  his  head.  The  unhappy  man,  upon  hearing-  this, 
beg-g-ed  that  a  priest  should  be  instantly  sent  for,  to  whom  he  mig-ht  make 
confession  of  the  sins  which  burdened  his  conscience. 

At  this  moment  two  friars,  accompanied  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Valen- 
ciennes, appeared  at  the  barrier,  and,  informing-  the  provost  that  they 
came  at  the  desire  of  the  bishop,  requested  that  Mahuot,  adjudg-ed  by 
the  issue  of  the  combat  to  be  g-uilty  of  the  accusation  laid  to  his  charg-e, 
should  be  delivered  over  to  them,  his  life  being-  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bishop. 

The  provost  answered  the  archdeacon  shortly,  but  civilly,  by  observing- 
that,  althoug-h  in  Valenciennes,  and  in  the  duke's  absence,  the  bishop 
mig-ht  be  considered  the  lieg-e  lord  of  that  city  ;  yet  that  in  Ghent,  where 
the  duke  administered  justice  in  person,  the  bishop's  power  was  dormant. 

The  archdeacon  then  chang-ed  his  g-round,  and  begg-ed  that  he,  with  the 
churchmen  who  accompanied  him,  mig-ht  be  permitted  to  receive  the  cul- 
prit's confession,  and  to  bestow  on  him  such  spiritual  consolation  as  his 
case  mig-ht  require. 

*  This,  too,  had  been  provided  for,'  the  provost  answered ;  '  and  the 
prior  of  the  Aug-ustine  monastery  of  Ghent  had  already  sent  some  of  his 
community  for  the  purpose.* 

The  archdeacon  and  his  monks,  thus  beaten  from  their  purpose,  were 
oblig-ed  to  retire,  and  the  Aug-ustine  friars  assumed  the  charg-e  of  the 
mang-led  culprit,  who  was  borne  with  all  the  care  which  the  nature  of  his 
wounds  required  to  the  monastery. 

When  the  news  of  his  steward's  defeat  and  probable  death  were  com- 
municated to  the  bishop,  althoug-h  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  great  re- 
g-ret,   he  was  not  really  so  much  afflicted  as  mig-ht  have  been  reasonably 
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expected.  Mahuot  had  for  many  years  been  his  faithful  and  indefatig-a- 
ble  ag"ent.  His  zeal  had  never  been  known  to  relax  ;  and  it  was  believed 
that  he  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  master,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
come, as  was  thoug-ht,  wholly  indispensable,  for  the  unhesitating-  readi- 
ness with  which  he  took  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  blame  for  all  those 
acts  of  tyranny  and  extortion,  of  which  he  was,  in  fact,  not  the  cause,  but 
the  instrument.  For  his  numerous  and  valuable  services  he  neither  soug-ht 
nor  received  any  other  reward  than  the  immunity  which  the  bishop's  pro- 
tection afforded  him  ag-ainst  the  resentment  or  reveng-e  of  the  persons  who 
mig-ht  happen  to  think  themselves  wrong-ed  by  him.  A  pecuniary  recom- 
pense from  his  master  he  would  have  scorned  to  receive ;  for,  like  all 
other  stewards,  he  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  picking-  up  certain  g-ains 
— no  matter  how  honestly — which,  in  the  words  of  modern  advertise- 
ments, made  his  '  wag-es  no  object.'  Such  a  servant,  then,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  think,  must  be  regretted  by  the  master  to  whom  he  had  been 
so  invariably  faithful  and  useful ;  and,  without  g-iving-  the  Bishop  of  Va 
lenciennes  credit  for  any  humane  virtues,  of  which  he  did  not  possess  a 
particle,  those  merely  selfish  feelings  in  which  he  abounded  oug-ht  to 
have  made  him  lament  Mahuot' s  ill  fate.  But  there  are  in  all  systems, 
domestic  as  well  as  political,  secret  motives,  which,  if  they  were  once 
known,  would  put  an  end  to  the  surprise  which  the  actions  resulting-  from 
them  occasion;  and  the  bishop  had,  what  he  thoug-ht,  very  g-ood  reasons 
for  not  reg-retting"  this  event.  He  knew  his  stew^ard's  utility,  but  he  had 
beg-un  to  fear  him.  Mahuot  was  so  well  acquainted  with  all  his  master's 
secrets,  some  of  which  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  revealed,  that  he  could, 
by  disclosing-  them,  have  done  him  g-reat  mischief — perhaps  even  have 
caused  his  ruin — for  he  could  have  furnished  the  numerous  enemies 
whom  he  had  created  by  his  haughty  and  tyrannical  behaviour  with  the 
proofs  of  his  delinquency.  It  was  this  knowledge,  and  the  fear  lest  Ma- 
huot should  one  day  or  other  turn  traitor,  that  made  the  bishop  now  look 
upon  his  being  killed  in  the  light  of  a  relief,  and  even  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  it.  His  rejoicing  was,  however,  very  short ;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  learn  that  Mahuot  was  in  the  keeping  of  the  Augustine  friars  than 
his  fears  were  renewed  with  tenfold  strength  and  magnitude.  He  had 
made,  as  he  thought,  an  infallible  provision  against  the  possibility  of  any 
disclosure  which  the  approach  of  death  might  extort  from  his  steward. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  sent  some  of  his  own  creatures  to  the  lists,  in 
order  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  steward's  person ;  and  had  never 
contemplated  that  event  which  had  now  happened,  and  which  overturned 
all  his  plans. 

In  the  first  excess  of  his  rage  he  uttered  a  thousand  imprecations,  all 
very  unseemly  for  a  churchman,  on  the  heads  of  every  one  whom  he 
fancied  to  be  the  cause,  in  however  remote  a  manner,  of  his  disappoint- 
ment. Having  calmed  the  fury  of  his  soul  by  this  most  comfortable 
practice,  to  which  he  was  addicted  even  upon  slight  occasions,  his  natural 
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astuteness  sug-gested  to  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  precautions 
ag-ainst  the  worst  event  that  could  now  befall.  He  knew  that  at  Ghent 
he  was  surrounded  by  persons  who  bore  him  no  very  good  will ;  and  he 
felt,  too,  that  his  power  here  was  considerably  less  than  it  would  be  at 
Valenciennes.  For  these  reasons  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  departing* 
immediately  :  he  gave  directions  that  all  the  preparations  for  setting  off 
should  be  hastened,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  his  household  should  be 
ready  to  begin  the  journey  homewards  at  an  early  hour  of  the  followir^g 
morning. 

This  intelligence  was  communicated  by  his  orders  to  the  Lady  Maud, 
who  heard  it  with  dismay.  She  feared,  with  too  much  reason,  that  if 
she  quitted  Ghent  it  would  be  impossible  to  break  the  imprisonment  in 
which  she  was  held ;  and  for  a  moment  she  regretted  that  she  had  not 
consented  to  Sir  Gui's  proposal  of  flying  from  the  unjust  imprisonment 
in  which  she  was  held  by  the  bishop.  After  a  few  moments'  deliberation 
she  saw  there  was  no  means  of  preserving  her  freedom  but  by  postponing 
her  departure  from  Valenciennes,  in  order  that  she  might  thereby  obtain 
an  opportunity  of  appealing  personally  to  the  duke,  which  she  unhesitat- 
ingly resolved  to  do.  She  did  not  doubt  that  Sir  Gui  would  be  able  to 
effect  this  point  if  she  could  make  him  acquainted  with  her  situation  ;  but 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  him  the  necessary  intelligence. 
She  deliberated  for  some  time  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  extremity,  and 
at  length  resolved  to  address  herself  to  old  Marguerite,  the  only  person 
upon  whose  assistance  she  could  reckon,  who  might,  she  thought,  be 
either  persuaded  or  frightened  into  the  necessary  measures. 

All  the  blame  of  the  strangers  being  introduced  into  the  house  had  been 
laid  upon  the  old  gouvernante  ;  and,  as  the  sudden  appearance  of  Sir  Gui 
from  above  stairs,  when  in  his  haste  he  had  overturned  the  bishop,  still 
remained  wholly  unexplained,  poor  Marguerite  lay  under  suspicions  worse 
than  if  the  actual  extent  of  her  indiscretion  had  been  known.  By  the 
bishop's  order  she  had  been  confined  to  the  suite  of  chambers  appropriated 
to  the  Lady  Maud,  and  had  been  ordered  not  to  quit  them  until  the 
bishop's  further  pleasure  should  be  made  known  to  her.  The  churchman 
had  been  so  much  engaged  that  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  inquire  into 
the  particulars  of  the  mysterious  business,  and  he  had  resolved  to  post- 
pone it  until  he  should  reach  Valenciennes. 

Dame  Marguerite  now  sate  sobbing  and  groaning  in  a  corner  of  the 
chamber,  and  praying  to  all  the  saints  whose  names  she  could  recollect  to 
save  her  from  the  consequences  of  the  bishop's  wrath,  which  her  fears 
even  magnified,  and  made  more  terrible  than  they  really  were. 

*  Did  you  hear  the  order  for  our  journey  to-morrow,  Dame  Marguerite  ?* 
asked  the  Lady  Maud. 

'  Oh  yes,  Heaven  be  praised  !'  replied  the  old  woman,  *  and  right  glad 
shall  I  be  to  escape  from  this  unlucky  town.' 
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'  Nay,  dame,*  said  the  lady,  '  how  can  you  call  it  unlucky  ?  Did  you 
not  tell  me,  but  a  day  a^o,  that  your  fortune  had  been  told  here,  and  that 
a  very  happy  destiny  was  promised  you  ?' 

*  Yes ;  but  that  was  all  the  invention  of  the  accursed  sorcerer  by  whom 
I  am  broug-ht  to  this  pass,  and  whose  face  I  wish  1  had  never  beheld,'  re- 
plied Marg-uerite. 

'  I  think  you  are  unjust  to  the  seer,'  said  the  lady  very  g-ravely  :  '  I 
have  the  firmest  faith  in  his  predictions,  and  I  am  sure  nothing-  can 
thwart  them,  unless,  indeed,   it  be  your  own  want  of  confidence  and 

courage.' 

*  How  can  I  trust  or  beheve  in  them,  my  lady,'  asked  the  old  woman, 
'  when  I  am  too  sure  that  the  stories  he  told  me  were  all  lies,  fabrica^^ed 
by  the  rog-ue  to  g-ain  admittance  to  the  house— perhaps  to  rob  it  ?' 

*  Trust  in  them  or  not,  as  you  please,  dame,'  replied  the  lady  with  an 
air  of  indifference  ;  '  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  we  quit  Ghent,  they  never 
can  be  fulfilled.' 

*  Why  not  ?'  asked  Marguerite. 

'  Why  not  ?'  repeated  the  lady ;  '  I  marvel  that  you  should  ask.  Do 
you  know  so  little  of  the  bishop  as  to  suppose  that  he  does  not  reserve 
you  for  some  very  dreadful  punishment  ?' 

'  '  Oh,  the  mercy  of  Heaven  forbid  !'  ejaculated  the  old  woman,  turning 
pale,  and  trembhng  with  fear. 

*  Do  not  alarm  yourself  needlessly,  dame,'  said  the  lady  ;  you  should 
be  under  no  apprehensions  while  you  remain  in  this  city.  Here  the  power 
of  the  bishop  is  subservient  to  the  laws,  and  he  dare  not  commit  any  out- 
rao-e  ;  but,  when  we  shall  be  at  Valenciennes,  then  indeed,  my  poor  Mar- 
guerite, I  shall  feel  for  you.' 

'  Holy  Saint  Ursula,  save  me  !'  cried  the  old  woman,  more  frightened 
than  before,  *  what  can  your  ladyship  mean  ?  You  do  not  really  think 
that  the  bishop  would  punish  me  any  further  than  by  some  slight  penance 
for  having  disobeyed  his  orders  ?' 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  terrify  you,'  replied  the  lady,  '■  but  you  know  the 
cruelty  and  severity  of  the  bishop's  temper  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know 
that  there  are  vaults  under  his  palace  at  Valenciennes,  of  which  horrible 
tales  are  told.  You  have  heard,  as  well  as  I,  the  tragical  story  of  the  nun 
who  was  shut  up  in  one  of  them,  and  who  never  saw  the  light  of  Heaven 
again.     You  know,  too,  that  her  spectre  haunts  the  cemetery  to  this  day.' 

'  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Lady  Maud,  do  not  continue  !  I  shall  die  with 
apprehension,'  cried  the  old  woman. 

The  Lady  Maud  saw  that  her  gouvernante  was  so  sufficiently  frightened 
that  she  might  do  what  she  would  with  her.  Preserving  the  calm  tone 
in  which  she  had  been  talking,  she  said  *  There  is  only  one  way  by  which 
vour  safety  may  be  provided  for,  dame  ;  that  is,  by  procuring  our  stay 
somewhat  longer  in  Ghent.     If  this  can  be  managed,  I  do  not  despair  o: 
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effecting-  my  own  liberation ;  and  in  that  case  I  promise  you  my  first  care 
shall  be  to  extricate  you  from  the  clutches  of  the  bishop,  who,  I  sincerely 
believe,  intends  to  make  you  feel  the  whole  w^eig-ht  of  his  veng-eance.* 

*  Can  we  not,  then,  put  off  our  departure  ?'  said  Marguerite ;  '  can 
you  not  say  you  are  too  ill  to  travel  ?' 

'  The  bishop  is  too  wary  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  pretence,'  replied 
the  lady ;  '  and,  if  1  were  even  ill  in  reality,  it  would  not  ensure  that  de- 
lay on  which  alone  your  safety  and  mine  depend.' 

'  What,  then,  can  be  done  ?'  asked  the  old  w^oman,  half  wild  v/ith  fright. 

'  I  know  not,'  replied  the  lady.  '  If,  indeed,'  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
*  we  could  by  any  means  convey  intimation  of  our  condition  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  knight,  w^ho  is  now  attending  the  court,  he  could,  perhaps, 
obtain  the  duke's  order  to  suspend  our  journey.  But  that  is  impossible/ 
she  added. 

'  Oh,  no  !'  said  the  old  woman  eagerly ;  '  difficult  it  is — but  not  im- 
possible. The  horrible  thoughts  which  you  have  suggested  to  me  of  the 
punishment  that  may  await  me  at  Valenciennes  will  give  me  courage  to 
encounter  any  thing.     Beseech  you,  my  lady,  let  me  try.' 

*  But,  even  if  you  had  courage,'  said  the  Lady  Maud,  '  what  oppor- 
tunity could  you  find  for  quitting  the  house,  watched  as  we  are  on  all 
sides  ?' 

*  I  have  the  key  of  the  little  door  in  the  garden- wall  still  in  my  posses- 
sion,' cried  the  old  woman  exultingly,  as  she  produced  it ;  '  and  this  en- 
sures me  a  way  out.' 

*  Nay,  then,  dame,  if  thou  hast  both  the  courage  and  the  means  to  do 
the  errand  I  will  set  thee  about,'  said  the  lady,  *  I  think  I  may  ensure 
thee  safety  from  the  horrible  dungeons  at  Valenciennes.' 

She  immediately  wrote  a  short  billet  to  Sir  Gui,  begging  him  by  any 
means  to  procure  the  postponement  of  the  bishop's  intended  journey,  and, 
if  possible,  some  opportunity  for  her  to  appeal  to  the  duke  in  person. 
She  referred  him  to  the  bearer,  whom  she  recommended  to  his  protection, 
for  all  the  other  particulars  he  might  need  respecting  her  situation. 

Her  billet  finished,  she  delivered  it  to  Dame  Marguerite,  with  one  of 
her  rings  which  was  well  known  to  Sir  Gui,  and  bade  her  inquire  for  him 
of  the  servitors  at  the  duke's  abode.  She  then  urged  her  speedy  depar- 
ture, to  which  the  old  woman,  w^ho  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  dispatch,  was  now  quite  wtII  disposed. 

Marguerite,  wrapping  her  veil  about  her  head,  stole  silently  and  un- 
perceived  into  the  garden.  The  door  of  which  she  had  the  key  was  at  the 
end  of  a  long  alley,  and  entirely  concealed  from  view  by  a  circuitous 
plantation  which  had  been  made  for  that  purpose.  With  a  trembling 
hand  she  unlocked  the  door,  and  quitted  the  garden. 

She  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  when  some  person  approached  and 
accosted  her. 
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'  Save  you,  noble  madam !'  said  this  person  :  *  may  I  ask  whither  you 
wend  so  quickly  ?' 

The  old  woman  drew  her  veil  closer  about  her  head,  and  pretended  not 
to  hear  the  question  ;  while  she  trembled  in  every  limb,  lest  it  was  some 
of  the  bishop's  retainers  who  had  seen  her  quit  the  garden. 

'  Beseech  you,  madam,'  said  the  importunate  questioner,  *  to  slacken 
your  pace.  I  would  fain  conclude  the  discourse  I  had  begun  with  you, 
and  which  was  so  unfortunately  interrupted  on  a  late  occasion.' 

Dame  Marguerite  at  this  looked  round,  and  saw  the  Disour,  or,  as  she 
believed,  the  fortune  teller.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  he  had  strolled 
towards  the  bishop's  house,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  whether  he  could 
pick  up  any  intelligence  from  the  servants  which  might  be  useful  to  Sir 
Gui.  He  knew  the  old  woman's  figure  as  he  saw  her  issue  from  the  gar- 
den-gate, and  had  hastened  to  join  her. 

*  At  some  more  fitting  time,  good  sir,'  replied  Dame  Marguerite,  (who, 
although  she  suspected  the  seer  to  be  a  great  knave,  thought  this  was  not 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  telling  him  so,  and  the  more  particularly  as 
it  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  make  him  serviceable  in  her  present 
case,)  '  I  will  hear  the  remainder  of  your  spell :  now  you  can  do  me  no 
service  so  acceptable  as  to  conduct  me  to  the  abode  of  a  knight  who  is 
called  Sir  Gui  de  Montaudun.' 

'  And  I  can  do  none  more  agreeable  to  myself,'  replied  the  Disour; 
'  for,  as  he  is  one  of  my  best  and  most  intimate  friends,  I  shall  rejoice  in 
the  honour  which  your  visit  must  confer  upon  him.' 

He  then  conducted  the  old  woman  to  Sir  Gui's  dwelling,  cajoling  and 
flattering  her  all  the  way,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  her  good  graces, 
and  thus,  as  he  thought,  securing  her  mfluence  with  the  Lady  Maud  for 
his  friend.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  known  the  intent  of  her  errand  to  Sir 
Gui,  he  might  not  have  given  himself  this  trouble  ;  but  he  would  not  less 
gladly  have  oeen  her  guide.  He  carefully  avoided  referring  any  more 
particularly  to  the  abrupt  termination  of  their  last  interview,  lest  he  should 
create  in  her  mind  suspicions  which,  as  he  flattered  himself,  did  not  at 
present  exist. 

On  nis  arrival  at  Sir  Gui's  quarters  he  learnt  that  the  knight  was 
closeted  with  the  Lord  Anthony ;  and,  having  therefore  bestowed  the 
old  lady  in  another  chamber,  he  went  to  that  in  which  Sir  Gui  was 
sitting. 

On  his  knocking  at  the  door  he  was  bidden  to  enter.     He  obeyed. 

*  I  crave  your  pardon  a  thousand  times,  gentles,'  he  said ;  'but  my  ex- 
cuse must  be  the  news  I  bring.' 

'  Thou  knave,'  said  the  Bastard  jesting,  '  thou  shalt  have  no  pardon, 
but  mstant  punishment :  and  thy  doom  shall  be  to  listen  to  ray  news  be- 
fore thou  tellest  thine  own ; — a  heavy  penalty  for  one  who  loves  so  well 
as  thou  dost  the  sound  of  his  own  tongue.' 
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Say  on,  then,  my  lord,'  replied  the  Disour,   entering"  into  the  whim  ; 

*  I  can  endure  with  marvellous  fortitude/ 

*  Know,  then,  thou  naug-hty  Disour,'  said  the  Bastard, '  that  the  chancel- 
lor has  examined  that  barefooted  monk,  and  that  reformado  jester,  whom 
thou  didst  in  thy  sag-acity  unkennel  ;  and  that  he  says  thy  patron  Sir  Gui's 
leg-itimacy  can  be  proved  by  them  as  clearly  as  the  sun's  light ;  which 
being-  done,  he  will  no  longer  be  the  Knight,  but  the  Baron,  de  Mon- 
taudun.' 

*  Oh,  brave  chancellor '/  cried  the  Disour  in  an  ecstacy  ;  '  but  when 
shall  this  proof  be  made  public  ?  If  we  are  to  go  to  law  with  the  bishop, 
1  fear  me  my  exultation  was  ill  timed.' 

*  To-morrow,  thou  incredulous  Tale-teller,'  replied  the  Bastard — '  to- 
morrow, in  the  duke's  presence,  this  claim  shall  be  made,  and,  as  I  trust, 
allowed.     Now  what  is  thy  news  ?' 

'  Oh,  pardon  me,'  said  the  Disour,  *  it  concerns  a  fair  lady,  and  I  dare 
not  utter  a  word  in  the  presence  of  a  person  of  your  lordship's  reputation 
unless  Sir  Gui  g-ives  me  permission.' 

'  A  flat  calumny,  and  thou  knowest  it,'  said  the  Bastard;  *  all  our  Low 
Countries  do  not  contain  a  man  of  a  more  chastised  temper,  nor  a  more 
virtuous.  Heaven  forg-ive  me  that  I  am  oblig-ed  to  say  so  much  of  myself !' 

*  Nay,'  said  Sir  Gui  ironically,  '  what  need  of  all  this  among-st  friends 
— and  friends,  too,  who  know  thy  virtues  so  well  ?  You  do  yourself 
wrong-,  g-ood  my  lord ; — but  come,'  he  added,  turning-  to  the  Disour, 

*  tell  us  what  thou  meanest.' 

*  I  mean  neither  more  nor  less,'  rephed  the  Disour,  '  than  that  I  did 
deliver.     There  is  a  fair  lady  now  below  waiting-  your  g-race's  leisure.' 

*  Prithee  let  her  be  brought  hither,  my  g-ood  comrade,*  said  the  Bas- 
tard :  '  not  that  I  have  the  least  curiosity  to  see  thy  g-entle  damsel,  but 
because  I  take  an  interest  in  thy  good  fortune.' 

The  Disour  had,  in  the  mean  time,  w^hispered  to  Sir  Gui  who  the  lady 
was,  w^hich  information  induced  him  to  consent — thoug-h  still  with  an 
affectation  of  susoecting-  Lord  Anthony — that  she  should  be  conducted  to 
the  chamber. 

'  But  first,'  said  the  Disour,  '  I  stipulate  that  my  lord  yonder  shall  stand 
behind  the  hangings.  The  lady  is  young-,  inexperienced,  and  timid;  and 
the  sight  of  a  stranger  mig-ht  too  much  embarrass  her.' 

*  Nav,  nay,  why  all  this  caution  ?'  said  the  Bastard,  in  a  conciliating- 
tone ;  '  thou  knowest,  my  good  friend,  that  thou  mayest  depend  upon  my 
discretion.  Let  me  but  have  one  g-limpse,  only  one  sing-le  look,  at  the 
damsel,  that  I  may  know  whether  I  oug-ht  to  cong-ratulate  Sir  Gui  or  not. 
Besides,  I  can  convince  thee  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  see 
the  style  of  her  beauty,  else  I  might  shock  our  friend's  feelings  by  praising 
blue  eyes  when  the  lady  has  black  ones,  or  cry  up  her  auburn  tresses  to 
the  heavens  when  her  locks  are  flaxen.  Now,  prithee,  gentle  Disour,  as 
thou  wouldest  save  me  from  such  an  indiscretion,  let  me  see  the  lady.' 

VOL.  II.  2    H 
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*  I  am  inflexible,'  replied  the  Disour ;  'rocks  are  not  firmer  than  is 
my  resolution.  Could  I  ever  forgive  myself  for  exposing*  a  young-  and 
innocent  beauty  to  the  g-aze  of  a  man  like  your  lordship,  who,  notwith- 
standing* your  vows,  are  mainly  to  be  feared  ?  Ensconce  thyself,  or  I  will 
not  produce  my  treasure.' 

The  Lord  Anthony  was  oblig-ed  to  step  behind  the  hangings  ;  and  he 
stood  there  very  impatiently,  vowing  vengeance  against  the  Disour,  while 
the  latter  with  great  ceremony  introduced  old  Marguerite. 

The  old  woman  kept  her  veil  closely  wrapped  around  her  while  she  de- 
livered her  message  in  whispers  to  Sir  Gui,  after  which  she  gave  him  the 
billet  of  the  Lady  Maud. 

Sir  Gui  read  the  letter;  and,  although  he  could  not  but  consider  \dth 
some  apprehension  the  proposed  departure  of  the  bishop,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  he  should  be  able  to  prevent  it ;  and  he  saw,  too,  that  this  attempt 
must  complete  the  disgust  which  his  mistress  already  felt  against  her  per- 
secutor. 

Leaving  Dame  Marguerite  in  the  care  of  the  Disour,  he  went  to  another 
room  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  letter  of  the  Lady  Maud,  which  he 
did  in  such  a  manner  as  to  quiet  her  fears,  at  the  same  time  informing 
her  briefly  that  a  very  fortunate  discovery  had  been  made  with  regard  to 
his  own  aftairs. 

The  Lord  Anthony  in  the  mean  time  slowly  crept  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  was  advancing  to  that  part  of  the  room  in  which  old  Marguerite  was 
seated.  The  Disour  stood  before  him,  and  reminded  him  of  his  promise  : 
it  was  in  vain.  He  held  his  arm,  and  affected  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
prevent  his  accosting  the  supposed  fair-one  :  this  was  equally  fruitless ; 
and  his  lordship,  flinging  the  Disour  aside,  approached  Marguerite. 

*  Fair  lady.'  he  said,  in  a  most  insinuating  tone,  *  I  beseech  thee  to 
unveil  the  beauties  which  thou  hast  so  cruelly  shrouded.  Heaven  never 
meant  that  the  g*ifts  which  it  has  so  plentifully  endowed  upon  thee  should 
be  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  mortals.' 

Old  Marguerite  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  this  address.  She  knew 
that  the  gentleman  who  spoke  to  her  had  not  seen  the  beauties  he  was 
■praising ;  and  she  could  have  known,  besides,  that  all  the  beauty  which 
Heaven  had  bestowed  on  her  might  be  hidden  without  doing  harm  to  any 
one.  But  who  is  there  so  wise  as  to  be  insensible  to  flattery  ?  who  is 
there  so  ugly  as  to  believe  that  he  or  she  is  wholly  without  charms  ?  Mar- 
guerite thought  only  of  the  fortune-teller's  prediction,  and  of  the  glowing 
anticipations  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  The  Disour,  in  the  mean  time, 
stood  aloof,  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  importunity  of  the  nobleman  and 
the  affected  resistance  of  the  old  woman. 

'  Nay,'  said  Lord  Anthony  at  length,  '  if  you  still  remain  inflexible  your 
cruelty  must  excuse  a  little  gentle  force — I  must  once  behold  your  fea- 
tures ;'  and  he  removed,  as  he  spoke,  the  veil  from  the  old  woman's  face. 
One  glance  was  enough — his  impetuosity  was  at  once  allayed  ;  and,  as  he 
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looked  round,  he  saw  the  Disour  holding-  his  sides,  and  attempting-  to 
check  a  fit  of  laug-hter  which  shook  his  frame. 

Fortunately  for  the  relief  of  all  parties,  at  this  moment  Sir  Gui  returned 
with  his  letter,  which  he  delivered  to  Marg-uerite,  at  the  same  time  request- 
ing- the  Disour  to  escort  her  safely  back  ag-ain.  The  latter  ushered  the 
old  lady  out  of  the  chamber,  but  returned  immediately  ;  and,  having-  in  a 
whisper  informed  Sir  Gui  of  the  Lord  Anthony's  adventure,  he  went  back 
to  Marg-uerite,  whom  he  took  home  to  the  bishop's  house,  which  she  was 
so  fortuna^  as  to  g-ain  without  her  absence  having-  been  perceived. 

When  the  Disour  had  departed,  and  Sir  Gui  had  enjoyed  his  friend's 
disappointment  a  little  by  g-ood-humouredly  bantering-  him,  he  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  contents  of  the  letter  he  had  just  received. 

•  This,'  said  Lord  Anthony,  '  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  hasten 
our  proceeding-s.  In  the  first  place  you  must  have  the  duke's  order  to 
postpone  the  bishop's  journey.  He  is  now  at  the  palace,  whither  he  bade 
me  bring-  you  to-nig-ht.  Let  us  therefore  dispatch,  and  I  warrant  we 
shall  outwit  this  old  churchman,  cunning-  as  he  is.' 

The  two  friends  then  proceeded  to  the  duke's  residence  at  the  town- 
hall,  which  had  been  prepared  with  g-reat  cost  and  mag-nificence  by  his 
loving-  citizens  of  Ghent  for  his  g-race's  reception.  During-  the  festival 
of  the  Toison  d'Or  every  day  w^as  spent  in  sports  of  some  kind  ;  and  in 
the  evening-  the  noble  persons  who  formed  the  court,  with  all  their  retain- 
ers of  the  rank  of  g-entlemen,  were  expected  to  assemble  at  the  duke's 
banquet.  This  prince,  who  was  as  much  distinguished  for  the  courtly 
ease  and  polish  of  his  mind  and  manners  in  peace  as  for  the  energ-y  and 
skill  with  which  he  conducted  his  warlike  enterprises,  was  very  fond  of 
assemblies  such  as  these  ;  and  he  had  the  skill,  by  disencumbering-  them 
of  a  g-reat  portion  of  that  ceremony  which  then  commonly  attended  the 
entertainments  of  the  nobility,  to  make  them  universally  ag-reeable  to  his 
g-uests.  On  the  present  occasion  the  company  was  disposed  of  in  vari- 
ous parties  :  the  elders  were  employed  in  chatting-  or  in  playing-  at  tables, 
or  other  g-ames  then  in  vog-ue ;  the  young-er  members  of  the  company 
helped  on  the  flig-ht  of  the  night  by  dance  and  song-. 

The  duke  was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  playing*  a  g-ame  at 
chess  with  the  chancellor.  The  Bastard  drew  near  with  his  friend  Sir 
Gui.  The  g-ame  had  just  approached  a  close ;  the  duke  was  check-mated. 

'  It  is  always  thus  when  I  play  with  a  lawyer,'  said  the  duke  :  '  you  are 
so  cool  and  calculating-,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  taking-  you  by  surprise. 
Confess  now,  my  lord,  you  have  thoug-ht  of  nothing-  but  the  g-ame  since 
we  beg-an  to  play.' 

*  Nothing-  is  more  true,'  replied  the  chancellor  :  '  of  what  would  your 
g:race  that  I  shoidd  have  thought  else  ?' 

'  See  now,'  cried  the  duke ;  *  I  knew  it  must  be  so.  I  have  been 
thinking-  of  a  thousand  dififerent  thing-s  :  the  fortifications  of  this  city,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  streng-thened,  with  a  multitude  of  other 
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matters,  have  been  g-alloping-  throug-h  my  brain  ;  and  to  them,  I  beheve, 
you  are  mainly  indebted  for  your  victory,  my  g-ood  lord.* 

The  chancellor  shook  his  head.  '  Well,  well,  no  matter  how  it  was  ; 
you  did  beat  me,'  said  the  duke,  '  but  not  easily.  How  now,  Anthony  T 
he  said,  perceiving-  his  son ;   *  what  news  dost  thou  bring*?' 

*  No  news,  an  please  you,'  replied  the  Bastard  :  '  I  bring-  your  g-race 
an  old  servant — young-,  it  is  true,  in  years,  but  old  in  renown — Sir  Gui, 
the  Bastard  de  Montaudun.' 

As  he  spoke  he  presented  his  friend  to  the  duke,  who  received  him 
with  that  dig-nified  ease  and  cordiahty  which  disting-uished  him  from  all 
the  princes  of  his  time,  and  which  made  him  so  universally  popular. 

*  We  have  heard  much  of  you.  Sir  Gui,'  he  said,  holding-  out  his  hand 
to  the  knig-ht,  who  knelt  to  kiss  it.  The  duke  raised  him ;  and,  continu- 
ing- for  a  moment  to  hold  his  hand,  he  ^ave  it  a  cordial  pressure  as  he 
added  '  You  have  done  g-ood  service,  sir,  and  carved  for  yourself  as  fair  a 
fame  as  any  knig-ht  whom  we  call  ours.  Fortune,  the  soldier's  bride,  has 
yet  been  coy  to  you  :  she  is,  like  some  other  females,  fickle  and  unrea- 
sonable :  like  them,  too,  she  must  be  roug-hly  wooed  ere  she  can  be  won. 
But,  patience,  sir !  she  may  yet  be  yours.' 

*  In  the  mean  time,'  said  Lord  Anthony,  *  if  your  g-race  would  inter- 
pose your  g-ood  offices,  my  friend  mig-ht  obtain  another  bride  whom  he 
loves  nearly  as  well,  and  who  is  somewhat  more  kindly  disposed  towards 
him  than  that  same  Madame  Fortune  your  g-race  speaks  of.' 

'  What  an  old  man's  wooing-  can  do  for  you,  Sir  Gui,*  said  the  duke, 
'  you  may  reckon  upon  ;  but  how  shall  that  speed  your  suit  ?' 

*  Sir  Gui  will  not  put  your  g-race  to  such  trouble,'  replied  Anthony  with 
affected  gravity ;  *  the  lady  he  will  woo  without  your  g-race's  aid :  but 
there  is  a  certain  inveterate  bishop,  the  lady's  g-uardian,  over  whom  the 
exercise  of  your  authority  would  have  an  effect  very  beneficial  to  my 
friend's  suit.  The  Bastard  then  went  on  to  explain  to  the  duke  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Sir  Gui's  love  for  the  Lady  Maud,  the  approbation  of  the 
late  baron,  the  refusal  of  the  bishop,  and  his  intention  to  wed  the  lady  to 
Sir  Jacques  Lelain. 

The  duke's  indignation,  which  was  always  easily  moved,  was  roused  at 
this  recital.  '  So  help  me,  the  blessed  St.  Andrew,'  cried  he,  '  but  I 
would  rather  deal  with  the  soldan,  and  all  his  mig-ht,  than  with  one  such 
crafty  priest  as  this  same  bishop  !  But  we  must  not  let  so  notorious  a 
wrong- be  done  as  that  he  now  meditates.  Lelain!'  he  added:  'why, 
though  I  knov;  him  to  be  as  brave  as  his  own  sword,  and  as  honest  a  man 
as  breathes  Heaven's  air,  he  is  no  more  fit  to  be  married  than  his  war 
horse.  Rest  ye  content.  Sir  Gui ;  we  will  spoil  the  bishop's  plans,  or  we 
shall  know  the  reason.' 

Sir  Gui  thanked  the  duke  in  the  warmest  terms  that  his  feelings  could 
prompt  for  the  favorable  interest  which  he  displayed. 

*  My  lord,'  said  the  duke,  turning  to  the  chancellor,  *  see  that  the 
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Bishop  of  Valenciennes  be  summoned  to  attend  us  here  to-morrow  morn- 
ing", and  to  brin^  the  Lady  Maud  to  court  also.  The  same  time  shall 
also  serve  for  discussing-  that  other  topic  on  which  we  have  been  talking*, 
and  which  concerns  you,  Sir  Gui,  more  than  you  wot  of.  And,  my  lord,' 
he  added  to  the  chancellor,  '  lest  the  bishop  should  misunderstand  my 
meaning",  let  orders  be  given  at  the  g-ates  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
people  be  allowed  to  quit  the  city.' 

The  duke  then  changed  the  subject,  and  questioned  Sir  Gui  respecting 
his  adventures  in  the  Holy  Land — the  numbers  and  discipHne  of  the  sul- 
tan's army;  to  all  which  Sir  Gui  answered  in  so  clear  and  soldierlike  a 
manner  as  increased  the  favorable  opinion  which  the  duke  entertained  of 
him.  The  night  grew  late  ;  and  at  length  the  duke  retired,  bidding-  Sir 
Gui  attend  at  his  court  on  the  following"  morning",  and  wishing,  as  he  left 
him,  that  his  lady-love  mig-ht  soon  be  his  bride. 

'  That  gentleman,'  said  the  Bastard,  as  the  duke  withdrew,  '  although 
he  is  my  father,  is  as  honest  and  as  brave  as  any  in  these  realms — -or  in 
the  next,  for  aught  I  know ;  and  in  war,  or  in  wooing,  would  make  as 
g-ood  a  second  as  man  should  desire  to  have.  Now,  Sir  Gui,'  he  added, 
*  let  us  home  to  bed,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  see  if  we  cannot  beat  this 
bishop  in  spite  of  all  his  stratagems.' 

On  the  following  morning  the  companions  repaired  to  the  duke's 
palace.  It  was  his  grace's  custom  to  hold  a  sort  of  open  court  daily,  for 
hearing  such  applications  as  might  be  made  to  him,  and  for  the  dispatch 
of  all  public  business.  This  usually  lasted  until  the  hour  of  eleven,  when, 
at  the  benighted  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  people  were  so 
barbarously  ignorant  as  to  dine.  The  nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing here,  and  were  occasionally  consulted  by  the  duke  in  forming  his  de- 
cisions. The  ladies  of  the  court  also,  although  they  of  course  took  no 
part  in  the  serious  business  which  was  transacted  there,  were  present  in 
considerable  numbers,  so  that  the  hall  of  justice  in  the  morning  was  often 
nearly  as  splendid  and  crowded  as  the  banquet  of  the  evening. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  court  was  unusually  full.  Soon  after  Lord 
Anthony  and  Sir  Gui  had  arrived  they  saw  the  bishop  enter  the  hall, 
accompanied  by  the  Lady  Maud.  The  bishop's  usher  conducted  her  to  a 
seat  near  the  duchess,  who,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  was 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  dais,  where  the  duke  and  the  council 
sate.  In  this  latter  place  a  chair  was  reserved  for  the  bishop,  in  which 
he  took  his  place.     The  business  of  the  court  had  already  begun. 

'  My  lord  bishop,'  said  the  duke,  *  we  have  waited  your  coming,  be- 
cause a  matter  which  nearly  concerns  you  has  just  been  urged.  It  ap- 
pears that  your  late  servant,  the  wretched  man  who  died  of  the  wounds 
he  received  in  the  combat  with  another  burgher  of  Valenciennes,  has 
made  a  confession' — (the  bishop  turned  as  pale  as  his  own  stole  when  the 
duke  uttered  this  :  his  grace  saw  the  change  of  his  countenance ;  but. 
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without  noticing'  it,  he  went  on) — '  by  which  confession  he  admitted  his 
own  g-uilt ;  and,  as  the  only  reparation  he  could  offer  to  the  son  of  the 
man  he  had  slain,  he  bequeathed  to  him  a  house  and  certain  property  he 
possessed  in  Valenciennes.  It  seems  that  this  bequest  is  not  valid,  until 
you,  as  the  lieg'e  lord  under  us  of  that  city,  shall  ratify  it.  How  say  you 
then,  my  lord  ?  have  you  any  reason  to  offer  why  the  dead  man's  will 
should  not  prevail  ?' 

The  bishop  was  too  much  reheved  by  the  turn  which  the  affair  had 
taken  to  dispute  a  point  of  such  comparative  iasig-nificance  as  this ;  and 
he  therefore  replied  that  he  consented  to  it ;  not  forg-etting-  at  the  same 
time  to  express,  in  strong-  terms,  the  reg-ret  which  he  pretended  to  feel  at 
having-  been  so  much  imposed  upon  by  the  dead  Mahuot  as  to  believe  in 
his  innocence.  His  object  in  doing-  this  was  twofold  :  first,  he  wished  to 
conciliate  the  duke ;  and,  in  the  next,  he  thoug-ht  that,  by  blackening- 
Mahuot's  character,  he  should  protect  himself  against  the  inconvenient 
suspicions  to  which  the  discoveries  of  the  steward,  if  he  had  made  any 
respecting-  himself,  mig-ht  g-ive  rise. 

The  duke  took  the  bishop  at  his  word  ;  and,  Jacotin  being*  in  atten- 
dance, he  was  ordered  to  do  homag-e  in  court  to  the  bishop  for  Mahuot's 
lands ;  which  he  did,  and,  to  the  deep,  thoug-h  concealed,  mortification 
of  the  bishop,  was  leg-ally  constituted  the  inheritor  of  the  property  of  the 
man  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  two  days  before. 

The  duke  then  beckoned  to  Sir  Gui ;  and,  when  the  latter  had  drawn 
near  his  chair,  his  g-race  said,  addressing-  tlie  bishop,  '  This  affair  being- 
ended,  I  have  now,  in  turn,  to  become  a  suitor  to  your  g-race,  and  to  pray 
your  consent  that  the  Lady  Maud  de  Montacute  may  wed  with  this  young- 
soldier,'  pointing-  to  Sir  Gui  as  he  spoke.  '  You  are  her  g-uardian,  and 
stand  towards  her  in  the  place  of  her  natural  father.  That  father,  it  seems, 
had  approved  of  their  mutual  passion  ;  and  you,  I  trust,  will  not  with- 
hold your  blessing-  and  consent  from  them.' 

*  My  liege,'  said  the  bishop,  rising,  and  assuming-  a  solemn  air,  '  it 
gives  me  pain  so  great  that  I  have  not  the  skill  to  express  it  at  finding- 
that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  hig-hness's  wishes.  My  sacred  office  as  a 
minister  of  our  holy  religion,  my  duty  as  a  guardian,  my  plig-hted  faith  as 
a  noble,  and  my  feeling-s  as  a  man,  all  combine  to  prevent  my  consenting- 
to  the  union  which  your  hig-hness  proposes.  The  Baron  de  Montacute 
charg-ed  me,  on  his  death-bed,  not  to  suffer  his  daughter  to  wed  with  any 
but  her  equal  in  rank,  and  birth,  and  fortune  ;  and  1,  thinking-  that  to 
fulfil  these  conditions  would  be  the  most  certain  means  of  ensuring-  the 
maiden's  happiness,  solemnly  swore  to  observe  them.  Keeping:  these 
conditions  in  view,  I  have  selected  a  g-entleman  whom  your  hig'hness  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  think  an  unfit  husband  for  the  Lady  Maud.  He  is  of  hig-h 
birth,  and  of  unsullied  reputation ;  his  military  prowess  and  skill  have 
raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  among-  the  brave  knig-hts  of  your  court ; 
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and  his  demeanor  in  peace  is  not  less  honourable  and  courteous.  I  mean 
the  noble  Sir  Jacques  Lelain,  whose  feats  in  arms  have  so  often  excited 
your  hig-hness's  admiration/ 

'  Why,  zounds,  man !'  cried  the  duke,  forg-etting-  his  state,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing-  when  he  was  moved,  *  you  do  not  mean  that  Lelain, 
althoug-h  as  brave  and  as  honest  a  warrior  as  ever  wore  belted  brand,  is 
a  fit  husband  for  the  blooming-  Lady  Maud,  of  whom  he  might  well  be 
the  father.' 

*  He  is  her  suitor,  my  lieg-e,'  rephed  the  bishop  ;  '  and,  to  my  poor 
thinking-,  his  years  are  not  so  many  as  to  unfit  him  to  be  the  lady's  consort.' 

'  Then  you  think,  my  lord  bishop,  that  fifty  and  nineteen  would  make 
a  suitable  union.  Of  all  the  stretching-  leather  in  the  world/  he  said, 
lowering-  his  voice  so  as  only  to  be  heard  by  those  immediately  near  him, 
*  commend  me  to  a  churchman's  conscience  !  But  yonder  is  Lelain 
himself.  Come  hither,  Jacques  ;  never  stand  blushing-  and  biting-  thy 
thumb  like  a  school-boy :  tell  me,  art  thou  hardy  enoug-h  to  wish  to  take 
to  thyself  a  young-  wife  ?  Couldst  thou  wed  thy  December  to  the  Lady 
Maud's  May  ?' 

'  I  know  not,'  said  Lelain  sullenly,  '  what  your  hig-hness  means  by 
December  :  marry,  your  enemies  have  found  it  hot  weather  with  me  many 
a  time  ere  now,  and  may  do  so  still.  Surely  if  a  man  can  fig-ht  a  battle 
he  can  wed  a  blue-eyed  wench.' 

*  For  scaling-  a  castle  wall,  for  sacking-  a  city,  for  stalwart  deeds  in 
arms,  and  for  drinking-  when  thou  hast  done  fig-hting-,  thy  superior  cannot 
be  found,  and  none  shall  confess  thy  merits  sooner,  as  none  knows  them 

better,  than  I ;  but  for  wedding- -Nay,  Jacques,   look  not  so  g-rave — I 

think  thou  art  the  most  unfit  of  all  the  men  in  Ghent.' 

*  Your  highness  may  have  your  jest,  and  you  will ;  but,  for  all  that,  I 
have  wooed  the  maiden  ;  and  I  should  like  to  see,  saving-  your  own  royal 
self,  who  dare  dispute  my  title  to  her.  For  you,  my  lieg-e,  all  I  have  to 
say  is,  that  I  would  rather  choose  you  for  a  champion  in  the  field  than  for 
a  help  in  a  love-suit.' 

'  Right  ang-rily  said,  Jacques,'  replied  the  duke  :  '  for  your  challeng-e, 
I  dare  swear,  the  knig-ht  who  bewitched  you  out  of  your  saddle  in  the 
joust  of  yesterday  would  not  refuse  to  run  another  course  with  you  if  the 
Lady  Maud  were  to  be  the  prize  :  but,  to  leave  that  for  a  while,  tell  me, 
Jacques,  have  you  the  lady's  consent  ?' 

The  Lady  Maud  had  been  listening-  with  almost  overpowering-  emotions 
to  this  public  conversation,  of  which  she  was  the  subject,  before  the  noble 
and  numerous  company  which  surrounded  her.  Her  pride  was  wounded 
at  the  cool  manner  in  which  Lelain  spoke  of  her,  and  her  indig-nation 
roused  at  the  insolent  tyranny  which,  under  the  pretence  of  his  authority 
as  a  g-uardian,  the  bishop  would  have  exercised  over  her.  These  feeling-s 
would  alone  have  been  suflicient  to  rouse  her  to  resent  the  indig-nity  which, 
as  she  thoug-ht,  had  been  practised  towards  her  ;  but  her  love  for  Sir  Gui 
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impelled  hor  to  a  bolder  step,  and,  mastering,  as  well  as  she  was  able,  the 
rising-  passion  which  oppressed  her,  she  advanced  from  her  seat  beside 
the  duchess,  and  threw  herself  at  the  duke's  feet. 

*  In  the  name  of  that  chivalry  of  which  you  are  the  honour  and  the  or- 
nament,' she  cried,  '  I  conjure  you,  sire,  to  save  the  child  of  a  brave 
knig-ht  and  true  noble  from  the  indig-nities  which  are  heaping"  upon  her. 
Is  it  fitting,'  she  added — rising-  as  the  duke  extended  his  hand  to  her — 
*  is  it  fitting-  that  the  Lady  of  Montacute  should  be  thus  made  a  prize,  to 
be  staked  by  a  priest,  and  played  for  by  warriors  like  a  captive  foe,  or  like 
a  noteless  and  worthless  person,  whose  will  has  noug-ht  to  do  with  the 
choice  ?  I  protest  ag-ainst  the  authority  of  the  bishop  ;  J.  renounce  his 
g-uardionship ;  and  here,  once  and  for  all,  I  place  myself  under  that  of 
your  g-race,  vowing-  solemnly  that  nothing-  but  absolute  force  shall  ever 
ag-ain  put  me  in  his  power.  For  you.  Sir  Jacques  Lelain,*  she  said, 
turning-  to  the  knig-ht,  '  who  I  believe  have  been  duped  and  set  on  by 
artful  contrivances  to  offer  me  an  affront  which  your  own  g-enerous  tem- 
per could  never  have  prompted,  hear  me  say  that,  althoug-h  I  know  you 
noble,  and  believe  you  brave,  I  love  you  not,  and  will  never  wed  v/ith  you/ 

•  Now  what  say  you,  Sir  Jacques,  to  that  frank  speech  ?'  asked  the 
duke  maliciously. 

'  I  say,  my  lieg-e,'  said  Sir  Jacques,  *  that  it  is  said  like  her  father's 
daughter  ;  and  that  the  tire  in  her  eye  reminds  me  of  that  which  I  have 
seen  flash  in  m.any  a  stormy  moment  from  the  old  baron's.  By  our  lady, 
but  I  think  I  had  better  draw  off!  I  do  beg-in  to  think  I  have  been  made 
to  look  like  a  fool  in  bein^  wroug-ht  upon  to  woo  a  maiden  who  will  not 
love  me.  But  this  is  not  my  fault,'  he  said,  looking-  at  the  bishop  ;  •  and 
they  who  have  led  me  into  this  fool's  paradise  may  thank  themselves  for 
the  disappointment. — Lady,'  he  said,  turning-  to  Maud,  and  kneeling-  at 
her  feet,  '  I  crave  your  forg-iveness  for  having-  ang-ered  you ;  and  beg-  you 
to  let  me  lay  down  the  character  of  your  knig-ht  which  I  have  worn  of 
late.' 

'  It  is  I,  Sir  Jacques,'  replied  Maud — who  wondered  somewhat,  now 
that  it  was  past,  where  she  had  found  courag-e  enough  to  g-et  throug-h  the 
speech  she  had  made — '  it  is  I  who  have  to  beg-  pardon.  As  I  know  you 
to  have  been  my  father's  old  and  trusty  friend,  1  care  not  if  I  confess  that 
I  love  you  as  a  daughter  ;  but  with  this  you  must  be  content.' 

Sir  Jacques  kissed  the  fair  hand  which  Maud  held  out  to  him,  and, 
rising  from  his  knee,  retired  to  his  place. 

'  This  I  will  say  to  thee,  Jacques,'  said  the  duke,  '  that  when  thou  dost 
counsel  thyself  thou  dost  always  right ;  and  it  is  only  when  thou  listenest 
.  to  the  evil  rede  of  others  that  thou  dost  commit  folhes.  But  come,  old 
friend,  I  am  g-lad  that  thou  hast  done  wisely  ;  and,  since  thou  hast  quitted 
thy  claim,  what  says  his  reverence  to  my  proposal  ?  Shall  the  youth  for 
whom  her  father  destined  this  maiden  as  a  bride  now  have  thy  consent  to 
wed  him  ?' 
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*  I  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me,'  said  the  wily  churchman,  with 
an  hypocritical  air  and  downcast  looks,  '  if  my  duty  and  my  conscience 
forbid  me  to  comply  with  your  grace's  commands'.  I  cannot,  and  I  dare 
not,  consent  to  the  heiress  of  Montacute  wedding-  with  a  man  who,  what- 
ever may  be  his  qualifications  as  a  warrior,  is  of  fortune  so  low  and  poor 
as  the  youthful  knight  whom  your  grace  protects.' 

'  Nay,  for  his  fortune,  that  surely  matters  not,  good  bishop  :  the  barony 
of  Montacute  is  large  enough,  and  his  sword  will  probably  win  more  to 
add  to  it.  Whik  I  find  him  no  unsuitable  match  on  this  score,  I  shall 
look  that  you  give  me  better  reasons  for  your  refusal.' 

The  bishop  saw  that  the  duke's  tone  began  to  grow  more  serious  ;  but 
still,  not  being  a  man  to  give  up  his  point  readily,  he  thought  he  might 
postpone  the  marriage,  and  gain  time,  in  which  he  hoped  he  should  be 
able,  by  fair  or  by  foul  means  wholly  to  prevent  it. 

'  My  liege,'  he  said,  '  your  grace  may,  if  you  will,  change  the  laws ; 
for  your  power  is  absolute,  and,  if  you  think  expedient,  you  can  do  so. 
I  am  but  a  subject,  and  my  duty  is  to  obey  them.  By  the  laws  of  the 
County  of  Hainault,  which  your  highness  swore  solemnly  to  maintain, 
the  Lady  Maud  cannot  be  married  to  a  man  of  illegitimate  birth ;  nor  can 
she  be  married  to  any  one  without  my  consent,  who  am  her  lawful  guar- 
dian. If  she  should  marry  such  a  one,  until  my  consent  is  given,  her 
barony  and  lands  are  forfeit  to  the  holy  church,  v/hose  unworthy  servant 
I  am.  I  can  no  more  consent  to  her  union  with  the  Bastard  of  Montau- 
dun,  having  a  regard  to  my  sacred  function,  to  my  conscience,  and  to  my 
character,  than  your  grace  can  permit  it,  without  violating  the  solemn 
compact  by  w^hich  you  promised,  before  the  high  altar  at  Valenciennes, 
to  maintain  the  old  laws  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  the  county  of 
Hainault.* 

The  bishop  was  silent.  The  duke  bit  his  lips,  and  twisted  his  beard 
about  violently — a  common  practice  w^ith  him  when  he  was  angered  or 
perplexed. 

The  churchman  thought  he  had  made  an  impression  on  the  duke  ;  and, 
not  doubting  that  he  should  now  gain  his  point,  he  proceeded  in  an  in- 
sinuating tone,  with  a  mortified  air,  to  say,  *  I  call  all  the  saints  of  heaven 
to  witness  that  it  pains  my  very  heart  thus  to  thwart  your  grace's  ex- 
pressed wishes ;  but  the  preservation  of  a  pure  religion,  the  maintenance 
of  moral  virtue  and  good  order,  depend  upon  the  observance  of  such  laws. 
But  for  that  of  which  I  am  now  the  champion,  albeit  an  unworthy  one, 
the  scandal  of  illicit  connexions  would  be  spread  through  the  land,  the 
holy  ties  of  marriage  disregarded,  and  the  pure  streams  of  noble  blood,  of 
which  our  nation  is  so  justly  proud,  be  mingled  with  and  contaminated  by 
the  basest  mixtures.' 

The  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  who  had  no  great  reverence  for  the  bishop, 
heard  this  speech  with  an  indignation  which  he  found  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  restrain.     Gui  saw  his  rising  passion,  and  endeavoured  to  check 
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liim  by  holding"  his  arm,  and  v^hispering"  in  his  ear  that  the  time  for  ven- 
g-eance  would  come,  and  that  to  notice  the  insolence  of  the  bishop  now 
would  be  to  g-ive  him  an  advantag-e. 

'  Scurvy  dog*  of  a  priest!'  muttered  the  impetuous  Anthony;  '  if  it 
were  not  for  his  frock  I  would  cram  every  slanderous  lie  he  has  now 
uttered  down  his  throat  with  the  point  of  my  sword.' 

The  chancellor,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation, 
now  addressed  the  bishop.  '  You  say  well  and  wisely,  my  g-ood  lord ;  the 
laws  of  Hainault  are  as  you  have  laid  them  down,  and  the  duke  is  sworn 
to  observe  them.  If  your  objection  to  the  marriag-e  of  the  Lady  Maud 
with  Sir  Gui  is  founded  upon  his  illeg'itimacy,  1  know  no  means  of  re- 
moving* it' 

'  It  is  so,'  cried  the  bishop  eagerly,  and  without  waiting*  to  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  bishop's  sentence — '  It  is  so :  I  expected  your  lordship 
would  advocate  the  observance  of  so  wise  and  useful  a  law.' 

'  I  say,'  continued  the  chancellor,  without  noticing*  the  interruption, 
'  that  I  know  no  means  of  removing-  your  g-race's  objection,  save  by  prov- 
ing- that  the  youth  is  the  leg-itimate  son  of  the  late  baron.' 

'  Content,'  replied  the  bishop,  who  believed  that  he  was  quite  secure 
on  this  point,  and  who  never  dreamt  that  there  was  any  equivocal  mean- 
ing- in  the  chancellor's  speech.  '  If  the  knig-ht  be  the  son  of  the  Baron 
de  Montaudun  let  him  wed  the  Lady  Maud.' 

*  Then,  with  oifr  sovereign  lieg-e's  permission,'  said  the  chancellor, 
*  the  proofs  shall  now  be  g-iven.     Let  the  witnesses  stand  forth.' 

'  Room  for  the  witnesses  !'  shouted  the  Disour,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing- near  the  chancellor's  chair  during-  the  whole  of  the  scene,  and  now 
made  way  for  the  friar  to  advance. 

The  monk  g-ave  his  staff  into  the  hands  of  one  standing-  near  him,  and 
advanced  towards  the  duke's  throne,  where  he  knelt.  He  then  rose,  and, 
approaching-  the  chancellor,  took  an  oath  which  was  administered  to  him 
to  bear  true  testimony  in  what  he  should  relate.  His  face  was  nearly 
covered  by  his  cowl,  and  he  stood  in  such  a  position  that  tht  bishop  could 
not  see  his  features. 

*  Who  are  you  ?'  asked  the  chancellor. 

*  My  name  is  Anselm  :  1  am  a  monk,  of  the  order  of  Carmelites ;  and 
my  abode  was  at  the  monastery  of  Val  de  Grace.' 

The  bishop  was  evidently  much  discomposed  by  the  appearance  of  this 
monk,  whom  he  believed  to  have  been  long-  since  dead. 

'  What  do  you  know  touching-  the  legitimacy  of  Sir  Gui,  commonly- 
called  the  Bastard  of  Montaudun  ?' 

*  I  know  that  he  is  the  lawful  son  of  the  baron  of  that  name  ;  and  that 
the  marriag-e  of  his  father  and  of  the  Lady  Adeline  Neville  was  performed 
by  me,  in  the  baron's  own  chapel,  at  Montaudun.' 

*  This  is  an  impostor !'  my  lord  duke,  cried  the  bishop.  *  The  Brother 
Ansekn,  whom  this  man  thus  boldly  ventures  to  represent,  was  a  refrac- 
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tory  member  of  the  church,  upon  whom,  for  his  manifold  offences,  a  chap- 
ter of  my  diocese  passed  a  sentence  of  imprisonment.  He  was  confined 
in  the  dung-eon  of  the  abbey  at  Valenciennes,  and  there  he  died  soon  after 
his  confinement.     Of  this  I  have  abundant  proof. 

'  In  g-ood  time,  by  your  reverence's  leave,'  said  the  duke  coolly  :  *  we 
shall  talk  of  the  dung-eons  at  Valenciennes  hereafter.  Let  the  witness 
proceed.' 

The  monk  then  detailed,  in  a  simple  but  striking-  manner,  the  events 
which  we  have  found  ic  necessary,  in  the  course  of  our  narration,  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  He  described  the  death  of  the  Baron  de  Montaudun  ; 
his  dying-  injunctions  that  the  monk  would  establish  the  leg-itiraacy  of  his 
child,  and  carry  the  news  of  his  death  to  the  baroness.  He  then  told 
how  the  baroness,  upon  receiving-  the  fatal  intellig-ence,  fell  ill ,  and  that 
the  shock  acted  so  fatally  upon  her  frame,  already  broken  by  sickness  and 
anxiety,  that  she  survived  only  a  few  weeks. 

The  monk,  then  feeling-  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
child,  dispatched  it  by  a  trusty  messeng-er  to  the  Baron  de  Montacute, 
and  went  himself  to  lay  before  the  bishop  the  proofs  which  he  possessed 
of  its  leg-itimacy. 

Upon  his  communicating  this  intelligence  to  the  bishop,  he  said  the 
documents  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  retired  to  a  cell  v»hich  had  been 
provided  for  him  in  the  monastery,  and  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  quit 
for  several  weeks.  At  leng-th  the  bishop's  steward,  Mahuot,  appeared, 
and  proposed  to  him,  as  the  terms  of  his  liberation,  that  he  should 
solemnly  swear  never  to  disclose  what  he  knew  respecting-  the  marriag-e 
of  the  Baron  de  Montaudun  with  the  Lady  Neville,  nor  to  set  up  the  claim 
of  this  infant.  This  the  monk  without  hesitation  refused  to  do  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  taken  during-  the  night  to  a  rang-e  of  vaults, 
beneath  the  abbey,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  in  the  custody  of 
Mahuot.  His  sulfering-s  and  complaints  at  leng-th  moved  the  heart  of  his 
g-aoler,  who  consented  to  his  hberation  on  condition  that  he  would  ac- 
company to  the  Holy  Land  a  levy  then  about  to  march,  and  would  swear 
not  to  return  to  Valenciennes  nor  its  neig-hbourhood  for  more  than  ten 
years.  The  reason  for  this  condition  was,  that  the  report  which  Mahuot 
was  to  make  to  the  bishop  of  the  monk's  death  mig-ht  not  be  doubted. 

'  I  confess,'  continued  the  monk,  '  that  I  was  deeply  culpable  in  be- 
traying- the  trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  me  by  the  Baron  de  Montau- 
dun ;  but  the  pain  and  g-rief  of  imprisonment  were  too  g-reat  to  be  borne. 
Penance  and  pilg-riraag-e  have,  I  trust,  atoned  for  this  fault.  The  state 
of  the  Holy  Land  prevented  my  returning-  exactly  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  which  Mahuot  had  stipulated  for ;  and,  when  I  reached  this 
country,  I  found  the  Lord  Montacute  dead — the  heir  of  the  Baron  de 
Montaudun  absent,  no  one  knew  where — and  the  Lady  Maud  in  the  ward- 
ship of  the  bishop.  I  laboured  incessantly  to  collect  the  proofs  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  young-  baron,   and  for  this  purpose  I  have  traversed 
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many  leagues  without  success.  At  leng-th,  as  I  believe,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Providence,  every  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  is  necessary 
for  that  purpose  has  been  supplied  in  this  city,  and  within  the  last  two 
days.     My  trust  will  now  be  discharged,  and  I  shall  die  in  peace.' 

The  recital  of  the  monk  had  been  wholly  uninterrupted.  It  was  de- 
livered with  that  earnestness  and  simplicity  which  are  the  invariable 
characteristics  of  truth,  and  every  person  present  was  convinced  of  his 
integrity. 

The  bishop  alone  listened  with  anger  and  dismay  ;  and  these  feelings 
were  heightened  as  he  was  convinced  of  the  monk's  veracity,  and  that 
Mahuot  had  imposed  upon  him.  He  was,  however,  too  great  an  adept 
in  dissimulation  to  suffer  any  outward  indication  of  the  storm  which  shook 
his  bosom  to  appear.  He  believed  still  that  Mahuot's  death  was  his  se- 
curity ;  and  in  this  belief  he  was  prepared  to  brave  the  untoward  chances 
which  assailed  him. 

*  Now,  my  lord  bishop,'  asked  the  duke,  '  what  does  your  reverence 
say  to  this  tale  ?' 

'  Simply  this,  my  liege,"  repUed  the  bishop,  '  that  it  is  an  entire  fiction, 
not  of  the  most  ingenious  fabrication,  advanced  by  a  person  of  no  note 
nor  credit,  and  wholly  unsupported  by  proof.  I  trust  that  to  such  an  ac- 
cusation your  grace  will  not  listen— still  less  that  you  will  expect  me  to 
answer.' 

'  Nay,  my  lord,  it  must  be  answered,'  said  the  duke  ;  *  I  were  unfit  to 
be  the  sovereign  of  this  realm  if  I  could  hear  charges  so  grave  against 
your  holy  character,  or  a  tale  so  deeply  interesting  a  brave  young  knight, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  soldier,  without  requiring  an  answer  to  them.' 

The  bishop  did  not  like  the  tone  of  this  speech,  but  his  self-possession 
did  not  forsake  him.  '  First,'  he  said,  '  if  it  please  your  highness,  I 
should  hear  upon  what  proofs  this  ribald  accusation  rests.  Or,'  he 
added,  with  an  ill -suppressed  scorn,  '  fits  it  that  I  enter  into  a  contest  with 
the  noteless  vagabond  whose  tale  is  just  told  ?' 

The  duke  looked  indignantly  at  the  proud  churchman,  and  was  about 
to  ansv/er  ;  when  the  chancellor,  who  had  a  cooler  way  of  doing  things, 
said,  *  His  grace's  request  is  most  reasonable.  He  should  hear  all  the 
witnesses ;  and  he  will  remember  that,  cheaply  as  he  holds  the  testimony 
of  the  m.onk,  yet,  if  it  shall  be  confirmed  by  some  other,  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid.     Let  the  other  witness  stand  forth." 

The  quondam  jester  nov/  approached,  and,  being  sv/orn  to  give  true 
testimony,  he  repeated  the  story  of  the  murder  at  Montereau,  and  the 
dying  declaration  of  the  baron. 

This  recital  added  to  the  interest  which  the  duke  had  already  felt  in 
favour  of  Sir  Gui.  The  fate  of  his  own  father  had  made  so  powerful  an 
impression  on  him,  that  whatever  was  connected  with  it  was  always  sure 
to  excite  his  warmest  feeHngs.  The  mere  allusion  to  the  subject  at  all 
times  affected  him ;  but,  now  that  the  narrations  given  by  the  monk  and 
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the  jester  had  broug-ht  distinctly  and  forcibly  before  his  mind  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  bloody  event,  his  grief  for  his  father's  fate,  and  his  detes- 
tation of  the  traitors  who  had  inflicted  it,  were  renewed  with  all  the 
freshness  and  bitterness  which  belong-ed  to  them.  He  looked  upon  Sir 
Gui  as  the  offspring-  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  life  by  his  fidehty  to  the 
late  duke,  whose  heart's  blood  had  mingled  with  his  ;  and  he  felt  that  the 
son  of  such  a  man  had  claims  upon  him  so  strong- that  they  would  perhaps 
have  induced  him  to  strain  the  strict  rules  of  law  in  his  favour.  Here, 
however,  the  matter  was  too  plain  and  equitable  to  need  any  such  aid. 
The  duke  saw  that  the  bishop's  devices  must  be  defeated,  and  he  knew  it 
was  better  to  let  the  chancellor  proceed  in  his  course,  because  his  acute- 
ness  and  ing-enuity  were  m.ore  likely  to  match  the  bishop  at  his  own  wea- 
pons, than  that  the  duke's  blunt  passion  could  be  expected  to  overcome 
them.  He  therefore  merely  held  out  bis  hand  to  Sir  Gui,  and  warmly 
pressed  that  which  the  knight  put  into  it,  at  the  same  time  motioning  to 
the  chancellor  to  proceed. 

'  This  then,'  said  the  wily  old  man,  who  perfectly  understood  the  duke, 
and  turning-  as  he  spoke  to  the  bishop,  '  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  re- 
specting- the  legitimacy  of  the  Baron  de  Montaudun.  Does  it  satisfy 
your  grace  on  that  point  ?' 

'  I  marvel  that  your  lordship  should  ask  me  such  a  question,'  repHed 
the  bishop,  who,  by  a  great  effort,  maintained  his  calmness  and  self-pos- 
session.    •  You  are  too  good  a  lawyer  to  receive  such   evidence,  and  I 
trust  you  do  not  think  so  ill  of  my  poor  understanding  as  to  suppose  that 
I  take  one  word  of  it  for  truth.     I  have  said  before,   and  I  repeat,  that 
your  supposed  monk  is  an  impostor ;  and  I  dare  him  to  the  proof  either 
that  he  is  the  person  he  represents  himself  to  be,  or  that  his  other  asser- 
tions are  true.     The  brother  Anselm  was  for  his  sins  doomed  to  a  short 
imprisonment,  during  which  he  died.     The  means  of  contradicting  all  that 
he  has  said  were  until  very  lately  in  my  power  ;  but  it  is  not  because  I 
am  at  this  moment  without  such  proof  that  the  unsupported  accusations  of 
nameless  and  suspicious  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  impugn  my  reputa- 
tion.    That,  as  I  humbly  take  it,  would  be  against  ail  law,  as  well  as 
against  all  justice.     Your  lordship  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that  these 
charges  are  not  brought  forward  until  after  the  death  of  Mahuot.     That 
event  it  is  which  has  encouraged  the  persons  by  whom  this  notable  plot 
has  been  got  up  to  put  it  in  action,  and  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
venting  this  tissue  of  incomprehensible  lies.     If  he  were  still  alive  the 
contradiction  would  be  prompt  and   certain,  and  this  my  enemies  know 
full  well.     I  shall,  therefore,  under  favour  of  his  grace  and  of  your  lord- 
ship, decline  to  make  any  answer  to  such  charges,  save  by  denying  them 
altogether.     In  this  place,  and  on  so  sudden  an  occasion,  I  might  well 
refuse  to  do  so  ;  but  I  abandon  all  the  other  reasons,  which,  if  I  would,  I 
could  urge,  to  show  the  justice  of  my  request,  and  rely  solely  upon  that  I 
have  mentioned.' 
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*  Upon  your  being*  without  the  evidence  of  Mahuot  ?'  asked  the  chan- 
cellor. 

'  Exactly  so,'  replied  the  bishop. 

*  Then,'  rejoined  the  chancellor,  with  a  gravity  which  was  more  cuttings 
than  the  most  malicious  tones  he  could  have  used,  *  I  am  rejoiced  that  I 
can  relieve  your  lordship  from  that  diflficulty.  The  evidence  of  Mahuot  is 
not  quite  lost  to  you,  for  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  ample  confession,  which 
he  dictated,  in  his  expiring*  moments,  before  the  Prior  of  the  Black 
Canons  in  this  city.  It  discloses  many  curious  particulars,  all  intimately 
concerning-  your  g-race,  but  not  connected  with  the  present  question  ;  and 
it  contains  also  a  copious  corroboration  of  every  particular  which  has 
been  deposed  to  by  the  monk  and  the  other  witness  respecting*  the  leg*iti- 
macy  of  the  BarOn  de  Montaudun,  the  imprisonment  of  the  brother 
Anselm  at  Valenciennes,  and  his  release,  with  the  conditions  on  which  it 
was  connived  at  by  your  g*race's  deceased  servant.' 

This  was  the  blow  which  the  bishop  had  most  to  dread,  but  from  which, 
oy  the  turn  the  investig*ation  had  taken,  he  thoug*ht  he  was  quite  secure. 
He  saw  at  once  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  his  policy,  deep  and  siibtle  as 
he  had  before  thoug-ht  it,  was  counteracted  by  persons  and  circumstances 
he  had  not  calculated  upon.  Defeated  as  he  was,  still  his  impudence  and 
self-command  did  not  forsake  him  ;  a  slight  paleness  which  spread  over 
his  face,  and  an  involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles  about  his  mouth, 
were  the  only  outward  indications  of  the  feeling's  which  occupied  his  mind. 
He  drew  himself  up  with  as  much  dignity  of  manner  as  he  could  assume, 
and  looked  with  a  haughty  and  indifferent  glance  on  the  spectators,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  whose  countenances  expressed  that  con- 
tempt and  indignation  which  the  story  of  his  cruelty  and  treachery  was 
likely  to  have  excited. 

A  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  the  duke's  calling  to  Sir  Gui. 

'  My  Lord  de  Montaudun,'  he  cried — *  for  since  your  legitimate  claim 
to  that  rank  is  now  satisfactorily  shown  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  all  present, 
I  bid  you  henceforward  to  assume  it,  and  to  take  the  place  among  our 
nobles  to  which  it  entitles  you — As  your  liege  lord,  I  here  give  you  in- 
vestiture of  the  barony  late  your  noble  father's,  and  of  which  you  have 
been  too  long*  deprived.' 

The  baron.  Sir  Gui  no  longer,  knelt  to  the  duke,  who  bid  him  immedi- 
ately rise,  and  motioned  him  to  take  a  place  among  the  peers  near  his 
throne. 

*  And  now,  my  lord  bishop,'  said  the  duke,  '  do  you  still  withhold  your 
consent  to  the  baron's  marriage  with  the  Lady  Maud  ?' 

The  bishop  knew  that  matters  had  now  gone  too  far  for  any  probability 
of  retrieving  them.  He  would  willingly  have  made  his  peace  with  the 
duke  by  consenting  to  the  proposal,  if  that  had  been  practicable  ;  but  he 
knew  the  temper  of  his  sovereign's  mind  too  well  to  suppose  that,  after 
the  exposure  which  had  taken  place,  he  could  ever  hope  to  remove  the  in- 
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jurious  impression  which  it  had  made  ag-ainst  him.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  g-ive  no  sig-n  of  yielding-,  but  to  keep  up  an  air  Qf  wounded  innocence, 
as  the  best  means  of  covering-  his  retreat,  and  of  weakening'  the  effect  of 
the  disg-race  which  had  fallen  on  him. 

In  as  calm  a  tone  as  he  could  command  he  replied ;  *  Your  hig-hness's 
power  is  supreme  over  all  but  my  conscience ;  my  life,  and  aug-ht  else 
that  I  possess,  is  at  the  command  of  my  sovereig-n ;  but  the  duty  I  owe  to 
Heaven  admits  of  no  compromise,  and  that  bids  me  still  refuse  to  betray 
an  oath  solemnly  pledg-ed.  Assailed  as  I  am  by  the  foul  conspiracies  of 
hidden  enemies,  I  will  not  do  myself  so  much  wrong-  as  to  countenance  in 
any  way  their  nefarious  attempts.  Until  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing-  the  wickedness  and  falsehood  of  those  attempts,  or  until  by 
more  competent  witnesses  this  matter  shall  be  proved,  I  do  withhold  my 
consent.' 

'  Nay,  then,  I  know  not  what  shall  be  done,'  said  the  duke.  '  It  were 
a  g-rievous  wrong-  that  the  Baron  de  Montaudun  should  be  deprived  of  a 
bride  for  whom  he  has  waited  so  long-,  and  whom  he  has  so  fairly  won. 
It  were  the  most  discourteous  thing-  in  the  world  that  the  Lady  Maud 
should  be  disappointed  of  tvi'o  suitors  in  the  same  day;  and  that,  having- 
dismissed  Sir  Jacques  Lelain,  who  seems  not  to  take  his  disg-race  much  to 
heart,  she  should  be  restrained  from  marrying-  the  man  of  her  choice.  It 
were  also  hig-hly  unjust  to  our  court,  who  have  been  led  to  expect  that  the 
celebration  of  this  noble  marriag-e  would  be  added  to  the  festivities  of  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  the  Toison  d'Or,  that  they  should  be  disappointed. 
There  is  only  one  way  that  I  can  hit  upon  by  which  we  may  hope  to  over- 
come this  difficulty ;  and  that  must  depend  upon  the  Lady  Maud's  ac- 
quiescence. The  g-uardian  appointed  by  her  noble  father  refuses  his  con- 
sent.    Now,  I  am  sometimes  called  the  father  of  my  people.' 

*  And  not  without  reason,'  muttered  the  Lord  Anthony,  loud  enoug-h  to 
be  heard,  and  in  a  tone  which  caused  a  g-eneral  smile  throug-hout  the 
assembly.  The  duke  looked  round  with  the  intention  of  reproving-  him  ; 
but  he  could  not  withstand  the  arch  expression  of  his  son's  face,  and  his 
own  features  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

'  No  matter,'  he  said,  composing-  himself  as  well  as  he  could  ;  '  I  will, 
upon  this  occasion,  exert  the  authority  of  a  parent,  and,  if  the  Lady  Maud 
will  take  my  consent  instead  of  the  bishop's,  there  shall  be  no  further 
obstacle  to  her  union.  How  say  you,  lady  ?'  he  asked  of  the  blushing- 
Maud,  who  found  it  difficult  to  utter  the  ready  acquiescence  which  her 
heart  prompted. 

'  What  would  your  g-race  have  her  say  ?*  replied  the  duchess,  who  saw 
and  pitied  her  confusion :  '  a  maiden's  blushes  speak  distinctly  enoug-h  to 
all  who  can  read  them,  and  your  g-race  is  wont  to  be  tolerably  clear-sig-hted 
on  occasion.' 

•  I  am  schooled,  my  g-ood  lady,'  said  the  duke,  as  he  took  from  the 
duchess  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Maud ;  and  then  joining  it  in  that  of  the 
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Baron  de  Montaudun,  who  stepped  forward  to  receive  it,  he  said  '  May 
you  be  happy !' 

The  pair  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  duke,  while  a  joyful  shout  rang-  through 
the  assembly,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  Disour  was  heard  above  all  others. 
When  this  had  subsided,  and  silence  had  been  resumed,  the  duke,  as- 
suming* an  air  of  severity,  and  turning"  to  the  bishop,  said  to  him — 

*  My  lord,  we  permit  your  g-race  forthwith  to  depart  to  Valenciennes ; 
but  we  think  it  not  rig-ht  to  do  this  without  intimating*  to  you  that  the 
confession  of  your  steward,  with  the  other  particulars  which  have  this  day 
come  to  our  knowledge,  shall  be  dispatched  immediately  to  R,ome.  You 
know  best  whether  you  will  be  able  to  manifest  your  innocence ;  but  we 
would  have  you  told  that  there  are  heavy  accusations  ag-ainst  you — so 
heavy,  that,  if  but  a  tithe  part  of  them  be  true,  you  are  in  a  perilous  case. 
We  are  g-lad  that  your  holy  office  takes  from  us  the  necessity  of  investi- 
g-ating-  those  accusations,  and  to  his  holiness  and  his  council  we  remit  the 
judg"ment  of  a  matter  in  which  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  decide.  In 
the  mean  time  we  bid  you  to  withdraw  from  all  interference  with  the  pos- 
sessions both  of  the  Lady  Maud,  over  whom  your  g-uardianship  now  ter- 
minates, and  of  the  Baron  de  Montaudun  ;  and  we  order  that  you  prepare 
to  account  to  the  latter  for  the  long-  stewardship  you  have  exercised  over 
his  barony.  See  that  these  thing-s  be  done,  my  lord,  for  the  Baron  de 
Montaudun  will  not  want  friends  to  enforce  his  rig-hts,  if  need  be  ; 
and,  if  you  fail  to  obey  the  command  we  now  g-ive  you,  it  may  chance 
that  some  troops  of  our  soldiers,  who,  as  you  know,  are  not  very  reverent 
even  to  churchmen,  may  be  quartered  upon  your  fat  bishopric." 

The  prelate  did  not  wait  for  a  second  bidding-  to  depart,  but  withdrew 
hastily,  burning-  with  confusion  and  mortification,  and  followed  by  the  re- 
proachful g-lances  of  the  numerous  company  which  filled  the  hall.  He 
hastened  immediately  to  Valenciennes,  where  the  fear  of  disgrace  and  the 
pain  of  his  defeat  put  a  hasty  period  to  his  wicked  life,  and  prevented  all 
opposition,  if,  indeed,  he  had  meditated  any,  to  the  duke's  bidding. 

The  wedding  of  the  Baron  de  Montaudun  and  the  Lady  Maud  was  cele- 
brated with  great  magnificence,  and,  after  the  festival  of  the  Toison  d'Or 
was  finished,  they  retired  to  Montaudun,  where  they  lived  in  the  practice 
of  those  virtues  which  deserve  and  ensure  happiness,  and  transmitted  their 
wealth  and  honours  to  a  numerous  and  illustrious  progeny. 

The  monk  became  the  baron's  almoner,  and  an  inmate  of  the  family ; 
and  the  Disour,  when,  after  a  few  years,  he  got  tired  of  wandering,  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  castle-hall,  where  he  continued  to  tell  tales,  and  to 
tease  old  Dame  Marguerite  (who  became  the  baroness's  housekeeper)  to 
the  last  hour  of  her  existence. 

The  history  of  his  patron's  marriage  was  always  his  most  favorite  rela- 
tion; and  it  was  from  the  traditional  account  of  his  version  of  that  story, 
which  is  still  remembered  in  the  house  of  Montaudun,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  compile  this  tale  of  *  The  Knight  and  the  Disour.' 
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Most  men  are  born  with  a  decided  bias  towards  some  specific  vocation 
— and  as  for  myself,  I  can  only  say,  that  though  wholly  estranged,  by 
private  education  at  the  house  of  my  father,  an  Eng-lish  country  gentle- 
man of  large  estate,  from  all  ideas  of  diplomacy,  more  modern  than  those 
afforded  by  Livy  or  Quintus  Curtius,  or  at  latest  by  Hume's  History,  the 
same  early  propensity  which  teaches  the  incipient  alderman  to  play  at 
feasts,  and  the  budding  coquette  to  dress  her  doll,  inspired  me  with  a 
passion  for  enacting  the  ambassador. 

Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China  was  the  first  great  book  I  ever  vo- 
luntarily devoured ;  and  I  babbled  of  Palanquins,  Pagodas,  and  Parasols,  till 
my  father,  to  save  his  only  son  from  degenerating  into  a  gentleman-usher, 
promised,  if  I  would  seriously  apply  to  the  study  of  history  and  languages, 
to  relinquish  his  views  of  putting  me  into  the  army,  and  make  interest  for 
my  admission  into  the  Corps  Diplomatique.  This  promise  had  the  de- 
sired effect ;  and,  reversing  the  conduct  of  the  dog  in  the  fable,  I 
threw  away  the  shadow  of  diplomacy  to  secure  the  substance.  Though 
no  profound  scholar,  I  had  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  facility  in  acquiring 
modern  languages,  and  my  father  had  on  the  whole  no  reason  to  regret 
having  humoured  my  boyish  inclination,  as,  long  ere  I  was  of  an  age  to 
enter  on  my  profession,  a  maternal  uncle  of  mine  had  unexpectedly  ac- 
quired great  distinction  in  its  most  important  departments,  and  on  being 
pressed  to  accept,  as  a  compensation  for  past  services,  a  congratulatory 
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mission  of  more  tclat  than  utility,  readily  consented  to  swell  his  suite,  by 
taking-  me  with  him  as  an  Attache. 

This,  all  the  world  knows,  sig-nifies  an  idle  young-  man  of  g-ood  family, 
domesticated  in  an  ambassador's  household,  forming-  part  of  his  dress  of 
ceremony,  and  knowing- g-enerally  as  little  of  the  dessous  des  cartes,  as  the 
copying-  clerk  does  of  the  key  to  cipher. 

When  the  hour  of  departure,  however,  fairly  came.  Nature  triumphed. 
My  father  said — '  Ned,  remember  honesty  is  the  best  policy.'  My  mother 
whispered  that  diplomacy  and  duplicity  were  not  the  same  thing- ;  and  my 
sister  sobbed  out  a  hope,  that  pomp  and  pag-eantry  would  not  make  me 
forg-et  home  and  happiness.  My  father,  who  had  himself  served,  asked 
for  a  word  now  and  then  on  military  affairs,  and'  the  scenes  of  the  late 
eventful  conflict ;  my  mother  exacted  frequent  accounts  of  my  own  health 
and  welfare  ;  and  my  sisters,  smiling-  throug-h  their  tears,  petitioned  for 
volumes  of  anecdote,  fashions,  and  adventures. 

At  the  northern  metropolis  1  joined  my  uncle,  w^ho,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  descendant  of  one  of  its  oldest  families,  had,  after  so  many 
years  of  expatriation,  ling-ered  to  the  last  among-  his  numerous  and  ad- 
miring- friends  ;  and  had  preferred  a  somewhat  lengthened  sea  voyag-e  to 
Holland,  with  the  convenience  of  the  direct  removal  of  a  very  extensive 
and  attached  estabhshment,  to  the  delay,  fatig-ue,  and  expense  attendant 
on  their  transportation  by  land  to  Harwich. 

Sir  William  Somerville  was  truly  one  of  those  rare  men,  who,  endowed 
by  nature  with  admirable  talents,  and  the  sweetest  disposition,  had  been 
formed  by  mihtary  service  and  subsequent  diplomacy  into  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  a  soldier  and  courtier  happily  combined  ;  without  losing-  the 
manly  frankness  of  the  one,  in  the  finished  urbanity  of  the  ether ,  and, 
above  all,  without  forfeiting-,  either  amid  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  or  the 
intrig-ues  of  the  cabinet,  one  jot  of  the  playful  vivacity  of  mind  and  honest 
integ-rity  of  soul,  which  he  inherited  from  a  line  of  unblemished  ancestors, 
and  which  rendered  him  the  dehg-ht  of  all  his  acquaintance. 

I  had  heard  my  mother  speak  of  him  with  affectionate  admiration,  from 
my  very  cradle,  and  had  even  been  indulg-ed  with  the  perusal  of  letters,  in 
which  feehng-,  sense,  and  the  most  sportive  wit  were  delig-htfuUy  blended ; 
but  foreign  service,  in  various  cHmates,  immediately  followed  up  by  a 
distant  mission,  had,  for  many  years,  estranged  him  from  his  country, 
and  I  had  not,  since  I  was  able  to  appreciate  his  rarer  qualities,  enjoyed 
more  than  a  transcient  glimpse  of  my  mother's  darling  brother,  the  hero 
of  my  imagination,  and  the  object  of  my  ardent  emulation,  ever  since 
Fortune  had  placed  the  distinguished  soldier  in  the  equally  favourable 
light  of  a  successful  diplomatist. 

This  latter  destination  of  his  talents  had  come  so  opportunely  for  my 
advancement  in  the  apparently  hopeless  career  I  had  chosen,  that  my  vo- 
cation for  the  cabinet  began  to  be  considered  in  the  family  as  a  prophetic 
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inspiration.  The  return  of  peace,  by  rendering-  the  mihtary  profession 
an  honourable  idleness,  reconciled  my  father  to  the  relinquishment  of  his 
views  for  me  in  that  quarter;  and,  being-  heir  to  a  larg-e  unencumbered 
estate,  my  success  in  my  present  pursuit  was  no  farther  of  consequence, 
than  as  a  liberal  and  hig-hly  elig-ible  preparation  for  adorning-  its  possession. 
With  my  uncle,  I  found  the  future  companions  of  our  journey — his 
v/ife,  a  g-entle  being-,  whose  utmost  devotedness  of  affection  he  had  called 
forth,  by  tendering-  to  her,  with  the  chivalric  g-enerosity  of  his  nature,  in 
her  broken  health  and  fallen  fortunes,  that  hand  which  modesty  had  de- 
terred him  from  offering-,  when  he  quitted  her  in  the  pride  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  affluence  ; — and  his  only  daug-hter  Horatia,  the  darling-  of  his 
ag-e,  who  blended  in  the  happiest  manner,  both  in  person  and  character, 
the  best  features  of  both  her  parents. 

She  had  her  mother's  slig-ht  and  feminine  person,  with  her  father's  nerve 
and  activity  ;  his  brig-ht  and  eloquent  dark  eye,  and  raven  hair,  with  the 
soft  skin  and  sweet  expression  of  her  g-entle  mother.  It  was  the  same 
with  her  heart  and  mind.  The  first  was  warm  and  tender, — this  she  in- 
herited from  both  ;  but  her  mother's  indolent  softness  of  disposition  had 
ming-led  with  her  father's  energ-y  of  soui ;  and  the  result  was  a  firmness 
of  decision  and  principle,  sweetly  tempered  by  a  timidity  of  manner,  which 
veiled  from  strang-ers  the  extent  of  her  superiority.  I  set  her  down  the 
first  day  of  our  meeting- — but  it  was  a  delusion  dissipated  by  a  day's 
acquaintance — for  a  quiet,  shy,  insig-nificantg-irl,  whom,  on  a  first  g-lance, 
I  half  pronounced  plain,  but  on  a  second,  decidedly  pretty. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  beauty  to  ray  taste.  This,  like  my  turn  for 
embassies,  dealt  in  the  g-org-eous  and  the  mag-nificent ;  and  all  the  heroines 
of  my  youthful  fancy  were  invested  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
trag-edy  queens.  I  had,  however,  been  disag-reeably  awakened  from  one 
fit  of  boyish  idolatry  by  discovering-  that  the  body  of  a  mountain  mig-ht 
contain  the  soul  of  a  mouse  ;  and  I  was,  at  the  period  of  joining-  my  uncle, 
as  heart-whole  as  any  young-  man  of  two-and-twenty  can  hope  to  be. 

Our  voyag-e  to  Holland  was  not  remarkable  for  any  incident  worth  re- 
cording-, and  in  due  time  we  arrived  at  Rotterdam.  We  made  the  usual 
tour  of  Holland,  well  worth  the  dedication  of  the  few  days  it  requires, 
thoug-h  the  monotony  pervading-  alike  its  landscape  and  its  towns  prevents 
any  distinct  or  vivid  impression  being-  made  by  either.  Amsterdam,  in 
particular,  is  a  sort  of  Cretan  labyrinth  of  precisely  similar  and  intermin- 
able streets,  from  which  no  clew  less  steady  and  voluminous  than  a  Dutch 
laquais  de  place  seems  competent  to  one's  extrication.  The  sig-ht  of  its 
g-roves  of  masts,  however,  only  inferior  to  the  forest  which  our  own 
Thames  affords,  is  always  refreshing-  to  an  Eng-lish  eye.  Haarlem  and 
the  Hag-ue  have  each  more  attractions  than  the  g-enerality  of  Dutch  towns  ; 
the  former  in  its  own  neat  smiling-  appearance,  and  the  wilderness  of 
sweets  afforded  by  its  innumerable  flower-g-ardens  ;  the  latter  in  its  not 
unpleasing-  irreg-ularity,  its  venerable  shady  avenue  leading-  to  the  fishing-- 
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villag-e  of  Scheveling",  (the  living"  and  characteristic  orig-inal  of  every  Dutch 
sea  piece  one  ever  saw  in  one's  hfe,)  and,  above  all,  that  marvel  in  the 
eye  of  all  Dutchmen,  the  Wood, — a  really  pretty  spot,  reared  by  Nature 
for  herself,  from  a  land,  whose  flatness  and  insipidity  render  undulations 
of  surface  and  tang-led  thickets  a  perfect  treat  to  the  eye.  ,  The  modest 
title  of  House  in  the  Wood  is,  with  g-reat  propriety,  apphed  to  a  palace, 
which  I  question  if  a  rich  Bristol  or  Liverpool  merchant  would  be  content 
with  for  a  villa. 

As  we  advanced  up  the  Rhine,  Roman  conquest,  modern  warfare,  the 
leg-ends  of  a  barbarous  ag-e,  and  the  poetry  of  our  most  civilized  one, 
blended  their  fascinations ;  and  whatever  fell  short  of  hig-h-wroug-ht  fancy 
in  the  charms  of  the  river  itself,  was  more  than  compensated  by  its  exu- 
berance of  recollections  ! 

It  was  with  deep  reg-ret  that  we  turned  from  even  its  diminished  beauty, 

to  our  destination  at  the  Court  of  X :  a  town   whose  recent  origin 

and  almost  mushroom  rapidity  of  g-rowth,  seemed  rebuked  into  insig-nifi- 
cance  by  the  g-rim  but  venerable  spectres  we  had  left  behind  of  the  cities 
of  Drusus  and  Trajan.  It  had  the  advantag-e  over  them,  however,  in  re- 
g-ularity  of  desig-n,  and  present  prosperity,  thuug-h,  like  its  ancient  elec- 
toral rivals,  subject  to  all  the  mutability  of  royal  caprice  and  court  favour. 
Orig-inally  a  hunting--seat  in  a  forest,  only  so  much  of  which  had  been  in- 
vaded as  to  g-ive  place  to  the  neat  plaything-  of  a  town,  it  retained  rural 
attractions  superior  to  most  full-g-rown  cities,  and  the  first  impression 
produced  on  us  by  its  reg-ularity  of  plan,  relieved  as  it  was  by  considerable 
variety  in  details,  was  hig-hly  pleasing-.  During*  a  residence  of  some 
leng-th,  however,  it  produced  a  directly  contrary  effect,  and  we  shared, 

with  every  inhabitant  of  X ,  the  ennui   occasioned  by  the  perpetual 

view  of  the  Royal  Palace,  in  which  all  the  streets  terminate,  a  construc- 
tion which  forms  no  inappropriate  emblem  of  the  situation  and  purs^uits  of 
their  occupants. 

The  rapid  revolutions  of  the  last  thirty  years  had  g-iven  to  the  face  of 

society  at  X ,  a  very  amusing-  and  widely  diversified  character,  the 

delineations  of  whose  shades  would  require 'the  anatomical  precision  and 
minuteness  of  a  Crabbe.  The  g-reyheaded  part  of  the  court  savoured  of 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  g-ood  old  days  of  the  late  duke,  when 
its  military  costume  and  tactics  were  those  of  the  Great  Frederick,  when 
hoops  and  minuets,  queues  and  ruflaes,  flourished  in  unquestioned  sanctity  ; 
•when  the  women,  had  they  hved  in  our  land  of  commerce  and  combina- 
tion, would  infallibly  have  been  demolished,  as  a  species  of  perpetual 
knitting-  machines  ;  and  when  the  men  were  content  to. drink  their  beer 
and  Rheinwein  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  not  of  metaphysics,  but  tobacco 
smoke. 

The  French  Revolution  had  come  hke  a  whirlwind  'pour  changer  tout 
cela  ;'  but  the  bloodless  torrent  of  German  innovation  and  reform,  by 
merely  whisking-  off  these  primitive  personag-es,  and  depositing-  them  in 
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their  cong-enial  obscurity,  had  left  them  with  all  the  rust  of  ancient  pre- 
judices, ready  to  emerg-e  on  the  subsidence  of  the  storm  ;  and  they  now 
fig-ured  among-  the  g-eneration  which  had  grown  up  under  the  new  lig-ht, 
like  family  pictures  descended  from  their  canvass,  and  staring-  about  for 
their  lost  places  in  society. 

Among-  the  most  curious  of  this  g-roup  of  historical  personag-es  was  the 
Princess  Dowag-er,  a  woman  hig-hly  accomplished  for  her  time,  and  equally 
disting-uished  in  her  day  by  a  stanch  German  patriotism,  which  rendered 
her  the  bitter  enemy,  and  subsequent  victim,  of  the  French  supremacy  in 

X ,  and,  by  a  strong-  tincture  of  the  romance,  so  g-eneral  among-  her 

countrywomen,  but  so  rare  on  a  throne,  where  it  appeared  not  a  little 
ludicrous  and  deplace.  It  had,  however,  enabled  her  to  bear  very 
respectably,  if  not  philosophically,  a  total  loss  of  influence,  and  a  volun- 
tary seclusion  from  court  during-  the  ten  years  of  her  son's  early  adminis- 
tration, when  a  bride  of  the  Napoleon  school,  and  ministers  moved  by  the 
wires  of  St.  Cloud,  rendered  his  g-overnment  more  nominal  than  was 
ag-reeable  even  to  his  easy  nature,  and  indolent  dissipated  character. 

His  wife  had  been  some  years  dead,  and  his  mother,  whose  sohtude 
had  been  beg-uiled  by  a  copious  perusal  of  her  favourite  romances,  had 
resumed  her  former  place  at  court,  of  which  the  quick  succession  of  her 
son's  ephemeral  attachments,  and  the  ample  provision  of  heirs  left  by  the 
late  Princess,  rendered  her  likely  to  retain  possession  during-  the  remain- 
der of  her  life. 

The  duke,  whose  domestic  thraldom  had  powerfully  tended  to  open  his 
eyes  to  the  evils  of  the  continental  system,  was  among-  the  first  to  rally 
ag-ainst  its  head ;  and  had  been  rewarded  for  his  timely  defection  by  a 
lar^e  accession  of  territory,  and  increased  diplomatic  courtesies  on  the 
part  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  some  recent 
domestic  relations,  my  uncle's  mission  owed  its  orig-in.  The  same  facility 
of  disposition,  however,  which  had  prompted  him  to  allow  his  mother  to 
patronise  during-  her  retreat,  and  bring-  forward  on  her  return,  a  larg-e 
retinue  of  the  vieille  cour,  induced  him  to  retain  in  office  all  those  more 
efficient  children  of  the  new  regime,  whose  g-allicism  had  been  gradually 
and  opportunely  subsiding-,  with  the  waning-  star  of  Napoleon,  into  a  very 
philosophic  admiration  of  the  existing-  order  of  thing's.  One  or  two  (the 
most  certain  to  lose  their  places  under  any  circumstances)  had  resig-ned 
in  a  fever  of  liberalism  ;  not  a  few  had  substituted  the  m.ost  outrag-eous 
anglo-mania  for  their  previous  Parisian  aspirations.  This  was  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  ladies  ;  and  Wellington  bonnets  and  toques  a  la  Water- 
loo, formed  appropriate  covering-s  for  heads  full  of  nothing-  but  Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  Byron. 

The  saloon,  on  a  court  night,  afforded  an  inexhaustible  study  for  a  lover 
of  contrasts  and  comparisons.  The  g-rand  duchess  was  an  inveterate  card 
player,  and  thoug-h  my  uncle  did  not  play,  his  lady  willing-ly  sacrificed 
herself  for  him  at  the  board  of  g-reen  cloth.     Horatia  did  not  dance,  but. 
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as  I  was  always  partial  to  a  waltz,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept,  from  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  hand  of  a  young-  lady,  which,  under  any 
circumstance,  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse.  We  twirled  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance  with  ease  and  delight ;  and  every  movement  of  my 
fair  companion  was  so  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  that,  had  I  not  been  the 
attache  of  an  ambassador,  and  consequently  full  of  hesitation,  I  verily 
believe  I  should  have  been  over  head  and  ears  in  love  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  half  hour.  When  my  fair  partner  had  been  somewhat  exhausted 
I  led  her  to  a  seat,  and,  to  my  g-reat  satisfaction,  learnt  that  her  mother 
was  under  some  obligations  to,  and  of  course  the  friend  of,  my  uncle. 

Sir  William  had  in  his  youth,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
spent  a  year  at  a  German  military  academy,  during  which  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  a  young  Baron  de  Vilmerghen,  ripened,  by  mutual  good 
offices,  in  the  course  of  a  subsequent  compaign, — in  which  Sir  William, 
indeed,  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  bravery  and  coolness  of  his  young 
comrade, — into  a  warm  and  unalterable  friendship.  A  correspondence  had 
for  many  years  been  kept  up,  and  occasional,  though  transcient,  meetings 
had  saved  the  connexion  from  yielding  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

Vilmerghen,  though  only  a  younger  brother,  with  little  patrimony  but 
his  sword,  had  imprudently  married,  and  dying  early  in  life,  his  two  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  daughter,  with  their  widowed  mother,  a  French  emigree 
of  family,  but  no  fortune,  were,  on  his  death-bed,  earnestly  and  patheti- 
cally recommended  to  the  patronage  and  future  good  offices  of  his  more 
fortunate  brother  in  arms.     The  interest  of  my  warm-hearted  uncle  with 

the Minister  in  London,  had  been  effectually  exerted  to  procure 

for  Madame  de  Vilmerghen  a  pension  beyond  her  expectations  ;  and  kind 
letters  and  frequent  presents  had  testified  his  parental  interest  in  the 
children. 

Various  motives  had  induced  Madame  de  Vilmerghen,  on  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  against  emigrants,  to  settle  in  her  native  Alsace,  where  the 
vicinity  of  a  strong  frontier  afforded  every  facility  for  completing  the  mili- 
tary education  of  Ernest,  and  where  Albertine,  under  an  accomphshed 
mother,  and  with  all  the  advantages  a  winter  residence  in  Strasbourg  could 
furnish,  had,  as  we  heard  from  all  quarters,  become,  by  her  beauty  and 
attractions,  the  cynosure  of  the  whole  garrison. 

From  this  post  of  danger,  however,  as  well  as  honour,  her  careful 
parent  was  not  sorry  for  the  opportunity  of  removing  her,  which  the 
proximity  of  my  uncle  afi'orded.  Being  absent  on  their  arrival,  I  was  not 
introduced  to  them,  but  was  not  the  less  pleased  that,  owing  entirely  to 
accident,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Albertine  in  a  manner  somewhat 
more  romantic.  The  day  following  the  widow  and  her  family  paid  us  a 
visit.  Albertine,  whose  very  name,  given  her  as  a  posthumous  child,  lent 
her  new  interest  in  my  aunt's  eyes,  sought  by  the  most  graceful  and  win- 
ning manners  to  recommend  herself  to  her  protection  ;  while  Ernest,  with 
all  the  ease  of  a  man  of  the  world,  rendered  more  striking  by  his  youthful 
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appearance,  answered  my  uncle's  questions  respecting-  his  education  and 
prospects,  and  assumed  towards  Horatia  and  myself  a  tone  of  brotherly 
frankness  and  cordiality,  which  soon  placed  us  all  on  an  easy  footing-. 

My  uncle  settled  Madame  de  Vilmerg-hen  in  separate  apartments  in  our 
vast  hotel,  with  the  understanding-  that  we  were  to  form  as  much  as  pos- 
sible one  family,  without  depriving-  her  of  the  rig-ht  of  seclusion  whenever 
our  g-ayer  habits  and  necessary  etiquettes  mig-ht  render  it  desirable.  She 
was,  however,  too  much  of  a  French  woman  to  be  inclined  to  avail  herself 
often  of  the  privileg-e  ;  and  her  reception  at  court  being-  most  flattering-, 
she  was  soon  a  disting-uished  member  of  its  most  select  parties.  My 
uncle,  suspecting-  that  her  taste  for  cards  was  on  these  occasions  restrained 
by  prudential  considerations,  availed  himself  of  what  he  considered  a  for- 
tunate chance,  at  once  to  release  his  kind  helpmate  from  an  irksome 
office,  and  gratify  another  on  easy  terms.  He  therefore,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  few  to  whom  the  transaction  became  known,  constituted 
Madame  de  Vilmerg-hen  his  proxy  at  the  bassette  table,  with  a  well-filled 
purse,  to  be  replenished  as  often  as  the  chances  of  a  tolerably  moderate 
stake  should  render  it  necessary. 

While  the  mother  was  thas  alleviating-,  by  her  voluntary  exertions,  the 
ennui  both  of  the  g-rand  duchess  and  of  my  emancipated  aunt,  her  son 
and  daug-hter  were  making-  the  most  brilliant  debut  that  ever  attended 
novices  in  a  court  circle.  The  eleg-ant  person  and  fascinating-  manners  of 
Ernest  soon  threw  into  hopeless  distance  all  former  aspirants  to  the. 
prince's  favour,  and  he  became  literally  unable  to  live  without  him.  My 
uncle,  thoug-h  for  a  moment  dazzled  by  this  partial  reception  of  his  pro- 
tege, soon  saw  it  in  its  true  lig-ht,  as  involving-  a  young-  and  self-sufficient 
man  in  a  style  of  society  alike  unfavourable  to  his  morals  and  his  means  ; 
and  he  failed  not  to  counteract  the  evil  by  parental  warning-s,  which, 
thoug-h  hstened  to  with  deference,  '  proved  as  the  voice  of  the  charmer' 
to  one  under  the  influence  of  the  most  intoxicating-  of  poisons.  No  open 
irregularities,  however,  characterised  Ernest's  conduct ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  cited  as  one,  who,  thoug-h  no  Stoic,  knew  how  to  steer  clear  of  all 
disg-raceful  excesses,  and  secure  the  reg-ard  of  his  patron,  without  partaking- 
or  sanctioning-  his  vices.  Those,  however,  aware  of  the  usual  eflect  of  a 
court  atmosphere  on  the  soundest  constitutions,  looked  upon  the  young- 
man  as  one  of  the  many  destined  to  yield  to  its  malaria. 

The  situation  of  his  sister,  meanwhile,  was  still  more  dazzHng-  and 
perilous.  Her  beauty  was  too  transcendant,  and  her  talents  too  brilliant, 
not  to  render  the  sovereig-n's  admiration  of  them  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
it  soon  became  so  undisg-uised  and  passionate,  as  to  make  the  cynical 
predict  the  ruin  of  its  victim  ;  while  the  more  sag-acious  asserted,  that  she 
had  only  to  play  a  deep  g-ame,  to  secure  to  herself  at  least  one  of  those 
left-handed  connexions  with  royalty,  which  so  conveniently  g-ratify  the 
inclinations,  while  they  save  the  dig-nity  of  continental  crowned  heads. 

I  had  been,  in  truth,  madly  in  love  with  Albertine  from  the  moment  I 
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first  saw  her ;  but,  as  it  was  the  jealous  pan^  inflicted  by  this  royal  rivalry 
which  first  opened  my  eyes  to  the  seriousness  of  my  attachment,  so  it  de- 
rived tenfold  energ-y  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Albertine,  evi- 
dently restrained  by  maternal  influence  and  prudential  considerations  from 
exting-uishing"  it  by  unmitig-ated  disdain,  contrived  to  blend  the  most 
unequivocal  indifference  to  all  the  blandishments  of  her  admirer,  with  the 
profoundest  respect  for  his  courtesy  as  a  sovereign.  This  line  of  conduct, 
while  it  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  advance  beyond  g-eneral  g-allantry, 
gfave  him  an  excuse  for  continuing*  his  attentions,  and  the  whispers  of 
assiduous  satellites  conspired  with  those  of  secret  vanity  in  ascribing-  it  to 
the  desig"n  above-mentioned,  of  drawing*  him  into  a  private  marriag-e, 
which,  had  she  been  so  incHned,  I  verily  believe  mig-ht  have  been  easily 
accomplished.  Her  figure  was  so  tall,  that  grace  like  hers  could  alone 
have  redeemed  it  from  awkwardness  ;  but  its  flexibility  and  ease  were  as 
conspicuous  as  its  faultless  symmetry,  and  ordinary  female  form  shrunk 
into  insignificance  when  she  appeared.  Her  features,  though  perfect, 
were  not  modelled  upon  any  usually  received  standard  of  perfection. 
They  rather  formed  a  happy  modification  of  the  two  noblest  the  world  ever 
produced ;  the  classical  correctness  of  the  almost  Grecian  contour,  was 
relieved  and  inspirited  by  somewhat  of  the  elevation  and  fire  of  Rome  ; 
and  while  the  faultless  profile  and  richly  parting  lip  might  have  belonged 
to  Helen,  the  dark  eyes,  whose  glance  spoke  volumes ;  and  the  yet  more 
eloquent  brows,  which  responded  to  their  every  movement,  were  worthy 
of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  Her  complexion  was  also  the  south's  best 
compromise  between  the  dusky  hue  of  its  Italian  daughters  and  the  unat- 
tainable delicacy  of  a  northern  climate.  There  was  the  transparency,  the 
nobihty,  the  ever  rising  blush  of  the  north,  with  the  warmth,  the  richness, 
and  the  softness  of  the  land  of  the  vine  and  olive.  It  was  doubtful,  in 
short,  whether  she  was  the  fairest  of  brunettes,  or  the  most  piquante  of 
blondes. 

When  a  creature  thus  gifted  by  nature  sat  with  a  carekse  wreath  of 
myrtle  or  laurel  twisted  in  her  chesnut  hair,  unconsciously  displaying  at 
her  harp  every  graceful  attitude  imagination  could  picture,  while  the 
sounds  she  drew  forth  might  have  *  created  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death,' 
is  it  to  be  wondered  that  more  than  court  flatterers  saw  in  her  an  actual 
realization  of  the  bright  fictions  of  Mythology,  and  that  its  magic  pages 
were  ransacked  for  allusions  and  compliments  to  this  felicitous  combina- 
tion of  the  Muse  and  Grace  ?  From  all  of  them,  however,  she  turned  as 
coldly  as  the  marble  statue  from  its  senseless  worshippers,  and  rather 
seemed  to  tolerate,  for  her  mother's  sake,  the  irksome  distinction  of  her 
situation,  than  to  enjoy  it  for  her  own. 

Her  manners,  however,  though  reserved,  were  so  gentle  and  conciliat- 
ing, that  she  made  fewer  enemies  than  might  have  been  thought  possible, 
and  the  grateful  devotion  she  manifested  towards  my  uncle  and  aunt  soon 
gained  her  their  fondest  aff'ection.     This  partiality  aff'orded  me  the  liveliest 
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satisfaction,  as,  though  my  passion  had  hitherto  been  totally  undeclared, 
even  to  myself,  and  its  reception  by  its  fair  object  a  matter  of  more  than 
uncertainty,  yet  the  chief  obstacle  I  foresaw  to  its  gratification  was  likely 
to  arise  from  the  dislike  of  my  father  to  a  foreign  connexion,  which  could 
only,  I  knew,  be  overruled  by  the  paramount  influence  of  Sir  William. 

The  only  favourable  omen  1  could  draw  from  the  conduct  of  Albertine 
towards  myself,  consisted  in  the  rehef  apparently  afforded  by  my  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  attentions,  to  which  she  frequently  had  recourse  when 
excedee  by  the  unmeaning  gallantry  of  others.     That  she  esteemed  me 

above  most  individuals  at  X I  could  not  doubt,  but  it  was  difiicult  to 

detect  partiahty  in  one  so  reserved,  and  I  had  hitherto  feared  to  lose  the 
privileges  of  a  friend,  by  aiming  prematurely  at  the  distinction  of  a  suitor. 

To  Ernest  and  Madame  de  Vilmerghen,  it  was  evident  my  connexion 
would  be  highly  acceptable.  The  want  of  a  title,  which  I  had  fancied 
might,  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners,  have  proved  a  bar,  was  probably 
compensated  by  my  present  wealth,  as  well  as  future  expectations ;  for  I 
had,  since  leaving  England,  unexpectedly  succeeded  to  the  almost  count- 
less hoards  of  an  eccentric  godfather.  Between  Ernest  and  myself  there 
was  too  little  congeniahty  of  sentiment  for  intimate  friendship ;  but,  as 
the  brother  of  Albertine,  I  cultivated  his  good-will  by  a  mode  not  the  least 
effectual  with  one  of  his  expensive  habits  and  dissipated  character;  and 
perhaps  was  not  displeased  that  Sir  William  was  inclined  to  think  that, 
notwithstanding  his  habits,  he  might  prove  worthy  of  Horatia. 

Madame  de  Vilmerghen  had  never  been  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  it  re- 
quired my  strong  sense  of  her  maternal  influence  to  secure  her  those 
attentions  on  my  part,  which  were  rewarded,  on  hers,  by  a  decided  pre- 
dilection in  my  favour.  She  had  the  taste  for  show  and  expence  which 
distinguished  her  son,  and  resembled  him  in  all  the  principal  features  of 
character ;  moreover,  through  the  winning  suavity  of  her  Parisian  m.an- 
ners,  there  flashed  at  intervals  certain  stormy  indications,  which  showed 
the  volcano  within.  Her  influence  over  Albertine  was  unquestionably 
great ;  and  though  it  had  latterly  failed  in  inducing  her  fatigued  and 
harassed  daughter  to  continue  any  longer  even  passive  endurance  of  the 
prince's  insulting  devotion,  many  a  look,  unobserved  by  any  less  inter- 
ested than  myself,  roused  the  languid  powers  of  Albertine  to  fresh  exer- 
tions of  display,  and  regulated  the  tone  of  her  manners  towards  various 
aspirants  to  her  favour. 

Towards  myself  I  hoped  she  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  dictate  uni- 
form civility,  and  even  friendliness,  in  her  daughter ;  on  her  own  part  they 
were  so  marked  and  flattering,  that,  feeling  it  much  easier  to  make  the 
first  disclosure  of  my  sentiments  to  the  Kvely  mother,  than  to  the  reserved 
and  dignified  daughter,  I  one  day  availed  myself  of  the  very  favourable 
opening  afforded  by  her  pathetic  complaints  of  the  annoyance  experienced 
by  Albertine  from  the  royal  libertine,  who,  though  he  had  ceased  to  hope, 
had  not  ceased  to  persecute,  to  say,  that  I  should  conceive  the  best  ter- 
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ruination  of  this  distressing"  persecution  must  be  the  union  of  its  fair  object 
with  one  able  to  shield  her  from  its  continuance,  or  remove  her  from  its 
sphere. — '  Ay,'  said  she,  eag-erly  catching-  at  my  last  words,  '  removal  is 
indeed  the  only  cure  for  my  poor  girl's  vexations.  Could  any  of  those 
pitiful  court  minions  summon  courage  enough  to  offend  his  master  by 
marrying-  her,  he  would  probably  want  spirit  to  place  her  beyond  his  reach. 
Ah  !'  continued  she,  with  an  air  of  deep  pathos  and  solemnity,  '  it  is  to 
British  principle  and  steadiness  alone  that  I  could  consign  my  child,  with- 
out a  fear  for  her  happiness  and  respectabihty  !' 

I  must  have  been  a  fool  indeed  not  to  follow  up  this  hint ;  and  I  poured 
into  her  delighted  ear  such  a  stream  of  passionate  eloquence,  as  I  would 
in  vain  have  g-iven  worlds  to  address  to  her  daughter,  and  as  she  evidently 
would  have  given  much  to  have  had  her  present  to  hear.  Madame.de 
Vilmerghen,  after  expatiating  fluently  on  all  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
nexion, except  the  vulgar  one,  wdiich  probably  w^eighed  most  in  her  mind, 
promised  to  exert  her  utmost  influence,  in  paving-  the  way  for  my  declara- 
tion to  her  daughter.  She  almost  ventured  to  ensure  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess ;  at  the  same  time  referred  me  to  Albertine's  own  conduct  and 
manners,  for  proofs  of  her  g-eneral  coldness  and  insensibility  to  tender 
sentiments,  and  entreated  me  not  to  be  rashly  discouraged  by  apparent 
reluctance  in  one  averse  to  quitting  her  mother  and  her  country,  and  slow 
in  forming,  though  immutable  in  retaining-,  attachments  of  every  kind. 

A  slight  indisposition,  which  at  this  time  confined  Albertine  for  some 
days,  prolonged,  in  a  cruel  manner,  a  suspense,  of  which  I  yet  dreaded  the 
termination.  When  I  again  saw  her  she  was  paler  and  thinner  than  I 
could  have  conceived  possible  in  so  short  a  period ;  and  anxiety  for  her 
decision  was  almost  lost  in  apprehensions  for  her  health.  The  former  was 
soon  alleviated,  if  not  altogether  removed;  for  her  reception  of  me, 
though  totally  free  from  that  agitated  consciousness  so  delightful  to  a 
lover,  was  such  as  I  felt  sure  she  was  too  candid  to  give,  without  intend- 
ing at  least  to  tolerate  my  addresses.  More  I  scarcely  had  a  right  to 
expect ;  for  I  had  seen  her  towards  all  others  decidedly  and  unequivocally 
discouraging ;  and  I  was  too  much  of  an  idolater  not  to  feel  elated  that 
my  flame  was  permitted  to  burn  before  the  shrine  unextinguished,  if  not 
fostered. 

Spring  had  in  the  meantime  delightfully  set  in,  and  summoned  part  of 

the  court  from  X ,  to  a  summer   residence  a  few  miles  off,   in  the 

heart  of  the  forest ;  when  the  grand  duchess,  whose  enthusiasm  for  Al- 
bertine had  been  carried  to  the  highest  piich  by  her  steady  rejection  of 
her  son's  addresses,  assigned  to  her  and  her  mother  a  httie  fairy  cottage, 
separated  only  by  a  shady  alley  from  the  wing  of  the  palace  which  she 
herself  inhabited.  The  prince  was  detained  by  business  or  pleasure  at 
X — — ,  and  the  foreign  ministers  awaited  his  motions  to  remove  to  Hoch- 

berg. 

I,  however,  not  being  bound  by  etiquette,  accepted  an  invitation  to  join 
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the  duchess's  circle  ;  and  in  the  few  days  of  hourly  contact  with  Alber- 
tine  which  elapsed  before  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  my  pur- 
pose, experienced  in  her  usually  placid  manners  fluctuations,  which  mig-ht 
m  another  have  been  ascribed  to  caprice,  but  which  I  more  truly  attributed 
to  still  uncertain  and  indifferent  health.  Once  or  twice,  when,  by  win- 
ning- complacency  and  apparent  encouragement,  she  had  almost  tempted 
me  to  declare  myself,  she  suddenly  started  up,  and,  pleading*  indisposition, 
hurried  abruptly  from  me ;  but  on  our  again  meeting,  this  was  atoned  for 
'with  a  grace  and  sweetness  that  proved  die  offence  to  be  unintentional 
and  abjured. 

One  morning,  when  all  the  rest  o.  the  circle  had  gone  on  a  pretty  dis- 
tant excursion,  to  the  fatigue  of  which  I  had  heard  Albertine  declare  her- 
self unequal,  I  strolled  along  the  alley  leading  to  the  cottage,  determined 
to  avail  myself  of  the  eloquence  of  Nature,  which,  on  this  loveliest  of  spring* 
days,  was  pouring  floods  of  the  richest  melody  on  the  softened  ear  and 
heart,  to  assist  that  of  passion  in  drawing  from  my  beloved  an  unequivocal 
avowal  of  reciprocal  regard. 

Long  ere  I  reached  the  house,  the  windows  of  which  were  open,  I  heard 
the  tones  of  the  harp,  and  the  rich  mellow  notes  of  Albertine,  of  which 
those  of  the  songsters  without  seemed  an  echo  or  an  im.itation.  Her 
voice,  at  all  times  plaintive,  had  now  a  pathos  which  must  have  its  source 
in  the  heart ;  and,  trusting  that  music  is  not  '  the  food  of  love'  to  the 
hearer  alone,  I  drew  a  favourable  augury  from  the  choice  of  the  song* 
(a  simple  French  roviance)  and  its  tremulous  execution. 

My  figure,  as  I  passed  the  window,  startled  Albertine,  and  she  had 
pushed  aside  the  harp,  and  taken  up  a  book  ere  I  was  admitted.  Feeling", 
probably,  that  the  decisive  moment  was  come,  she  stood  before  me,  with 
what  might  have  been  either  a  conscious  blush,  or  the  mere  flush  of  sur- 
prise.    Whatever  it  was,  it  quickly  subsided,  and  she  grew  very  pale. 

'  You  are  not  well,  Mademoiselle  de  Vilmerghen,'  faltered  I ;  *  my  un- 
expected intrusion  has  alarmed  you.' 

'  Oh,  no  !'  said  she,  summoning*  all  her  native  dignity;  '  I  am  only  a 
little  nervous,  and  start  at  my  shadow  of  late.  But  some  music,  which  I 
know  you  like,  will  put  all  to  rights. 

1  flew  to  place  the  harp,  and  in  doing*  so  I  could  not  avoid  seeing*,  (an 
apparently  shg-ht  circumstance,)  that  instead  of  the  ballad  she  had  been 
sing-ing-,  the  desk  was  now  occupied  by  an  unmeaning-  bravura.  She  was 
beg-inning  its  prelude,  when  I  ventured  to  request,  that  instead  of  fatigu- 
ing herself  by  its  execution,  she  would  favour  me  with  the  simple  air  I 
had  heard  without,  and  which  harmonized  so  well  with  the  external  sym- 
phonies of  Nature.  She  coloured  slightly.  '  Excuse  me,'  said  she,  '  if 
I  refuse  so  trifling-  a  request ;  but  that  ballad  reminds  me  too  much  ot 
France  to  be  a  good  seaative  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  its  long-forg-otten 
tones  occasioned  much  of  the  nervousness  you  wish  to  remove.  Germany, 
thoug-h  my  native  land,  can  never  bd  to  me  what  the  home  of  my  child- 
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hood  has  been — and  yet,*  added  she,  almost  shuddering" — *  I  have  no  wish 
ever  to  see  it  ag-ain  !' 

*  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so,  Albertine,'  I  replied,  catching*  at  the 
straw  thus  afforded,  '  for  it  is  the  object  of  my  life's  devotion  to  offer  to 
your  adoption  a  third  country,  not  less  worthy  of  you,  and  perhaps  more 
cong-enial  to  your  character  and  sentiments  than  either !' 

The  die  was  cast — she  looked  down,  and  with  a  steady,  thoug-h  almost 
sepulchral  voice,  answered,  '  I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you  ;  if  I 
can  contribute  to  your  happiness,  in  Eng-land  or  elsewhere,  I  am  yours. 
My  esteem  and  gratitude  you  have  long*  possessed ;  pardon  me  if  I  can 
neither  at  present  feel  or  express  more/ 

She  rose  hastily,  as  I  was  about  to  seize  her  hand,  half  withdrew,  and 
then  seeing*  my  mortification,  gently  abandoned  it  to  my  g*rasp. 

*  Mr.  Vernon,'  said  she,  very  tremulously,  '  I  am  not  strong* — ^to  this 
you  will  attribute  my  foolish  agitation,  and  the  necessity  I  feel  of  being* 
alone.     When  my  mother  returns  we  shall  meet  again/ 

She  glided  through  a  side  door,  and  left  me  too  much  intoxicated  with 
her  acceptance  of  my  proposals,  to  be  inclined  to  quarrel  at  that  moment 
with  the  singular  coldness  of  her  manner  and  disposition. 

There  was  no  painter  of  eminence  then  in  X ,  but  Madame  de  Vil- 

merghen,  elated  far  beyond  what  I  thought  the  occasion  warranted,  by 
her  daughter's  conquest,  presented  me  with  a  miniature,  which  I  had 
never  before  seen,  done  at  Strasbourg  about  a  year  previous  to  her  depar- 
ture for  Germany ;  and,  though  it  did  as  much  justice  as  even  a  lover 
could  hope,  from  mortal  pencil,  to  every  exquisite  feature,  I  could  scarcely 
have  believed  it  possible  that  they  were  ever  animated  with  that  expression 
of  brilliant  and  soul-felt  gaiety  which  was  now  so  completely  '  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.*  When  I  remarked  it  to  her  mother, 
— *  Never  fear,'  said  she,  '  with  health  and  happiness,  these  smiles  and 
that  bloom  will  return.  Albertine  has  been  harassed  to  death  in  Ger- 
many, but  the  reviving  air  of  your  happy  island  will  make  her  all,  or  more 
than  she  was  at  Strasbourg.' 

It  was  now  necessary  that  I  should  set  out  for  England  on  aflfairs  of 
state,  and,  having  some  time  on  hand  after  my  arrival  at  London,  I  paid 
home  a  visit.  My  stay,  however,  was  the  brief  feverish  visit  of  one  whose 
heart  is  elsewhere ;  yet,  when  loaded  with  parental  benedictions,  maternal 
jewels,  and  elegant  souvenirs,  from  the  fairy  fingers  of  my  sisters,  I  de- 
parted to  fly  to  my  beloved ;  there  hung  over  my  mind  one  of  those  pre- 
sentiments that  invest  the  most  ordinary  partings  with  inexplicable 
solemnity ;  and  I  felt  responsible,  deeply  responsible,  for  the  future  happi- 
ness of  those  who  had  thus  cheerfully  made  every  sacrifice  for  mine  ! 

As  I  approached  X ,  this  vague  inquietude  took  a  new  turn ;    that 

peculiar  one  so  proverbially  the  bane  of  the  fanciful  lover,  anxiety  for 
Albertine's  health.  Lives  there  the  man,  who,  returning  from  a  long 
absence  to  her  he  loves,  has  never  said  to  himself,  in  the  simple  words  of 
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Wordsworth,  *  If  Lucy  should  be  ill !' — And  here  there  was  probability 
to  aid  fancy,  for  I  had  left  her  unwell,  and  had  received  only  a  few  hurried 
lines  from  her  mother  during  my  fortnig-ht's  stay  in  England. 

I  knew  my  uncle  was  residing-  at  Hochberg,  and  consequently  drove 
straig-ht  there.  Finding-,  on  my  arrival  late  in  the  afternoon,  that  all  the 
family  were  engaged  at  a  dinner-party  in  town,  where  they  were  to  re- 
main all  nig-ht,  I  naturally  followed  the  impulse  of  my  fears  and  feelings, 
by  proceeding  at  once  to  the  cottage.  I,  however,  first  inquired  of  my 
uncle's  servants  for  the  health  of  its  inmates,  and  was  answered  by  an  old 
privileged  Suisse,  that  '  Mademoiselle  had  been  frequently  there  during 
my  absence— was  much  better  lately— and  only  wanted  the  return  Oi 
Monsieur  to  complete  her  recovery.' 

This  welcome  intelligence,  and  the  ample  credentials  of  which  1  was 
the  bearer  to  both  mother  and  daughter,  gave  a  new  turn  to  my  thoughts, 
and  I  set  out  as  unaccountably  elated  as  I  had  before  been  causelessly  de- 
pressed. I  presume,  somewhat  of  this  triumphant  expression  was  visible 
on  my  countenance,  for,  as  absorbed  in  my  pleasing  prospects,  I  hastened 
mechanically  along  a  narrow  lane  which  separated  my  uncle's  villa  from 
the  cottage,  I  actually  ran  against  a  young  man,  who,  in  apparently  a 
very  different  mood,  was  pacing  dejectedly  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
circumstance  aroused  me,  for  the  lane  led  only  to  the  cottage,  and  a  visit 
to  it  at  that  untimely  hour  spoke  of  privileged  intimacy ;  but  whatever 
feelings  of  surprise  I  might  experience  at  the  rencontre  instantly  gave 
way  to  those  inspired  by  the  frenzied  demeanour  and  gross  rudeness  of 
the  young  officer,— for  such,  from  his  tournoure,  though  in  plain  clothes, 
I  instinctively  discovered  him  to  be.  '  Monsieur  1' Anglais,'  said  he,  in  a 
voice  almost  choked  with  emotion,  and  with  the  most  concentrated  ex- 
pression of  jealous  rage  I  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed,  '  if  la  fortune 
de  la  guerre  has  given  you  over  me  the  advantage  of  success,  it  has 
neither  given  you  that  of  birth  or  breeding !— You  may  supplant,  but 
shall  not  insult  me  with  impunity !' 

It  was  quite  in  vain  to  disclaim  intentional  insult  to  one  determined  to 
seek  and  find  a  quarrel.  His  next  words  would  have  left  no  alternative 
to  the  calmest  and  wisest  of  our  sex,  which,  Heaven  knows,  I  could  not 
pretend  to  be,  even  had  the  irritation  of  a  rapid  journey,  violent  provoca- 
tion, and  a  dawning  of  jealousy,  left  me  the  unbiassed  exercise  of  reason. 
I  heard  my  name  mentioned  with  an  emphatic  curse — my  unknown 
challenger  was  gone ;  but  I  found  on  the  grass  beside  me  a  card  with  the 
name  of  '  La  Rochecour,  Cuirassiers  de  Rivarol,  a  Strasbourg.' 

The  name  of  a  hotel  in  X was  scratched  in  pencil  on  the  back ; 

and  as  I  knew  he  must  probably  return  thither,  before  dispatching  some 
acquaintance  to  arrange  the  inevitable  meeting  of  the  morrow,  (which  the 
precincts  of  the  court  forbade  at  Hochberg,)  1  resolved  to  pursue  my  walk 
to  the  cottage,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  light  on  the  subject  from 
Madame  de  Vilmerghen,  though  I  now  half  hoped  that  continued  indis- 
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position  would  spare  Albertiiie  and  myself  a  meeting- under  such  dreadfully 
altered  circumstances. 

It  was  a  very  still  sultry  evening-,  and,  as  I  approached  the  cottag-e,  I 
evidently  distinguished  low  moans  and  hysterical  sobs  issuing-  from  the 
upper  story,  where,  indeed,  ail  the  small  household  seemed  so  completely 
eng-rossed,  that  I  made  my  way  unobserved  into  the  sitting-  room. 

1  stood  rooted  and  spell-bound  for  a  moment ;  and  then  rung-  the  bell, 
with  the  desperation  of  one  who  wishes  to  escape,  by  whatever  means,  from 
his  present  suspense.  The  French-waiting-  maid  started  on  perceiving- 
me,  and,  to  conceal  her  own  confusion,  ran  to  summon  Madame  Vilmer- 
g-hen,  who,  after  a  torturing-  interval,  came  down,  internal  ag-itation  evi- 
dently struggling-  with  assumed  composure  and  unnatural  joy.  She  flew 
to  meet  me,  styled  me  her  dear  son,  and  volubly  lamented  that  a  return 
of  her  nervous  symptoms,  which  Albertine  had  that  day  most  inoppor- 
tunely experienced,  must  defer  till  the  morrow  the  meeting-  of  two  now 
indissolubly  affianced  lovers. 

There  was  nothing-  unlikely  or  apocryphal  in  Madame  de  Vilmerg-hen's 
statement,  nay,  it  only  tallied  with  the  stranger's  behaviour,  yet  it  failed 
to  convince  me  ;  and,  coupling-  the  visit  with  the  symptoms  of  discom- 
posure in  the  family,  I  could  not  help  suspecting-  that  the  intruder  had 
once,  at  least,  been  privileged.  Feeling-,  however,  that,  whether  '  sinned 
ag-ainst  or  sinning-,'  I  was  perhaps  destined  to  shed  his  blood  ,  I  shrunk 
from  the  previous  rack  of  investig-ation,  and  quitted  the  house. 

I  found  hovering-  near  my  uncle's  door  a  brother  officer  of  La  Roche- 
cour's,  whom  I  was  quite  in  a  mood  to  dispatch  quickly.  As  my  chief 
object  was  to  conclude  this  unhappy  affair  without  the  agonizing-  ordeal 
of  a  previous  interview  with  my  parental  uncle,  I  fixed  on  a  pretty  early 
hour  the  following-  morning-,  ere  he  could  return  from  town,  and  on  a 
spot  in  the  forest  sufficiently  remote  from  all  dang-er  of  interruption  I 
then  arranged  my  worldly  affairs,  bequeathing  to  Albertine  an  ample 
portion  in  case  of  my  death  ;  wrote  a  few  penitential  lines  to  my  father 
and  uncle  ;  and  after  such  dubious  and  fearful  commendations  of  my  soul 
to  its  Creator  as  a  duellist  can  venture  to  breathe,  sunk,  from  fatigue  of 
mind  and  body,  into  a  death-like  slumber. 

I  only  awoke  from  it  in  time  to  dress,  and  attend  the  distant  rendezvous, 
I  had  given  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  so  that  a  messenger  from  the  cot- 
tage, with  a  billet  which  h6  would  not  leave,  had  been  sent  away. 

Being  determined  (to  avoid  unnecessary  publicity)  against  having  any 
second  of  my  own  rank,  I  took  with  me  instead  that  old-fashioned,  but 
useful,  appendage  of  ray  uncle's  establishment,  the  Valet  de  Chamhre 
Chirurgien,  an  old  soldier,  who,  finding  his  honest  remonstrances  unavail- 
ing, was  at  least  thankful  to  have  his  services  accepted  till  other  assist- 
ance might  arrive. 

In  a  few  minutes  my  antagonist  approached.  All  traces  of  ferocious 
resentment  had  vanished ;  and  though  the  dictates  of  imaginary  honour. 
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and  apparent  carelessness  of  life,  prevented  his  retracting-,  it  was  evident 
that  his  sentiments  towards  me  were  no  long-er  those  of  a  rancorous 
enemy.  I,  too,  felt  unaccountably  softened  towards  him  ;  the  shadow  of 
an  apology  would  have  disarmed  me,  but  none  w^as  offered,  and  we  had 
but  to  measure  our  distance,  and  fire.  My  aim,  thoug-h  most  neg-lig-ently 
taken,  proved  too  g-ood  ;  for  ray  antag-onist  fell,  firing-  into  the  air  his 
hitherto  undischarg-ed  pistol.  This  afi"ecting-  proof  of  self- condemnation 
heig-htened  my  remorse,  and  I  hung-  over  him  with  all  the  ag-ony  of  a 
novice  in  scenes  of  blood. 

My  ball  had  lodg-ed  in  his  shoulder,  and  my  useful  auxiliary,  thoug-h  he 
could  not  venture  on  extracting-  it,  knew  how  best  to  aftbrd  temporary  re- 
lief;  and  g-ave  me  hopes  of  a  happy  result,  thoug-h  every  thing-  must  of 
course  depend  on  the  patient's  constitution.  The  poor  young-  man  would 
submit  to  nothing-,  till  I  had  promised  to  shield  myself  by  flig-ht  from  the 
disagTeeable  consequences  of  an  arrest  in  a  foreig-n  country  ;  and  then, 
beckoning-  me  towards  him,  took  with  his  uninjured  left  hand  from  his 
bosom  a  letter,  which,  he  faintly  whispered,  had  it  been  written  a  few 
hours  sooner,  would  have  rendered  the  rencontre  unnecessary,  saved  him 
from  brutality,  and  me  from  bloodshed. 

His  head  sunk  back,  and  being-  no  long-er  able  to  insist  on  my  absence, 
I  assisted  in  placing-  him  on  a  litter  of  twisted  branches  which  my  Escu- 
lapius  had  learned  to  construct  in  his  campaig-ns,  and  saw^  him  safely 
conveyed  to  within  an  hundred  yards  of  a  villag-e,  where  accommodation 
and  advice  were  to  be  had.  I  then  plung-ed  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood,  and  read,  with  feverish  ag-ony,  which,  however,  gradually  subsided 
into  thankfulness  for  my  providential  rescue  from  an  abyss,  involving- 
three  human  being's  in  irretrievable  wretchedness,  the  following-  letter, 
which  afforded  too  g-ood  a  clue  to  all  the  inconsistencies  of  poor  Alber- 
tine,  as  well  as  to  the  chang*ed  and  softened  feeling-s  of  my  injured  rival. 
Written  with  the  first  dawn  of  morning-,  it  only  had  reached  him  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  meeting-,  and  false  shame  had  deferred  its  production 
till  too  late  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
'  La  Rochecour  !     ' 

•  We  have  met,  I  believe,  for  the  last  time  on  this  side  the  g-rave.  The 
frig-htful  irritation  of  your  feeling-s  during-  that  ag-onizing  inter\dew,  the 
cruel  ag-itation  of  mine,  its  abrupt  termination  by  maternal  authority,  all 
conspired  to  prevent  an  explanation,  which,  for  your  peace,  I  oug-ht  per- 
haps yet  to  v,-ithhold.  But  I  w^ant  the  power.  Though  worked  upon,  by 
means  of  which  the  scene  of  yesterday  may  g-ive  you  a  faint  idea,  to  re- 
nounce your  hand,  and  sacrifice  our  mutual  happiness,  I  cannot  g-ive  up 
my  claim  on  your  forgiveness,  your  pity,  perchance  your  esteem.  Your 
forgiveness,  Louis,  though  you  may  for  a  while  deny  it,  will  soon  be  mine, 
for  1  shall,  ere  long,  claim  it  from  a  death-bed — Your  pity,  which  even 
yesterday  struggled  so  powerfully  with  just  resentment,  v/ill  be  mine, 
long  ere  you  have  perused  this  letter  to  the  end — but  your  esteem,  though 
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in  moments  of  feverish  exaltation  I  have  dared  to  challenge  it,  i  can  but 
dubiously  hope  for,  since,  alas  !  I  have  half  forfeited  my  own.  Surely, 
Louis,  filial  duty  is  the  first  and  most  sacred  of  oblig-ations ;  yet,  since  its 
thorny  and  devious  path  has  led  me  to  break  faith  with  two  beings  equally 
estimable,  I  have  had  fearful  doubts  of  its  being,  indeed,  the  right  one, 
and  conscious  integrity  has  been  wanting  to  support  me  under  a  sacrifice, 
to  which  martyrdom,  in  a  good  cause,  must  be  bliss ! 

*  But  though  a  mother's  arguments  might  fail  to  convince,  her  tears 
are  omnipotent.  The  peace  of  mind,  her  reputation,  nay,  her  very  life, 
as  she  has  told  me,  with  looks  that  made  her  every  motion  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  an  object  of  fearful  interest,  depends  on  my  forming  a 
wealthy  alliance — with  one  whose  reckless  generosity  will  not  only  over- 
look an  insignificant  and  squandered  patrimony,  but  prompt  him  to  lavish 
on  me  the  means  of  cancelling  obligations,  the  accumulated  fruit  of  years 
of  improvident  expenditure — incurred  too,  Louis,  in  vain  solicitudes  for 
the  education  and  establishment  of  one,  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
heart,  could  wish  she  had  never  been  born,  to  entail  misery  on  all  around 
her  !  Would  to  God  my  dear  father  had  lived,  to  control,  as  he  alone 
could  do,  both  in  my  mother  and  Ernest,  habits  of  luxury  and  ostentation, 
according  ill  with  the  limited  pittance  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ! 

*  To  Ernest's  frequent  involvements,  and,  I  fear,  degrading  resources, 
you  are  unhappily  no  stranger  ;  but  the  errors  of  a  parent,  concealed  from 
all  the  world  beside,  by  my  bridal  veil  or  funeral  pall,  call  it  which  you 
will,  must  be  dimly  glanced  at  even  to  you.  In  the  mad  hope  of  retriev- 
ing difficulties  at  an  easier  price  than  the  immolation  of  her  child,  my 
mother,  since  she  came  here,  has  played  deeply  and  desperately,  and» 
with  brief  intervals  of  delusive  success,  on  the  whole,  unfortunately. 
Debts  of  honour  are  now  making  the  paradise  of  Hochberg,  to  her,  the 
hell  which  Strasbourg  long  had  been,  and  nothing  but  the  rumour  of  my 
approaching  splendid  nuptials  keeps  the  fiends  in  both  from  springing  on 
their  prey. 

'  Do  you  think  I  can  hesitate  ?  No  !  the  sacrifice  shall  be  consum- 
mated. I  found  strength  from  despair  to  bid  you  the  adieu  in  writing, 
which  brought  you  from  Strasbourg — if  my  lips  could  not  confirm  it 
yesterday,  it  was  because  you  found  me  unprepared.  Your  visit  was  a 
whirlwind,  beneath  which  my  resolution  quivered  like  a  fragile  reed — 
but  it  remains  rooted  as  before.  I  shall  find  strength  to  deceive,  even  at 
the  altar,  the  generous  unsuspecting  Vernon  ;  but  it  will  be  lent  by  the 
strong  presentiment  of  our  mutual  release.  Your  glance  of  mingled  in- 
dignation and  sorrow,  yesterday,  gave  the  death- stab  to  my  heart,  and 
every  confiding  smile  from  him  will  drive  the  dagger  home. 

You  pity  me  now,  Louis  !  your  tears  mingle  with  those  which  blind 
me  as  I  write.  They  would  betray  me,  were  I,  in  this  last  moment  of 
sad  sincerity,  to  subscribe  myself  aught  but  yours  in  death,  though  not  in 
life.  '  A.  V. 
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*  Do  not  presume,  Louis,  on  this  proof  of  weakness.  It  is  the  last — ■ 
and  while  I  live,  every  thoug-ht  and  feeling*  shall  be  his  whom  I  most  in- 
jure, by  g-iving-  him  a  hand  without  a  heart.  Do  not  exult  over  him  in 
its  fancied  possession.  It  is  dead  to  you  as  to  him,  and  beats  no  more  on 
this  side  the  grave.' 

In  compliance  with  La  Rochecour's  advice,  I  retired  to  a  secluded 
watering--place,  from  whence  I  immediately  wrote  to  my  dear  kind  uncle, 
enclosing-  Albertine's  letter,  entreating*  him  to  discharg-e,  with  all  possible 
privacy,  on  my  account,  the  debts  of  Madame  de  Vilmerg-hen,  to  lend  his 
powerful  sanction  to  the  nuptials  of  Albertine  wdth  her  former  lover,  and 
endeavour,  for  my  sake,  as  well  as  hers,  to  overcome  any  resentment  that 
lover  mig-ht  cherish  towards  his  faithless  bride. 

To  do  Albertine  justice,  it  was  on  her  side  that  the  scruples  chiefly 
arose  ;  and  it  was  long  ere  my  kind-hearted  aunt,  from  whom  I  had 
entreated  my  uncle  to  conceal  the  more  disgraceful  features  of  the  affair, 
and  who  carried  the  drooping  g-irl,  for  chaQge  of  air  and  scene,  to  the 
baths  of  Baden,  could  persuade  her  to  listen  to  the  solicitations,  or  believe 
in  the  revived  affection,  of  one  whom  she  had  tried  so  cruelly.  During* 
the  calm  of  La  Rochecour's  long  confinement,  vanished  every  trace  of 
resentment  ag-ainst  a  creature  the  victim  of  a  false  sense  of  duty  ;  and  his 
attachment,  which  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and  g-ained  deep  root  dur- 
ing" years  of  reciprocal  fidelity,  revived  in  all  its  pristine  warmth. 

My  passion,  on  the  contrary,  the  ephemeral  growth  of  a  season,  the 
blind  offspring-  of  dazzling-  beauty,  brilliant  accomplishments,  and  ideal 
perfection  of  character,  was  effectually  sobered  by  the  first  drop  of  life- 
blood  which  it  drew  from  the  breast  of  my  favoured  rival.  It  vanished 
before  the  perusal  of  Albertine's  letter,  as  a  feverish  dream  fades  before 
some  stern  reality  which  morning-  bring-s ;  and  if,  amid  the  g-reen  solitudes 
of  Auerbach,  a  female  form  haunted  my  musing-s,  to  my  own  extreme  sur- 
prise, it  was  soon  not  that  of  Albertine  ! 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  while  I  read  with  somewhat  of  the  nonchalance 
which  attends  the  anticipated  denouement  of  the  most  hig-hly-wroug-ht 
novel,  the  account  of  Albertine's  nuptials,  my  eye  caught  on  a  distant  part 
of  the  paper  the  name  of  Horatia,  and  I  actually  trembled  lest  I  should 
find  in  that  paragraph  also  the  ominous  word  marriage  ?  Its  tenor,  how- 
ever, was  very  different,  thoug-h  somewhat  painful.  She  had  joined,  a., 
Albertine's  earnest  request,  the  party  at  Baden,  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony ;  and  her  mother  had  thought  her  so  unwell,  and  out  of  spirits,  as 
to  detain  her  for  a  few  weeks  longer  in  the  country.  My  uncle  was, 
therefore,  left  alone,  and  urged  me  to  return  to  cheer  his  solitude,  all 
painful  rencontres  being-  obviated  by  the  departure  of  Madame  de  Vilmer- 
g-hen  for  Strasbourg-,  of  la  Rochecour  and  his  wife  to  his  regiment  in 
French  Flanders,  and  of  Ernest  to  his  at  Colmar. 

Between  my  uncle  and  the  latter,  there  had  been  no  open  rupture  ;  but 
Ernest  was  too  shrewd  and  penetrating-  not  to  perceive  that  it  was  for  his 
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father's  sake  he  was  tolerated  ;  and  that,  in  losing  him  for  a  son-in-law, 
my  uncle  was  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  escape.  In  his  letter  he  con- 
firmed my  suspicions,  that  Horatia  had  for  a  while  been  dazzled  by  the 
specious  manners  and  fascinating*  exterior  of  the  young  man,  but  gave  her 
full  credit  for  awaking  spontaneously  from  the  delusion,  at  the  expense  of 
a  few  days  of  regret  and  self-humiliation. 

On  my  way  to  X I  stopped  at  Baden,  and  though  my  unexpected 

visit  seemed  to  afford  both  my  aunt  and  cousin  great  and  avowed  satis- 
faction, over  my  meeting  with  the  latter,  her  open  sympathy  for  my  dis- 
appointment, and  my  occult  knowledge  of  hers,  diffused  a  kind  of 
consciousness  very  preferable,  in  my  present  mood,  to  our  former  uncon- 
strained familiarity. 

I  lingered  a  week  at  Baden,  during  which  ou?  mutual  efforts  to  cheer 
and  console  each  other  were  eminently  successful.  Those  of  Horatia, 
which  I  feared  were  as  yet  the  spontaneous  growth  of  purely  disinterested 
friendship,  raised  my  opinion  of  her  warm  and  affectionate  character. 
Mine  were  assuming  a  cast  so  decidedly  selfish  and  critical,  as  to  render 
a  departure  or  an  avowal  nearly  indispensable. 

My  uncle's  mission  being  happily  terminated,  we  all  gladly  quitted 
X ,  and  devoted  our  recovered  liberty  to  a  summer's  ramble  in  Switz- 
erland, in  the  course  of  which  I  successfully  cultivated  the  rational  regard 
of  my  amiable  cousin,  gave  a  son  full  of  affectionate  devotion  to  her  dis 
tinguished  father,  and  gladdened  the  dechning  years  of  my  own  with  a 
daughter  after  his  own  heart. 
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'  I'll  go  no  further.  Old  Hildebrand  has  some  dirty  matters  on  his 
hands,  that  he  wants  to  thrust  into  our  fingers.  A  bad  business  quits  best 
at  the  beginning.  If  once  we  get  into  the  middle,  it  were  as  well  to  go 
on  as  come  back  ;  like  Old  Dobbs,  when  he  swam  half  way  through  the 
mill  pond,  and  then,  being  faint-hearted,  swam  back  again.' 

'  Look  thee,  Anthony,  thou  art  a  precious  ass  ;  thou  wouldst  be  a  wit 
without  brains,  and  a  rogue,  aye,  a  very  wicked  and  unconditional  rogue, 
without  courage.  Tut,  that  same  cowardly  rogue,  of  all  villains,  is  verily 
the  worst.  Your  hquorish  cat,  skulking,  and  scared  with  a  windle-straw, 
is  always  the  biggest  thief,  and  has  the  cruellest  paws,  for  all  her  demure 
looks,  and  her  plausible  condescensions. — Come  on.' 

*  I  don't  care  for  thy  jeers,  Michael.* 

'  What !  thy  beast  riding  at  anchor  already  ?  'Tis  well,  I  shall  on  to 
Ravendale  Castle  with  all  speed,  if  'twere  only  to  inform  one  Hildebrand 
Wentworth  of  this  sudden  qualm.  Likewise,  I  may  peradventure  remem- 
ber to  tell  him  of  another  little  qualm,  once  upon  a  time  thou  wast  taken 
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with,  at  thB  sight  of  a  score  of  his  fat  beeves  :  aUttle  bit  of  choice  rog-uery 
played  oflf  upon  him  by  honest  Anthony  with  the  tender  conscience.  Look 
to  it,  comrade,  he  shall  know  of  this,  before  thou  canst  convey  thy  cow^ 
ardly  carcase  out  of  his  clutches.  An  it  be  thou  g-oest  forward,  mum  ! 
Backward— Hah  !  have  I  caught  thee,  my  pretty  bird.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  with  the  malice  of  a  fiend  urging  on 
his  hesitating  victim  to  the  commission  of  some  loathed  act  of  folly  or  of 
crime,  the  speaker  lashed  his  unwilhng  companion's  beast  into  a  furious 
g-aliop,  and  they  were  soon  threading-  the  intricate  mazes  across  part  of 
that  vast  chain  of  moorlands  and  forests,  which,  long  ago,  skirted  the 
northern  boundaries  between  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  horsemen  were  evidently  of  that  dubious  class,  named  '  Knights  of 
the  Post,'— highwaymen,  deer- stealers,  or  cattle-harriers;  all  and  every 
of  which  occupations  they  occasionally  followed. 

The  present  owner  of  Ravendale  Castle,  whom  it  appears  they  had  be- 
foretime  befriended  in  virtue  of  these  several  callings,  had  sent  for  them 
in  haste,  having  occasion  to  employ  them,  it  might  seem,  in  some  business 
relative  to  their  profession. 

For  some  hours  they  travelled  with  considerable  speed.  Day  was  just 
brightening  in  the  east,  as,  emerging  from  a  more  than  usual  intricacy  of 
path,  they  pushed  through  a  thick  and  overhanging  archway  of  boughs. 
Suddenly  a  green  knoll  presented  itself,  sloping  gently  toward  a  narrow 
rivulet.  Beyond,  a  dark  and  partially  fortified  mansion  stood  before 
them.  Here  and  there,  a  turret-shaped  chamber,  lifting  its  mural  crown 
above  the  rest,  rose  clear  and  erect  against  the  glowing  sky,  now  rapidly 
displacing  the  grey  hues  of  the  morning.  The  narrow  embrasures,  sharp 
and  beautifully  distinct,  but  black  as  their  own  grim  recesses,  .stood  in 
solemn  contrast  with  the  light  and  flickering  vapours  from  behind,  break- 
ing into  all  the  gorgeous  tints  betokening  a  heavy  and  lurid  atmosphere. 
The  two  horsemen  crossed  a  narrow  bridge,  and  the  clattering  of  their 
hoofs  was  soon  heard  in  the  court-yard  of  Ravendale  Castle.  They  had 
evidently  been  for  some  time  expected. 

'  So,  masters,  if  it  had  not  pleased  your  betters  to  have  built  so  many 
hostels  and  roosting-places  on  the  road,  I  might  have  been  snug  in  my 
bed-hnen  four  hours  ago,  I'm  a  thinking.' 

The  personage  who  thus  accosted  them  was  dressed  in  a  plain  leathern 
cap  and  doublet,  with  a  pair  of  stout  hose  that  would  not  have  disgraced 
a  Dutch  Vrow  of  the  first  magnitude.  His  short  and  frizzled  beard  was 
curiously  twirled  and  pointed,  we  may  suppose  after  the  choicest  fashion 
of  those  regions.  His  appearance  bespoke  him  as  some  confidential  menial 
belonging  to  the  estabhshment.  His  whole  demeanour  had  in  it  an  air  of 
impertinent  authority.  His  Httle  sharp  eyes  twinkled  in  all  the  plenitude 
of  power,  and  peered  in  the  faces  of  the  travellers  as  they  alighted  to 
render  him  an  unwilling  salutation. 

'  We  have  made  the  best  of  our  road,  Master  Jeffery,  since  we  left  our 
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homes  in  Netherdale.  But  in  troth,  it's  a  weary  way,  and  a  drouthy  one 
into  the  bargain.  I  have  not  wet  even  the  tip  of  this  poor  beast's  nose 
since  we  started.' 

*  Go  to,  — an  the  beasts  be  cared  for  ;  thine  own  muzzle  may  take  its 
chance  of  a  swill.  Darby,  see  to  the  horses.  Now  for  business.  Master 
has  been  waiting-  for  you  these  three  hours  :  make  what  excuse  you  may. 
Heig-h  ho  !  my  old  skull  will  have  the  worse  on't  soon  with  these  upsit- 
ting-s.' — Taking-  a  lamp  from  its  niche,  he  commanded  the  strang-ers  to 
follow.  A  wide  staircase  led  to  the  g-allery,  from  which  a  number  of  low 
doors  communicated  with  the  sleeping-  apartments.  Entering-  a  narrow 
passag-e  from  an  obscure  corner,  they  ascended  a  winding-  stair.  The 
sharp  and  capacious  spurs  of  tha  intruders  struck  shrilly  on  the  stone, 
ming-led  with  the  grumbhng-s  of  Master  JefFery  Hardpiece.  A  continual 
muttering-  was  kept  from  the  latter,  by  way  of  running-  accompaniment  to 
the  directions  which  ever  and  anon  he  found  it  needful  to  issue. 

'  There — an  ass,  a  very  ass — keep  thy  face  from  the  wall,  I  tell  thee, 
and  lift  up  thy  g-reat  leathern  hoofs.' 

Another  series  of  inaudible  murmuring-s  ming-led  with  confused  and 
rambling-  sentences. 

'  This  stair  is  like  old  Giles'  horn — it's  long-  a  winding-.  Now — thy 
spurs,  is  it !  Beshrew  me,  knave,  but  thou  art  like  to  frighten  the  children 
with  their  clattering-.  They  are  up,  and  are  ready  for  their  trip.  Maud- 
lin will  stitch  a  pillow  to  your  pummels,  and  they'll  ride  bravely,  the  pretty 
dears.  Stop  there,  I  tell  ye — I'll  first  crave  an  audience  with  my  master, 
and  return.' 

Old  Hardpiece  tapped  g-ently  at  a  small  door  which  now  stayed  their 
progfress.  It  was  opened  hastily  to  admit  his  entrance,  and  but  a  few 
moments  elapsed  ere  Master  Jeflfery's  cunning-  face  was  cautiously  extended 
out  of  the  narrow  opening-.  He  beckoned  to  his  companions,  and  at 
once  ushered  them  into  a  low  chamber.  A  lamp,  half  exting-uished,  stood 
on  the  floor.  The  walls  were  nearly  bare,  and  streaked  in  a  variety  of 
colours  with  the  damp  ooze  filtering-  from  the  roof.  A  curiously  carved 
oak  table  standing-  in  the  middle,  and  two  or  three  stone  benches,  com- 
prised the  furniture  of  the  apartment.  A  few  rusty  swords,  with  two  larg-e 
pistols  nearly  falling-  from  their  holsters,  hung-  from  the  wall.  In  one 
corner  lay  some  halberds,  reposing-  in  otium  cum  dignitate  with  several 
unmatched  pairs  of  mildev/ed  boots.  Near  to  the  window,  or  rather  loop- 
hole, heaped  up  in  a  most  picturesque  attitude  of  disorder,  lay  a  score  or 
two  of  rusty  helmets,  their  g-rim  attiring-s  mostly  broken  and  disjointed. 
— Pacing-  to  and  fro  through  this  uninviting-  chamber  of  audience,  was 
seen  a  fig-ure  of  about  the  middle  size,  attired  in  a  loose  upper  g-arment. 
His  head  was  nearly  bald ;  a  few  thin  locks  only  hung-  from  the  lower 
part  of  his  poll ;  and  yet,  his  ag-e  did  not  appear  so  far  advanced  as  the 
scanty  covering-  of  his  forehead  mig-ht  seem  to  intimate.  He  stayed  not 
on  the  entrance  of  the  visiters,  but,  during-  the  greater  part  of  the  sue- 
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ceeding-  interview,  persevered  in  the  same  restless  and  abrupt  g-ait,  as 
thoug-h  repose  were  ang-uish,  and  it  was  only  by  a  continued  chang-e  of 
position  that  he  soothed  the  rising-  perturbation  of  his  spirit. 
Is  this  your  haste,  when  my  commands  are  most  urgent?' 
He  turned  sharply  upon  them  as  he  spoke.  His  eyes  g-rew  wild  and 
keen  ;  but  still  a  heaviness  and  lang-uor,  as  if  from  long*  watching",  seemed 
to  oppress  them. 

*  We  could  not '    Michael  was  stammering*  out  an  apology,  when 

thus  interrupted. 

*  Enough  ;  I  know  what  thou  wouldest  say.  Let  thy  comrade  remain 
below.  JefFery,  conduct  him  to  thy  refectory, — Michael  abides  here. 
Haste,  and  let  refreshments  be  prepared.' 

What  was  the  purport  of  the  conversation  that  ensued  between  Hilde- 
brand  and  this  fitting  agent  for  deeds  of  death  and  rapine,  can  only  be 
surmised  by  the  following  history. 

Old  Hardpiece,  grumbhng  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  led  his  com- 
panion through  a  labyrinth  of  stairs  and  passages,  to  a  small  room,  where 
a  huge  flag-on  of  ale,  with  cold  boef  and  other  substantial  articles  for 
breakfast,  were  about  being  displayed.  Anthony,  nothing  loth,  threw 
aside  his  cap,  and  unbraced  his  girdle  for  the  more  roomy  stowage  of 
such  savoury  and  delicious  viands.  A  heavy  pull  at  the  tankard  again 
eHcited  Master  Jeffery^s  under  spoken  oratory.  Anthony's  tongue  grew 
more  voluble  as  his  appetite  waxed  less  vigorous.  He  asked  sundry 
questions  touching  the  business  which  called  for  them  at  Ravendale  in 
such  haste. 

'  The  orphan  children  of  Sir  Henry  Fairfax  are  to  be  conveyed  to  some 
place  of  concealment  for  a  short  period.  Master  says,  he  has  had  inti- 
mation of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  late  Sir  Henry's  friends  to  seize 
them  perforce  ;  which  act  of  violence,  Hildebrand  Wentworth,  being  left 
as  their  sole  guardian,  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent.' 

'  The  children  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Fairfax,  who  was  killed  in  foreign 
wars  ?'  inquired  Anthony. 

*  Ay,  ay, — poor  things  !     Since  their  mother  drownea  herself * 

Light  footsteps  were  now  heard  bounding  along  the  passage,  and  the 

door  was  suddenly  burst  open  by  two  rosy,  laughing  children — the  elder 
a  boy  of  some  four  or  five  years'  growth,  and  his  sister  scarcely  a  twelve- 
month younger. 

'  Master  JefFery,  Master  Jeffery,'  lisped  one  joyous  urchin,  *  hide  me, 
here  is  Alice,  she'll  not  let  me  go :  so  nice  a  ride,  with  two  gentlemen 
on  great  horses  ;  and  I  must  have  a  sword,  and  sister  Julia  must  have  a 
coach. 

Here  nurse  Alice  made  her  appearance.  She  had  been  weeping. 
Tears  and  entreaties  were  vain  ;  she  was  not  permitted  to  accompany 
them,  but,  with  a  frown,  Hildebrand  Wentworth  had  chidden  her  from 
his  presence.     Since  the  melancholy  loss  of  their  mother,    and  almost 
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from  the  time  that  the  news  arrived  of  their  father's  death,  which  hap- 
pened 3  Httle  while  before  the  birth  of  JuHa,  she  had  acted  a  mother's 
part  to  her  charg-e,  and  had  it  been  permitted  her,  she  would  g-ladly  have 
served  them  without  fee  or  reward.  Fearful  of  quitting*  them,  she  had 
followed  hastily  into  the  room.  With  a  searching*  g-lance  she  eyed  the 
strang-er  for  a  while,  then  suddenly  turning*  to  the  children,  she  solemnly 
exclaimed — 

'  Harry,  you  have  not  said  your  prayer  this  morning-.  Do  you  think 
God  will  take  care  of  you  t(j-day,  if  you  do  not  ask  him  ?' 

Here  the  rebuked  boy  g-rew  serious,  and  with  a  suffused  eye  ran  to  his 
nurse,  whilst  in  her  lap  he  poured  out  his  morning-  orison.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple, but  affecting-  request,  beseeching-  from  their  Almighty  Father,  preser- 
vation from  evil,  and  a  special  protection  from  all  the  dang-ers  to  which 
they  mig-ht  be  exposed.  Julia  knelt  also,  and  Alice,  laying-  a  hand  on 
each,  blessed  the  children — *  God  of  their  fathers,  I  commit  them  to  thy 
care  !'  She  could  say  no  more,  loud  sobs  checked  her  utterance,  and 
leaning-  over  them,  convulsively  clasped  them  in  her  embrace. 

Old  Hardpiece  g-rew  unusually  busy  about  the  breakfast  materials  ;  and 
the  hard-featured  trooper  was  seen  to  brush  his  brows,  as  thoug-h  some 
unpleasant  surmise  had  crossed  his  brain.  He  raised  his  arm  as  he  g-azed 
on  the  children,  slowly  mntcering-,  as  he  clenched  his  hand — '  If  he  dare  !' 
He  then  carelessly  examined  his  sword,  and  returned  it  quickly  into  its 
sheath,  as  the  pious  Alice  drew  away  the  children  to  her  own  apartment. 
Old  Jeffery  now  g-rew  more  talkative.  Leaning-  his  chin  upon  his  hand, 
and  his  elbow  on  the  table,  he  thus  proceeded : 

*  It's  four  long-  years  come  St.  Barnabas,  since  Sir  Henry's  death  ;  and 
my  lady,  rest  her  soul !  went  crazy  soon  after  belike.  Every  thing-  he 
died  possessed  of  was  bequeathed  in  trust  to  my  master,  Hildebrand 
Wentworth,  who  was  a  g-reat  friend  of  Sir  Henry's,  and  accompanied  him 
as  his  secretary  or  purse-bearer,  I  forg-et  which.  No  matter ;  all  the 
property,  I  say,  was  bequeathed  in  trust  for  Sir  Harry's  wife  and  children. 
Hildebrand  broug-ht  a  will  from  Sir  Henry  to  this  effect,  and  poor  Lady 
Fairfax  never  looked  up  afterward.  She  moped  about,  and  would  see 
nobody,  and  then  it  was  they  said  she  was  out  of  her  wits.  Not  long- 
after,  her  head-g-ear  and  mantle  were  found  by  the  river  side,  just  below 
the  old  bridg-e  you  crossed;  but  her  body  never.' — Here  the  entrance  of 
Michael  cut  short  the  old  man's  discourse. 

'  Belike  thou  hast  not  lacked  a  cup  of  warm  sack  and  a  whey  posset 
with  my  master  in  the  west  turret,'  pertly  exclaimed  Master  Jeffery. 
Michael  looked  surly  as  he  replied — 

'  Old  Gabergeon,  let  us  have  a  draug'ht  of  thy  best — a  stirrup  cup : 
breakfast  I  have  settled  above  stairs.' 

'  Marry,  take  your  swill,  Mr.  Saucypate,'  tartly  replied  Jeffery.  *  And 
so  because  you  have  eaten  and  drunk  with  my  master,  it  is  "  Old  Gaber- 
g-eon!"  else  had  it  been  **Good  Master  Hardpiece  !" — "  If  you  will,  Master 
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Jeffery  !"     Out  upon  such  carrion,  say  I,  that  think  themselves  g-ood  live 
meat,  when  they  are  but  fly-blown.' 

•  Old  Jeffery,'  said  Michael,  coolly,  '  we'll  settle  our  rank  at  some  more 
fitting"  opportunity  :  just  now  I'll  thank  thee  for  the  flag-on.' 

*  It's  in  the  cupboard,'  g-rowled  Hardpiece.  *  Verily,  do  these  old  arms 
ting-le.  But  I  am  old,  and  that  same  Michael  a  surly  brute  :  no  beating- 
would  mend  him.  An  ass  of  most  vicious  propensities — he  will  bite  for- 
wards and  kick  backwards  :  friends  g-et  the  benefit  of  his  teeth,  and  foes 
the  favour  of  his  heels.' 

Thus  did  the  old  man  console  himself  for  the  rude  impertinence  he  had 
suffered.  It  was  not  long-  ere  a  summons  hurried  them  to  the  court-yard. 
They  found  their  beasts  equipped,  and  ready  to  depart, — Harry  and  Julia 
looking- joyously  on,  with  each  a  tiny  whip,  and  vastly  amused  with  the 
horses'  accoutrements.  Hildebrand  stood  by  the  g-ateway,  looking-  round 
at  the  sky  for  a  prog-nostication  of  fair  weather.  Alice,  full  of  sorrow, 
stood  with  a  few  cakes  and  other  refreshments,  which  were  stowed  in  the 
wallet.  The  journey  was  but  short,  and  an  hour's  ride  that  fine  morning-, 
Michael  said,  would  bring-  them  to  their  destination.  Hildebrand  forbade 
him  to  mention  the  place  of  their  concealment,  lest  it  should  be  known  to 
their  iniquitous  relatives. 

Already  seated,  each  horseman,  with  a  child  before  him,  slowly  passed 
the  outer  court,  at  the  entrance  of  which  Alice  disappeared.  The  iron 
tramp  of  the  steeds  rang-  shrilly  from  underneath  the  arched  g-ateway. 
Beyond  this,  where  a  beautiful  urn  of  foreig-n  workmanship  rested  on  a 
pillar  by  the  garden  terrace,  stood  Hildebrand  :  he  bade  them  g-ood  speed. 
Anthony  passed  first.  Michael  checked  his  horse  for  a  moment :  Hilde- 
brand took  the  hand  of  the  boy,  and  pressed  it ;  but  one  portentous  look, 
as  at  the  recog-nition  of  some  sinister  purpose,  passed  between  Michael 
and  the  old  man,  unobserved  by  his  colleag-ue.  Hildebrand  raised  his 
hand  above  his  mouth,  and  slowly  whispered — 'Remember!- — the  g-ulf 
underneath  the  waterfall  !' 

The  horsemen  departed.  Passing-  the  bridg-e,  they  vv^ere  just  rising-  over 
the  g-reen  slope,  when  the  children  recog-nized  Alice  upon  her  late  mis- 
tress's little  palfrey.  They  screamed  after  her  ;  but  she  was  riding-  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  was  soon  cut  of  their  sig-ht. 

The  narrow  g-lades  of  the  forest  suddenly  encompassed  them.  The 
morning-  was  pretty  far  advanced.  The  joyous  birds  twittered  in  their 
dun  covert,  brushing-  the  dew-drops  from  the  boug-hs  with  their  restless 
wing-s.  The  thrush  and  blackbirds  from  afar  poured  forth  a  more  melan- 
choly note  ;  whilst  the  timid  rabbit,  scared  from  his  morning-'s  meal, 
rushed  by,  and  soug-ht  his  burrow.  The  wood  g-rew  thicker,  and  the  sun- 
beams which  had  previously  shot  in  broad  slopes  across  their  path,  soon 
became  but  as  lines  of  intensely  chequered  lig-ht  piercing-  the  grim  shadows 
beneath.     The  trees,  too,  put  on  a  more  sombre  form  and  character ;  and 
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the  sward  appeared  choked  with  rank  and  noxious  weeds.  It  seemed  a 
path  rarely  trodden,  and  only  to  be  recog-nized  by  occasional  openings 
through  the  underwood. 

They  travelled  for  some  hours.  Michael  had  taken  the  lead,  and 
Anthony,  with  his  prattling  charge,  rode  carelessly  on.  Looking  round, 
the  latter  suddenly  checked  his  horse  :  a  momentary  alarm  overspread  his 
features  as  he  cried — 

*  Michael,  you  have  surely  mistaken  the  path.  An  hour's  ride  should 
have  brought  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  our  beasts  have  been 
footing  it  here  these  three  hours.' 

*  Heed  not,  comrade  ;  this  is  our  path,  and  thou  wilt  soon  find  we  have 
the  right  track  before  us  :  we  shall  be  through  the  wood  presently.' 

'  Why,  this  is  the  road  to  Middleham  Tower,  if  I  mistake  not ; — yonder 
is  the  roaring  of  the  waterfall.' 

'  Right ;  we  shall  be  on  the  road  to  Bolton  Castle  shortly.' 

They  travelled  on  more  silently  than  before,  until  the  brawling  of  the 
torrent  they  had  heard  for  some  time  increased  into  a  roar  with  rapid  in- 
tensity. The  road  now  widening,  Anthony  spurred  on  his  beast  by  the 
side  of  his  companion,  who  slackened  his  pace,  as  if  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  parley. 

'  Whither  are  we  bound  ?'  inquired  Anthony. 

*  Where  the  children  will  be  well  cared  for.' 

A  dubious  expression  of  countenance,  which  Anthony  but  too  well  un- 
derstood, escaped  Michael  as  he  uttered  these  words  ;  and  villain  was 
written,  legible  and  not  easily  mistaken,  with  every  change  and  inflection 
of  his  visage.  Anthony,  though  not  of  the  most  unsullied  reputation, 
and  probably  habituated  to  crimes  at  which  humanity  might  shudder, 
pressed  the  little  victim  closer  to  his  breast.  The  prattle  of  the  babe  had 
won  his  heart ;  and  the  morning  scene  with  Alice  had  so  softened  his 
spirit,  that  he  could  have  wept  when  he  thought  of  the  remorseless  na- 
ture of  his  comrade,  to  whose  care  they  had  been  entrusted. 

The  roar  of  the  torrent  grew  louder.  Suddenly  they  entered  upon  a 
sort  of  irr^ular  amphitheatre — woods  rising  above  each  other  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  hills  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  A  swollen  waterfall 
was  now  visible,  below  which,  one  single  bare  and  flattened  trunk,  whose 
boughs  had  apparently  been  but  just  lopped,  was  thrown  across  the  tor- 
rent. A  ruined  keep,  or  donjon,  was  seen  rising  above  a  line  of  dark 
firs,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  deep  crag  rising  abruptly  from  the  river. 

*  This  is  our  half-way  house,'  said  Michael,  pointing  to  the  grim  for- 
tress. '  The  children  are  tired,  and  have  need  of  refreshment.  Tarry 
here  with  the  horses,  whilst  I  carry  them  over  the  bridge.' 

'  We  have  refreshments  in  the  wallet :  what  need  we  to  loiter  yonder/ 
repHed  Anthony,  eyeing  the  other  with  an  evident  expression  of  dis- 
trust. 
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*  The  children  want  rest,'  said  Michael,  *  and  we  shall  there  find  shelter 
from  the  heat.' 

'  If  rest  be  needful,'  was  the  reply,  •  surely  this  dry  sward,  and  these 
overhang-ing-  leaves,  will  afford  both  rest  and  shelter.' 

'  The  children  are  in  my  keeping-,'  said  Michael,  fiercely,  *  and  I  am 
not  to  account  with  thee  for  my  proceeding's.  Alig-ht,  and  g-ive  me  the 
child.' 

*  I  will  not.  Michael,  I  have  w^atched  thee,  and  I  know  that  thou  art 
a  villain  !     Aye,  draw,  and  I  have  weapons  too,  comrade.' 

Fast  and  furious  g-rew  the  combat,  whilst  the  terrified  children  made 
the  woods  resound  with  their  shrieks.  The  result  did  not  long-  seem 
doubtful.  Michael  soon  proved  himself  the  better  swordsman  ;  and  his 
antag-onist  stumbling-  from  fatig-ue,  broke  his  own  weapon  in  the  fall. 
Defenceless  and  exposed,  the  uplifted  sword  of  his  adversary  was  raised 
for  his  destruction — when  suddenly  the  arm  of  the  ruffian  was  arrested, 
the  sword  snatched  from  his  grasp,  and  a  female  fig-ure,  habited  in  a  dark 
and  coarse  vestment,  stood  between  the  combatants.  Her  brow  was  bare, 
and  her  dark  full  eye  beamed  on  them  with  a  look  of  pity  and  of  ang-er. 
Her  naturally  pale  cheek  was  flushed,  but  it  betrayed  not  the  ag-itation 
she  endured.  Erect,  and  unbending-,  she  stood  before  them,  and  the 
quailing-  miscreant  crouched  at  her  feet. 

*  Away  ! — To  thy  master  !  Thy  blood,  too  worthless  even  for  thine 
own  steel !' — She  hurled  away  the  weapon  as  she  spoke. 

Burning-  with  revenge  at  his  late  defeat,  Anthony  flew  after  the  falling 
brand :  seizing  it,  he  renewed  the  attack.  Michael  fled  toward  the  bridge. 
With  the  bound  of  a  bereaved  tiger,  Anthony  sprung  upon  his  prey.  Just 
where  the  root  of  the  trunk  rested  on  the  bank,  they  closed,  after  a  des- 
perate lunge  parried  by  the  unprotected  arm  of  Michael.  It  was  disabled, 
but  he  still  clung  to  his  enemy.  Anthony  strove  to  disengage  himself; 
hut  the  other,  aware  that  life  and  death  depended  on  the  issue  of  that 
struggle,  hung  on  him  with  a  convulsive  tightness  that  rendered  of  no 
avail'  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  The  sword  was  useless  :  Anthony 
threw  it  into  the  boiling  gulf  at  his  feet.  Both  hands  being  now  free, 
whilst  that  of  Michael  yet  hung  at  his  side  bleeding  and  useless,  gave  the 
former  again  greatly  the  advantage.  He  wrenched  his  enemy's  arm  from 
its  hold,  lifted  him  from  his  narrow  footing-place,  and  with  a  malig- 
nant shout  of  triumph  shook  him  over  the  abyss.  One  startling  plunge, 
and  the  villain  sank  in  the  rolling  waters.  An  agonizing  yell,  and  but 
one,  escaped  him,  as  he  hung  quivering  over  that  yawning  portal  to  eter- 
nity.—the  next  cry  was  choaked  by  the  seethe  of  the  boiling  foam.  The 
weaves  whirled  him  round  for  a  moment,  like  some  huge  leviathan  tossing 
its  prey  ;— he  sank  into  its  gorge,  and  the  insatiate  gulf  swallowed  him 
up  for  ever.  Anthony  hastily  drew  back.  He  turned  from  the  horrid 
scene  with  some  vet  lingering  tokens  of  compunction,  in  the  expectation 
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of  rejoining-  his  companions,  but  in  vain — the  babes  and  his  deliverer  had 
aisappeared ! 

Morning-  had  risen  brig-ht  and  cheerful  into  the  chamber,  ere  Hildebrand 
Wentworth  awoke.  He  stamped  thrice,  and  immediately  the  half-knave, 
half- fool  countenance  of  Master  Jeffery  Hardpiece  was  seen  within  the 
chamber. — '  Master,'  said  he,  '  a  messeng-er  arrived  last  night' — 

'  A  messenger  !     From  whom  ?'  eagerly  demanded  Hildebrand. 

'  Unluckily,'  said  Jeifery,  '  it  chanced  shortly  after  your  commands 
for  the  night,  not  to  be  disturbed.  I  durst  not  then  trouble  you  with  the 
messag-e.     Marry,  it's  not  the  sort  of  news  one  likes  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 

teir— 

*  Go  on,  varlet.' 

*  Why,'  continued  JefFery,  as  if  about  to  reveal  unpleasant  tidings,  and 
drawing-  back  as  he  spoke,  *  the  bearer  is  in  the  train  of  some  herald  or  pur. 
suivant,  come  from  over  the  sea  to  our  court,  about  exchang-e  of  prisoners, 
and  the  like.     This  man  has  a  messag-e  from  Sir  Henry  Fairfax ' 

*  He  lies  !   Fll  have  his  tongue  bored,'  furiously  cried  Hildebrand. 

*  Nay,  but  hsten.  He  says,  Sir  Henry,  whom  we  all  thought  dead,  is 
now  alive,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  Hermannstein.' 

During  this  recital,  the  astonished  Hildebrand  clenched  his  bonyfing-ers, 
with  a  look  of  awful  and  impotent  rag-e.      Hardpiece  continued  : 

*  This  coxcomb  says,  he  was  sent  specially  by  Sir  Henry  to  obtain  from 
you  some  document  of  mighty  importance,  which  will  ensure  his  imme- 
diate release.  He  bears  Sir  Henry's  sig^net,  and  the  knave  has  no  lack 
of  assurance.' 

*  Has  this  fellow  had  free  communication  with  the  menials,  JefFery ;  or 
hast  thou  done  me  the  service  to  keep  him  and  his  message  to  thyself?' 
anxiously  inquired  Hildebrand. 

'  Why,  as  touching-  that,  Alice,  somehow  or  other,  i^for  these  women 
are  always  about  any  body's  business,  save  their  own,)  wormed  out  his 
messag-e  in  part,  before  I  was  aware  of  the  drift  of  the  crafty  jade's  dis- 
course.' 

'  Alice  ! — Hah — that  viper, — again  across  my  path  !  Bid  this  mes- 
senger attend.* 

When  JefFery  returned,  he  was  followed  by  a  short,  muscular  looking- 
personage,  attired  in  a  foreign  g-arb.  A  military  cloak,  and  slouched  hat 
g-arnished  with  a  broad  feather,  g-ave  him  altog-ether  an  air  of  importance, 
which  the  bare  exterior  of  his  figure  mig-ht  not  have  been  so  capable  of 
sustaining.  On  entering,  he  made  a  slight  obeisance.  Hildebrand 
watched  his  bearing,  as  if  he  would  have  searched  him  to  his  heart's  core. 
Not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  the  soldier  threw  himself  on  a  seat.  Pre- 
liminaries were  waived  by  this  unceremonious  guest,  who,  evidently  with 
a  foreig-n  accent,  began  the  interrogatory  as  follows  : 

*  You  were  the  private  secretary  of  Sir  Henry  Fairfax  ?' 
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'  I  was,'  briefly  replied  Hildebrand. 

'  Kdow  you  this  sig:net  ?' 

♦  I  do/  a^ain  he  sullenly  answered. 

<  It  was  given  into  my  keeping/  said  the  stranger,  '  as  a  token  whereby 
Hildebrand  Wentworth  should,  in  the  due  exercise  of  his  fealty  and  trust, 
commit  to  my  charge  certain  documents  that  shall  immediately  be  set 
forth.  But  first,  and  briefly,  it  may  be  needful  to  relate  the  manner  in 
which  Sir  Henry  recovered  after  your  departure.  On  the  day  following 
the  skirmish,  wherein  Sir  Henry  was  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded, 
he  gave  unto  you,  as  his  most  valued  and  bosom  friend  those  solemn 
credentials,  wherein,  as  a  dying  man,  he  invested  you  with  full  power  to 
proceed  to  England  forthwith,  and  there  give  his  last  testimonials  of  un- 
speakable  afiection  and  fidehty  to  his  dear  wife  and  his  beloved  children  : 
likewise  that  vou  should  act  as  their  sole  guardian  and  protector  :  all  and 
ever-  of  the  goods  and  effects  of  which  he  died  the  possessor,  to  be  in- 
vested in  your  name,  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  her  infant 
offspring  alone.  I  think  1  am  right  in  this.^  In  case  of  their  death 
though,  I  beheve,  the  property  reverted  to  you/ 

'  It  did.'  .  .      ,    ,.       ,      f 

.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  wound,  that  his  physician  believed  a  few 
hours  only  could  intervene  ere  his  dissolution  must  inevitably  take  place. 
He  uro-ed  your  immediate  departure  ,  shortly  after  which,  the  whole  camp 
eciuipro^e,  together  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  your 
enemie°       Driven  off  to  a  considerable   distance  up  the  Rhine  at  fuU 
«peed   and  without  any  other  comforts  or  necessaries  than  what  his  cap- 
iors  could  supply;  his  wounds  bleeding  afresh,  and  every  muscle  racked 
with  pain,-to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  recovered ;  and  from  that  time 
he  has  remained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  fortress.     He  has  heard  no  tidings 
from  his  native  shores  :  he  knows  not  his  loss.     Yesternight  only  I  heard 
of  Lady  Fairfax's  most  lamentable  decease ;  and  how  to  acquaint  him.  I 
know  not '     In  a  cartel  lately  arrived  for  negotiating  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners    Sir  Henry  sends  by  me,  secretly,  as  one  of  the  envoys,   for  the 
papers'l  havebefo're  mentioned.     His  name  not  being  included  in  the  hsts 
for  exchano-e,  has  induced  him  thus  to  act.     Nor  has  he  much  misgiving 
but  that  the  credentials  he  will  be  enabled  through  me  to  present,  will 
brin-  ^o  pass  this  so  much  desired  event,  and  restore  him  to  his  family 
^ndto  his  home.     They  are  papers  of  great  moment,  and  wdl  set  forth 
claims  which  cannot  be  overlooked  ;  and  I  have  most  minute  and  special 
instructions  to  get  them  laid  before  the  king's  most  gracious  council 
These  testimonies  are  deposited  in  a  secret  drawer  of  an  eastern  cabinet 
of  choice  and  costly  workmanship,  containing  other  records  of  great  value. 
It  is  in  the  private  chamber,  where  Sir  Henry  was  wont  to  resort  from 
the  cares  and  turmoils  attendant  on  his  public  duties.' 

•  Hath  Sir  Henry  sent  no  written  message  or  letter  to  us  touching  this 
matter  ?'  inquired  Hildebrand. 
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'  It  is  Strictly  forbidden  to  any  prisoner/  replied  the  other,  '  the  use  of 
tablets.* 

'  Retire,  and  I  will  beg-in  the  search  with  all  speed ;  but  hold  thyself 
in  readiness  for  immediate  departure.  Thou  wilt  not  have  the  worse 
thrift  for  a  hasty  dismissal.' 

The  strang-er  withdrew,  accompanied  by  Hardpiece.  Hildebrand 
listened  to  their  retreating*  footsteps.  When  the  vaulted  passag-es  had 
ceased  to  g-ive  back  their  echoes, — '  Thou  shalt  not  escape  me  now  !* 
said  he  ;  and  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  private  chamber.  Hildebrand 
had  often  searched  throug-h  this  same  depository,  but  the  place  of  con- 
cealment pointed  out  by  the  strang-er  had  hitherto  escaped  his  notice. 
He  soon  discovered  the  secret  drawer ;  but  the  papers  of  which  he  was 
in  search  were  g"one  !  The  spirit  of  mischief  was  ag-ain  foiled,  but  the 
prompting-s  of  his  evil  g-enius  did  not  forsake  him.  He  sat  down,  and, 
for  purposes  of  the  blackest  malig-nity,  forg-ed  a  series  of  evidence,  as  a 
development  of  plans  and  proceeding's,  that  would  have  at  once  branded 
Sir  Henry  as  a  coward  and  a  traitor.  These  letters  he  sealed  up,  and, 
calling-  for  the  messeng-er,  committed  the  packet  into  his  hands 

•  You  have  Sir  Henry's  orders  to  lay  these  before  the  king-  ?'  said  Hil- 
debrand. 

'  I  have,'  rephed  the  envoy. 

'  Then  hasten  to  court,  and  so  g*ood  speed.  Stay — when  you  meet 
Sir  Henry  Fairfax,  offer  him  an  old  man's  sympathy  and  condolence. 

Break  the  matter  to  him  tenderly.     And  when  he  returns 1  will  say 

no  more.     Away — thy  mission  hath  need  of  despatch.' 

The  soldier  made  a  slig-ht  inclination  of  the  head  as  he  departed. 

Hildebrand  Wentworth  sat  down  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  rich  harvest 
of  villany — his  own  rig-ht-hand  planting-.  The  full  fruition  of  it  he  now 
seemed  ready  to  enjoy.  But  days  and  weeks  passed  by,  and  still  found 
him  feverish  and  anxious.  The  fate  of  the  children — whether  the  work  of 
destruction  had  or  had  not  been  accomplished — was  still  to  him  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  He  had  often  sent  in  search  of  the  ruffians,  but  they  had 
not  been  heard  of  at  their  usual  haunts.  Guilt  whispered  that  all  was  not 
yet  complete.  Restless  and  oppressed  by  some  undefined  and  terrible  dp- 
prehensions,  he  resolved  to  end  his  doubts,  and,  if  possible,  procure  an 
interview  with  the  instruments  of  his  crime.  He  expected  to  obtain  some 
clue  to  their  proceeding's  by  a  visit  to  Middleham  Tower,  hoping-  to  find 
there  some  traces  of  their  foul  offence. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  close  of  a  soft  Autumn  afternoon,  that  he 
g-ained  the  rude  bridg-e  below  the  waterfall.  He  shuddered  as  the  narrow 
trunk  vibrated  to  his  tread,  and  he  looked  upon  the  ever-tossing-  g-ulf 
beneath.  The  blackness  of  darkness  was  upon  his  spirit,  and  he  flew,  as 
if  some  demon  had  pursued  him,  climbing-,  with  almost  breathless  haste, 
the  steep  and  winding  staircase  that  led  from  the  bridg-e  to  the  ruined 
fortress  above. 
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From  a  ruined  doorway  he  ascended  a  narrow  stone  stair,  and  he  had 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  castle  which  yet  in  some 
measure  remained  entire,  ere,  with  a  deep  ^roan,  he  started  into  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  situation.  It  was  an  appalling-  scene  of  sohtude  and 
decay.  The  reahties  to  which  he  almost  instantaneously  awoke,  mig-ht 
have  startled  a  less  g-uilty  spirit  than  what  abode  in  the  bosom  of  Hilde- 
brand  Wentworth.  A  long*  g-allery,  upholden  by  huge  pillars,  dimly  re- 
ceded in  the  distance,  which  was  terminated  by  a  long"  and  narrow  case- 
ment. On  each  side,  broken,  but  richly  varieg-ated  windows,  threw  down 
a  many-tinted  hght,  which,  oppressed  by  the  dark  and  covered  arches, 
gave  a  strange  and  awful  character  to  the  grotesque  reflections  chequering* 
the  floor.  Narrow  streams  of  lig-ht  flickered  on  the  dense  vapours,  ren- 
dered visible  by  their  g-leam.  Involuntarily  did  Hildebrand  pass  on. 
Impelled  as  if  by  some  unseen  but  resistless  power,  he  dared  not  to  retrace 
his  footsteps.  Slow  and  fearful  became  his  tread,  as  he  traversed  the 
long"  and  dreary  vista.  Every  sense  was  now  in  full  exercise.  His 
faculties  rendered  more  acute  by  the  extremity  of  terror  he  endured,  his 
ear  caught  the  slightest  sound — his  eye  the  least  motion  that  glimmered 
across  his  path.  Sometimes  a  terrific  shape  would  appear  to  glide 
past :  he  brushed  the  cold  and  clammy  damps  from  his  brow,  and  it 
vanished ! 

Suddenly  a  door  opened  at  the  extremity  of  the  gallery,  and  a  faint  light 
streamed  from  the  crevice.  'Voices — children's  voices — were  heard  in 
the  chamber.  He  rushed  onward.  Rage,  frantic  and  uncontrolled, 
possessed  him,  as  he  beheld  the  very  babes,  doomed  as  victims  to  his  fell 
avarice,  in  all  the  bloom  of  health  and  innocence,  unconscious  of  danger, 
bounding  through  the  apartment  together,  with  their  nurse  and  protector 
Alice  !  Goaded  by  insatiate  revenge,  he  drew  a  poig*nard  from  his  vest, 
and  rushed  on  the  unoffending  offspring  of  his  benefactor.  Alice  shrieked  ] 
She  attempted  to  throw  herself  between  them  and  their  foe,  but  was  too 
far  off  to  accomplish  her  purpose ;  his  arm  was  too  sure,  and  his  stroke 
too  sudden  :  but  ere  the  steel  had  pierced  its  victims,  that  arm  was  arrest- 
ed !  He  looked  round,  and  a  female  figure,  loosely  enveloped  in  a  dark 
cloak,  had  again  rescued  them  from  death.  It  was  the  same  form  that  had 
before  interposed  to  snatch  them  from  the  fangs  of  their  remorseless  ene- 
my. In  the  sudden  spring  she  made,  her  garment  flew  aside.  Hildebrand 
gazed,  silently,  but  with  a  look  of  horror  too  wild  and  intense  to  be  con- 
ceived. He  seemed  to  recognize  the  intruder  :  his  lips  moved  rapidly,  as 
he  made  a  convulsed  effort  to  speak — 

'  Thee — whom  the  waves  had  swallowed !  Have  the  seas  and  waters 
given  up  their  dead  ?'  he  faintly  exclaimed,  almost  gasping  for  utterance. 

'  Monster  !  canst  thou  look  upon  this  form  again,'  she  cried,  '  and  thine 
orbs  retain  their  sight  ?  But  I  have  done,'  she  meekly  continued,  '  Hea- 
ven hath  yet  a  blessing  for  the  innocent !     But  thy  cup  of  iniquity  is  full 
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— thy  doom  is  at  hand  !     I  have  trusted  thee,  O  my  Father !  and  I  trust 
thee  still/ 

It  was  the  much  injured  and  persecuted  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Fairfax  who 
now  stood  before  the  abashed  miscreant. 

*  Away !'  she  cried,  '  to  Heaven  I  leave  my  veng-eance  and  thy  crime  ! 
Hence — to  thy  home  !  Thine,  did  I  say  ?  Soon,  monster  !  shalt  thou  be 
chased  from  thy  lair,  and  the  wrong-ed  victim  regain  his  rig-ht/ 

Hildebrand,  awed  and  confounded,  retraced  his  path,  deeply  brooding- 
over  some  more  cunning-  plot  to  ensnare  his  prey.  He  had  passed  the 
bridg-e,  and  on  attempting-  to  remount  his  steed,  his  attention  was  directed 
to  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  a  pale  g-limmer  of  arms  in  the  evening-  lig-ht.  Two 
horsemen  emerg-ed,  their  steeds  studded  with  g-outs  of  foam,  and  in  an  in- 
stant one  of  them  ahg-hted  before  the  arch  hypocrite.  It  was  Sir  Henry 
Fairfax ! 

'  Have  I  caug-ht  tnee  here?'  shouted  the  knig-ht.  'What  mischief 
hast  thou  been  now  perpetrating-?     Seize  that  traitor !' 

In  a  moment  was  Hildebrand  prevented  from  all  chance  of  escape. 

'  Thy  machinations  are  defeated — thy  villanies  are  revealed — and  now 
vengeance  will  make  quick  recompense.' 

Hildebrand  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  in  the  most  abject  hu- 
miliation, and  besought  his  mercy. 

*  I  will  not  harm  thee,  wretch  !'  exclaimed  the  gallant  knight:  '  to  a 
higher  power  I  leave  the  work  of  retribution.  Lead  the  way ;  thou  shalt 
be  witness  to  our  meeting — wife,  children,  all !  Our  bliss  will  to  thee  be 
a  punishment  more  miserable  than  the  most  refined  tortures  thy  wretched 
body  could  endure. — On,  on  !' 

Hildebrand,  with  imbecile  agony,  grasped  at  the  very  stones  for  succour. 
He  then  rushed  towards  the  bridge,  and,  ere  his  purpose  could  be  antici- 
pated, with  one  wild  yell,  precipitated  himself  into  the  waters  ! 

A  few  lines  will  suffice  by  way  of  explanation  to  this  unlooked-for  ter- 
mination of  their  sufferings. 

When  Lady  Fairfax  fled  from  Ravendale  Castle,  in  order  to  elude  the 
search  of  her  tormentor,  who  had  the  audacity  to  threaten  by  force  to 
make  her  his  wife,  she  threw  off  her  cloak  and  head-dress,  laying  them  on 
the  river's  brink,  that  it  might  appear  as  though  she  had  accomplished 
her  own  destruction.  To  the  care  of  the  faithful  AYice  she  had  committed 
her  children,  and  likewise  the  secret  of  her  concealment.  Alice  was  in 
continual  correspondence  with  her  unfortunate  mistress ;  and  great  was 
the  joy  and  exultation  with  which  she  communicated  the  arrival  of  a  mes- 
senger from  her  lord,  whom  she  had  long  mourned  as  dead.  Providen- 
tially no  interview  took  place  between  Hildebrand  and  the  stranger  on  the 
night  of  his  arrival ;  and  sufficient  time  intervened  to  enable  Lady  Fair- 
fax to  make  a  desperate  attempt,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
papers  for  which  he  had  been  sent.     She  well  knew  Hildebrand  would  not 
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g-ive  up  credentials  that  mig^ht  ensure  his  lord's  return.  In  this  attempt 
she  succeeded,  and  with  these  she  met  the  envoy  on  his  return  from  the 
castle  ;  and  disclosing"  all  the  tortuous  and  daring-  villany  of  Hildebrand, 
committed  the  real  documents  into  his  care,  instructing-  him  at  the  same 
time  to  lay  before  her  sovereig-n  the  narrative  of  her  wrong's.  Soon  was 
the  captivity  of  Sir  Henry  terminated ;  and  joy,  heightened  by  the  past, 
and  chastened  by  the  severity  of  their  misfortunes,  attended  the  remain- 
der of  their  earthly  career. — To  a  numerous  posterity  they  left  this 
motto^ — '  Verilj/,  there  in  a  God  that  ruleth  in  the  earth  /' 
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While  1  was  travelling-  on  the  contment,  I  was  one  afternoon  detained 
by  an  accident,  which  happened  to  the  vehicle  in  which  I  was  journeying*. 
Having-  vented  a  little  of  my  spleen,  by  grumbling-  at  the  vile  roug-h  roads 
that  had  occasioned  this  mishap,  I  went  into  a  small  auberge  by  the  road 
side  ;  but,  instead  of  being-  thankful  that  I  had  been  within  reach  of  even 
this  shelter,  I  was  in  no  very  enviable  humour  when  I  had  seated  myself 
in  a  small  but  very  neat  room.  What  with  the  jolting-  of  the  carriag-e,  and 
the  bruises  I  had  received  from  the  accident,  in  addition  to  my  succeeding- 
ill-temper,  I  was  really  far  from  well ;  so,  having-  ordered  some  coffee,  I 
tried  to  sleep,  but  tried  in  vain ;  and,  therefore,  inquired  of  the  landlord 
if  he  could  lend  me  a  book.  He  said,  he  would  ask  his  daughter  Marion, 
who,  he  thought,  had  one  or  two ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  never  did, 
and,  moreover,  scarcely  could,  read.  In  a  short  time,  the  spruce  Marion 
— by  the  bye,  a  pretty,  simpering,  arch-looking,  bright-eyed  creature — 
brought  me  three  or  four  by  no  means  clean  or  well-conditioned  volumes. 
Out  of  these,  I  selected  the  one  most  thumbed  and  *  dog's-eared,'  because 
it,  if  I  might  judge  from  those  symptoms,  was,  probably,  the  most  inter- 
esting. Marion  approved  of  my  choice,  saying  that  it  was  a  very  tender 
and  mournful,  and  she  had  no  doubt  a  true,  narrative  :  after  this  summary 
critique,  she  continued  lingering  about  the  room;  so  I  asked  her  to  sit 
down,  and  read  it  tenderly  to  me,  accompanying  my  request  with  a  kiss, 
which  she  half-pettishly  denied,  and  half-bashfully  received.  She  then, 
while  I  was  taking  coffee,  which  she  consented  to  share  with  me,  read  a 
history,  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  even  now 
recollect  it  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  its 
leading  features.  The  characters  are  taken  from  humble  life;  but, 
although  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  imagine  that  the  peasantry  have  less 
sensibility,  because  they  have  less  refinement,  than  their  more  accom- 
plished superiors  in  station,  still  there  is  no  paucity  of  instances  among 
them  of  greater  real  feeling,   sympathy,  and  affection,  than  exist  in  the 
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higher  classes :  in  the  former,  almost  all  is  unadulterated,  because  there  is 
no  incentive  for  display — in  the  latter,  the  g-reater  part  spring's  from  affec- 
tation, and  the  longing"  after  notoriety.     But  to  my  tale. 

A  mutual  affection  had  existed  from  their  very  childhood  between 
Henri  Merville  and  Louise  Courtin ;  their  respective  parents  were  near 
neighbours,  and  on  very  friendly  terms  with  one  another ;  they,  therefore, 
watched  the  infantile  attachment  of  their  children  with  great  pleasure, 
and  with  more  self-congratulation  did  they  perceive  that,  growing  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthening  with  their  strength,  it  had  ripened  into 
an  ardent  and  deep-rooted  passion.  When  Henri,  however,  had  attained 
his  twentieth  year,  Louise  being  also  only  seventeen,  it  became  necessary 
that  he  should  leave  the  humble  village  of  Verny,  and  perfect  himself  in 
his  trade  as  a  cabinet-maker,  by  visiting  and  working  in  some  large  and 
opulent  towns.  The  lovers,  amid  their  increasing  happiness,  had  never 
thought  of  this  long  separation ;  so  that  when  Henri  was  told  by  his 
father  that  he  must  leave  home,  and  be  away  three  years,  and  Louise  in- 
formed by  her  mother  of  the  same  circumstance,  the  intellig*ence  came 
upon  them  like  an  earthquake.  Woman's  feelings  are  more  easily  excited, 
and  Louise  felt  as  if  Verny  would  be  a  desert  without  her  dear  Henri ;  he 
too  was  sad  enough,  although  the  preparations  for  his  journey  occupied 
the  greatest  portion  of  his  time,  and  prevented  him  so  continually  thinking 
of  the  separation  as  she  did.  Grief  and  regret  were  useless ;  the  parting- 
hour  arrived,  and  the  now  miserable  pair  were  left  to  themselves.  Henri 
was  endeavouring  to  console  the  wretched  girl,  but  she  remained  pale 
and  motionless ;  the  roses  of  delight  had  faded  beneath  the  tears  that 
trickled  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  slender  form  trembled  within  the  arm 
of  her  lover.  '  Three  years  !'  at  length  said  she,  sobbing,  *  three  years  ! 
I,  who  could  never  bear  to  be  three  days  without  seeing  you ;  dear  Henri, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?' — '  You  must  think  of  me — of  your  friend — of 
your  devoted  Henri,'  replied  he,  affecting  a  firmness  which  the  faltering 
tone  of  his  voice  belied  ;  '  you  must  say  to  yourself,  Henri  loves  me — he 
is  thinking  of  me — he  is  counting  every  moment  previous  to  that  of  his 
return.  That  sweet  delightful  moment  will  arrive,  my  darling  Louise  ;  I 
shall  come  back  a  more  skilful  workman,  and,  my  girl,  think  of  this — 
better  able  to  increase  our  comforts,  and  to  render  you  happy.*  Louise 
bowed  her  head :  she  would  have  preferred  less  skill,  less  prospective 
happiness,  so  that  her  Henri  could  have  remained  with  her ;  but  their 
parents'  wishes  must  be  attended  to,  and  their  orders  obeyed.  They 
mutually  made  vows  of  eternal  constancy  and  fidelity ;  as  is  the  custom  in 
the  provinces,  they  exchanged  rings,  and  became  rather  more  resigned  to 
their  unavoidable  separation.  Louise,  on  her  part,  promised  to  employ 
this  long  interval  in  preparations  for  rendering  their  household  neat  and 
comfortable,  and  he,  with  a  kiss,  said,  *  This  ring,  while  reminding  me 
of  my  love,  will  make  me  more  attentive  to  my  business.'     Their  projects 
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respecting"  occupations  which  concerned  their  future  union  soothed  their 
parting-,  inasmuch  as  it  made  them  think  of  a  time  when  they  mig-ht  meet 
to  part  no  more. 

Henri  at  last  departed,  ana  was  ten  miles  from  Verny  before  he  could 
comprehend  how  he  had  summoned  up  resolution  enoug-h  to  leave  it. 
Louise,  shut  up  in  her  little  room,  was  weeping*  bitterly,  and  felt  no  in- 
clination to  g-o  out,  since  she  could  no  long-er  meet  Henri ;  but,  in  a  short 
time,  both  of  them,  without  feeling-  less  reg-ret,  bethoug-ht  themselves  of 
making"  the  wearisome  interval  useful  to  their  future  prospects.  She, 
faithful  to  her  sorrow,  and  yet  intent  on  her  promised  preparations,  w^is 
scarcely  ever  idle,  and  never  felt  so  happy  as  when  at  her  work,  or  on 
g-azing-  on  the  ring-  her  lover  had  g-iven  her,  with  the  passionate  devotion 
attendant  on  a  first  and  deep  affection  : — 

— —  *  Oh  !  only  those.. 

Whose  souls  have  felt  this  one  idolatry. 

Can  tell  how  precious  is  the  slightest  thing 

Affection  gives  and  hallows  !' 

but,  above  all,  did  she  feel  a  pensive  pleasure  in  saying-  to  herself  every 
evening-, — '  another  day  is  g-one  !*  Henri,  also,  counted  the  days  passed 
afar  from  his  beloved,  but  did  not  g-ive  up  all  his  time  to  sadness  ;  in  se- 
parations, the  person  who  g-oes  is  always  the  most  quickly  consoled ;  he 
had  never  been  far  from  his  native  villag-e ;  he  was  g-ratified  at  the  sig-ht 
of  new  countries,  and  busied  in  observing-  fresh  manners  and  strang-e  cos- 
tumes. During-  the  first  eig-hteen  months,  he  travelled  about  from  town 
to  town  ;  but  at  last,  in  Lyons,  made  an  eng-ag-ement  with  a  person  who 
had  a  very  extensive  business,  of  the  name  of  Gerval,  for  the  remaining- 
period.  His  master  preferred  cards  and  the  bottle  to  work,  and  finding- 
Henri  honest  and  attentive,  was  anxious  to  retain  him  in  his  situation. 
He  had  a  daughter,  named  Annette,  a  quick,  lively,  and  fascinating-  girl, 
who  seemed  rather  disposed  to  coquet  with  Henri,  and  was  somewhat 
frequently  in  the  workshop  with  him.  Gerval  observed,  and  by  no  means 
discouraged,  this,  thinking- that,  even  after  all,  his  assistant  would  become 
neither  a  bad  partner  for  Annette  nor  himself,  and  that  their  intercourse, 
at  all  events,  would  keep  away  Louis,  a  former  workman,  who  had  affect- 
ed a  great  regard  for  his  daughter,  but  possessed  very  little  inclination  to 
use  the  saw  or  the  plane.  Annette  therefore,  while  Henri  was  working-, 
bore  him  company,  and  read  or  sang-  to  him,  doing-  her  best  to  make  his 
time  flit  away  ;  in  the  evening-,  when  work  was  over,  she  would,  with 
blended  bashfulness  and  pertness,  take  his  arm,  and  show  him  the  most 
pleasing  walks  ;  or  play  with  him  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  in  front 
of  the  house.  All  this  attention  was  very  delightful  to  Henri,  particular- 
ly as  it  proceeded  from  so  interesting-  a  creature  as  his  present  companion. 
Are,  then,  Verny  and  the  sorrowful  Louise  quite  forgotten  ?  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  they  almost  escaped  his  memory,  when  thus  employed 
with  Annette ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber  he 
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experienced  feeling-s  almost  akin  to  remorse ;  often  in  his  dreams  did  he 
behold  Louise,  ever  tender,  ever  affectionate,  as  in  their  infancy ;  this 
vision  was  recalled  when  he  awoke,  and  he  arose,  vowing-  that  she  should 
never  have  a  rival  in  his  heart :  but  Henri  was  young-,  Louise  two  hundred 
milts  oif,  and  Annette  only  two  steps. 

Gerval,  to  keep  away  all  aspirants,  gave  it  out  that  they  were  betroth- 
ed, and  especially  informed  Louis,  the  dismissed  swain,  of  this  eng-ag-e- 
ment,  who,  in  consequence  thereof,  immediately  left  Lyons.  Henri's 
time,  meanwhile,  was  passing-  away  ;  he  had  received  some  very  tender 
letters  from  Louise,  and  had  written  to  her,  but  less  frequently  than  he 
would  have  done  if  Annette  had  not  occupied  his  leisure  hours.  Having*, 
however,  received  no  inteUig-ence  from  Verny  for  more  than  three  months, 
he  beg-an  to  be  disquieted,  and  determined  to  leave  Gerval,  notwithstand- 
ing- all  Annette's  attractions.  To  be  sure,  he  found  her  very  pretty  and 
ag-reeable — he  had  romped  and  flirted  with  her — but  had  never,  for  a 
moment,  thoug-ht  of  marrying-  her,  and  had,  strictly  speaking,  been  faith- 
ful to  Louise.  Judge  then  of  his  surprise,  when,  one  night,  Gerval 
returned  home,  half-drunk,  caught  and  threw  away  the  shuttlecock,  and 
asked  them  if  they  were  not  beginning  to  think  of  a  more  serious  game. 
'  Well,  children  !'  said  he,  '  when's  the  wedding  to  be?  Here,  spring's 
come,  so  it's  just  the  time  for  it.  Master  Henri,  your  engagement's  up  ; 
you  must  enter  into  another,  for  life,  with  Annette.  Why  don't  you  an- 
swer ?  and  you,  you  little  stupid  thing,  come  and  embrace  your  old  father, 
instead  of  twisting  and  twirling  your  apron  about  in  that  foolish  way.' 
Annette  threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms  ;  Henri,  pale  as  death,  hid 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  knew  not  how  to  articulate  a  refusal ;  and 
Gerval,  at  the  sight  of  this  confusion,  burst  out  into  an  uncontrollable  fit 
of  laughter.  '  You  put  me  in  mind,'  said  he,  at  last,  '  of  one  of  those 
ninnies  of  lovers  on  the  stage,  who  throw  themselves  on  their  knees  before 
their  mistresses,  as  if  they  were  idols.  Come,  my  lad,  embrace  your 
betrothed — change  rings — and  long  live  joy,  for  it  costs  nothing.'  The 
words  '  exchange  rings'  restored  Henri  to  his  senses,  for  he  thought  he 
beheld  his  beloved  Louise,  amid  her  tears,  softly  exclaim,  '  Dear  Henri, 
what  will  become  of  me  without  you  ?'  And  this  ring,  too,  which  was 
asked  from  him,  was  the  self-same  one  that  he  had  received  from  her  ! — 
He  immediately  addressed  Gerval  in  a  firm,  yet  touching,  tone  of  voice, 
and,  having  thanked  him,  told  him  he  should  never  forget  his  friendship 
and  his  kind  intentions  ;  that  he  should  always  love  Annette  as  a  sister, 
but  that  he  could  not  marry  her,  because  he  was  already  engaged  in  his 
own  native  place.  He  requested  him  to  ask  his  daughter  if  he  had  ever 
said  a  single  word  about  marriag-e  to  her ;  he  might,  indeed,  have  added, 
that  he  had  often  spoken  to  her  of  Louise,  and  showed  the  ring,  about 
which  she  had  teased  him  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  draw  the  old  man's 
reproaches  on  her.  These  reproaches  all  fell  on  hi?n ;  he  bore  them, 
however,  with  so  much  gentleness,  that  Gerval,  who  was  *  a  good  sort  of 
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felloiv,'  was,  in  the  end,  aifected  by  it.  '  Go,  then,  and  marry  your  be- 
trothed,' said  he,  in  a  half-friendly,  half- vexed,  tone;  *  since  it  is  not 
Annette,  the  sooner  you  set  off  the  better.  I  must  say,  I  shall  reg-ret  you  ; 
and  you  may,  perhaps,  sometime  or  other,  reg-ret  old  Gerval  and  his 
daug-hter !' 

Henri  took  his  departure  on  the  next  day,  quite  overpowered  at  the 
idea  of  having-  bidden  Annette  adieu  for  ever.  She  also  wept,  but  she  was 
young",  vivacious,  and  frolicsome — one  of  those  volatile  spirits  that  pass 
along-  the  current  of  life  without  being-  much  annoyed  at  its  shelves  and 
quicksands.  Henri  was  not  her  first  lover — probably  would  not  be  her 
last.  During-  the  four  or  five  first  days,  the  youn^  traveller  was  pensive 
enough :  Annette's  smiling-  countenance  occupied  his  thoug-hts,  but  he 
could  no  long-er  dissemble  from  himself  that  he  had  acted  unkindly  to- 
wards Louise — '  Annette  will  console  herself ;  but  will  the  g-entle  Louise 
forg-ive  me  ?  Oh,  yes  ! — she  is  so  g-ood  ;  I  will  tell  her  every  thing-,  and 
she  will  admire  my  fidelity,  when  she  knows  how  fascinating-  Annette  was, 
and  in  what  a  situation  I  was  placed.'  Full  of  this  fond  hope,  he  pursued 
his  journey  more  g-aily,  and  the  nearer  he  approached  his  own  dear  pro- 
vince, the  more  was  Annette  effaced  from  his  thoughts  ;  for  every  thing- 
around  him  inspired  him  with  the  sweetest  reminiscences.  It  was  just 
the  beginning-  of  May :  each  lover,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  that  month, 
planted  a  young-  fir,  or  birch -tree,  adorned  with  flowers,  before  his  fair 
one's  door.  Henri  thought  how  many  he  had  fixed  before  the  window  of 
his  dear  Louise,  and  how  happy  he  had  been  on  hearing-  it  said,  the  next 
day,  that  the  loveliest  g-irl  in  the  villag-e  had  had  the  finest  May-ofFering*. 
Oh  !  could  he  but  arrive  soon  enoug-h  to  announce  his  return  in  that  way  ! 
He  tried  to  do  so,  but  his  efforts  were  fruitless  :  the  first  Sunday  arrived, 
and  he  was  still  two  days'  journey  from  Verny.  In  the  evening-  he  found 
himself  in  a  larg-e  town,  called  Nuneville,  fatigued  with  his  now  useless 
endeavours,  and  resolved  to  proceed  no  further  that  day.  Every  thing- 
seemed  prepared  for  the  festival — the  street  was  neat  and  clean — the 
fountains  adorned  with  branches,  and  decorated  with  larg-e  noseg-ays,  tied 
tog-ether  with  beautiful  ribands-— fir-trees  marked  the  dwellings  of  the 
young-  females — all  had  flowers  around  them,  but  he  remarked,  that  one 
had  only  white  ones  on  it,  fastened  with  a  crape  riband — the  street  was 
deserted.  Before  he  could  reach  the  inn,  which  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  he  had  to  pass  by  the  church  and  the  burial-g-round  ;  the  for- 
mer seemed  full  of  women,  and  in  the  latter  there  was  an  open  g-rave. 
This  melancholy  sig-ht  rendered  it  evident  that  some  one  was  dead  ;  that 
her  loss  had  suspended  the  public  joy;  and  the  bouquet,  encircled 
with  crape,  had  been  planted  before  the  '  house  of  mourning-.'  Henri 
felt  depressed ;  but  his  pensiveness  g-ave  way  to  a  sensation  of  delight 
that  he  was  not  at  Verny.  '  Good  heavens  !'  thought  he,  '  if,  on  my  ar- 
rival, I  had  seen  a  sepulchre,  what  would  have  been  my  alarm  ?  and,  oh  ! 
if  that  melancholy  tree  had  been  before  my  beloved's  door!'     This  idea 
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broug-ht  on  his  former  depression  ;  he  in  vain  tried  to  rally  his  spirits,  by 
thinking"  that  he  knew  nobody  at  Nuneville  :  his  heart  remained  sadden- 
ed, which  feeling  he  naturally  attributed  to  the  striking-  contrast  between 
the  preparations  for  the  festival  and  those  occasioned  by  this  young;  per- 
son's decease.  He  entered  the  church-yard — g-roups  of  females  were 
walking"  there — the  moon  was  at  its  full :  its  mild  lustre  was  reflected  on 
their  half- veiled  countenances,  through  the  foliag-e  of  the  surrounding 
trees,  and  gave  them  a  tinge  of  paleness  congenial  with  the  mournful  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  there  assembled.  They  were  con- 
versing in  a  low  tone,  and  Henri  discovered  that  the  deceased  was  young 
and  beautiful ;  and  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  a  misplaced  affection  : 
he  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  for  he  thought  how  near,  perhaps,  he  had 
been  occasioning  the  death  of  his  Louise.  '  But !'  said  one  of  the  fe- 
males, '  why  did  she  not  imitate  her  fickle  lover  ?  Why  did  she  not 
receive  the  addresses  of  your  brother  Guillaume  ?' — '  She  always  told 
me,'  replied  Isabelle,  the  person  addressed,  and  who  was  in  deeper  mourn- 
ino-  than  the  others,  *  that  she  could  only  love  once,  and  that  she  had  no 
longer  a  heart  to  give.' — *  Well,  then,'  said  another,  *  was  she  sure  that 
her  lover  was  faithless  ?' — '  Quite  sure  !  She  had  long  feared  that  he  was; 
she  saw  it  in  his  letters,  for  when  a  woman  like  Marie  loves,  the  heart 
divines  every  thing ;  still,  however,  she  flattered  herself  with  the  fond 
hope  that  he  would  return,  and  that  her  forgiveness  of  his  neglect  would 
revive  in  him  all  his  former  affection.  Three  months  ago  this  hope  was 
destroyed,  she  heard  that  he  was — married.  Since  that  time  she  has  only 
languished  :  she  wished  to  live  for  the  sake  of  her  parents,  but  her  grief 
has  proved  the  most  powerful.  "  He  quitted  me  in  the  month  of  May," 
said  she  to  me  ;  '*  in  the  month  of  May  I  shall  quit  life."  That  time  is 
come,  and  Marie  is  no  more.' — *  Tell  us  her  whole  history,'  exclaimed  two 
or  three  of  the  listeners,  at  once  . — Isabelle  consented;  they  were  crowd- 
ing round  her,  and  Henri  was  approaching  nearer,  and  redoubling  his 
attention,  when  the  funeral  bell  tolled  drearily  and  solemnly.  He  started, 
and  Isabelle  said,  with  a  sigh,  '  I  must  tell  you  my  dear  friend's  story 
another  time ;  we  must  now  accompany  her  remains  to  her  last  sad  home, 
and  place  these  flowers  upon  her  cofiin.' 

They  walked  on  mournfully,  two  and  two,  and  Henri  followed  them 
with  an  interest  that  he  could  not  account  for  or  define.  The  coflBn 
advanced,  preceded  by  the  priests,  bearing  'torches  that  were  obscured  by 
the  silvery  light  of  the  moon  :  it  was  carried  by  six  men,  and  among  them 
it  was  easy  to  recognize  Guillaume,  by  his  profound  sorrow ;  for,  to 
Henri's  great  surprise,  he  alone  wept.  The  more  aged  men  who  followed 
the  corpse,  the  one  even  next  it,  and  who,  of  course,  was  the  father  or 
nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  had,  like  the  rest,  merely  a  composed 
and  serious  countenance,  undisfigured  by  any  great  afiliction.  The  body 
was  lowered  into  the  grave — the  officiating  minister  made  a  brief,  and 
somewhat  cold,  discourse  on  the  frailty  of  life — the  young  females  after- 
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wards  came  forward,  and  each  threw  her  wreath  of  flowers  on  the  coffin — 
and  then  chaunted  some  rhymes,  which,  thoug-h  only  emanating*  from  the 
feehng-s  of  a  simple  yet  sensible  village  g-irl,  affected  the  spectators  far 
more  than  the  common-place  address  they  had  just  heard. 

'  Just  like  the  passing  April  shower. 

Youth  wanes  and  vanishes  away  j 
And,  like  the  transitory  flower, 

Its  charms  bloom  forth,  and  then  decay. 
'  Our  life  is  but  a  sea  of  trouble — 

A  sad,  a  melancholy  scene — 
A  waning  star— a  transient  bubble, 

That  leaves  no  trace  where  it  has  been. 
•  Soon  all  our  pleasures  grief  destroys, 

'Neath  it  they  fade  to  sbine  no  more  ; 
Beyond  the  grave  rest  man's  true  joys. 

His  bliss  begins  when  life  is  o'er. 

'  For  then  the  soul,  that's  undefiled. 
Will  ever  glow  in  Heaven  above  ; 
There  will  our  sorrows  be  beguiled. 
And  nought  be  lelt  but  bliss  and  love.' 

The  grave  was  then  about  to  be  filled  up — the  noise  of  the  earth,  in 
falling-,  resounded  on  the  coffin,  and  Henri  shuddered.  The  crowd  gra- 
dually dispersed  :  Guillaume  and  Isabelle  alone  remained  beside  the  tomb  : 
Henri  approached  it,  and  Isabelle  observing-  him,  with  a  forced  smile, 
said,  '  Did  you  know  her  ?  I  have  seen  you  follow  the  funeral  train  with 
apparent  interest,  and  now  I  behold  you  in  tears :  are  you  a  relation, 
friend,  or  only  even  a  native  of  the  same  place  ?*  Henri  listened  to  these 
questions  with  g-reat  surprise  :  '  I  scarcely  understand  you,'  he  at  leng^th 
replied ;  *  I  am  merely  a  traveller :  but  the  deceased  was,  doubtless,  your 
friend  ?' — '  Yes,  my  best,  my  dearest  friend ;  yet  our  friendship  was 
doomed  to  be  of  very  short  continuance.  I  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
her,  until,  about  three  months  ag-o,  she  came  to  reside  with  my  father, 
who  is  a  physician,  and  to  whose  care  her  relations,  when  aware  of  her 
forlorn  state,  confided  her.  Oh  !  she  was  so  meek,  so  patient,  so  g-rate- 
ful  for  our  attention,  that  she  soon  won  all  our  affections.  Alas  !  her 
malady  was  in  the  heart,  and  that  is  incurable  !  Poor  Marie,  how  great 
were  thy  sufferings,  and  how  deeply  do  I  reg-ret  thee !  Yet  I  w^onder,  sir, 
at  your  sorrow,  unknown  as  she  was  to  you  !' — '  Her  relations,'  remark- 
ed Henri,  '  did  not  seem  to  be  much  affected ;  they  appeared,  indeed, 
quite  resigned  to  their  loss.' — '  Her  relations  !'  replied  Isabelle,  '  she 
had  none  here — she  was  a  stranger,  and  my  father  attended  as  chief 
mourner ;  he  lamented  her  loss,  but  Marie  was  not  his  daughter,  although 
I  myself  loved  her  as  a  sister.' — '  Marie !  she  was  called  Marie,  but 
what  was  her  family- name  ?  Often  shall  I  think  of  her  unhappy  destiny  !' 
— *  Marie  was  only  a  name  that  she  adopted,  and  tte  called  her,  because 
she  could  never  bear  to  hear  her  own.  **  Isabelle,"  said  she  to  me,  almost 
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at  our  first  meeting",  "  never  name  me  as  he  who  has  destroyed  me 
named  me — never,  I  entreat  you,  call  me  dear  Louise^  ' — '  Louise  !'  ex- 
claimed Henri,  growing-  pale  as  death,  *  Louise  I' — '  Yes,  Louise  Courtin, 
of  Verny  !'  No  sooner  had  Isabelle  uttered  these  words,  than  she  beheld 
the  young  traveller  fall  senseless  beside  the  grave,  feebly  repeating  the 
name  of  Louise.  Isabelle,  in  alarm,  called  her  brother  to  her  assistance  : 
they  raised  up  the  stranger,  who  opened  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and 
ao-ain  muttered  the  same  words.  '  Gracious  Providence  !'  exclaimed  the 
affrighted  girl,  *  it  is — it  must  be — Henri !'  The  youth  made  an  effort, 
and  cried  out,  in  a  frantic  manner  :  '  Yes  !  Henri,  the  murderer  of  his 
beloved— the  assassin  of  Louise  !'  He  then  again  fell  down  exhausted, 
and  to  all  appearance  dead.  Guillaume  had  him  conveyed  to  his  father's, 
where  every  assistance  that  skill  could  devise  was  tendered  him  ;  but  he 
only  recovered  his  recollection  sufficiently  to  learn  from  Isabelle,  that  a 
person  named  Louis  had  brought  positive  intelligence  to  Verny,  that 
Henri  had  espoused  his  master's  daughter  at  Lyons ;  that  her  father  him- 
self had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  and  that  he  had 
seen  the  newly- married  couple  in  all  the  raptures  of  connubial  happiness. 
It  was  impossible  to  discredit  this  news,  which  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
sensitive  Louise. 

. ~  '  Day  by  day 


The  gentle  creature  died  away. 
As  parts  the  odour  from  the  rose — 
As  fades  the  sky  at  twilight's  close  — 
She  past  so  tender  and  so  fair.* 

After  having  listened  to  this  melancholy  narrative,  Henri,  when  he 
had  regained  sufficient  composure,  entrusted  Isabelle  with  his  vindication, 
for  Louise's  parents  and  his  own,  and  expired  without  a  groan  the  next 
day.  The  same  moon  which  had  illumed  his  betrothed's  funeral  shone 
upon  his,  and  they  repose  beside  each  other  in  the  picturesque  burial- 
ground  of  Nuneville,  not  quite  forgotten  or  unlamented  by  its  in- 
habitants.* 
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For  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  the  family  of  Schroll 
been  settled  at  Taubendorf;  and  generally  respected  for  knowledge  and 
refinement  of  manners  superior  to  its  station.  Its  present  representative, 
the  baihff  Elias  Schroll,  had  in  his  youth  attached  himself  to  literature  ; 
but  later  in  hfe,  from  love  to  the  country,  he  had  returned  to  his  native 
village ;  and  lived  there  in  great  credit  and  esteem. 

During  this  whole  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  tradition  had 
recorded  only  one  single  Schroll  as  having  borne  a  doubtful  character  : 
he  indeed,  as  many  persons  affirmed,  had  dealt  with  the  devil.     Certain 
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it  is  that  there  was  still  presened  in  the  house  a  scrutoire  fixed  in  the 
wall — and  containing-  some  mysterious  m.anuscripts  attributed  to  him  • 
and  the  date  of  the  year,  1630,  which  was  carried  upon  the  front,  tallied 
with  his  era.  The  key  of  this  scrutoire  had  been  constantly  handed  down 
to  the  eldest  son,  through  five  g-enerations — with  a  solemn  charg-e  to  take 
care  that  no  other  eye  or  ear  should  ever  become  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents. Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  g-uard  ag-ainst  accidents  or 
oversig-hts  :  the  lock  was  so  constructed,  that,  even  with  the  rig-ht  key,  it 
could  not  be  opened  without  special  instructions ;  and  for  still  g-reater 
security  the  present  proprietor  had  added  a  padlock  of  most  elaborate 
workmanship,  which  presented  a  sufficient  obstacle  before  the  main  lock 
could  be  approached. 

In  vain  did  the  curiosity  of  the  whole  family  direct  itself  to  this  scru- 
toire. Nobody  had  succeeded  in  discovering-  any  part  of  its  contents 
except  Rudolph,  the  only  son  of  the  baiHflf :  he  had  succeeded :  at  least 
his  own  belief  was,  that  the  old  folio,  with  g-ilt  edg-es,  and  bound  in  black 
velvet,  which  he  had  one  day  surprised  his  father  anxiously  reading-,  be- 
longed to  the  mysterious  scrutoire.  For  the  door  of  the  scrutoire, 
though  not  open,  was  unlocked ;  and  Elias  had  hastily  closed  the  book 
with  great  agitation,  at  the  same  time  ordering  his  son  out  of  the  room 
in  no  very  gentle  tone.  At  the  time  of  this  incident,  Rudolph  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Since  that  time  the  young  man  had  sustained  two  great  losses,  in  the 
death  of  his  excellent  mother,  and  a  sister  tenderly  beloved.  His  father 
also  had  suiFered  deeply  in  health  and  spirits  under  these  afflictions. 
Every  day  he  grew  more  fretful  and  humoursome ;  and  Rudolph,  upon 
his  final  return  home  from  school  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was  shocked  to 
find  him  greatly  altered  in  mind  as  well  as  in  person.  His  flesh  had 
fallen  away ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  consumed  by  some  internal  strife  of 
thought.  It  was  evidently  his  own  opinion  that  he  was  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave  :  and  he  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  arranging  his 
affairs,  and  in  making  his  successor  acquainted  with  all  such  arrange- 
ments as  regarded  his  more  peculiar  interests.  One  evening,  as  Rudolph 
came  in  suddenly  from  a  neighbour's  house,  and  happened  to  pass  the 
scrutoire,  he  found  the  door  wide  open,  and  the  inside  obviously  empty. 
Looking  round,  he  observed  his  father  standing  on  the  hearth  close 
to  a  great  fire,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  consuming  the  old  black 
book. 

Elias  entreated  his  son  earnestly  to  withdraw  :  but  Rudolph  could  not 
command  himself;  and  he  exclaimed — '  I  doubt,  I  doubt,  sir,  that  this 
is  the  book  which  belongs  to  the  scrutoire.' 
His  father  assented  with  visible  confusion. 

'  Well,  then,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  am  greatly  surprised  at  your 
treating  in  this  way  an  heir-loom  that  for  a  century  and  more  has  al- 
ways been  transmitted  to  the  eldest  son.' 
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*  You  are  in  the  rig^ht,  my  son,'  said  the  father,  aflfectionately  taking" 
him  by  the  hand,  *  you  are  partly  in  the  right :  it  is  not  quite  defensi- 
ble, I  admit :  and  I  myself  have  had  many  scruples  about  the  course  I 
have  taken.  Yet  still  I  feel  myself  g-lad,  upon  the  whole,  that  I  have  de- 
stroyed this  accursed  book.  He  that  wrote  it  never  prospered ;  all  tra- 
ditions ag-ree  in  that : — why,  then,  leave  to  one's  descendants  a  miserable 
legacy  of  unhallowed  mysteries  ?' 

This  excuse,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Rudolph.  He  maintained  that 
his  father  had  made  an  aggression  upon  his  rights  of  inheritance  ;  and  he 
argued  the  point  so  well,  that  Elias  himself  began  to  see  that  his  son's 
complaint  was  not  altogether  groundless.  The  whole  of  the  next  day 
they  behaved  to  each  other — not  unkindly,  but  yet  with  some  coolness. 
At  night  Elias  could  bear  this  no  longer  ;  and  he  said  *  Dear  Rudolph, 
we  have  lived  long  together  in  harmony  and  love  ;  let  us  not  begin  to 
show  an  altered  countenance  to  each  other  during  the  few  days  that  I 
have  yet  to  live.' 

Rudolph  pressed  his  father's  offered  hand  with  a  filial  warmth  ;  and  the 
latter  went  on  to  say — *  I  purpose  now  to  communicate  to  you  by  word  of 
mouth  the  contents  of  the  book  which  I  have  destroyed :  1  will  do  this 
with  good  faith  and  without  reserve — unless  you  yourself  can  be  per- 
suaded to  forego  your  own  right  to  such  a  communication.' 

Elias  paused — flattering  himself,  as  it  seemed,  that  his  son  would 
forego  his  right.  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken  :  Rudolph  was  far  too 
eager  for  the  disclosure  ;  and  earnestly  pressed  his  father  to  proceed. 

Again  Elias  hesitated,  and  threw  a  glance  of  profound  love  and  pity 
upon  his  son — a  glance  that  conjured  him  to  think  better  and  to  waive 
his  claim :  but,  this  being  at  length  obviously  hopeless,  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — '  The  book  relates  chiefly  to  yourself :  it  points  to  you  as  to  the 
last  of  our  race.  You  turn  pale.  Surely,  Rudolph,  it  would  have  been 
better  that  you  had  resolved  to  trouble  yourself  no  farther  about  it  ?' 

*  No,'  said  Rudolph,  recovering  his  self-possession,  *  no  ;  for  it  still 
remains  a  doubt  whether  this  prophecy  be  true.* 

*  It  does  so,  it  does,  no  doubt.' 

*  And  is  this  all  that  the  book  says  in  regard  to  me  ?' 

*  No  :  it  is  not  all :  there  is  something  more.  But  possibly  you  will 
only  laugh  when  you  hear  it :  for  at  this  day  nobody  believes  in  such 
strange  stories.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  book  goes  on  to  say 
plainly  and  positively,  that  the  evil  one  (Heaven  protect  us  !)  will  make 
you  an  oflfer  greatly  to  your  worldly  advantage.* 

Rudolph  laughed  outright ;  and  replied  that,  judging  by  th-e  grave  ex- 
erior  of  the  book,  he  had  looked  to  hear  of  more  serious  contents. 

*  Well,  well,  my  son,'  said  the  old  man,  *  I  know  not  that  I  myself  am 
disposed  to  place  much  confidence  in  these  tales  of  contracts  with  the 
devil.  But,  true  or  not,  we  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them.  Enough  for 
me  that,  under  any  circumstances,  I  am  satisfied  you  have  so  much  natural 
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piety  that  you  would  reject  all  worldly  good  fortune  that  could  meet  you 
upon  unhallowed  paths.' 

Here  Elias  would  have  broken  off:  but  Rudolph  said,  '  One  thing-  more 
1  wish  to  know  :  What  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  g-ood  fortune  offered  to 
me  ?     And  did  the  book  say  whether  I  should  accept  it  or  not  ?' 

'  Upon  the  nature  of  the  g"ood  fortune  the  writer  has  not  explained  him- 
self :  all  that  he  says  is,  that  by  a  discreet  use  of  it,  it  is  in  your  power 
to  become  a  very  g-reat  man.  Whether  you  will  accept  it — but  God  pre- 
serve thee,  my  child,  from  any  thought  so  criminal — upon  this  question 
there  is  a  profound  silence.  Nay,  it  seems  even  as  if  this  trader  in  black 
arts  had  at  that  very  point  been  overtaken  by  death  :  for  he  had  broken 
off  in  the  very  middle  of  a  word.    The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  his  soul !' 

Little  as  Rudolph's  faith  was  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  proposal,  yet 
he  was  uneasy  at  his  father's  communication  and  visibly  disturbed ;  so 
that  the  latter  said  to  him — *  Had  it  not  been  better,  Rudolph,  that  you 
had  left  the  mystery  to  be  buried  with  me  in  the  g-rave  ?' 

Rudolph  said  '  No :'  but  his  restless  eye,  and  his  ag-itated  air,  too  evi- 
dently approved  the  accuracy  of  his  father's  solicitude. 

The  deep  impression  upon  Rudolph's  mind  from  this  conversation — the 
last  he  was  ever  to  hold  with  his  father — was  rendered  still  deeper  by  the 
solemn  event  which  followed.  About  the  middle  of  that  same  nig-ht  he 
was  awakened  suddenly  by  a  summons  to  his  father's  bed-side  :  his  father 
was  dying-,  and  earnestly  asking-  for  him. 

*  My  son  !'  he  exclaimed  with  an  expression  of  the  bitterest  ang-uish ; 
stretched  out  both  his  arms  in  supplication  towards  him ;  and  in  the  an- 
g-uish of  the  effort  he  expired. 

The  levity  of  youthful  spirits  soon  dispersed  the  g-loom  which  at  first 
hung-  over  Rudolph's  mind.  Surrounded  by  jovial  companions  at  the  uni- 
versity which  he  now  visited,  he  found  no  room  left  in  his  bosom  for  sor- 
row or  care :  and  his  heaviest  affliction  was  the  refusal  of  his  g-uardian 
at  times  to  comply  with  his  too  frequent  importunities  for  money. 

After  a  residence  of  one  year  at  the  university,  some  youthful  irreg-u- 
larities  in  which  Rudolph  was  concerned  subjected  him,  jointly  with  three 
others,  to  expulsion.  Just  at  that  time,  the  seven  years'  war  happened 
to  break  out :  two  of  the  party,  named  Theiler  and  Werl,  entered  the 
military  service,  tog-ether  with  Rudolph  :  the  last,  very  much  against  the 
will  of  a  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  Charlotte  herself, 
however,  became  reconciled  to  this  arrangement,  when  she  saw  that  her 
objections  availed  nothing  against  Rudolph's  resolution,  and  heard  her 
lover  describe  in  the  most  flattering  colours  his  own  return  to  her  arms 
in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  :  for  that  his  distinguished  courage  must 
carry  him  in  the  very  first  campaign  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  was  as 
evident  to  his  own  mind  as  that  he  could  not  possibly  fall  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  three  friends  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  placed  in  the  same  cora- 
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pany.  But  in  the  first  battle,  Werl  and  Theiler  were  stretched  lifeless  by 
Rudolph's  side ;  Werl,  by  a  musket  ball  throug-h  his  heart,  and  Theiler 
by  a  cannon  shot  which  took  off  his  head. 

Soon  after  this  event  Rudolph  himself  returned  home  :  but  how  ?  Not, 
as  he  had  fondly  anticipated,  in  the  brilliant  decorations  of  a  distinguished 
officer ;  but  as  a  prisoner  in  close  custody :  in  a  transport  of  youthful 
anger  he  had  been  guilty,  in  company  with  two  others,  of  insubordination 
and  mutiny. 

The  court-martial  sentenced  them  to  death.  The  judges,  however, 
were  so  favourably  impressed  by  their  good  conduct  whilst  under  confine- 
ment, that  they  would  certainly  have  recommended  them  unconditionall}' 
to  the  royal  mercy,  if  it  had  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  make  an  ex- 
ample. However,  the  sentence  was  so  far  mitigated,  that  only  one  of 
the  three  was  to  be  shot.  And  which  was  he  ?  That  point  was  reserved 
in  suspense  until  the  day  of  execution,  when  it  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
cast  of  the  dice. 

As  the  fatal  day  drew  near,  a  tempest  of  passionate  grief  assailed  the 
three  prisoners.  One  of  them  was  agitated  by  the  tears  of  his  father  ; 
the  second  by  the  sad  situation  of  a  sickly  wife  and  two  children.  The 
third,  Rudolph,  in  case  the  lot  fell  upon  him,  would  be  summoned  to  part 
not  only  with  his  life,  but  also  with  a  young  and  blooming  bride,  that  lay 
nearer  to  his  heart  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world.  *  Ah  !'  said  he  on 
the  evening  before  the  day  of  final  decision,  *  Ah !  if  but  this  once  I 
could  secure  a  lucky  throw  of  the  dice  !'  And  scarce  was  the  wish  utter- 
ed, v/hen  his  comrade  Werl,  whom  he  had  seen  fall  by  his  side  in  the  field 
of  battle,  stepped  into  his  cell. 

*  So,  brother  Schroll,  I  suppose  you  didn't  much  expect  to  see  me  ?' 

'  No,  indeed,  I  did  not — '  exclaimed  Rudolph  in  consternation  :  for  in 
fact,  on  the  next  day  after  the  battle,  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  this 
very  Werl  committed  to  the  grave. 

*  Aye,  aye,  it's  strange  enough,  I  allow :  but  there  are  not  many  such 
surgeons  as  he  is  that  belongs  to  our  regiment :  he  had  me  dug  up,  and 
brought  me  round  again,  I'll  assure  you.  One  would  think  the  man  was 
a  conjurer.  Indeed  there  are  many  things  he  can  do  which  I  defy  any 
man  to  explain ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  I'm  convinced  he  can  execute  im- 
possibilities.' 

*  Well,  so  let  him,  for  aught  that  I  care  :  all  his  art  will  scarcely  do 
me  any  good.' 

'  Who  knows,  brother  ?  who  knows  ?  The  man  is  in  this  town  at  this 
very  time  ;  and  for  old  friendship's  sake  I've  just  spoken  to  him  about 
you  :  and  he  has  promised  me  a  lucky  throw  of  the  dice  that  shall  deliver 
you  from  all  danger.' 

'  Ah !'  said  the  dejected  Rudolph,  *  but  even  this  would  be  of  little  ser- 
vice to  me.* 

'  Why,  how  so  ?'  asked  the  other. 
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'  How  so  ?  Why,  because — even  if  there  were  such  dice,  (a  matter  I 
very  much  dispute — (yet  1  could  never  allow  myself  to  turn  aside,  by 
black  arts,  any  bad  luck  desig-ned  for  myself  upon  the  heads  of  either  of 
my  comrades.' 

'  Now  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  you  call  being"  noble  ?  But  excuse  me 
if  I  think  that  in  such  cases  one's  first  duty  is  to  oneself/ 

'  Aye,  but  just  consider ;  one  of  my  comrades  has  an  old  father  to 
maintain,  the  other  a  sick  wife  and  two  children.' 

'  Schroll,  Schroll,  if  your  young*  bride  were  to  hear  you,  I  fancy  she 
wouldn't  think  herself  much  flattered.  Does  poor  Charlotte  deserve  that 
you  should  not  bestow  a  thoug-ht  on  her  and  her  fate  ?  A  dear  young- 
creature,  that  places  her  whole  happiness  in  you,  has  nearer  claims  (I 
think)  upon  your  consideration  than  an  old  dotard  with  one  foot  in  the 
g-rave,  or  a  wife  and  two  children  that  are  nothing-  at  all  to  you.  Ah  ! 
what  a  deal  of  g-ood  mig-ht  you  do  in  the  course  of  a  long-  life  with  your 

Charlotte  ! So  then,   you  really  are  determined  to  reject  the  course 

which  1  point  out  to  you  ?  Take  care,  Schroll !  If  you  disdain  my  offer, 
and  the  lot  should  chance  to  fall  upon  you, — take  care  lest  the  thoug-ht  of 
a  young-  bride  whom  you  have  betrayed,  take  care,  1  say,  lest  this  thoug-ht 
should  add  to  the  bitterness  of  death  when  you  come  to  kneel  down  on  the 
sand-hill.  However,  I've  g-iven  you  advice  sufiicient :  and  have  dis- 
charged my  conscience.     Look  to  it  yourself:  and  farewell !' 

*  Stay,  brother,  a  word  or  two ;'  said  Rudolph,  who  was  powerfully  im- 
pressed with  the  last  speech,  and  the  picture  of  domestic  happiness  held 
up  before  him,  which  he  had  often  dallied  with  in  thoug-ht  both  when  alone 
and  in  company  with  Charlotte  ; — '  stay  a  moment.  Undoubtedly,  I  do 
not  deny  that  I  wish  for  life,  if  I  could  receive  it  a  g-ift  from  heaven :  and 
that  is  not  impossible.  Only  I  would  not  willing-ly  have  the  g-uilt  upon 
my  conscience  of  bein^  the  cause  of  misery  to  another.  However,  if  the 
man  you  speak  of  can  tell,  I  should  be  g-lad  that  you  ask  him  upon  which 
of  us  three  the  lot  of  death  will  fall.  Or — stay  ;  don't  ask  him,'  said 
Rudolph,  sighing-  deeply. 

'  I  have  already  asked  him,'  was  the  answer. 

'  Ah  !  have  you  so  ?  Ajid  it  is  after  his  reply  that  you  come  to  me 
with  this  counsel  ?' 

The  foretaste  of  death  overspread  the  blooming-  face  of  Rudolph  with  a 
livid  paleness  :  thick  drops  of  sweat  g-athered  upon  his  forehead ;  and  the 
other  exclaimed  with  a  sneer — •  I'm  g-oing- :  you  take  too  much  time  for 
consideration.  May  be  you  will  see  and  recog-nize  me  at  the  place  of 
execution  :  and,  if  so,  I  shall  have  the  dice  with  me  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
too  late  even  then  to  g-ive  me  a  sig-n  •/  but  take  notice  I  can't  promise  to 
attend.' 

Rudolph  raised  his  forehead  from  the  palm  of  his  hand,  in  which  he 
had  buried  it  during-  the  last  moments  of  his  perturbation,  and  would  have 
spoken  something-  in  reply :  but  his   counsellor  was  already  g-one.     He 
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felt  g-lad,  aud  yet  at  the  same  time  sorry.  The  more  he  considered  the 
man  and  his  appearance,  so  much  the  less  seemed  his  resemblance  to  his 
friend  whom  he  had  left  buried  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  friend  had 
been  the  very  soul  of  affectionate  cordiality — a  temper  that  was  altog-ether 
wanting-  to  his  present  counsellor.  No  !  the  scornful  and  insulting-  tone 
with  which  he  treated  the  unhappy  prisoner,  and  the  unkind  manner  with 
which  he  had  left  him,  convinced  Schroll  that  he  and  Werl  must  be  two 
different  persons.  Just  at  this  moment  a  thought  struck  him,  like  a  blast 
of  lightning-,  of  the  black  book  that  had  perished  in  the  fire,  audits  omin- 
ous contents.  A  lucky  cast  of  the  dice  !  aye  ;  that  then  was  the  shape  in 
which  the  tempter  had  presented  himself ;  and  heartily  g-lad  he  felt  that 
he  had  not  availed  himself  of  his  suggestions. 

But  this  temper  of  mind  was  speedily  changed  by  his  young-  bride,  who 
hurried  in,  soon  after,  sobbing-,  and  flung-  her  arms  about  his  neck.  He 
told  her  of  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  to  him ,  and  she  was 
shocked  that  he  had  not  immediately  accepted  it. 

With  a  bleeding-  heart,  Rudolph  objected  that  so  charming-  and  lovely 
a  creature  could  not  miss  of  a  happy  fate,  even  if  he  should  be  forced  to 
quit  her.  But  she  protested  vehemently  that  he  or  nobody  should  enjoy 
her  love. 

The  clergyman,  who  visited  the  prisoner  immediately  after  her  depar- 
ture, restored  some  composure  to  his  mind,  which  had  been  altogether 
banished  by  the  presence  of  his  bride.  '  Blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the 
Lord!'  said  the  grey-haired  divine;  and  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
devotion,  that  this  single  speech  had  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  prison- 
er's mind. 

On  the  morning-  after  this  night  of  agitation — the  morning-  of  the  fatal 
day — the  three  criminals  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time  since  their  ar- 
rest. Community  of  fate,  and  long  separation  from  each  other,  contri- 
buted to  draw  still  closer  the  bond  of  friendship  that  had  been  first  knit 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Each  of  the  three  testified  a  lively  abhorrence  for 
the  wretched  necessity  of  throwing-  death  to  some  one  of  his  comrades, 
by  any  cast  of  the  dice  which  should  bring-  life  to  himself.  Dear  as  their 
several  friends  were  to  all,  yet  at  this  moment  the  brotherly  league,  which 
had  been  tried  and  proved  in  the  furnace  of  battle,  was  triumphant  over 
all  opposing  considerations.  Each  would  have  preferred  death  himself, 
rather  than  escape  it  at  the  expense  of  his  comrade. 

The  worthy  clergyman,  who  possessed  their  entire  confidence,  found 
them  loudly  giving  utterance  to  this  heroic  determination.  Shaking-  his 
head,  he  pointed  their  attention  to  those  who  had  claims  upon  them  whilst 
living,  and  for  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  wish  to  live  as  long  as  possible. 
'  Place  your  trust  in  God  !'  said  he  :  '  resign  yourselves  to  him  !  He  it  is 
that  will  bring  about  the  decision  through  your  hands  ;  and  think  not  of 
ascribing  that  power  to  yourselves,  or  to  his  lifeless  instruments — the 
dice.     He,  without  whose  permission  no  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 
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and  who  has  numbered  every  hair  upon  your  head — he  it  is  that  knows 
best  what  is  g-ood  for  you  ;  and  he  only.' 

The  prisoners  assented  by  squeezing*  his  hand,  embraced  each  other, 
and  received  the  sacrament  in  the  best  disposition  of  mind.  After  this 
ceremony  they  breakfasted  tog-ether,  in  as  resigned,  nay,  almost  in  as 
joyous  a  mood  as  if  the  g-Ioomy  and  bloody  morning*  which  lay  before 
them  were  ushering*  in  some  g-ladsome  festival. 

When,  however,  the  procession  was  marshalled  from  the  outer  g-ate, 
and  their  beloved  friends  were  admitted  to  utter  their  last  farewells,  then 
ag-ain  the  sternness  of  their  courag-e  sank  beneath  the  burthen  of  their 
melancholy  fate.  '  Rudolph  !'  whispered  among-st  the  rest  his  despairing- 
bride,  '  Rudolph  !  why  did  you  reject  the  help  that  was  offered  to  you  ?' 
He  adjured  her  not  to  add  to  the  bitterness  of  parting-;  and  she  in  turn 
adjured  him,  a  little  before  the  word  of  command  was  g-iven  to  march — 
which  robbed  her  of  all  consciousness — to  make  a  sign  to  the  strang-er  who 
had  volunteered  his  cifer  of  deliverance,  provided  he  should  anywhere 
observe  him  in  the  crowd. 

The  streets  and  the  v/indows  were  lined  with  spectators.  Vainly  did 
each  of  the  criminals  seek,  by  accompanying-  the  clergyman  in  hi?  pray- 
ers, to  shelter  himself  from  the  thought,  that  all  return,  perhaps,  was  cut 
off  from  him.  The  large  house  of  his  bride's  father  reminded  Schroll  of 
a  happiness  that  was  now  lost  to  him  for  ever,  if  any  faith  were  to  be  put 
in  the  words  of  his  yesterday's  monitor  ;  and  a  very  remarkable  faintness 
came  over  him.  The  clergyman,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  and,  therefore,  guessed  the  occasion  of  his  sudden 
agitation,  laid  hold  of  his  arm — and  said,  v/ith  a  powerful  voice,  that  he 
who  trusted  in  God  would  assuredly  see  all  his  righteous  hopes  accom- 
plished— in  this  world,  if  it  were  God's  pleasure  ;  but,  if  not,  in  a  better. 

These  were  words  of  comfort :  but  their  effect  lasted  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Outside  the  city  gate  his  eyes  were  met  by  the  sand-hill  already 
thrown  up — a  spectacle  which  renewed  his  earthly  hopes  and  fears.  He 
threw  a  hurried  glance  about  him  :  but  no  where  could  he  see  his  last 
night's  visitor. 

Every  moment  the  decision  came  nearer  and  nearer.  It  has  begun. 
One  of  the  three  has  already  shaken  the  box :  the  die  is  cast :  he  has 
thrown  a  six.  This  throw  was  now  registered  amidst  the  solemn  silence 
of  the  crowd.  The  by-standers  regarded  him  with  silent  congratulations 
in  their  eyes.  For  this  man  and  Rudolph  were  the  two  special  objects  of 
the  general  compassion  :  this  man,  as  the  husband  and  father  ;  Rudolph, 
as  the  youngest  and  handsomest,  and  because  some  report  had  gone  abroad 
of  his  superior  education  and  attainments. 

Rudolph  was  youngest  in  a  double  sense — youngest  m  years,  and 
youngest  in  the  service  :  for  both  reasons  he  was  to  throw  last.  It  may 
be  supposed,  therefore,  how  much  all  present  trembled  for  the  poor  de- 
linquent, when  the  second  of  his  comrades  likewise  flung  a  six. 
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Prostrated  in  spirit,  Rudolph  started  at  the  unpropitious  die.  Then  a 
second  time  he  threw  a  hurried  g-lance  around  him — and  that  so  full  of 
despair,  that  from  horrid  sympathy  a  violent  shuddering  ran  throug-h  the 
by-standers.  *  Here  is  no  deliverer,'  thought  Rudolph,  'none  to  see  me, 
or  to  hear  me  !  And  if  there  were,  it  is  now  too  late  :  for  no  change  of 
the  die  is  any  longer  possible.'  So  saying  he  seized  the  fatal  die  ;  con- 
vulsively his  hand  clutches  it ;  and  before  the  throw  is  made  he  feels  that 
the  die  is  broken  in  two. 

During  the  universal  thrill  of  astonishment  which  succeeded  to  this 
strange  accident,  he  looked  round  again.  A  sudden  shock,  and  a  sudden 
joy,  fled  through  his  countenance.  Not  far  from  him,  in  the  dress  of  a 
pedlar,  stands  Theiler  without  a  wound — the  comrade  whose  head  had 
been  carried  off  on  the  field  of  battle  by  a  cannon-ball.  Rudolph  made 
an  under  sign  to  him  with  his  eye.  For  clear  as  it  now  was  to  his  mind 
— with  whom  lie  was  dealing,  yet,  the  dreadful  trial  of  the  moment  over- 
powered his  better  resolutions. 

The  military  commission  were  in  some  confusion.  No  provision  hav- 
ing been  thought  of  against  so  strange  an  accident,  there  was  no  second 
die  at  hand.  They  were  just  on  the  point  of  despatching  a  messenger  to 
fetch  one,  when  the  pedlar  presented  himself  with  the  offer  of  supplying 
the  loss.  The  new  die  is  examined  by  the  auditor,  and  delivered  to  the 
unfortunate  Rudolph.  He  throws  :  the  die  is  lying  on  the  drum  ;  and 
again  it  is  a  six  !  The  amazement  is  universal  :  nothing  is  decided  :  the 
throws  must  be  repeated.  They  are  :  and  Weber,  the  husband  of  the 
sick  wife — the  father  of  the  two  half-naked  children,  flings  the  lowest 
throw. 

Immediately  the  officer's  voice  was  heard  wheeling  his  men  into  their 
position  :  on  the  part  of  Weber  there  was  as  little  delay.  The  overwhelm- 
ing injury  to  his  wife  and  children  inflicted  by  his  own  act,  was  too  mighty 
to  contemplate.  He  shook  hands  rapidly  with  his  two  comrades  ;  stept 
nimbly  into  his  place  ;  kneeled  down  ;  the  word  of  command  was  heard 
— '  Lower  your  muskets ;'  instantly  he  dropt  the  fatal  handkerchief  with 
the  gesture  of  one  who  prays  for  some  incalculable  blessing  :  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  sixteen  bullets  had  lightened  the  heart  of  the  poor 
mutineer  from  its  whole  immeasurable  freight  of  anguish. 

All  the  congratulations,  with  which  they  were  welcomed  on  their  return 
into  the  city,  fell  powerless  on  Rudolph's  ear  !  Scarcely  could  even 
Charlotte's  caresses  aS"ect  with  any  pleasure  the  man  who  believed  him- 
self to  have  sacrificed  his  comrade,  through  collusion  with  a  fiend. 

The  importunities  of  Charlotte  prevailed  over  all  objections  which  the 
pride  of  her  aged  father  suggested  against  a  son-in-law  who  had  been 
capitally  convicted.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  :  but  at  the  wedding- 
festival,  amidst  the  uproar  of  merriment,  the  parties  chiefly  concerned 
were  not  happy  or  tranquil.  In  no  long  time  the  father-in-law  died,  and 
by  his  death  placed  the  young  cou})le  in  a  state  of  complete  independence. 
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But  Charlotte's  fortune,  and  the  remainder  of  what  Rudolph  had  inhe- 
rited from  his  father,  were  speedily  swallowed  up  by  an  idle  and  luxuri- 
ous mode  of  living*.  Rudolph  now  began  to  ill-use  his  wife.  To  escape 
from  his  own  conscience,  he  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  dissolute  courses. 
And  very  remarkable  it  was — that  from  manifesting*  the  most  violent  ab- 
horrence for  every  thing*  which  could  lead  his  thoughts  to  his  own 
fortunate  cast  of  the  die,  he  gradually  came  to  entertain  so  uncontrollable 
a  passion  for  playing  at  dice — that  he  spent  all  his  time  in  the  company 
of  those  with  whom  he  could  turn  this  passion  to  account.  His  house 
had  long  since  passed  out  of  his  own  hands :  not  a  soul  could  be  found 
anywhere  to  lend  him  a  shilling.  The  sickly  widow  of  Weber  and  her 
two  children,  whom  he  had  hitherto  supported,  lost  their  home  and  means 
of  livelihood.  And  in  no  long  space  of  time  the  same  fate  fell  upon  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  child. 

Too  little  used  to  labour  to  have  any  hope  of  improving  his  condition 
in  that  way,  one  day  he  bethought  himself  that  the  Medical  Institute  was 
in  the  habit  of  purchasing  from  poor  people  during  their  life-time  the  re- 
version of  their  bodies.  To  this  establishment  he  addressed  himself; 
and  the  ravages  in  his  personal  appearance  and  health,  caused  by  his 
dissolute  life,  induced  them  the  more  readily  to  lend  an  ear  to  his  pro- 
posal. 

But  the  money  thus  obtained,  which  had  been  designed  for  the  support 
of  his  wife  and  half-famished  children,  was  squandered  at  the  gaming- 
table. As  the  last  dollar  vanished,  SchroU  bit  one  of  the  dice  furiously 
between  his  teeth.  Just  then  he  heard  these  words  whispered  at  his  ear 
— '  Gently,  brother,  gently :  all  dice  do  not  split  in  two,  like  that  on  the 
sand-hill.'  He  looked  round  in  agitation  :  but  saw  no  trace  of  any  one 
who  could  have  uttered  the  words. 

With  dreadful  imprecations  on  himself  and  those  with  whom  he  had 
played,  he  flung  out  of  the  gaming-house,  homewards,  on  his  road  to  the 
wretched  garret  where  his  wife  and  children  were  awaiting  his  return  and 
his  succour.  But  here  the  poor  creatures,  tormented  by  hunger  and  cold, 
pressed  him  so  importunately,  that  he  had  no  way  to  deliver  himself  from 
misery  but  by  flying  from  the  spectacle.  But  whither  could  he  go  thus 
late  at  night,  when  his  utter  poverty  was  known  in  every  ale-house  ? 
Roaming  he  knew  not  whither,  he  found  hii.iself  at  length  in  the  church- 
yard. The  moon  was  shining  solemnly  upon  the  quiet  grave-stones, 
though  obscured  at  intervals  by  piles  of  stormy  clouds.  Rudolph  shud- 
dered at  nothing  but  at  himself  and  his  own  existence.  He  strode  with 
bursts  of  laughter  over  the  dwellings  of  the  departed ;  and  entered  a  vault 
which  gave  him  shelter  from  the  icy  blasts  of  wind  which  now  began  to 
bluster  more  loudly  than  before.  The  moon  threw  her  rays  into  the  vault 
full  upon  the  golden  legend  inscribed  in  the  wall —  *  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord  !'  Schroll  took  up  a  spade  that  was  sticking  in  the 
ground,  and  struck  with  it  furiously  against  the  gilt  letters  on  the  wall : 
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but  they  seemed  indestructible  ;  and  he  was  going*  to  assault  them  with  a 
mattock,  when  suddenly  a  hand  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  to 
him,  '  Gently,  comrade  :  thy  pains  are  all  thrown  away.'  Schroll  uttered 
a  loud  exclamation  of  terror  :  for,  in  these  words,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Weber,  and,  on  turning*  round,  recog*nized  his  whole  person. 

'  What  would'st  thou  have  ?'  asked  Rudolph, — '  What  art  thou  come 
for  ?' — '  To  comfort  thee,'  replied  the  fig-ure,  which  now  suddenly  as- 
sumed the  form  and  voice  of  the  pedlar  to  whom  Schroll  was  indebted  for 
the  fortunate  die.  '  Thou  hast  forg-otten  me  :  and  thence  it  is  that  thou 
art  fallen  into  misfortune.  Look  up  and  acknowledge  thy  friend  in  need, 
that  comes  only  to  make  thee  happy  again.' 

*  If  tliat  be  thy  purpose,  wherefore  is  it  that  thou  wearest  a  shape  be- 
fore which,  of  all  others  that  have  been  on  earth,  I  have  most  reason  to 
shudder  ?' 

*  The  reason  is — because  I  must  not  allow  to  any  men  my  help  or  my 
converse  on  too  easy  terms.  Before  ever  my  die  was  allowed  to  turn  thy 
fate,  I  was  compelled  to  give  thee  certain  intimations  from  which  thou 
knewest  with  whom  it  was  that  thou  wert  dealing.' 

*  With  whom  then  was  it  that  I  was  dealing  ?'  cried  Schroll,  staring 
with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  his  hair  standing  erect. 

*  Thou  knewest,  comrade,  at  that  time — thou  knowest  at  this  moment,' 
said  the  pedlar  laughing,  and  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  '  But  what 
is  it  that  thou  desirest  ?' 

Schroll  struggled  internally ;  but,  overcome  by  his  desolate  condition, 
he  said  immediately — '  Dice  :  I  would  have  dice  that  shall  win  whenever 
I  wish.' 

*  Very  well :  but  first  of  all  stand  out  of  the  blaze  of  this  golden  writing 
on  the  w^all :  it  is  a  writing  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  thee.  Here  are 
dice  :  never  allow  them  to  go  out  of  thy  own  possession  :  for  that  might 
bring  thee  into  great  trouble.  When  thou  needest  me,  light  a  fire  at  the 
last  stroke  of  the  midnight  hour  ;  throw  in  my  dice,  and  with  loud  laugh- 
ter. They  will  crack  once  or  twice,  and  then  split.  At  that  moment 
catch  at  them  in  the  flames  :  but  let  not  the  moment  slip,  or  thou  art 
lost.  And  let  not  thy  courage  be  daunted  by  the  sights  that  I  cannot  but 
send  before  me  whensoever  I  appear.  Lastly,  avoid  choosing  any  holy 
day  for  this  work  ;  and  beware  of  the  priest's  benediction.  Here,  take 
the  dice.' 

Schroll  caught  at  the  dice  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  co- 
vered his  eyes.     When  he  next  looked  up,  he  was  standing  alone. 

He  now  quitted  the  burying  ground  to  return  as  hastily  as  possible  to 
the  gaming-house,  where  the  light  of  candles  was  still  visible.  But  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained  money  enough  from  a  '  friend' 
to  enable  him  to  make  the  lowest  stake  which  the  rules  allowed.  He 
found  it  a  much  easier  task  to  persuade  the  company  to  use  the  dice 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.     They  saw  in  this  nothing  but  a  very 
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common  superstition — and  no  possibility  of  any  imposture,  as  they  and 
he  should  naturally  have  benefited  ahke  by  the  g-ood  luck  supposed  to 
accompany  the  dice.  But  the  nature  of  the  charm  was — that  only  the 
possessor  of  the  dice  enjoyed  their  supernatural  powers  ;  and  hence  it  w^as, 
that  towards  morning",  Schroll  reeled  home,  intoxicated  with  wine  and 
pleasure,  and  laden  with  the  money  of  all  present,  to  the  garret  where  his 
family  were  lying,  half  frozen  and  famished. 

Their  outward  condition  was  immediately  improved.  The  money, 
which  Schroll  had  won,  v/as  sufficient  for  their  immediate  and  most  press- 
ing- wants  :  it  was  enoug-h  also  to  pay  for  a  front  apartment,  and  to  leave 
a  sum  sufficient  for  a  very  considerable  stake. 

With  this  sum,  and  in  better  attire,  Rudolph  repaired  to  a  g-aming- 
house  of  more  fashionable  resort — and  came  home  in  the  evening-  laden 
with  g-old. 

He  now  opened  a  g-aming-  establishment  himself ;  and  so  much  did  his 
family  improve  in  external  appearances  within  a  very  few  weeks,  that 
the  police  beg-an  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  him. 

This  induced  him  to  quit  the  city,  and  to  change  his  residence  conti- 
nually. All  the  different  baths  of  Germany  he  resorted  to  beyond  other 
towns  :  buL,  thoug-h  his  dice  persevering-ly  maintained  their  luck,  he  yet 
never  accumulated  any  money.  Every  thing  was  squandered  upon  the 
dissipated  life  which  he  and  his  family  pursued. 

At  length,  at  the  baths  of ,  the  matter  began  to  take  an  unfortu- 
nate turn.  A  violent  passion  for  a  beautiful  young  lady  whom  Rudolph 
had  attached  himself  to  in  vain  at  balls,  concerts,  and  even  at  church, 
suddenly  bereft  him  of  all  sense  and  discretion.  One  night,  when  Schroll 
(who  now  styled  himself  Captain  Von  Schrollshausen)  was  anticipating  a 
master-stroke  from  his  dice,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
lady  by  the  display  of  overflowing  wealth  and  splendour,— suddenly  they 
lost  their  virtue,  and  failed  him  without  warning.  Hitherto  they  had 
lost  only  when  he  willed  them  to  lose  :  but.  on  this  occasion,  they  failed 
at  so  critical  a  moment,  as  to  lose  him  not  only  all  his  own  money,  but  a 
good  deal  beside  that  he  had  borrowed. 

Foaming  with  rage,  he  came  home.  He  asked  furiously  after  his  wife  ; 
she  was  from  home.  He  examined  the  dice  attentively  ;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  they  were  not  his  own.  A  powerful  suspicion  seized  upon 
him.  Madame  Von  Schrollshausen  had  her  own  gaming  circle  as  well 
as  himself.  Without  betraying  its  origin,  he  had  occasionally  given  her 
a  few  specimens  of  the  privileges  attached  to  his  dice  :  and  she  had  pressed 
him  earnestly  to  allow  her  the  use  of  them  for  a  single  evening.  It  was 
true  he  never  parted  with  them  even  on  going  to  bed  :  but  it  was  possible 
that  they  might  have  been  changed  whilst  he  was  sleeping.  The  more  he 
brooded  upon  this  suspicion,  the  more  it  strengthened  :  from  being  barely 
possible,  it  became  probable  :  from  a  probability  it  ripened  into  a  cer- 
tainty ;  and  this  certainty  received  the  fullest  confirmation  at  this  moment, 
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when  she  returned  home  in  the  g-ayest  temper,  and  announced  to  him  that 
she  had  been  this  nig-ht  overwhelmed  with  g"ood  luck  ;  in  proof  of  which, 
she  poured  out  upon  the  table  a  considerable  sum  in  g-old  coin.  '  And 
now/  she  added  laug-hing-ly,  *  I  care  no  long-er  for  your  dice  ;  nay,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  would  not  exchang-e  my  own  for  them.' 

Rudolph,  now  confirmed  in  his  suspicions,  demanded  the  dice — as  his 
property  that  had  been  purloined  from  him.  She  laug-hed  and  refused. 
He  insisted  with  more  vehemence  ;  she  retorted  with  warmth :  both 
parties  were  irritated  :  and,  at  leng-th,  in  the  extremity  of  his  warmth, 
Rudolph  snatched  up  a  knife  and  stabbed  her  :  the  knife  pierced  her  heart : 
she  uttered  a  sing"le  sob — was  convulsed  for  a  moment — and  expired. 
*  Cursed  accident !'  he  exclaimed,  when  it  clearly  appeared,  on  examina- 
tion, that  the  dice  which  she  had  in  her  purse  were  not  those  which  he 
suspected  himself  to  have  lost. 

No  eye  but  Rudolph's  had  witnessed  the  murder  :  the  child  had  slept 
on  undisturbed  :  but  circumstances  betrayed  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
landlord  ;  and,  in  the  morning-,  he  was  preparing-  to  make  it  public.  By 
g-reat  otfers,  however,  Rudolph  succeeded  in  purchasing-  the  man's  silence  ; 
he  eng-aged  in  substance  to  make  over  to  the  landlord  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  to  marry  his  daughter,  with  whom  he  had  long  pursued  a 
clandestine  intrigue.  Agreeable  to  this  arrangement,  it  was  publicly 
notified  that  Madame  Von  Schrollshausen  had  destroyed  herself  under  a 
sudden  attack  of  hypochondriasis,  to  which  she  had  been  long  subject. 
Some  there  were  undoubtedly  who  chose  to  be  sceptics  on  this  matter : 
but  nobody  had  an  interest  sufficiently  deep  in  the  murdered  person  to 
prompt  him  to  a  legal  inquiry. 

A  fact,  which  at  this  time  gave  Rudolph  far  more  disturbance  of  mind 
than  the  murder  of  his  once  beloved  wife,  was — the  full  confirmation, 
upon  repeated  experience,  that  his  dice  had  forfeited  their  power.  For  he 
had  now  been  a  loser  for  two  days  running  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  abscond  on  a  misty  night.  His  child,  towards  whom  his 
affection  increased  daily,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  with  his 
host  as  a  pledge  for  his  return  and  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  He  would 
not  have  absconded,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  summon  his  dark 
counsellor  forthwith  :  but  on  account  of  the  great  festival  of  Pentecost, 
which  fell  on  the  very  next  day,  this  summons  was  necessarily  delayed 
for  a  short  time.  By  staying  he  would  have  reduced  himself  to  the  neces- 
sity of  inventing  various  pretexts  for  delay,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  cha- 
racter with  his  creditors  :  whereas,  when  he  returned  with  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  meet  his  debts,  all  suspicions  would  be  silenced  at 
once. 

In  the  metropolis  of  an  adjacent  territory,  to  which  he  resorted  so 
often,  that  he  kept  lodgings  there  constantly,  he  passed  Whit-Sunday  with 
impatience — and  resolved  on  the  succeeding  night  to  summon  and  con- 
verse with  his  counsellor.     Impatient,  however,  as  he  was  of  any  delay. 
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he  did  not  on  that  account  feel  the  less  anxiety  as  the  hour  of  midnight 
approached.  Though  he  was  quite  alone  in  his  apartments,  and  had  left 
his  servant  behind  at  the  baths, — yet  long  before  midnight  he  fancied  that 
he  heard  footsteps  and  whisperings  round  about  him.  The  purpose  he  was 
meditating,  that  he  had  regarded  till  now  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  now 
displayed  itself  in  its  whole  monstrous  shape.  Moreover,  he  remembered 
that  his  wicked  counsellor  had  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  exhort  him 
to  courage,  which  at  present  he  felt  greatly  shaken.  However,  he  had 
no  choice.  As  he  was  enjoined,  therefore,  with  the  last  stroke  of  twelve 
he  set  on  fire  the  wood  which  lay  ready  split  upon  the  hearth,  and  threw 
the  dice  into  the  flames,  with  a  loud  laughter  that  echoed  frightfully  from 
the  empty  hall  and  stair-cases.  Confused,  and  half-stifled  by  the  smoke 
which  accompanied  the  roaring  flam.es,  he  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  suddenly  all  the  surrounding  objects  seemed  changed,  and  he  found 
himself  transported  to  his  father's  house.  His  father  was  lying  on  his 
death-bed  just  as  he  had  actually  beheld  him.  He  had  upon  his  lips  the 
very  same  expression  of  supplication  and  anguish  with  which  he  had 
at  that  time  striven  to  address  him.  Once  again  he  stretched  out  his 
arms  in  love  and  pity  to  his  son  ;  and  once  again  he  seemed  to  expire 
in  the  act. 

SchroU  was  agitated  by  the  picture,  which  called  up  and  re-animatea 
in  his  memory,  with  the  power  of  a  mighty  tormentor,  all  his  honourable 
plans  and  prospects  from  that  innocent  period  of  his  Hfe.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  dice  cracked  for  the  first  time ;  and  SchroU  turned  his  face 
towards  the  flames.  A  second  time  the  smoke  stifled  the  light  in  order 
to  reveal  a  second  picture.  He  saw  himself  on  the  day  before  the  scene 
of  the  sand-hill  sitting  in  his  dungeon.  The  clergyman  was  with  him. 
From  the  expression  of  his  countenance  he  appeared  to  be  just  saying — 
•  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.'  Rudolph  thought  of  the 
disposition  in  which  he  then  was— of  the  hopes  which  the  clergyman  had 
raised  in  him — and  of  the  feeling  which  he  then  had  that  he  was  still 
worthy  to  be  re-united  to  his  father,  or  had  become  worthy  by  bitter 
penitence.  The  next  fracture  of  the  die  disturbed  the  scene — but  to  sub- 
stitute one  that  was  not  at  all  more  consolatory.  For  now  appeared  a 
den  of  thieves,  in  which  the  unhappy  widow  of  Weber  was  cursing  her 
children,  who,  left  without  support,  without  counsel,  without  protection, 
had  taken  to  evil  courses.  In  the  back  ground  stood  the  bleeding  father 
of  these  ruined  children,  one  hand  stretched  out  towards  SchroU  with  a 
menacing  gesture,  and  the  other  lifted  towards  heaven  with  a  record  of 
impeachment  against  him. 

At  the  third  splitting  of  the  dice,  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  smoke  arose 
the  figure  of  his  murdered  wife,  who  seemed  to  chase  him  from  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room  to  another,  until  at  length  she  came  and  took  a  seat  at 
the  fire-place  ;  by  the  side  of  which,  as  Rudolph  now  observed  with  hor- 
ror, his  buried  father,  and  the  unhappy  Weber,  had  stretched  themselves; 
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and  they  carried  on  together  a  low  and  noiseless  whispering*  and  moaning 
that  agitated  him  with  a  mysterious  horror. 

After  long  and  hideous  visions,  Rudolph  beheld  the  flames  grow  weaker 
and  weaker.  He  approached.  The  figures  that  stood  round  about  held 
up  their  hands  in  a  threatening  attitude.  A  moment  later,  and  the  time 
was  gone  for  ever ;  and  Rudolph,  as  his  false  friend  had  asserted,  was  a 
lost  man.  "With  the  courage  of  despair  he  plunged  through  the  midst  of 
the  threatening  figures,  and  snatched  at  the  glowing  dice — which  ■v/ere 
no  sooner  touched  than  they  split  asunder,  with  a  dreadful  sound,  before 
which  the  apparitions  vanished  in  a  body. 

The  evil  counsellor  appeared  on  this  occasion  in  the  dress  of  a  grave- 
digger,  and  asked  with  a  snorting  sound — '  What  would'st  thou  from  me  ?' 

•  I  would  remind  you  of  your  promise,'  answered  Schroll,  stepping 
back  with  awe  :  *  your  dice  have  lost  their  power.' 

*  Through  whose  fault  ?' 

Rudolph  was  silent,  and  covered  his  eyes  from  the  withering  glances  of 
the  fiendish  being  who  was  gazing  upon  him. 

'  Thy  foolish  desires  led  thee  in  chase  of  the  beautiful  maiden  into  the 
church  ;  my  words  were  forgotten  ;  and  the  benediction,  against  which  I 
warned  thee,  disarmed  the  dice  of  their  power.  In  future,  observe  my 
directions  better.^ 

So  saying,  he  vanished ;  and  Schroll  found  three  new  dice  upon  the 
hearth. 

After  such  scenes,  sleep  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  Rudolph  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  make  trial  of  his  dice  this  very  night.  The  ball  at 
the  hotel  over  the  way,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  from  which  the 
steps  of  the  v/altzers  were  still  audible,  appeared  to  present  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity. Thither  he  repaired  ;  but  not  without  some  anxiety,  lest  some  of 
the  noises  in  his  own  lodgings  should  have  reached  the  houses  over  the 
way.  He  was  happy  to  find  this  fear  unfounded.  Every  thing  appeared 
as  if  calculated  only  for  his  senses  :  for  when  he  inquired  with  assumed 
carelessness  what  great  explosion  that  was  which  occurred  about  midnight, 
nobody  acknowledged  to  having  heard  it. 

The  dice  also,  he  was  happy  to  find,  answered  his  expectations.  He 
found  a  company  engaged  at  play  :  and  by  the  break  of  day  he  had  met 
with  so  much  luck,  that  he  was  immediately  able  to  travel  back  to  the 
baths,  and  to  redeem  his  child  and  his  word  of  honour. 

In  the  baths  he  now  made  as  many  new  acquaintances  as  the  losses 
were  important  which  he  had  lately  sustained.  He  was  reputed  one  of 
the  wealthiest  cavaliers  in  the  place ;  and  many  who  had  designs  upon 
him  in  consequence  of  this  reputed  wealth,  wiUing-ly  lost  money  to  him  to 
favour  their  own  schemes  :  so  that  in  a  single  month  he  gained  sums 
which  would  have  established  him  as  a  man  of  fortune.  Under  counte- 
nance of  this  repute,  and  as  a  widower,  no  doubt  he  might  now  have  made 
successful  advances  to  the  young  lady  whom  he  had  formerly  pursued : 
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for  her  father  had  an  exclusive  regard  to  property  ;  and  won  d  have  over- 
looked morals  and  respectability  of  that  sort  in  any  candidate  for  his 
dauo-hter's  hand.  But  with  the  largest  offers  of  money,  he  could  not 
purchase  his  freedom  from  the  contract  made  with  his  landlord's  daugh- 
ter— a  woman  of  very  disreputable  character.  In  fact,  six  months  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  was  married  to  her. 

By  the  unlimited  profusion  of  money  with  which  his  second  wife  sought 
to  wash  out  the  stains  upon  her  honour,  Rudolph's  new  raised  property 
was  as  speedily  squandered.  To  part  from  her  was  one  of  the  wishes 
which  lay  nearest  his  heart :  he  had,  however,  never  ventured  to  express 
it  a  second  time  before  his  father-in-law  :  for  on  the  single  occasion  when 
he  had  hinted  at  such  an  intention,  that  person  had  immediately  broken 
out  into  the  most  dreadful  threats.  The  murder  of  his  first  wife  was  the 
chain  which  bound  him  to  his  second.  The  boy,  whom  his  first  wife  had 
left  him,  closely  as  he  resembled  her  in  features  and  in  the  bad  traits  of 
her  character,  v/as  his  only  comfort — if  indeed  his  gloomy  and  perturbed 
mind  would  allow  him  at  any  time  to  taste  of  comfort. 

To  preserve  this  boy  from  the  evil  influences  of  the  many  bad  examples 
about  him,  he  had  already  made  an  agreement  with  a  man  of  distinguished 
abilities,  who  was  to  have  superintended  his  education  in  his  own  family. 
But  all  was  frustrated.  Madame  Von  Schrollshausen,  whose  love  of 
pomp  and  display  led  her  eagerly  to  catch  at  every  pretext  for  creating  a 
fete,  had  invited  a  party  on  the  evening  before  the  young  boy's  intended 
departure.  The  time  which  was  not  occupied  in  the  eatiug'-room  was 
spent  at  the  gaming-table,  and  dedicated  to  the  dice,  of  whose  extraor- 
dinary powers  the  owner  was  at  this  time  availing  himself  with  more  zeal 
than  usual — having  just  invested  all  his  disposable  money  in  the  purchase 
of  a  landed  estate.  One  of  the  guests  having  lost  very  considerable  sums 
in  an  uninterrupted  train  of  ill-luck,  threw  the  dice,  in  his  vexation,  with 
such  force  upon  the  table,  that  one  of  them  fell  down.  The  attendants 
searched  for  it  on  the  floor ;  and  the  child  also  crept  about  in  quest  of  it : 
not  finding  it,  he  rose  ;  and  in  rising  stepped  upon  it,  lost  his  balance, 
and  fell  with  such  violence  against  the  edge  of  the  stove,  that  he  died  in 
a  few  hours  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  head. 

This  accident  made  the  most  powerful  impression  upon  the  father.  He 
recapitulated  the  whole  of  his  life  from  the  first  trial  he  had  made  of  the 
dice.  From  them  had  arisen  all  his  misfortunes.  In  what  way  could  he 
liberate  himself  from  their  accursed  influence  ? — Revolving  this  point, 
and  in  the  deepest  distress  of  mind,  Schroll  wandered  out  towards  night- 
fall, and  strolled  through  the  town.  Coming  to  a  solitary  bridge  in  the 
outskirts,  he  looked  down  from  the  battlements  upon  the  gloomy  depths 
of  the  waters  below,  which  seemed  to  regard  him  with  looks  of  sympathy 
and  strong  fascination.  '  So  be  it  then  !'  he  exclaimed,  and  sprang  over 
the  railing.  But,  instead  of  finding  his  grave  in  the  waters,  he  felt  him- 
self below  seized   powerfully  by  the  grasp  of  a  man — whom,  from   his 
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scornful  laug-h,  he  recognized  as  his  evil  counsellor.  The  man  bore  him 
to  the  shore,  and  said — '  No,  no,  my  good  friend  :  he  that  once  enters 
into  a  leag-ue  with  me — him  I  shall  deliver  from  death  even  in  his  own 
despite/ 

Half  crazy  with  despair,  the  next  morning-  Schroll  crept  out  of  the  town 
with  a  loaded  pistol.  Spring-  was  abroad — spring-  flowers,  spring-  breezes, 
and  nig-hting-ales :  they  were  all  abroad,  but  not  for  him,  or  his  delig-ht. 
A  crowd  of  itinerant  tradesmen  passed  him,  who  were  on  their  road  to  a 
neig-hbouring-  fair.  One  of  them,  observing-  his  dejected  countenance 
with  pity,  attached  himself  to  his  side,  and  asked  him  in  a  tone  of 
sympathy  what  was  the  matter.  Two  others  of  the  passers-by  Schroll 
heard  distinctly  saying- — '  Faith,  I  should  not  like  for  my  part  to  walk 
alone  with  such  an  ill-looking-  fellow.'  He  darted  a  furious  glance  at  the 
men,  separated  from  his  pitying-  companion  with  a  fervent  pressure  of  his 
hand,  and  struck  off  into  a  solitary  track  of  the  forest.  In  the  first  retired 
spot  he  fired  the  pistol :  and  behold  !  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  him 
with  so  much  kindness  lies  stretched  in  his  blood,  and  he  himself  is  with- 
out a  wound.  At  this  moment,  while  staring  half  unconsciously  at  the 
face  of  the  murdered  man,  he  feels  himself  seized  from  behind.  Already 
he  seems  to  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner.  Turning 
round,  however,  he  hardly  knows  whether  to  feel  pleasure  or  pain  on 
seeing  his  evil  suggester  in  the  dress  of  a  grave-digger.  '  My  friend,' 
said  the  grave-digger,  *  if  you  cannot  be  content  to  wait  for  death  until  I 
send  it,  I  must  be  forced  to  end  with  dragging  you  to  that  from  which  I 
began  by  saving  you — a  public  execution.  But  think  not  thus,  or  by 
any  other  way,  to  escape  me.  After  death  thou  wilt  assuredly  be  mine 
again.' 

'  Who,  then,'  said  the  unhappy  man,  '  who  is  the  murderer  of  the 
poor  traveller?' 

*  Who?  why,  who  but  yourself?  was  it  not  yourself  that  fired  the 
pistol  ?' 

*  Aye,  hut  at  my  own  head.' 

The  fiend  laughed  in  a  way  that  made  Schroll's  flesh  creep  on  his 
bones.  *  Understand  this,  friend,  that  he  whose  fate  I  hold  in  my  hands 
cannot  anticipate  it  by  his  own  act.  For  the  present,  begone,  if  you 
would  escape  the  scaff'old.  To  oblige  you  once  more,  I  shall  throw  a  veil 
over  this  murder.' 

Thereupon  the  grave-digger  set  about  making  a  grave  for  the  corpse, 
whilst  Schroll  wandered  away — more  for  the  sake  of  escaping  the  hide- 
ous presence  in  which  he  stood,  than  with  any  view  to  his  own  security 
from  punishment. 

Seeing  by  accident  a  prisoner  under  arrest  at  the  guard-house,  Schroll's 
thoughts  reverted  to  his  own  confinement.  *  How  happy,'  said  he,  '  for 
me  and  for  Charlotte — had  1  then  refused  to  purchase  life  on  such  terms, 
and  had  better  laid  to  heart  the  counsel  of  my  good  spiritual  adviser  !' — 
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Upon  this  a  sudden  thoug-ht  struck  him — that  he  would  g"o  and  find  out 
the  old  clerg-yman,  and  would  unfold  to  him  his  wretched  history  and 
situation.      He   told  his   wife   that  some   private   affairs   required   his 

attendance  for  a  few  days  at  the  town  of .     But,  say  what  he  would, 

he  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  desist  from  accompanying-  him. 

On  the  journey  his  chief  anxiety  was — lest  the  cl^rg-yman,  who  was 
already  advanced  in  years  at  the  memorable  scene  of  the  sand-hill,  mig-ht 
now  be  dead.  But  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  town  he  saw  him  walking- 
in  the  street,  and  immediately  felt  himself  more  composed  in  mind  than  he 
had  done  for  years.  The  venerable  appearance  of  the  old  man  confirmed 
him  still  more  in  his  resolution  of  making-  a  full  disclosure  to  him  of  his 
whole  past  life  :  one  only  transaction,  the  murder  of  his  first  wife,  he 
thoug-ht  himself  justified  in  concealing  ;  since,  with  all  his  penitence  for 
it,  that  act  was  now  beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation. 

For  a  long  time  the  pious  clergyman  refused  all  belief  to  SchroH's 
narrative  ;  but  being-  at  length  convinced  that  he  had  a  wounded  spirit  to 
deal  with,  and  not  a  disordered  intellect,  he  exerted  himself  to  present  all 
those  views  of  religious  consolation  which  his  philanthropic  character  and 
his  long  experience  sugg-ested  to  him  as  likely  to  be  efiectual.  Eight 
days'  conversation  with  the  clergyman  restored  SchroU  to  the  hopes  of  a 
less  miserable  future.  But  the  g-ood  man  admonished  him  at  parting-  to 
put  away  from  himself  whatsoever  could  in  any  way  tend  to  support  his 
unhallowed  connexion. 

In  this  direction  Schroll  was  aware  that  the  dice  were  included  :  and  he 
resolved  firmly  that  his  first  measure  on  returning  home  should  be  to 
bury  in  an  inaccessible  place  these  accursed  implements,  that  could  not 
but  bring  mischief  to  every  possessor.  On  entering  the  inn,  he  was  met 
by  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  laughing-  profusely.  He 
inquired  the  cause.  '  No,'  said  she  :  '  you  refused  to  communicate  your 
motive  for  coming  hither,  and  the  nature  of  your  business  for  the  last 
week  :  I  too  shall  have  my  mysteries.  As  to  your  leaving-  me  in  solitude 
at  an  inn,  that  is  a  sort  of  courtesy  which  marriage  naturally  brings  with 
it :  but  that  you  should  have  travelled  hither  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  trifling-  away  your  time  in  the  company  of  an  old  tedious  parson, 
that  (you  will  allow  me  to  say)  is  a  caprice  which  seems  scarcely  worth 
the  money  it  will  cost.' 

*  Who  then  has  told  you  that  1  have  passed  my  time  with  an  old  par- 
son ?'  said  the  astonished  Schroll. 

'  Who  told  me  ?  why,  just  let  me  know  what  your  business  was  with 
the  parson,  and  I'll  let  you  know,  in  turn,  who  it  was  that  told  me.  So 
much  I  will  assure  you,  however,  now — that  the  cavalier,  who  was 
my  informant,  is  a  thousand  times  handsomer,  and  a  more  interesting- 
companion,  than  an  old  dotard  who  is  standing-  at  the  edge  of  the 
grave.' 

All  the  efi'orts  of  Madame  Von  Schrollshausen  to  irritate  the  curiosity 
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of  her  husband  proved  ineffectual  to  draw  from  him  his  secret.  The  next 
day,  on  their  return  homewards,  she  repeated  her  attempts.  But  he  par- 
ried them  all  v/ith  firmness.  A  more  severe  trial  to  his  firmness  was 
prepared  for  him  in  the  heavy  bills  which  his  wife  presented  to  him  on 
his  reaching"  home.  Her  expenses  in  clothes  and  in  jewels  had  been  so 
profuse,  that  no  expedient  remained  to  Schroll  but  that  of  seUing-  without 
delay  the  landed  estate  he  had  so  lately  purchased.  A  declaration  to  this 
efi*ect  was  very  ill  received  by  his  wife.     *  Sell  the  estate  ?'  said  she  . 

*  what,  sell  the  sole  resource  I  shall  have  to  rely  on  when  you  are  dead  ? 
And  for  what  reason,  I  should  be  g-lad  to  know ;  when  a  very  little  of 
the  customary  luck  of  your  dice  will  enable  you  to  pay  off  these  trifles  ? 
And  whether  the  bills  be  paid  to-day  or  to-morrow — cannot  be  of  any  very 
g-reat  importance.'  Upon  this,  Schroll  declared  with  firmness  that  he 
never   meant   to  play  a^ain.     '  Not  play  ag-ain  !'    exclaimed  his  wife, 

*  pooh  !  pooh  !  you  make  me  blush  for  you  !  So  then,  I  suppose  it's  all 
true,  as  was  said,  that  scruples  of  conscience  drove  you  to  the  old  rusty 
parson  ;  and  that  he  enjoined  as  a  penance  that  you  should  abstain  from 
g-aming"  ?  I  was  told  as  much  :  but  I  refused  to  believe  it ;  for  in  your 
circumstances  the  thing-  seemed  too  senseless  and  irrational.' 

*  My  dear  g"irl,'  said  Schroll,  '  consider — ' 

*  Consider !  what's  the  use  of  considering- :  what  is  there  to  consider 
about  ?'  interrupted  Madame  Von  Schrollshausen :  and,  recollecting-  the 
g-ay  cavalier  whom  she  had  met  at  the  inn,  she  now  for  the  first  time  pro- 
posed a  separation  herself.  '  Very  well,'  said  her  husband,  *  I  am  con- 
tent.'    '  So  am  I,'  said  his  father-in-law,  who  joined  them  at  that  moment. 

*  But  take  notice  that  first  of  all  I  must  have  paid  over  to  me  an  adequate 
sum  of  money  for  the  creditable  support  of  my  daug-hter  :  else ' 

Here  he  took  Schroll  aside  ;  and  the  old  threat  of  revealing-  the  mur- 
der so  utterly  disheartened  him,  that  at  leng-th  in  despair  he  consented  to 
his  terms. 

Once  more,  therefore,  the  dice  were  to  be  tried ;  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  accompHshing-  the  separation  :  that  over,  Schroll  resolved  to 
seek  a  livelihood  in  any  other  way,  even  if  it  w^ere  as  a  day  labourer.  The 
stipulated  sum  was  at  leng-th  all  collected  within  a  few  hundred  dollars : 
and  Schroll  was  already  looking-  out  for  some  old  disused  well  into  which 
he  mig-ht  throw  the  dice,  and  then  have  it  filled  up  :  for  even  a  river 
seemed  to  him  a  hiding-'place  not  sufficiently  secure  for  such  instruments 
of  misery. 

Remarkable  it  was  on  the  very  nig-ht,  when  the  last  arrears  were  to  be 
obtained  of  his  father-in-law's  demand, — a  night  which  Schroll  had 
anticipated  with  so  much  bitter  anxiety, — that  he  became  unusually 
g-loomy  and  dejected.  He  was  particularly  disturbed  by  the  countenance 
of  a  strang-er,  who  for  several  days  running-  had  lost  considerable  sums. 
The  man  called  himself  Stutz  ;  but  he  had  a  most  striking-  resemblance  to 
his  old  comrade,  Weber,  who  had  been  shot  at  the  sand-hill ;  and  differ- 
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ed  indeed  in  nothing*  but  in  the  advantag-e  of  blooming*  youth.  Scarce 
had  he  leisure  to  recover  from  the  shock  which  this  spectacle  occasioned, 
when  a  second  occurred.  About  midnight  another  man,  whom  nobody 
knew,  came  up  to  the  g-aming*  table,  and  interrupted  the  play  by  recount- 
ing" an  event  which  he  represented  as  having"  just  happened.  '  A  certain 
man/  he  said,  '  had  made  a  covenant  with  some  person  or  other,  that  they 
call  the  evil  one — or  what  is  it  you  call  him  ?  and  by  means  of  this 
covenant  he  had  obtained  a  steady  run  of  g"ood  luck  at  play.  Well,  sir,' 
he  went  on,  *  and  would  you  believe  it,  the  other  day  he  beg^an  to  repent 
of  this  covenant :  my  g-entleman  wanted  to  rat,  he  wanted  to  rat,  sir. 
Only  first  of  all,  he  resolved  privately  to  make  up  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
Ah  !  the  poor  idiot !  he  little  knew  whom  he  had  to  deal  with  :  the  evil 
one,  as  they  choose  to  call  him,  was  not  a  man  to  let  himself  be  swindled 
in  that  manner.  No,  no,  my  good  friend.  I  saw — I  mean  the  evil  one 
saw — what  was  going  on  betimes  ;  and  he  secured  the  swindler  just  as 
he  fancied  himself  on  the  point  of  pocketing  the  last  arrears  of  the  sum 
wanted.* 

The  company  began  to  laugh  so  loudly  at  this  pleasant  fiction,  as  they 
conceived  it,  that  Madame  Von  Schrollshausen  was  attracted  from  the 
adjoining  room.  The  story  was  repeated  to  her  :  and  she  was  the  more 
delighted  with  it,  because  in  the  relater  she  recognized  the  gay  cavalier 
whom  she  had  met  at  the  inn.  Every  body  laughed  again,  excepting  two 
persons — Stutz  and  Schroll.  The  first  had  again  lost  all  the  money  in 
his  purse  ;  and  the  second  was  so  confounded  by  the  story,  that  he  could 
not  forbear  staring  with  fixed  eyes  on  the  stranger,  who  stood  over  against 
him.  His  consternation  increased  when  he  perceived  that  the  stranger's 
countenance  seemed  to  alter  at  every  moment ;  and  that  nothing  remained 
unchanged  in  it,  except  the  cold  expression  of  inhuman  scorn  with  which 
he  perseveringly  regarded  himself. 

At  length  he  could  endure  this  no  longer :  and  he  remarked,  therefore, 
upon  Stutz's  again  losing  a  bet,  that  it  was  now  late ;  that  Mr.  Stutz  was 
too  much  in  a  run  of  bad  luck  ;  and  that  on  these  accounts  he  would  defer 
the  further  pursuit  of  their  play  until  another  day.  And,  thereupon,  he 
put  the  dice  into  his  pocket. 

'  Stop !'  said  the  strange  cavalier ;  and  the  voice  froze  Schroll  with 
horror ;  for  he  knew  too  well  to  whom  that  dreadful  tone,  and  those  fiery 
eyes,  belonged. 

*  Stop !'  he  said  again  :  '  produce  your  dice  !*  And,  tremblingly,  Schroll 
threw  them  upon  the  table. 

'  Ah !  I  thought  as  much,*  said  the  stranger  :  '  they  are  loaded  dice  !* 
So  saying,  he  called  for  a  hammer,  and  struck  one  of  them  in  two.  '  See !' 
said  he  to  Stutz,  holding  out  to  him  the  broken  dice,  which  in  fact  seemed 
loaded  with  lead.  *  Stop,  vile  impostor !'  exclaimed  the  young  man,  as 
Schroll  was  preparing  to  quit  the  ropm  in  the  greatest  confusion  ;  and  he 
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threw  the  dice  at  him,  one  of  which  lodged  in  his  rig-ht  eye.  The  tumult 
increased  ;  the  poHce  came  in  ;  and  Stutz  was  apprehended,  as  SchroH's 
wound  assumed  a  very  dangerous  appearance. 

Next  day  Schroll  was  in  a  violent  fever.  He  asked  repeatedly  for 
Stutz.  But  Stutz  had  been  committed  to  close  confinement ;  it  havinp* 
been  found  that  he  had  travelled  with  false  passes.  He  now  confessed 
that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  mutineer  Weber ;  that  his  sickly 
mother  had  died  soon  after  his  father's  execution  ;  and  that  himself  and 
his  brother,  left  without  the  control  of  g-uardians,  and  without  support, 
had  taken  to  bad  courses. 

On  hearing"  this  report,  Schroll  rapidly  worsened;  and  he  unfolded  to 
a  young"  clerg-yman  his  whole  unfortunate  history.  About  midnight,  he 
sent  again  in  great  haste  for  the  clergyman.  He  came.  But  at  sight  of 
him  Schroll  stretched  out  his  hands  in  extremity  of  horror,  and  waved 
him  away  from  his  presence  ;  but  before  his  signals  were  complied  with 
the  wretched  man  had  expired  in  convulsions. 

From  his  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  young  clergyman,  and  from  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  clergyman  himself,  on  arriving  and  hearing  that  he  had 
already  been  seen  in  the  sick-room,  it  was  inferred  that  his  figure  had 
been  assumed  for  fiendish  purposes.  The  dice  and  the  strange  cavalier 
disappeared  at  the  same  time  with  their  wretched  victim  ;  and  were  seen 
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The  watchman  upon  the  turret  had  cried  the  midnight  hour ;  the 
heavens  shone  in  all  their  starry  splendour  ;  and  the  ground  glittered  with 
myriads  of  brilliant  specks.  Every  sound  of  living  breath  seemed  be- 
numbed by  the  frost,  and  every  murmur  that  arose  from  the  sleeping  city 
was  borne  away  upon  the  blast.  Fearfully  now  resounded  the  footsteps  of 
the  sentinels,  as,  mufiled  up  in  their  long  white  cloaks,  and  high  black 
caps,  they  wandered  to  and  fro,  with  measured  paces,  like  spirits  of  the 
departed. 

Lo !  an  aged  prince  passes  through  the  postern  gate  of  his  castle  into 
the  neighbouring  park.  His  faithful  attendants,  who  have  watched  his 
steps  for  a  period  exceeding  the  usual  span  of  mortality,  would  fain  im- 
plore their  lord  to  skreen  his  hoary  head,  now  that  the  last  branch  of  his 
royal  house  is  withered ;  but  the  earnestness  of  death  darkens  the  king's 
countenance, — silently  they  bow  their  heads  before  him,  for  their  lips  re- 
fuse their  office,  and  they  follow  him  sorrowfully  with  their  eyes. 

With  impetuous  haste  the  aged  prince  totters  through  the  glittering 
evergreens.     He  feels  not  the  cold,  nor  the  frosty  breath  of  the  wind  that 
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tosses  the  few  scanty,  grey  locks  upon  his  bare  head.  It  is  as  though 
he  would  anticipate  the  destiny  that  seizes  with  icy  hand  upon  his  trem- 
bling heart. 

He  has  arrived  at  the  verge  of  his  park,  near  the  humble  dwellings  of 
the  workpeople  in  the  employment  of  the  court. — He  stands  still, — '  Oh 
fate  !  thou  shouldst  have  spared  me  my  one,  last,  solitary  child !'  sighed 
he.  '  Oh,  happier  than  thy  country's  prince  art  thou,  base  artisan,  even 
though  thou  wakest  amid  thy  sleeping  little  ones  with  care,  because  thou 
hast  not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  hunger  on  the  morrow  !  Thou 
livest  anew  in  them  ; — but  with  me,  my  whole  race  descend  into  the 
grave.' 

He  advanced  a  few  steps  forward ;  a  noise  met  his  ear ;  it  was  the 
grating  sound  of  a  saw. 

'  Who  works  so  much  beyond  the  midnight  hour  ?  Doubtless,'  con- 
tinued he,  replying  to  himself,  '  it  is  the  coffin-maker,  preparing  Az5  coffin. 
Man  !  thou  might'st  become  rich;  if  now  thou  madest  him  a  cradle.' 

He  had  approached  nearer  to  the  house  whence  the  sounds  proceeded ; 
when  the  sawing  ceased,  and  he  distinguished  the  tones  of  a  deep  male 
voice.  It  was  an  old  strange  melody,  harsh- and  monotonous  as  the  words 
which  grated  on  his  ear  : — 

The  fiend  of  death  has  seized  hia  bow, 

His  shaft  unerring  flies — 
No  tower  of  strength  can  ward  the  blow  ; 

The  mighty  mortal  dies  ! 
Ye  powers  of  craft  and  malice,  lo  ! 

Your  treacherous  deeds  proclaim — 
Malice  has  wrought  its  owner's  woe  ; 

His  craft  has  turned  to  shaine. 

Behold  the  pit — by  man  of  sin 

A  snare  for  others  laid — 
But  fate  hascali'd,  and  see,  within 

His  own  death-bed  is  made  ! 
Then,  hail !  oh  hail.  Eternal  Power  I 

In  whom  is  placed  my  trust ; 
I  know  thy  strength  in  peril's  hour 

Omnipotent  and  just ! 

The  king  Ustened :  anon  the  song  ceased,  and  a  noise  resounded  from 
within  as  of  tools  thrown  aside. 

'  But  no  guilt  rests  upon  my  brow,'  said  the  prince ;  *  I  have  seen  two 
generations  spring  up  and  fade ;  I  have  ruled  them  justly.' 

A  frosty  shudder  agitated  his  feeble  frame — at  length  he  became  more 
composed.  He  opened  the  door  ;  a  hot  vapour  rushed  forth,  and  a  large 
apartment  presented  itself  to  him,  illumined  by  many  lights.  At  a  long 
working  bench  stood  a  tall,  haggard  form,  busied  upon  an  almost  finished 
coffin.     No  life,  no  emotion,  no  spark  of  sensibiUty  beamed  from  the 
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workman's  glassy  eyes,  as  he  continued  his  employment,  regardless  of 
the  monarch's  entrance. 

*  So  late  at  your  duty,  master  ?'  said  the  prince. 

*  Every  man,'  returned  the  joiner,  '  performs  the  work  to  which  the 
eternal  master  calls  him  ;  and  he  has  sent  me  to  you  to  prepare  your  race 
a  resting  place.* 

*  Man  !  how  can  God  have  called  thee  to  that  work  V  exclaimed  the 
raging  prince  ;   '  madman  !  wouldst  thou  add  to  my  anguish  ?' 

'  Sire,'  returned  the  coffin-maker,  undismayed,  '  madness  will  vex  thee  ! 
But/  continued  he,  after  a  pause,  '  if  you  would  fain  hear  my  history  and 
your  own,  sit  you  down  upon  that  coffin-lid  ;  it  is  the  coffin  of  your  own 
heir,  but  there  is  no  other  seat  in  the  place.  See,  it  is  masterly  work  ; 
this  sculpture  upon  it  is  the  design  of  a  church  crumbling  to  pieces,  with 
its  tombstones  and  crosses,  the  tokens  of  death,  destroyed  by  death's  hand. 
Why  dost  thou  stand  staring  so  wildly  at  my  work  ?  Make  no  ceremony, 
but  be  seated,  that  I  may  proceed ;  the  job  is  almost  done,  and  will  occupy 
me  just  as  long  as  my  story.' 

As  if  pressed  down  by  some  invisible  power,  the  prince  seated  himself 
upon  the  coffin  lid,  as  it  lay  upon  the  floor  ;  the  coffin  itself  stood  upon 
the  bench.  The  joiner  tucked  up  his  wide  sleeves  about  his  nervous  arms 
and  began  to  plane  it,  while,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  work,  as  if  he 
heeded  nothing  else,  neither  the  high  personage  who  listened  to  him,  nor 
the  import  of  his  own  words,  or  rather  as  if  the  latter  were  spoken  by 
another  mouth,  or  at  least  another  spirit,  he  began  : 

'  Sir,  did  you  know  the  deceased  Prince  Sigismund  ?' 

'  My  ancestor,*  answered  the  king,  gloomily  ;  '  the  last  of  his  family,  as 
I  of  mine.' 

'  My  grandfather,'  said  the  workman. 

'  Thy  grandfather !'  replied  the  prince,  with  surprise.  *  Heavens, 
what  form  suddenly  presents  itself  to  my  memory  ?' 

*  My  history  will  explain  all,'  rejoined  the  coffin-maker.  '  When  I 
first  came  into  the  world  there  was  little  prospect  that  the  golden  circle 
would  ever  deck  your  brow;  and  just  so  much  the  more  wildly  was  the 
storm  to  rage  amid  the  clustering  branches  of  our  family,  till  none  w^ere 
left  but  my  grandmother  and  her  only  daughter.  Then  your  father 
mounted  our  house's  throne.  The  prince's  widow  was  little  heeded  : 
God's  judgment  upon  her,  because  she  herself  was  wanting  in  maternal 
love,  and  at  length  thrust  her  daughter  out  of  her  own  house — after  dis- 
turbing her  mental  peace  by  her  tyrannical  and  immoral  conduct.  Then 
the  latter  gave  up  all  earthly  glory,  and  desired,  after  so  deep  a  deception, 
nothing  more  than  a  heart  full  of  love,  and  the  quiet  peace  of  obscurity. 
She  found  both  in  my  father ;  for  although  he  was  not  of  princely  descent, 
he  possessed  a  lofty  mind  and  a  towering  spirit.  She  brought  him  six 
sons ;  when  the  last  was  born,  her  measure  of  duty  was  performed.     My 
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father  could  not  survive  her,  and  yet  durst  not  die :  the  departed  drew 
him  after  her ;  his  children  held  him.  He  hved  here  with  her  the  Hfe  of 
a  saint  in  an  inseparable  union  of  souls  ;  I  never  saw  him  either  joyful  or 
sad  like  another  mortal.  His  thoug-hts  v/ere  constantly  turned  inward, 
and  one  could  see  in  his  eyes  that  his  soul  already  belonged  to  another 
world.  One  care  only  had  he  for  this;  to  instil  into  his  sons  their 
mother's  lofty  spirit,  and  to  prepare  such  a  fate  for  them  that  the  work- 
ings of  that  spirit  in  them  might  not  be  oppressed  by  an  overpowering 
weight  of  worldly  misery.  He  ordered  their  education  accordingly,  and 
dedicated  his  undivided  attention  to  it ;  and  as  he  possessed,  himself,  but 
little  of  this  world's  goods,  he  doubted  not  but  your  father  would  at  least 
bestow  some  portion  of  them  upon  the  descendants  of  a  man  from  whom 
he  had  obtained  all,  and  whose  throne  he  occupied.  His  entreaties  found 
no  way  to  the  prince's  heart.  Then  you,  his  only  son,  ascended  the 
throne.  You,  at  least,  he  hoped,  having  received  such  signal  bounty 
from  heaven,  and  expecting  to  become  the  founder  of  a  race  far  extending 
into  futurity,  would  be  willing  to  deserve  such  grace,  by  shewing  some 
commiseration  for  the  last  withering  branches  of  your  own  stock.  But 
he  received  no  answer  to  his  repeated  supplications  ;  and  when  at  last  he 
attempted  to  approach  your  person,  your  sentinels  thrust  him  back  with 
their  halberds.  Therefore  has  God  sent  the  destroying  angel  into  your 
house,  whose  entrance  no  sentries  can  prevent.  But  I  am  anticipating 
my  story.    Attend !' 

The  monarch,  trembhng  with  fear  and  agitation,  supported  himself 
against  the  pillar  which  sustained  the  wide  roof.  The  cofSn -maker  went 
on  with  his  narration  without  interrupting  his  work. 

'  Just  as  my  father  received  this  rude  repulse,  the  time  had  arrived 
when  my  three  eldest  brothers  were  to  enter  on  the  career  that  he  had 
selected  for  them.  He  called  us  all  together  :  "  God,"  said  he,  "  has  de- 
termined otherwise  than  he  wished."  Proceeding  then  to  acquaint  us  with 
his  circumstances,  he  conjured  us  to  give  up  all  ideas  of  grandeur,  and 
follow  the  humble  vocations  which  he  had  already  made  choice  of  for  us. 
We  were  silent,  because  we  would  not  distress  our  father,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  departed  prince  burned  in  the  hearts  of  his  grandsons.  At  night  we 
all  ascended  to  the  topmost  room  of  the  house.  There  we  resolved  rather 
to  relinquish  life  than  degrade  ourselves  by  any  mean  occupation ;  but  we 
resolved  first  to  drag  down  your  ungrateful  race  with  us  to  perdition. 

'  An  inexpressible  inward  anxiety  betrayed  to  our  father  what  was  pass- 
ing. On  a  sudden  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of  us — as  his  six  sons  stood 
there  in  a  circle,  with  their  daggers  raised  in  their  right  hands  to  swear, 
and  their  eyes,  especially  those  of  the  youngest,  though  he  had  not 
completed  his  fourteenth  year,  flashing  with  indignation.  Our  arms 
dropped  mechanically  as  he  regarded  us  with  his  placid  look,  and  our 
anger  died  away  when  he  addressed  us  : — "  Children,  have  I  dedicated  ye 
to  the  dark  deeds  of  hell  ?     Is  every  ray  of  heavenly  light  from  yonder 
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where  your  mother  beckons  ye,  exting^uished  in  your  breasts  ?"  Every 
wrathful  feeling*  was  eradicated  as  he  spoke,  and  all  power  of  volition  de- 
stroyed. But  in  proportion  as  our  spirits  grew  composed,  an  inward 
feeling"  seemed  more  and  more  to  animate  our  father  : — his  eyes  beamed 
so  brightly  that  v/e  durst  scarce  look  at  him  ;  a  spirit  of  prophecy  came 
over  him,  and  with  a  terrible  voice  he  suddenly  exclaimed — **  Stain  not 
your  hearts  and  hands  !  Vengeance  is  His,  He  will  repay  !"  It  was  clear 
to  us,  then,  that  we  must  leave  it  to  God  to  judge ;  and  the  hands  which 
we  had  raised  to  imprecate  vengeance,  were  now  uplifted  to  confirm  the 
vow  that  we  would  never  seek  for  revenge  on  the  foe  who  had  wronged  us 
in  our  parents.' 

Without  leaving  off  his  work,  the  cofiin-maker  stopped  a  second,  as  if 
to  give  the  king  time  to  recover  himself,  for  he  had  swooned  away. 

*  Sir,'  continued  he,  *  then  I  was  the  youngest.  It  was  late  at  night 
when  we  separated ;  I  walked  out  into  the  garden.  The  weather  was 
sultr}%  and  the  atmosphere  exceedingly  oppressive  ;  while  the  thick  dark- 
ness was  only  occasionally  relieved  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  distant  flash 
of  lightning.  I  sat  myself  down,  exhausted  in  spirit  and  in  body,  and 
fell  asleep.  Singular  dreams  flitted  before  my  troubled  mind  ;  but  when 
I  awoke  they  were  all  vanished,  distinctly  as  I  had  seen  them.  However, 
the  words  which  one  apparition  had  whispered  to  me,  echoed  articulately 
and  intelligibly  in  my  soul.  "  Gird  thyself  to  prepare  the  coffins,  in  which 
the  unmerciful  generation  shall  be  carried  to  the  grave  !"  And  as  I  now 
observed  that  I  had  fallen  asleep  beneath  my  favourite  rose  tree,  on  which 
were  six  roses,  in  first  bearing,  which  had  all  opened  in  the  day  and 
withered  during  the  night,  I  looked  upon  this  as  a  token  of  the  certain 
fulfilment  of  my  vision. 

*  Like  my  brothers,  I  relinquished  my  ambitious  hopes,  and  entered  the 
next  morning  into  the  service  of  a  joiner,  whose  business  I  speedily  began 
to  learn.  I  acquainted  nobody  with  the  least  circumstance  of  my  dream. 
I  worked  indefatigably,  and  when  my  time  of  servitude  expired,  I  wandered 
about  in  foreign  parts,  seeking  employment  as  a  journeyman.  I  never 
gave  my  relatives  any  tidings  of  me,  for  I  knew  that  in  obscurity  alone 
could  I  follow  my  obscure  calling.  I  obtained  reputation  as  a  mechanist : 
then  you  appointed  me  to  your  city.  I  knew  it  must  so  happen  ;  but  a 
long  time  elapsed  before  I  found  employment,  so  that  I  had  opportunities 
of  inventing  curious  ornamental  devices  for  coffins,  and  in  many  an  hour 
of  the  night  I  worked  up  my  materials  in  emblematical  sculpture.  I  was 
oftered  great  prices  for  my  work — "  They  are  bespoke,"  said  I,  "  and  must 
be  got  ready  beforehand,  for  such  work  is  not  to  be  performed  in  the  hour 
of  need."  Nobody  understood  me ;  I  alone  knew  what  I  meant.  1  was 
afterwards  appointed  coffin-maker  to  your  household.  Now,  thought  I, 
business  will  begin.  But  your  house's  splendour  glowed  on  with  increas- 
ing lustre ; — your  children  grew  up  in  strength  and  beauty  ;  and  you  were 
esteemed  the  happiest  of  princes.     But  the  spirit  in  me  spake — "  They 
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must  be  exalted  hig-h,  that  their  downfall  may  be  the  g^reater,"  and  I  wait- 
ed patiently  for  the  accomplishment  of  that,  which  I  knew  must  come  to 
pass. 

*  It  happened  that  one  clear  spring"  day  I  went  out  of  my  workshop, 
and  wandered  throug-h  the  green  meadows.  Suddenly  the  sky  darkened 
above  me,  and  the  hail  fell  and  destroyed  the  fresh  seed  that  was  just  be- 
ginning- to  shoot.  While  I  reflected  upon  the  passing*  scene,  a  voice 
within  me  said,  "  The  first  thing-  shall  be  first  sacrificed."  I  understood 
this  not,  but  went  home ; — then  the  cry  of  despair  assailed  my  ears.  The 
twin  sons  thy  wife  had  first  borne  thee  were  g-one  ;  a  malig-nant  disorder 
had  quickly  swept  them  away,  both  in  one  hour.  Then  I  thoug-ht  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  pair  of  doves  offered  up  in  the  temple — and  I  looked  them 
out  and  fitted  them  to  the  coffin  in  which  your  twin  sons  repose  under  the 
cold  sod. 

*  Years  rolled  on  ;  it  was  summer.  I  ascended  a  hill  where  I  was  ac- 
customed to  quench  my  thirst  with  a  fresh  draug-ht  from  a  lucid  spring- 
that  collected  in  a  stone  basin,  under  the  shade  of  a  lofty  beech-tree  that 
stood  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain  meadow.  Far  extends  the  g-lance  from 
that  elevated  spot  over  a  flat  fertile  land,  dotted  with  innumerable  cities 
and  villag-es,  the  fairest  portion  of  your  king-dom.  But  when  I  had 
reached  the  spot,  the  channel  was  dry  in  which  the  streamlet  used  to 
purl,  and  the  basin  empty.  Then  spake  the  voice — "  Now  the  spring- 
fails."  I  hurried  home  and  g-ot  ready  the  sculpture  of  the  parting  mother, 
for  I  well  knew  that  soon  would  your  royal  spouse  decline ;  and  so  it 
happened. 

'  The  circling  years  ag-ain  rolled  on,  and  \  stood  one  day  in  the  autumn 
beneath  the  favourite  tree  that  you  planted  with  your  own  hand ;  and 
while  I  g-azed  with  admiration  at  the  ripening  fruits,  the  storm  caught  the 
arms  and  branches,  and  shook  them  so  that  all  the  fruit  fell  off.  The  voice 
said,  '•  Now  the  fruit  falls  !"  I  returned  homeward  immediately,  to  pre- 
pare the  sculptures  of  the  broken  lily's  stem,  the  butterfly  with  torn  wings, 
and  the  leafless  rose  ;  and  as  I  entered  the  city,  the  wailings  of  the  peo- 
ple burst  upon  my  ear,  and  I  learned  that  the  carriage  which  bore  your 
daughters,  three  lovely  brides,  betrothed  to  three  royal  bride-grooms,  had 
been  overturned  and  dashed  down  a  precipice  ;  and  just  as  1  reached  the 
boundary  of  your  park,  they  brought  the  lacerated  corpses  of  your  beloved 
children  upon  litters,  covered  with  costly  canopies,  through  the  postern 
entrance. 

'  After  this,  a  long  period  elapsed.  Mightily  appeared  your  race  to 
wrestle  with  the  destruction  that  impended  over  it.  Powerfully  grew  your 
youngest  son,  a  bold  hero  in  the  field  of  slaughter.  We  celebrated  the 
prince's  nuptial  fete.  He  brought  conquests  to  your  country ;  his  bed 
v/as  unblessed.  Then  winter  laid  both  meadow  and  stream  in  chains  ;  all 
nature  reposed ;  but  restlessly  raged  on  the  fury  of  mankind  in  reckless 
bloodshed. 
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*  I  went  out  in  the  dark  and  deep  green  forest.  There  was  an  aspiring- 
fir,  to  whose  lofty  summit  I  often  looked  up  in  admiration  of  the  mig-hty 
artisan  who  had  formed  so  proud  a  work ;  its  long-  straig-ht  stem  lay  ex- 
tended at  the  feet  of  lowly  shrubs  !  Then  the  voice  spake,  while  I  g-azed 
on  it,  full  of  sorrow.  **  Now  is  the  axe  laid  to  the  trunk  V  Without 
delay,  I  bent  my  steps  homeward,  and  scarcely  had  1  looked  out  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  fallen  temple,  when  the  joyous  cry  of  victory  resounded 
throug-h  the  city ;  but  suddenly  every  tong-ue  was  stilled — and  quickly 
followed  the  direful  news,  that  the  crown  prince  had  fallen  on  the  field  ! 
Not  for  his  own  sake  has  he  agg-randized  his  king-dom— others  will  now 
possess  it.     Now,  sir,  my  story  is  finished,  and  I  have  no  more  emblems.' 

The  king-  cried,  as  if  struck  with  madness,  *  And  hast  thou  no  coffin 
left  for  me  ?' 

*Thou  wilt  not  need  a  coffin,'  answered  the  workman  :  '  but  permit  me 
to  try  the  lid ;  let  us  see  if  all  the  parts  correspond.' 

He  placed  the  lid  upon  the  coffin,  and  examined  the  work  with  the 
scrutinizing-  eye  of  a  proficient  in  his  art. 

'  These  fig-ures  do  not  harmonize  well,'  said  he  ;  *  I  must  chaunt  my 
old  burthen  once  again  :  thus  will  the  work  be  best  completed.'     He 

san^ : — 

'  Behold  the  pit— by  man  of  sia 
A  snare  for  others  laid  j 
But  fate  has  called,  and  see,  within 

His  own  death-bed  is  made  ! 
Then  hail  !  Eternal  Power  ! 

In  whom  is  placed  my  trust, 
I  know  thy  strength  in  peril's  hour. 
Omnipotent  and  just !' 

The  king-  was  senseless.  Supported  against  the  bench,  he  might  have 
remained  a  long-  while  in  that  state.  When  he  came  to  himself  the  song- 
had  ceased,  and  he  was  alone  in  the  workshop.  The  curious  coffin  stood 
before  him,  completely  finished.  The  coffin-maker  had  disappeared,  and 
from  that  hour  nobody  ever  saw  him  ag-ain.  But  the  prince  remained  a 
long-  while  standing-  before  the  coffin,  and  looked  back  upon  his  past  life  ; 
the  gloomy  recollection  rose  up  in  his  whirling-  brain,  that  one  day  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  him,  and  he  felt  deep  commiseration  for  the 
indigent  father  and  his  six  young-  sons  ;  but  his  courtiers  dissuaded  him 
from  affording-  them  relief,  and  since  then  no  complaint  of  their's  had 
reached  his  ear. 

Now  his  last  son  was  at  rest,  enclosed  in  the  narrow  coffin,  and  buried 
deep  below  the  earth.  The  king-,  tired  of  life,  mounted  his  judg-ment- seat 
once  again,  and  commanded  those  unfeeling-  counsellors  before  him,  and 
punished  them.  He  caused  the  grand-children  of  his  ancestor  to  be 
sought  for>  but  none  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  his  kingdom.  They 
dwelt  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  despised  the  gifts  which  he  now  proffered  too  late.     The  name 
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of  his  race  was  not  extinct,  but  had  descended  from  the  princely  dig:aity 
to  the  middle  station  of  life.  Insanity  at  leng-th  seized  on  the  hapless 
prince,  and  when  the  ocean  was  rag-ing  with  its  wildest  fury  around  the 
rocks  upon  which  his  castle  raised  its  lofty  turrets,  he  threw  himself  head- 
long" down  from  the  battlements  into  the  foaming  flood.  His  corpse  was 
never  found;  the  coflSn- maker  had  said  '  thou  wilt  not  need  a  coffin.' 

A  boundless  ocean  swallows  up,  at  last,  all  generations  of  men — some 
rise  above,  some  sink  below.  Ye,  who  rise,  compassionate  the  sinking, 
for  ye  are  supported  only  by  the  divine  mercy. 


LOUISA  VENONI. 

If  we  examine  impartially  that  estimate  of  pleasure  which  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  are  apt  to  form,  we  shall  probably  be  surprised  to  find 
how  little  there  is  in  it  either  of  natural  feeling  or  real  satisfaction.  Many 
a  fashionable  voluptuary,  who  has  not  totally  blunted  his  taste  or  his  judg- 
ment, will  own,  in  the  intervals  of  recollection,  how  often  he  has  suffered 
from  the  insipidity  or  the  pain  of  his  enjoyments ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  it  were  sometimes  worth  while,  even 
on  the  score  of  pleasure,  to  be  virtuous. 

Sir  Edward ,  to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  at 

Florence,  was  a  character  much  beyond  that  which  distinguishes  the 
generality  of  English  travellers  of  fortune.  His  stoiy  was  known  to  some 
of  his  countrymen  who  then  resided  in  Italy :  from  one  of  whom,  who 
could  now  and  then  talk  of  something  beside  pictures  and  operas.  I  had  a 
particular  recital  of  it. 

He  had  been  first  abroad  at  an  early  period  of  life,  soon  after  the  death 
of  his  father  had  left  him  master  of  a  very  large  estate,  which  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  inherit,  and  all  the  inclination  natural  to  youth  to  enjoy. 
Though  always  sumptuous,  however,  and  sometimes  profuse,  he  was  ob- 
served never  to  be  ridiculous  in  his  expenses  :  and,  though  he  was  some- 
times talked  of  as  a  man  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  he  always  left  behind 
him  more  instances  of  beneficence  than  of  irregularity.  For  that  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  his  character,  amid  all  his  little  errors,  was  generally 
held,  he  was  supposed  a  good  deal  indebted  to  the  society  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  his  companion  at  the  university,  and  now  attended 
him  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  tutor.  This  gentleman  was,  unfortunately, 
seized  at  Marseilles  with  a  lingering  disorder,  for  which  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  long  sea  voyage,  leaving  Sir  Edward  to  prosecute  the 
remaining  part  of  his  intended  tour  alone. 

Descending  into  one  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  ruggedness  of  the  road,  Sir  Edward,  with  a  prejudice  natural  to  his 
country,  preferred  the  conveyance  of  an  English  hunter  to  that  of  an 
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Italian  mule,  his  horse,  unluckily,  made  a  false  step,  and  fell  with  its 
rider  to  the  ground,  from  which  Sir  Edward  was  lifted  by  his  servants 
with  scarce  any  sig-ns  of  hfe.  They  conveyed  him  on  a  litter  to  the  near- 
est house,  which  happened  to  be  the  dwelling-  of  a  peasant  rather  above 
the  common  rank,  at  whose  door  some  of  his  neighbours  were  assembled 
at  a  scene  of  rural  merriment,  when  the  train  of  Sir  Edward  brought  up 
their  master  in  the  condition  1  have  described.  The  compassion  natural 
to  his  situation  was  excited  in  all;  but  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  whose 
name  was  Venoni,  was  particularly  moved  with  it.  He  applied  himself 
immediately  to  the  care  of  the  stranger,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  left  the  dance  she  was  engag-ed  in,  with  great  marks 
of  agitation,  soon  restored  Sir  Edward  to  sense  and  life.  Venoni  pos- 
sessed some  little  skill  in  surgery,  and  his  daughter  produced  a  book  of 
receipts  in  medicine.  Sir  Edward,  after  being-  blooded,  was  put  to  bed, 
and  tended  with  every  possible  care  by  his  host  and  his  family.  A  fever 
was  the  consequence  of  his  accident ;  but,  after  some  days,  it  abated,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to  join  in  the  society  of  Venoni  and  his 
daughter. 

He  could  not  help  expressing-  some  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  refine- 
ment in  the  conversation  of  the  latter,  much  beyond  what  her  situation 
seemed  likely  to  confer.  Her  father  accounted  for  it.  She  had  received 
her  education  in  the  house  of  a  lady,  who  happened  to  pass  throug-h  the 
valley,  and  to  take  shelter  in  Venoni's  cottag-e,  the  nig-ht  of  her  birth. 
'When  her  mother  died,'  said  he,  *  the  sig-nora,  whose  name,  at  her  de- 
sire, we  had  g-iven  the  child,  took  her  home  to  her  own  house  ;  there  she 
was  taug-ht  many  thing's,  of  which  there  is  no  need  here  ;  yet  she  is  not 
so  proud  of  her  learning  as  to  wish  to  leave  her  father  in  his  old  age  ;  and 
I  hope  soon  to  have  her  settled  near  me  for  life.' 

But  Sir  Edward  had  now  an  opportunity  of  knowing-  Louisa  better  than 
from  the  description  of  her  father.  Music  and  painting*,  in  both  of  which 
arts  she  was  a  tolerable  proficient.  Sir  Edward  had  studied  with  success. 
Louisa  felt  a  sort  of  pleasure  from  her  drawings,  which  they  had  never 
^iven  her  before,  when  they  were  praised  by  Sir  Edward ;  and  the  family 
concerts  of  Venoni  were  very  different  from  what  they  had  formerly  been, 
when  once  his  guest  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  join  in  them. 
The  flute  of  Venoni  excelled  all  the  other  music  of  the  valley  ;  his  daug-h- 
ter's  lute  was  much  beyond  it ;  Sir  Edward's  violin  was  finer  than  either. 
But  his  conversation  with  Louisa — it  was  that  of  a  superior  order  of 
beings  ! — science,  taste,  sentiment ! — It  was  long-  since  Louisa  had  heard 
these  sounds.  Amidst  the  ignorance  of  the  valley,  it  was  luxury  to  hear 
them ;  from  Sir  Edward,  who  was  one  of  the  most  engaging-  figures  I 
ever  saw,  they  were  doubly  delightful.  In  his  countenance  there  was 
always  an  expression,  animated  and  interesting- ;  his  sickness  had  over- 
come somewhat  of  the  first,  but  greatly  added  to  the  power  of  the  latter 

Louisa's  was  not  less  captivating — and  Sir  Edward  had  seen  it  so  long 
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without  emotion.  During-  his  illness  he  thoug-ht  this  emotion  but  g^rati- 
tude  :  and,  when  it  first  grew  warmer,  he  checked  it,  from  the  thoug-ht 
of  her  situation,  and  of  the  debt  he  owed  her.  But  the  struggle  was  too 
ineffectual  to  overcome,  and,  of  consequence,  increased  his  passion. 
There  was  but  one  way  in  which  the  pride  of  Sir  Edward  allowed  of  its 
being"  g-ratified,  .  He  sometimes  thoug-ht  of  this  as  a  base  unworthy  one  ; 
but  he  was  the  fool  of  the  words  which  he  had  often  despised,  the  slave  of 
manners  he  had  often  condemned.  He  at  last  compromised  matters  with 
himself;  he  resolved,  if  he  could,  to  think  no  more  of  Louisa  ;  at  any  rate, 
to  think  no  more  of  the  ties  of  gratitude,  or  the  restraints  of  virtue. 

Louisa,  who  trusted  to  both,  now  communicated  to  Sir  Edward  an  im- 
portant secret.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  piece  of  music  which  they  had 
been  playing-  in  the  absence  of  her  father.  She  took  up  her  lute,  and 
touched  a  little  wild  melancholy  air,  which  she  had  composed  to  the 
memory  of  her  mother.  'That,'  said  she,  '  nobody  ever  heard  except  my 
father  ;  I  play  it  sometimes  when  I  am  alone,  and  in  low  spirits.  I  don't 
know  how  I  came  to  think  of  it  now  ;  yet  I  have  some  reason  to  be  sad.' 
Sir  Edward  pressed  to  know  the  cause ;  after  some  hesitation  she  told  it 
all.  Her  father  had  fixed  on  the  son  of  a  neig-hbour,  rich  in  possessions, 
but  rude  in  manners,  for  her  husband.  Ag-ainst  this  match  she  had 
always  protested  as  strong-ly  as  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  mildness  of  her 
nature,  would  allow  ;  but  Venoni  was  obstinately  bent  on  the  match,  and 
she  was  wretched  from  the  thoug-hts  of  it '  To  marry,  where  one  can- 
not love, — to  marry  such  a  man.  Sir  Edward  !' It  was  an  oppor- 
tunity beyond  his  power  of  resistance.  Sir  Edward  pressed  her  hand ; 
said  it  would  be  profanation  to  think  of  such  a  marriag-e ;  praised  her 
beauty  ;  extolled  her  virtues  ;  and  concluded  by  swearing-  that  he  adored 
her.  She  heard  him  with  unsuspecting-  pleasure,  which  her  blushes  could 
ill  conceal.  Sir  Edward  improved  the  favourable  moment ;  talked  of  the 
ardency  of  his  passion,  the  insignificancy  of  ceremonies  and  forms,  the 
inefficacy  of  legal  eng-agements,  the  eternal  duration  of  those  dictated  by 
love  ;  and,  in  fine,  urg-ed  her  g-oing-off  with  him,  to  crown  both  their  days 
with  happiness.  Louisa  started  at  that  proposal.  She  would  have  re- 
proached him,  but  her  heart  was  not  made  for  it ;  she  could  only  weep. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  her  father,  with  his  intended 
son-in-law.  He  was  just  such  a  man  as  Louisa  had  represented  him, 
coarse,  vulg-ar,  and  ig-norant.  But  Venoni,  thoug-h  much  above  their 
neighbour  in  every  thing  but  riches,  looked  on  him  as  poorer  men  often 
look  on  the  wealthy,  and  discovered  none  of  his  imperfections.  He  took 
his  daughter  aside,  told  her  he  had  brought  her  future  husband,  and  that 
he  intended  they  should  be  married  in  a  week  at  farthest. 

Next  morning  Louisa  was  indisposed,  and  kept  her  chamber.  Sir 
Edward  was  now  perfectly  recovered.  He  was  engaged  to  go  out  with 
Venoni ;  but,  before  his  departure,  he  took  up  his  violin,  and  touched  a 
few  plaintive  notes  on  it.     They  were  heard  by  Louisa. 
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In  the  evening  she  wandered  forth  to  indulge  her  sorrows  alone.  She 
had  reached  a  sequestered  spot,  where  some  poplars  formed  a  thicket  on 
the  banks  of  a  little  stream  that  watered  the  valley.  A  nig-hting-ale  was 
perched  on  one  of  them,  and  had  already  beg-un  its  accustomed  song-. 
Louisa  sat  down  on  a  withered  stump,  leaning-  her  cheek  upon  her  hand. 
After  a  little  while,  the  bird  was  scared  from  its  perch,  and  flitted  from 
the  thicket.  Louisa  rose  from  the  ground,  and  burst  into  tears.  She 
turned  round  and  beheld  Sir  Edward.  His  countenance  had  much  of  its 
former  languor ;  and,  when  he  took  her  hand,  he  cast  on  the  earth  a 
melancholy  look,  and  seemed  unable  to  speak  his  feeling-s.  '  Are  you  not 
well.  Sir  Edward?'  said  Louisa,  with  a  voice  faint  and  broken. — '  I  am 
ill,  indeed,'  said  he,  '  but  my  illness  is  of  the  mind.  Louisa  cannot  cure 
me  of  that,  I  am  wretched  ;  but  I  deserve  to  be  so.  I  have  broken  every 
law  of  hospitality,  and  every  obllg-ation  of  gratitude.  I  have  dared  to 
wish  for  happiness,  and  to  speak  what  I  wished,  though  it  wounded  the 
heart  of  my  dearest  benefactress — but  I  will  make  a  severe  expiation. 
This  moment  I  leave  you,  Louisa  ;  I  go  to  be  wretched;  but  you  may  be 
happy,  happy  in  your  duty  to  a  father,  happy,  it  may  be,  in  the  arms  of  a 
husband,  whom  the  possession  of  such  a  wife  may  teach  refinement  and 
sensibility — 1  go  to  my  native  country,  to  hurry  through  the  scenes  of 
irksome  business  or  tasteless  amusement ;  that  I  may,  if  possible,  procure 
a  sort  of  half-oblivion  of  that  happiness  which  I  have  left  behind,  a  listless 
endurance  of  that  life  which  I  once  dreamed  might  be  made  delightful 
with  Louisa !' 

Tears  were  the  only  answer  she  could  give.  Sir  Edward's  servants  ap- 
peared, with  a  carriage,  ready  for  his  departure.  He  took  from  his 
pocket  two  pictures  :  one  he  had  drawn  of  Louisa  he  fastened  round  his 
neck,  and,  kissing  it  with  rapture,  hid  it  in  his  bosom.  The  other  he  held 
out  in  a  hesitating  manner.  *  This,'  said  he,  '  if  Louisa  will  accept  of  it, 
may  sometimes  put  her  in  mind  of  him  who  once  offended,  who  can  never 
cease  to  adore  her.  She  may  look  on  it,  perhaps,  after  the  original  is 
no  more ;  when  this  heart  shall  have  forgot  to  love,  and  ceased  to  be 
wretched.' 

Louisa  was  at  last  overcome.  Her  face  was  first  pale  as  death  ;  then 
suddenly  it  was  crossed  with  a  crimson  blush.     '  Oh  !  Sir  Edward  !'  said 

she,  '  what what  would  you  have  me  do!' — He  eagerly  seized  her 

hand,  and  led  her,  reluctant,  to  the  carriage.  They  entered  it,  and,  driv- 
ing off  with  furious  speed,  were  soon  out  of  the  sight  of  those  hills  which 
pastured  the  flocks  of  the  unfortunate  Venoni. 

The  virtue  of  Louisa  was  vanquished  ;  but  her  sense  of  virtue  was  not 
overcome.  Neither  the  vows  of  eternal  fidelity  of  her  seducer,  nor  the 
constant  and  respectful  attention  which  he  paid  her  during  a  hurried 
journey  to  England,  could  allay  that  anguish  which  she  suffered  at  the 
recollection  of  her  past,  and  the  thoughts  of  her  present  situation.  Sir 
Edward  felt  strongly  the  power  of  her  beauty  and  of  her  grief.   His  heart 
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was  not  made  for  that  part,  which,  it  is  probable,  he  thoug-ht  it  could  have 
performed ;  it  was  still  subject  to  remorse,  to  compassion,  and  to  love. 
These  emotions,  perhaps,  he  mig-ht  soon  have  overcome,  had  they  been 
met  by  vulgar  violence  or  reproaches ;  but  the  quiet  and  unupbraiding- 
sorrows  of  Louisa  nourished  those  feelings  of  tenderness  and  attachment. 
She  never  mentioned  her  wrongs  in  words ;  sometimes  a  few  starting 
tears  would  speak  them ;  and,  when  time  had  given  her  a  little  more  com- 
posure, her  lute  discoursed  melancholy  music. 

On  their  arrival  in  England,  Sir  Edward  carried  Louisa  to  his  seat  in 
the  country.  There  she  was  treated  with  all  the  observance  of  a  wife ; 
and,  had  she  chosen  it,  might  have  commanded  more  than  the  ordinary 
splendour  of  one.  But  she  would  not  allow  the  indulgence  of  Sir  Edward  to 
blazon  with  equipag-e  and  show  that  state  which  she  always  wished  to  hide, 
and,  if  possible,  to  forget.  Her  books  and  her  music  were  her  only  plea- 
sures, if  pleasures  they  could  be  called,  that  served  but  to  alleviate  misery, 
and  to  blunt,  for  a  while,  the  pangs  of  contrition. 

These  were  deeply  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  her  father ;  a  father 
left  in  his  age  to  feel  his  own  misfortunes,  and  his  daughter's  disgrace. 
Sir  Edward  was  too  generous  not  to  think  of  providing  for  Venoni.  He 
meant  to  make  some  atonement  for  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  by  the 
cruel  bounty  which  is  reparation  only  to  the  base,  but  to  the  honest  is  insult. 
He  had  not,  however,  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  He 
learned  that  Venoni,  soon  after  his  daughter's  elopement,  removed  from 
his  former  place  of  residence,  and,  as  his  neighbours  reported,  had  died 
in  one  of  the  villages  of  Savoy.  His  daughter  felt  this  with  anguish  the 
most  poignant,  and  her  affliction,  for  a  while,  refused  consolation.  Sir 
Edward's  whole  tenderness  and  attention  were  called  forth  to  mitigate  her 
grief ;  and,  after  its  first  transports  had  subsided,  he  carried  her  to  Lon- 
don, in  hopes  that  objects  new  to  her,  and  commonly  attractive  to  all, 
might  contribute  to  remove  it. 

With  a  man  possessed  of  feelings  like  Sir  Edward's,  the  affliction  of 
Louisa  gave  a  certain  respect  to  his  attentions.  He  hired  her  lodging-s 
separate  from  his  own,  and  treated  her  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  purest 
attachment.  But  his  solicitude  to  comfort  and  amuse,  her  was  not  at- 
tended with  success.  She  felt  all  the  horrors  of  that  guilt  which  she 
now  considered  as  not  only  the  ruin  of  herself,  but  the  murderer  of  her 
father. 

In  London  Sir  Edward  found  his  sister,  who  had  married  a  man  of  great 
fortune  and  high  fashion  He  had  married  her,  because  she  was  a  fine 
woman,  and  admired  by  fine  men  ;  she  had  married  him,  because  he  was 
the  wealthiest  of  her  suitors.  They  lived,  as  is  common  to  people  in  such 
a  situation,  necessitous  with  a  princely  revenue,  and  wretched  amid  per- 
petual gaiety.  This  scene  was  so  foreign  from  the  idea  Sir  Edward  had 
formed  of  the  reception  his  country  and  friends  were  to  afford  him,  that 
he  found  a  constant  source  of  disgust  in  the  society  of  his  equals.     In 
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their  conversation  fantastic,  not  refined,  their  ideas  were  frivolous,  and 
their  knowledg-e  shallow  ;  and,  with  all  the  pride  of  birth  and  insolence  of 
station,  their  principles  were  mean,  and  their  minds  ig-noble.  In  their 
pretended  attachments  he  discovered  designs  of  selfishness,  and  their 
pleasures  he  experienced  were  as  fallacious  as  their  friendships.  In  the 
society  of  Louisa  he  found  sensibility  and  truth  ;  her's  was  the  only  heart 
that  seemed  interested  in  his  welfare  :  she  saw  the  return  of  virtue  in  Sir 
Edward,  and  felt  the  friendship  which  he  shewed  her.  Sometimes  when 
she  perceived  him  sorrowful,  her  lute  would  leave  its  melancholy  for  more 
lively  airs,  and  her  countenance  assume  a  gaiety  it  was  not  formed  to 
wear.  But  her  heart  was  breaking  w-ith  that  anguish  which  her  generosity 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  him  ;  her  frame,  too  delicate  for  the  struggle 
with  her  feelings,  seemed  to  yield  to  their  force  ;  her  rest  forsook  her ; 
the  colour  faded  in  her  cheek  ;  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  grew  dim.  Sir  Ed- 
ward saw  these  symptoms  of  decay  with  the  deepest  remorse.  Often  did 
he  curse  those  false  ideas  of  pleasure,  which  had  led  him  to  consider  the 
ruin  of  an  artless  girl,  who  loved  and  trusted  him,  as  an  object  which  it 
was  luxury  to  attain,  and  pride  to  accomphsh.  Often  did  he  wish  to  blot 
out  from  his  life  a  few  guilty  months,  to  be  again  restored  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  happiness  to  that  family,  whose  unsuspecting  kindness  he 
had  repaid  with  the  treachery  of  a  robber,  and  the  cruelty  of  an  assassin. 

One  evening,  while  he  sat  in  a  little  parlour  with  Louisa,  his  mind  al- 
ternately agitated  and  softened  w4th  this  impression,  a  hand  organ,  of  a 
remarkable  soft  tone,  was  heard  in  the  street.  Louisa  laid  aside  her  lute, 
and  listened  ;  the  airs  it  played  were  those  of  her  native  country,  and  a 
few  tears,  which  she  endeavoured  to  hide,  stole  from  her  on  hearing  them. 
Sir  Edward  ordered  the  servant  to  fetch  the  organist  into  the  room  ;  he 
was  brought  in  accordingly,  and  seated  at  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

He  played  one  or  two  sprightly  tunes,  to  which  Louisa  had  often  danced 
in  her  infancy ;  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  recollection,  and  her  tears 
flowed  without  control.  Suddenly  the  musician,  changing  the  stop,  in- 
troduced a  little  melancholy  air  of  a  wild  and  plaintive  kind — Louisa 
started  from  her  seat,  and  rushed  up  to  the  stranger. — He  threw  off  a 
tattered  coat,  and  black  patch— it  was  her  father ! — She  would  have 
sprung  to  embrace  him  ;  he  turned  aside  for  a  few  moments,  and  would 
not  receive  her  into  his  arms.  But  nature  at  last  overcame  his  resent- 
ment ;  he  burst  into  tears,  and  prest  to  his  bosom  his  long-lost  daughte?. 

Sir  Edward  stood  fixed  in  astonishment  and  confusion. — '  I  come  not 
to  upbraid  you,'  said  Venoni,  *  I  am  a  poor,  weak,  old  man,  unable  for 
upbraidings  ;  I  am  come  but  to  find  my  child,  to  forgive  her,  and  to  die  ! 
When  you  saw  us  first,  Sir  Edward,  we  were  not  thus.  You  found  us 
virtuous  and  happy ;  we  danced  and  we  sung,  and  there  was  not  a  sad 
heart  in  the  valley  where  we  dwelt.  Yet  we  left  our  dancing,  our  songs, 
and  our  cheerfulness ;  you  were  distressed,  and  we  pitied  you.  Since  that 
day,  the  pipe  has  never  been  heard  in  Venoni's  fields ;  grief  and  sickness 
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ha .  e  almost  broug-ht  him  to  the  grave ;  and  his  neig-hbpurs,  who  loved 
and  pitied  him,  have  been  cheerful  no  more.     Yet,  methinks,  thoug-h  you 
robbed  us  of  happiness,  you  are  not  happy— else  why  that  dejected  look, 
which,  amidst  all  the  grandeur  around  you,  I  saw  you  wear,  and  those 
tears  which,  under  all  the  g-audiness  of  her  apparel,  I  saw  the  poor  de- 
luded g-irl  shed/ — '  But  she  shall  shed  no  more,'  cried  Sir  Edward ;  *  you 
shall  be  happy,  and  I  shall  be  just.     Forg'ive  me,  my  venerable  friend,  the 
injuries  which  I  have  done  thee ;  forgive  me,  my  Louisa,  for  rating-  your 
excellence  at  a  price  so  mean.     I  have  seen  those  hig-h-born  females  to 
which  my  rank  mig-ht  have  allied  me ;  I  am  ashamed  of  their  vices,  and 
sick  of  their  follies.     Proflig-ate  in  their  hearts,  and,  amidst  affected  pu- 
rity, they  are  slaves  to  pleasure  without  the  sincerity  of  passion,  and,  with 
the  name  of  honour,  are  insensible  to  the  feeling's  of  virtue.     You,  my 
Louisa !— but  I  will  not  call  up  recollections  that  mig-ht  render  me  less 
worthy  your  future  esteem.— Continue  to  love  your  Edward ;  but  a  few 
hours,  and  you  shall  add  the  title  to  the  aflfections  of  a  wife ;  let  the  care 
and  tenderness  of  a  husband  bring-  back  its  peace  to  your  mind,   and  its 
bloom  to  your  cheek.     We  will  live  for  a  while  the  wonder  and  the  envy 
of  the  fashionable  circle  here.     We  will  restore  your  father  to  his  native 
home ;  under  that  roof  I  shall  once  more  be  happy  :  happy  without  alloy, 
because  I  shall  deserve  my  happiness.     Ag-ain  shall  the  pipe  and  the  dance 
g-ladden  the  valley,  and  innocence  and  peace  beam  on  the  cottage  of 
Venoni.' 
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The  first  awakening  light  which  fell  upon  the  modern  world,  when  the 
dark  ig-norance  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped  for  many  centuries  was 
about  to  be  dispelled,  was  shed  by  the  g-enius  of  the  Proven9al  poets. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  or  ung-enerous  than  to  try  their  compositions 
by  those  rules  of  criticism  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  classical  writers 
(whose  names  and  existence  were  unknown  to  the  troubadours)  and  the 
successful  efforts  of  later  and  more  gifted  poets  has  enabled  us  to  arrive 
at.  The  disadvantage  under  which  they  wrote,  with  no  other  guide  than 
their  own  taste,  no  other  inspiration  than  their  own  feelings,  should  be 
taken  into  the  estimate ;  the  state  of  the  society  whose  applause  they 
sought  should  be  considered ;  it  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
language  in  which  they  wrote  has  become  obsolete,  and  that  its  lighter 
graces  are  not  felt  nor  understood  even  by  the  natives  of  the  land  in  which 
they  lived.  With  all  these  considerations,  every  candid  mind  will  be  in- 
clined to  award  to  the  troubadours  of  Provence  the  reputation  which  they 
have  enjoyed,  without  cavil,  until  some  critics  have  thought  fit  to  impugn 
their  merit,   upon  no  very  clear  or  satisfactory  grounds.      An  elegant 
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modern  writer,  althoug-h  he  confesses  that  he  does  not  always  understand 
and  seldom  relishes  their  productions,  admits  that  they  possessed  indi- 
vidually g^reat  merit  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  unhesitatingly 
acknowledg*es  the  obligations  which  the  literature  of  Europe  owes  to  them. 
*  The  most  intricate  disposition  of  rhymes/  he  says,  '  were  at  the  choice 
of  the  troubadour.  The  Canzoni,  the  Sestini,  and  all  the  lyric  measures 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  were  borrowed  from  his  treasury.  With  such  a  com- 
mand of  poetical  sounds,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  inspire  delig-ht  into 
ears  not  yet  rendered  familiar  to  the  artifices  of  verse ;  and  even  now  the 
fragments  of  these  ancient  lays  quoted  by  M.  Sismondi  and  M.  Ginguene, 
seem  to  possess  a  sort  of  charm  that  has  evaporated  in  translation.  Upon 
this  harmony,  and  upon  the  facility  with  which  mankind  are  apt  to  be  de- 
luded into  an  admiration  of  exaggerated  sentiment  in  poetry,  they  de- 
pended for  their  influence  ;  and,  however  vapid  the  songs  of  Provence 
may  seem  to  our  apprehensions,  they  were  undoubtedly  th3  source  from 
which  poetry  for  many  centuries  derived  a  portion  of  its  habitual 
language/ 

No  poet  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  illustrated  more  strikingly  in 
his  Hfe,  and  in  his  verses,  the  beauties  and  the  defects  which  belonged  to 
his  age  and  his  profession  than  Geoffrey  Rudel.  He  was  one  of  the  poor 
relatives  of  a  noble  family,  and  thus  obtained  such  an  education,  and  ac- 
q^uired  such  accomplishments,  as  soon  distinguished  him  among  the  trou- 
badours of  his  time.  At  a  very  early  age  he  had  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  poetical  compositions,  and  the  most  brilliant  success  crowned  his  efforts. 
He  was  caressed  and  rewarded  by  the  nobles  of  his  native  land  with  that 
prodigal  liberality  which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  times.  He  was  flat- 
tered and  distinguished  by  the  ladies,  to  whom  a  license  was  then  given 
by  the  common  consent  of  society,  which  too  frequently  degenerated  into 
extreme  dissoluteness  of  morals.  To  a  common  mind  this  would  have 
been  the  topmost  height  that  his  ambition  would  have  chosen  to  mount ; 
but  Rudel's  heart  pined  for  an  ideal  excellence,  which  he  found  not  in  the 
world.  The  glittering  insecurity  of  his  position  made  him  restless :  he 
knew  that  he  was  the  plaything  of  fashion,  and  that  the  same  caprice  which 
had  raised  could  cast  him  down  again.  His  heart  was  filled  with  passion- 
ate sentiments  which  found  no  responsive  feehngs  in  those  which  sur- 
rounded him.  Love,  which  was  the  very  essence  of  his  being,  and  which 
was  the  inspiration  as  well  as  the  theme  of  his  poetry,  consumed  him  for 
lack  of  something  to  feed  upon.  The  grosser  and  more  sensual  passion, 
which  men  commonly  call  by  that  name,  might  indeed  have  been  fully 
satisfied  ;  but  the  pure  spirit  of  love,  which  refines  and  graces  the  world, 
does  not  mingle  with  such  unhallowed  materials.  Rudel  starved  in  the 
midst  of  plenty;  and  at  length  constant  meditation  on  some  model 
of  fancied  beauty  and  goodness  in  the  fairer  sex  produced  a  morbid  tone 
of  thinking,  which  is  common  enough  to  minds  which  the  rays  of  genius 
have  penetrated,  and  which  the  world,  not  altogether  unjustly,  calls  mad- 
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ness.  To  the  world  and  to  the  world's  inhabitants  it  is  madness  ;  for  it 
neither  beg-ins,  nor  ends,  nor  is  connected,  with  any  of  the  notions  which 
they  commonly  entertain. 

It  was  while  his  mind  was  in  this  state  of  ag-itation,  a  prey  to  the 
visionary  imag-ining-s  of  a  distempered  fancy,  that  he  was  present  at  a 
g-rand  festival  g-iven  by  one  of  the  barons  of  Provence.  Among*  the  g^allant 
revellers  were  some  who  had  lately  returned  from  travel,  and  who  intro- 
duced the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Tunis  in  their  discourse.  The  praises 
which  they  lavished  on  her  beauty,  her  art,  and  her  virtue,  caug-ht  Ru- 
del's  attention.  He  listened  eag-erly,  and  his  imag^ination  instantly  sug"- 
g-ested  to  him  that  this  fair  queen  must  be  the  incarnation  of  that  fancied 
g'lory  and  excellence  which  he  had  been  so  long"  dreaming-  of.  Wrapped 
in  these  contemplations,  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  ;  and,  unmindful 
of  the  company  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  g-ave  himself  up  to  the  sweet 
and  bitter  fancies  which  crowded  on  his  brain.  He  was  roused  from 
them  by  the  person  sitting-  next  him,  who  handed  to  him  a  portrait  mag- 
nificently adorned  with  jewels.  It  was  the  likeness  of  the  youthful  Queen 
of  Tunis ;  and,  unskilful  as  the  artists  of  that  day  were,  the  beauty  of  the 
orig-inal  was  such  that  even  a  faint  resemblance  was  enough  to  justify  the 
traveller's  praises.  Rudel,  having-  learnt  whose  portrait  it  was,  sat  for  a 
few  moments  like  one  entranced.  Big-  tears  of  wild  transport  rushed  into 
his  eyes,  and  fell  rapidly  on  his  beard  ;  then,  as  if  in  a  phrenzy,  he  seized 
his  lyre,  and  burst  into  a  passionate  rhapsody  of  admiration,  concluding- 
his  song-  with  a  solemn  devotion  of  himself  and  his  lyre  to  the  Queen  of 
Tunis,  to  whom,  as  to  a  saint,  he  vowed  to  make  a  pilg-rimag-e.  The 
beauty  of  the  verses,  the  passionate  and  touching-  manner  in  which  he 
sang-  them,  wholly  captivated  the  company,  and  they  hardly  perceived  in 
their  applause  that  the  object  of  it  had  departed,  and,  to  the  g-reat  alarm 
of  the  owner,  that  he  had  taken  the  portrait  with  him.  His  eccentricities 
had  of  late  become  so  frequent  that  this  excited  little  astonishment  among- 
his  friends.  On  the  following-  day  the  costly  setting  and  frame  of  the 
picture  was  returned  by  one  of  the  vassals  of  the  baron,  but  the  picture 
and  Rudel  were  heard  of  no  more. 

An  event  like  this  made  no  small  noise.  Rudel's  fame  was  at  its  height ; 
the  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  Tunis  now  came  to  be  universally  associated 
with  it,  and  both  was  a  subject  of  conversation  and  interest  throughout 
Provence.  Inquiries  were  made  every  where  for  Rudel,  but  in  vain ; 
months  elapsed,  and  still  he  was  not  heard  of. 

A  stately  ship  was  on  its  course  for  Tunis.  Barons,  and  knights,  and 
ladies,  crowded  its  decks,  and  were  impatiently  looking  out  for  the  port 
at  which  they  were  to  land.  The  Christian  Queen  of  Tunis  had  published 
throughout  the  European  courts  her  intention  of  holding  a  solemn  joust 
and  tournament,  and  all  Christendom  was  hastening  thither  to  share  in 
the  festivities.  The  golden  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  and  the  vessel 
was  moving  slowly  and  steadily  on  with  the  slight  breeze  that  had  just 
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sprung"  up.  At  the  prow  sate,  or  rather  recHned,  a  wretched-looking 
man,  in  the  coarse  garb  of  a  pilgrim.  The  scallop  shells  around  his  hood, 
the  staff  and  scrip,  denoted  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of  some 
vow — a  practice  which  was  so  common  in  those  days  as  to  excite  no  won- 
der among  the  other  passengers  of  the  vessel.  But  the  bright  and  wild 
eye  of  the  pilgrim,  the  emaciated  and  care-marked  features,  the  hectic 
flush  on  his  cheek,  and  his  enfeebled  form,  seemed  to  denote  that  his  mor- 
tal pilgrimage  was  near  its  end ;  and  that  his  vow,  whatever  it  was,  must 
be  fulfilled  speedily  or  not  at  all.  A  boy,  who  seemed  to  be  his  attendant 
and  his  only  companion,  stood  near  him. 

The  pilgrim  gazed  intently  on  the  sinking  luminary,  and  made  a  sign  to 
the  boy,  who  brought  him  a  lyre.  The  pilgrim  took  it  in  his  hands,  and, 
after  a  short  prelude,  began  to  sing  an  ode  to  the  sun.  After  a  few  lines, 
expressing  his  admiration  of  its  splendour,  his  voice  sank,  and  he  bewail- 
ed, with  a  most  touching  pathos,  his  own  fate,  which  he  seemed  aware 
was  at  hand,  when  the  light  of  his  existence  should  set  in  the  grave.  The 
melody  and  beauty  of  his  lay  had  attracted  most  of  the  passengers  to  his 
side,  and  among  them  were  several  who,  by  his  voice  and  his  poetry,  dis- 
covered that  which  otherwise  they  could  never  have  imagined — that  the 
expiring  pilgrim  was  the  once  handsome  and  gay  Geoffrey  Rudel,  the 
prince  of  Proven9al  troubadours.  The  story  of  his  vow  was  well  known, 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask  him  whither  he  was  journeying.  When 
he  saw  he  was  recognized,  he  prayed  such  of  the  knights  as  he  knew  best 
to  have  him  conveyed  to  Tunis  as  soon  as  they  could,  that  he  might  once 
gaze  upon  the  beauty  of  the  queen,  the  contemplation  of  whose  image,  he 
said,  had  kept  him  alive.  He  had  been  wandering  about  in  search  of  a 
ship,  keeping  up  such  disguises  as  were  necessary  to  prevent  his  being 
discovered,  in  which  event  he  knew  he  should  be  stopped  at  any  of  the 
Provencal  ports.  He  had  journeyed  on  foot  through  a  great  part  of  Spain ; 
and  this  exertion,  joined  to  the  distress  of  his  mind,  had  reduced  him  to 
the  deplorable  condition  in  which  he  then  was. 

In  the  times  of  which  we  speak  a  romantic  feeling  pervaded  all  classes  ; 
but,  even  if  this  had  not  been  so,  the  sight  of  the  poor  troubadour  was 
enough  to  have  interested  every  beholder  in  his  favour.  The  ship  reached 
her  port,  and,  while  the  extenuated  form  of  Rudel  was  carried  on  shore 
with  all  possible  care  and  tenderness,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the 
court  to  inform  the  queen  of  his  arrival. 

The  songs  which  Rudel  had  composed  in  celebration  of  her  beauty  dur- 
ing his  wanderings,  and  which  had  been  diffused  as  rapidly  as  was  then 
usual  with  all  the  productions  of  the  troubadours  through  Europe,  had 
reached  also  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Tunis,  where  all  the  arts  of  polite 
life  were  encouraged.  The  queen  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  Rudel's 
devoted  passion  for  her,  and  had  given  in  to  the  feeling  which  so  roman- 
tic and  distinguished  a  lover  was  calculated  to  inspire,  until  she  found  she 
had  really  for  the  bewildered  poet  a  warm  and  serious  interest.     On  re- 
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ceiving:  the  news  of  his  arrival,  and  of  his  illness,  which  prevented  his 
coming"  to  court,  she  hastened  down  to  the  port. 

In  a  small  building*  on  the  sea  shore  she  found  the  hapless  troubadour. 
The  knights  and  ladies  who  had  been  his  companions  on  the  voyag-e  stood 
by  him  as  he  lay  on  the  floor,  unable  to  move,  and  exhausted  by  the  fa- 
tig-ue  of  having  been  borne  from  the  ship. 

The  queen  rushed  into  the  room,  and,  when  she  beheld  the  dying*  man, 
forgetting  every  thing  but  the  emotion  of  her  heart,  she  knelt  down  be- 
side him,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  his  pale  cold  forehead.  '  Live  for  me,* 
she  cried :  *  I  beseech  you  to  live  for  her  whom  your  verses  and  your  de- 
votedness  have  inspired  with  a  like  passion  !  Here,  at  your  feet,  I  lay 
my  power  and  my  crown,  and  ask  only  to  share  them  with  you  !'  Tears 
and  sobs  prevented  her  proceeding. 

The  dying  man  raised  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  gazed,  as  if  he 
would  gaze  away  his  soul,  upon  the  eyes  which  bent  weeping  over  him. 
'  I  die,'  he  said  faintly,  '  I  die  happily,  for  my  vow  is  kept,  and  heaven  is 
m  my  sight.  Bright  saint,  I  am  thine !'  He  bowed  his  head  till  his  lips 
touched  the  fair  hand  of  the  still  kneeling  queen.  One  of  the  attendants 
came  to  rise  him,  but  the  spirit  had  fled,  and  the  ill-fated  poet  was  no 
more. 

The  festivities  at  Tunis  were  changed  to  mourning.  The  queen,  with 
a  constancy  and  earnestness  which  in  these  days  may  seem  absurd,  re- 
mained inconsolable  for  his  death.  The  most  marked  honours  were  paid 
to  his  memory ;  and,  embalmed  as  it  is  in  the  verses  of  Dante  and  of 
Petrarch,  his  name  will  live  as  long  as  the  literary  history  of  Europe  shall 
exist. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  A  FAMILY. 

Mr.  Sawyer  Dickens  was  universally  known  as  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est commoners  in  England.  There  was  not  wanting,  however,  some  per- 
sons with  strong  memories,  who  recollected  that  the  origin  of  the  wealthy 
banker  was  far  from  splendid.  In  truth,  the  first  property  acquired  by  the 
father  of  Mr.  Dickens  was  obtained  by  the  application  of  his  talents  and 
industry  to  the  useful  employments  of  cleaning  boots  and  shoes,  and 
knives  and  forks,  at  a  public  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newgate 
Market.  Ned  Dickens  was  indebted  to  Yorkshire  for  his  birth,  parentage 
and  education,  and  was  a  firm  and  sincere  professor  of  that  celebrated 
creed,  '  that  pence  get  shillings,  and  shillings  get  pounds.'  This  faith 
enabled  him  to  endure  with  patience  and  humility  many  a  cuff  and  kick, 
and  cheered  him  under  many  a  cloud  of  brickdust.  A  few  years'  devotion 
to  these  pursuits  enabled  Ned  Dickens  to  become  a  creditor  of  the  nation, 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds  five  per  cent,  stock,  and  obtained  for  him 
the  rank  of  waiter.     The  same  saving  faith  still  urged  him  onward  in  the 
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rich  man's  progress,  and  shielded  him  from  all  temptation  to  turn  aside. 
*  A  penny  saved's  a  penny  g-ot,'  often  rang-  in  his  ears,  as  he  east  his 
little  eyes  upon  the  spruce  garments  of  a  brother  waiter  at  a  neig'hbouring' 
cofiee-house,  and  then  surveyed  his  own  old  suit  of  g-reasy  corderoy. 

To  all  this  personal  merit,  fortune  added  her  blind  boon,  by  placing*  him 
in  precisely  such  circumstances  as  best  ag-reed  with  his  peculiar  genius 
and  disposition. 

His  master  died,  and  bequeathed  all  his  right  and  title  to  the  house, 
and  the  g-ood-will  of  the  trade,  to  his  beloved  widow,  and  his  hopeful  heir 
Tommy  Jones. 

Tommy  was  what  at  that  period  was  termed  a  natty  spark  of  eig-hteen, 
and  the  widow  Jones  was  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  foolishly  g-ood- 
natured  mothers.  Ned  was  three  years  older  than  Tommy,  and  was,  at 
the  death  of  his  master,  worth  nearly  two  hundred  pounds. 

Vauxhall,  Sadler's -Wells,  and  the  Dog-and-Duck,  became  the  exche- 
quers into  which  Tommy  Jones,'  assisted  by  certain  fair  friends,  reg-ularly 
paid  the  receipts  of  his  mother's  bar.  These,  however,  were  soon  found 
inadequate  to  support  the  frolics  of  this  spirited  youth  ;  and  Ned  Dickens's 
coffers  became  the  budget  from  which  his  young  master,  with  due  humility, 
and  at  ample  discount,  drew  his  supplies. 

The  thrifty  Dickens  kept  a  good  account.  Thus  the  idleness  and  folly 
of  the  master  enriched  the  servant ;  and  by  the  time  that  Tommy  was 
two-and-twenty  he  had  broken  his  mother's  heart,  and  spent  his  last 
shilling".  He  then  enlisted  himself  as  an  East-India  soldier,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Dickens  succeeded  him  as  landlord  of  that  house,  which,  a  few  years 
before,  he  had  entered  a  pennyless  and  almost  naked  boy. 

With  the  attainment  of  such  an  eminence  as  this  above  the  level  of  his 
ancestors,  many  a  plodder  would  have  been  content.  Not  so  Edward 
Dickens  : — he  was  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a  family ;  and  this  little 
elevation  served  only  to  open  to  him  the  brighter  paths  that  still  towered 
above  him.  He  did  not  halt.  At  five- and- twenty  he  considered  that 
matrimony  would  have  been  an  expensive  clog  in  his  progress,  and  he 
consequently  resisted  with  a  Joseph's  virtue  all  the  bewitching  lures  of 
•widows  and  maids  who  daily  surrounded  him.  To  discover  poor  butchers, 
poor  bakers,  poor  distillers,  and  poor  excisemen,  was  Ned's  constant 
study,  from  a  persuasion  that  his  own  ready  cash  would  produce  more 
profit  in  proportion  to  the  greater  need  of  those  with  whom  he  bargained. 

The  scene  of  action  now  grew  confined,  in  comparison  with  his  stimu- 
lus to  exertion.  Fortune,  again  befriending  him,  soon  opened  a  wider 
field  to  his  talents.  Adjoining  to  his  own  house  was  that  of  Mr.  Barton, 
an  eminent  man  in  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  importing  rum  and  brandy 
in  puncheons  and  pieces,  and  retailing  the  same  commodities  with  a  little 
British  addition,  in  quarters  and  gills,  to  the  gardeners,  butchers,  fish- 
mongers, and  their  fair  assistants,  who  resorted  to  Newgate  Market.  In 
this  traffic  Mr.  Barton  was  rapidly  acquiring  wealth ;  he  was  already  a 
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common-council-man  of  the  ward,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
lord  mayor  of  London,  but  for  the  carelessness  of  his  housekeeper,  who, 
one  nig-ht  after  his  return  from  a  turtle  feast,  forgetting  to  take  off  his 
cravat,  the  poor  man  paid  his  life  a  forfeit  for  an  inordinate  indulg-ence  of 
his  appetite. 

Next  morning",  no  sooner  was  Edward  Dickens  informed  why  the  shop 
was  not  opened,  than  he  flew  to  the  nephew  of  his  neighbour,  who  was 
his  heir  at  law ;  and  who,  being  a  thoughtless  young  man,  then  an  ensign 
in  the  guards,  very  good-naturedly  promised  that,  if  he  had  the  power, 
Mr.  Dickens  should  have  the  lease  and  good- will  of  his  uncle's  house  at 
a  fair  valuation. 

This  lucky  hit,  as  some  called  it,  but  this  quick  foresight,  as  he  himself 
justly  deemed  it,  proved  a  considerable  advancement  in  the  fortune  of 
Mr.  Dickens  ;  for,  as  young  Barton  lived  chiefly  at  an  hotel  in  St.  James's 
Street,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  his  uncle's  business,  and  very 
confidently  left  the  whole  transaction  to  the  assiduity  of  a  fashionable 
auctioneer,  who  in  his  turn  being  engaged  to  sell  some  pictures  and  por- 
celain at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  sent  a  young  disciple  of  seventeen  to 
value  the  concern,  against  a  deep  old  practitioner  in  the  city,  whom  Dick- 
ens had  retained. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  mercantile  morality,  to  buy  as  cheap  and  sell  as  dear 
as  possible.  Therefore,  though  the  stock  and  business  of  Mr.  Barton  was 
certainly  worth  three  thousand  pounds,  it  is  not  right  to  infer  that  any 
thing  like  a  bribe  was  the  cause  of  their  being  assigned  over  to  Mr.  Dick- 
ens at  one.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact ;  and  from  that  moment  the 
thrifty  Yorkshireman  acquired  hundreds  with  more  facility  than  he  had 
before  gained  pounds. 

On  his  fortieth  birth-day  Edward  Dickens  arose  worth  forty  thousand 
pounds.  His  residence  was  then  a  small  house  on  Garlic  Hill ;  where, 
with  an  establishment  consisting  of  a  house-keeper,  one  man-servant,  and 
a  clerk  whom  he  had  taken  from  a  charity-school  as  an  apprentice,  he 
transacted  more  business,  and  gained  more  thousands,  than  many  of  his 
fraternity  who  kept  their  country  house  and  carriages,  and  left  the  cares 
of  their  business  to  sixteen  careless  clerks,  and  an  id\e  fagging  partner. 

It  was  at  that  epoch  of  his  life  that  business  introduced  Mr.  Dickens  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Hannah  Sawyer,  a  well-looking  woman,  about  his  own 
age,  the  widow  of  the  chief  partner  in  a  bank  at  Bristol.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  her  husband  had  died  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  he 
himself  possessed,  and  he  instantly  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  never 
seen  so  desirable  a  woman  as  this  widow. 

Expensive  as  it  was,  he  insisted  upon  lodging  the  fair  prize  in  his  own 
house  during  her  stay  in  London,  and,  for  more  reasons  than  he  confessed, 
persisted  in  accompanying  her  and  one  of  the  surviving  partners  to  Doc- 
tor's Commons,  with  *  poor'  Mr.  Sawyer's  will. 
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His  visage  lengthened  as  he  heard  the  clauses  read,  which  condemned 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  the  widow's  property  to  the  strong"  boxes  of  the 
bank  at  Bristol,  during-  the  continuation  of  the  present  partnership  (which 
could  only  be  dissolved  by  unanimous  consent,)  and  for  which  she  was 
only  to  receive  a  proportiona-te  rate  of  the  profit  arising*  from  the  bank. 
Still,  however  there  remained  thirty  thousand  pounds  unappropriated,  and 
the  whole  was  at  her  own  disposal,  with  only  the  above  restriction. 

In  vain  the  g-entleman  who  accompanied  the  widow  from  Bristol  crossed 
in  between  the  object  of  his  own  hopes  and  the  brandy-merchant ;  the 
latter  was  the  favoured  admirer. 

Mrs.  Sawyer  had  been  advanced  to  the  honours  of  a  bride  to  the  Bris- 
tol banker,  from  the  capacity  of  a  menial  servant.  In  one  of  those 
deliriums,  which  sometimes  seize  old  bachelors  who  have  scoffed  all  the 
days  of  their  youth  at  matrimony,  old  Sawyer,  at  the  age  of  three-score 
and  ten,  took  Hannah,  his  housemaid,  to  wife.  She  had  tenderly  nursed 
the  old  man  in  his  fits  of  the  gout,  for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  and  was 
rewarded  for  her  attention  by  a  bequest  of  eighty  thousand  pounds.  This 
fortune,  and  her  own  fair  hand,  Hannah,  in  less  than  a  month,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  bestow  on  the  *  discreet,'  the  '  sober,'  the  jolly-looking 
Dickens,  in  preference  to  the  *  conceited,'  '  boyish,'  pragmatical  Mr. 
WiUis,  the  junior  partner  in  the  house  of  Sawyer  and  Co. 

Thus  invested  with  the  privileges  of  a  master,  the  bridegroom  repaired 
to  the  bank  at  Bristol,  and  was  in  all  due  form  introduced  to  the  partners. 

Though  the  education  of  Mr.  Dickens  had  not  extended  beyond  reading 
the  catechism,  he  had  taught  himself  to  write  the  word  '  received,'  and  he 
could  sign  his  own  name.  For  a  slight  knowledge  of  figures  he  was  in- 
debted to  his  love  of  money,  which  rendered  it  indispensable  to  know  how 
to  keep  or  to  check  his  accounts.  His  interest  in  the  banking  concern 
now  caused  him  to  regret  the  want  of  a  more  liberal  education,  as  at  first 
it  puzzled  him  exceedingly  to  comprehend  the  arcana  of  the  innermost 
counting-house.  So  powerful,  however,  was  his  love  of  gain,  that  his 
naturally  keen  penetration,  and  quickness  of  comprehension,  soon  enabled 
him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  opportunity  which  fortune 
had  thus  again  bestowed  on  him. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  was  to  cajole  the  two  junior 
partners  of  the  house  into  an  abandonment  of  their  shares  in  his  favour, 
for  what  appeared  to  them  a  splendid  remuneration.  The  two  others,  he 
calculated,  were  old ;  and  though  they  both  had  children,  he  strenuously 
objected  to  the  admission  of  any  of  their  progeny  into  the  Bristol  bank. 

In  the  mean  time  his  bride,  who  was  a  woman  of  plain  good  sense, 
without  any  thing  remarkably  vicious  or  virtuous  in  her  composition, 
brought  this  man  of  wealth  a  son  and  heir,  who  was  baptized,  in  honour 
of  his  mother's  first  husband,  by  the  name  of  Sawyer. 

In  paying  this  compliment  to  his  spouse,  Dickens,  however,  had  a  latent 
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motive  ; — for,  as  the  firm  of  the  bank  was  still  Sawyer  and  Co.  he  looked 
forward  the  fifth  part  of  a  century,  when  it  might  still  be  Sawyer,  Dickens, 
and  Co.  with  his  son  at  the  head  of  the  house. 

The  same  cunning*  made  him  appear  to  yield  to  his  wife  in  consenting 
to  retain  the  coach  and  black  gelding^s  which  old  Sawyer  had  sported  be- 
fore him.  For  thoug-h  the  provender  of  coachman  and  horses  often  cost 
him  a  sig-h,  yet  he  understood  enoug^h  of  banking;  to  know  it  would  injure 
his  credit  to  put  down  an  equipag-e  ;  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  go 
to  church  in  his  coach.  Similar  motives  induced  him  to  retain  the  same 
household  establishment,  and  to  cultivate  the  same  expensive  connexions 
which  his  predecessors  had  courted. 

The  experience  of  every  day  now  brought  fresh  joy  to  Mr.  Dickens. 
Seated  in  his  counting-house,  with  all  the  consequence  of  wealth,  this 
Bristol  Plutus,  who,  a  few  years  back,  had  followed,  almost  barefoot,  the 
York  wagon  to  London,  now  received  the  bows  and  the  cringing  applica- 
tions of  merchants,  peers,  and  even  statesmen,  for  the  loan  of  small  parts 
of  that  wealth  which  he  had  accumulated  and  acquired.  With  what  rap- 
ture did  his  keen  eyes  regale  themselves  upon  the  bonds,  deeds,  mort- 
grages,  and  other  securities,  which  the  folly,  the  extravagance,  or  the 
misfortune  of  others  poured  into  his  coffers !  Every  sigh  which  the 
embarrassed  man  breathed  in  his  hearing  was  a  plaudit  to  his  prudence, 
and  the  tears  which  repentant  prodigality  shed  in  his  sight  proved  nutri- 
ment to  the  selfishness  which  had  inspired  him  with  the  love  of  hoarding. 

The  climax  of  his  prosperity,  however,  was  yet  to  come.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  banking-houses  in  the  metropolis  was  reduced  to  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  bankruptcy,  by  the  imprudent  speculations  of 
one  of  the  partners,  who  had  employed  immense  sums  in  a  foreign  con- 
cern, which  sums  accident  prevented  from  recurring  to  the  bank  at  the 
expected  period.  The  same  cause  which  occasioned  this  disastrous  dis- 
appointment operated  upon  the  mercantile  interest  in  general,  and  money 
was  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  premium  or  on  any  security.  The  expedi- 
ent of  the  government  becoming  pawnbrokers  had  not  at  that  time  been 
thought  of :  no  influence,  however  powerful,  at  that  period,  would  have 
availed  the  unprincipled  or  unfortunate  speculator,  by  procuring  from  the 
country  at  large  a  loan  of  commercial  exchequer  bills  to  prop  an  indi- 
vidual's credit.  The  general  dismay  and  distress  of  that  period  were,  to 
men  like  Mr.  Dickens,  subjects  of  self-gratulation,  and  sources  of  still 
further  gain.  He,  among  the  few  whose  hoards  enabled  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  who  had  knowledge  enough  of 
money  affairs  to  perceive  it,  aware  that  the  gloom  was  only  temporary, 
purchased  the  national  funds,  and  other  government  securities,  then  be- 
yond all  precedent  depressed,  at  such  prices  as  shortly  afterwards  almost 
doubled  his  immense  property.  The  chief  partner  in  the  banking-house 
alluded  to,  as  a  last  resource  to  save  his  tottering  credit,  reluctantly  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Dickens.     Estates  in  Cumberland,  of  far  greater  value  than 
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the  amount  of  all  their  wants,  were  pledged  as  a  security  that  the  borrow- 
ers should  replace,  at  a  stated  time,  in  the  funds,  as  much  stock,  at 
whatever  price  it  mig-ht  be  purchased,  as  was  now  disposed  of  to  supply 
their  need,  and  for  the  use  of  which  a  premium  was  given  so  infamously 
usurious  that  it  was  never  named.  By  this  transaction  the  credit  of  the 
banking'-house  was  saved,  and,  while  many  of  lesser  note  were  shattered 
to  irremediable  ruin  by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the  house  of  Dar- 
ling-ton  and  Co.  stood  firm,  or  rose,  if  possible,  more  proudly  eminent 
than  it  was  before  the  general  shock. 

Mr.  Darlington  was  a  man  of  worth  and  honour.  He  was  descended 
from  the  younger  branch  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  his  nobility.  He  had  a  son,  a  partner  in  the  bank,  whose 
sanguine  temper  had  been  the  cause  of  their  embarrassment,  and  he  had 
a  young  and  lovely  daughter. 

Time,  in  his  ceaseless  flight,  soon  stole  away  the  months  between  the 
day  of  borrowing  and  the  day  of  payment.  The  younger  Darlington, 
whose  indiscretion  had  proved  so  nearly  fatal  to  the  house,  with  a  zeal 
honourable  to  his  memory,  determined  to  repair  as  much  as  possible  the 
injury  he  had  occasioned,  by  visiting,  in  person,  the  estates  he  had  pur- 
chased in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  on  the  spot  the 
amount  of  those  losses  which  his  hopes  prompted  him  to  believe  his  agents 
had  greatly  exaggerated.  These  shadowy  hopes,  however,  vanished  be- 
fore the  fatal  truth.  He  found  afTairs  even  worse  than  they  had  been 
represented ;  still  greater  defalcation  threatened  him—  his  ardent  spirit 
could  not  submit  to  the  blow  of  stern  adversity — remorse  was  followed 
by  despair — he  sickened  and  died  upon  the  plantation. 

The  knowledge  of  this  calamity  dissolved  for  ever  all  the  fond  expecta- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  father.  The  bonds  to  Mr.  Dickens  thus  were 
forfeited :  the  mortgaged  lands,  the  mansion  of  his  forefathers,  and,  in 
fact,  the  key  to  all  the  property  which  Darlington  possessed,  was  thus  in 
custody  of  Dickens,  for  on  his  mercy  the  credit  of  the  bank  now  poised. 

The  Bristol  banker  was  soon  apprised  of  this  state  of  Darlington's 
affairs.  He  felt  no  surprise  :  in  fact,  excepting  the  death  of  young-  Dar- 
lington, he  had  looked  to  just  such  a  termination  of  the  transaction ;  and 
that  event,  however  melancholy  to  the  father,  was  to  him  a  source  of  fur- 
ther satisfaction.  Without  loss  of  time  he  repaired  to  London,  taking 
with  him  his  son.  Sawyer  Dickens.  Knowing  by  experience  the  impor- 
tance of  a  good  education,  Dickens  had  determined  to  bestow  upon  this 
his  only  child  as  much  learning  as  he  had  capacity  to  receive.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  provided  him  with  the  best  tutors  in  all  the  branches  of 
education,  at  home,  fearing  that  at  a  school  he  might  imbibe  habits  of 
expense,  and  idle  notions  of  generosity — dangers  from  which  he  v/ell 
knew  he  was  secure  at  home. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Sawyer  Dickens  was  as  well  stored  with 
acquirements  as  most  boys  of  the  same  age  educated  even  at  the  best 
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public  schools.  His  disposition  was  marked  by  nothing*  remarkably 
vicious,  nor  did  it  display  itself  in  any  acts  of  g-enerosity  or  kindness.  If 
any  trait  of  his  mind  was  at  that  early  period  more  conspicuous  than 
another,  it  was  that  sort  of  feeling*  which  has  frequently  been  denominated 
purse  pride,  and  which  perhaps  cannot  be  more  sig-nificantly  expressed. 
From  his  father  and  his  mother  he  received  lessons  upon  the  importance 
of  wealth ;  and,  indeed,  from  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  beneath  their 
roof,  he  could  not  fail  to  imbibe  a  conviction  of  the  omnipotence  of 
riches. 

Such  was  the  youth  whom  Mr,  Dickens  conveyed  with  him  to  town. 
Their  chaise  stopped  at  Mr.  Darhng-ton's  house,  in  Cavendish-square,  just 
as  the  unfortunate  man  was  endeavouring'  to  console  his  daughter  for  the 
death  of  her  brother,  and  the  probable  consequences  of  his  debt  to  Mr. 
Dickens.  He  heard  the  carriage  draw  up,  and  saw  from  the  window  his 
unwelcome  visitors.  *  Good  God  !*  exclaimed  the  ag"onized  father, 
drawing"  his  trembling*  girl  to  his  bosom,  '  he  is  here,  the  wolf  is  already 
here,  my  child ;  he  is  come  to  devour  your  father !'  Ere  he  had  recovered 
from  the  shock,  the  servant  announced  Mr.  Dickens.  Politeness  and 
delicacy  were  caviare  to  the  Bristol  banker  ;  he  followed  the  servant,  and 
in  a  moment  he  and  his  son  were  in  the  room.  Amelia  clung  round  her 
father,  and  looked  with  terror  on  the  intruders.  Darlington  held  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and  was  dumb. — Dickens,  without  ceremony, 
walked  up  to  him,  and  taking*  the  other  hand  shook  it  in  a  friendly 
manner ;  while  Sawyer,  rivetted  to  the  spot  where  he  entered,  was  struck 
with  awe  at  the  sig'ht  of  distress  and  beauty.  Repulsing*  this  freedom, 
Mr.  Darlington,  with  an  effort  concealing  his  tenderer  feelings,  said,  with 
dignity,  *  You  are  here,  Mr.  Dickens,  rather  unexpectedly.' 

*  Mr.  Darhngton,  I  am  not  a  man  of  words,'  replied  Dickens ;  '  I  know 
your  situation,  and  I  am  come  here  on  purpose  to  save  the  credit  of  your 
house.* 

'  Sir !'  said  Mr.  Darlington,  with  an  emphasis  full  of  meaning,  and  an 
expressive  glance  of  the  eye. 

*  You  doubt,'  said  Dickens. 

*  Yes,  sir,*  said  Darlington,  '  both  your  will  and  your  power.  Could 
the  credit  of  a  banker  be  sustained  in  London  while  his  family  domains 
are  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors  ?' 

*  Certainly  not,'  replied  the  other ;  '  but  these  are  not  subjects  for 
children,'  looking  on  Amelia. 

*  My  daughter's  distress,  sir,  is  for  a  loss  that  can  never  be  retrieved ; 
my  poor  boy's  zeal  has  cost  him  dear.' 

He  was  compelled  to  cover  his  face  with  his  handkerchief  for  a  moment, 
and  then  continued : — '  Mr.  Dickens,  you  are  a  father — -judge  if  this 
visit,  at  such  a  moment,  can  be  acceptable.' 

*  Mr.  Darlington,  I  am  a  father,  and  I  have  ray  feelings  as  well  as 
VOL.   II.  2   u 
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Others,  as  my  actions  shall  prove;  but  in  this  world,   sir,  we  all  know 
feeling-s  must  submit  to  circumstances.' 

'  Sir  !'  said  Mr.  Darlingfton,  with  ming-led  sorrow  and  contempt. 

*  I  would  be  plainer  with  you,'  repHed  Dickens;   '  but '  and  again 

he  cast  his  eyes  on  Amelia. 

•  Retire,  my  love,  a  few  minutes,'  said  Mr.  Darling-ton,  handing-  his 
daug-hter  to  the  door.  '  Go  into  another  room,  Sawyer,'  said  Mr. 
Dickens  to  his  son  ;  and  the  two  fathers  were  alone. 

•  Mr.  Darlington,'  said  Dickens,  smoothing-  hi-5  cliin  with  his  rig-ht 
hand,  while  he  placed  the  other  in  his  breeches  pocket — '  Mr.  Darling^ton, 
as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  a  man  of  words  ;  I  know  precisely  your  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Darlington,  and  every  twist  and  turn  of  your  affairs,  Mr.  Dar- 
ling-ton. I  g-rieve  for  the  loss  of  your  son,  who,  but  for  this  unlucky 
business,  was  certainly  a  very  promising*  young-  man. — But  to  the  point, 
Mr.  Darling-ton  :  you  have  still  a  daug-hter  left,  Mr.  Darlington,  and  a  very 
fine  young'  creature  to  be  sure  she  is.  Now,  Mr.  Darlington,  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  is  not  to  be  picked  up  in  the  streets  ;  and  if  it 
be  not  forthcoming-,  why,  you  know,  I  may  foreclose  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  thing-  would  soon  g-et  wind  ;  and  then,  1  leave  you  to  judg-e,  Mr. 
Darlington,  what  would  be  the  consequence  :  bad  news  flies  apace,  and  a 
run  on  the  bank  would  be  the  upshot,  as  you  must  be  aware,  Mr.  Dar- 
ling-ton. Nov/  1  have  been  calculating-  and  reckoning  these  points,  and 
what's  the  end  on't  ?  Why,  this,  to  be  sure  :  that  if  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  raise  this  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  directly,  why,  in 
time,  things  might  come  round  ;  next  year's  crop  in  the  West  Indies  may 
not  be  so  bad  as  the  last,  and  the  year  after  that  may  be  better  still  :  so 
that,  if  appearances  could  be  kept  up — why,  people  need  be  no  wiser  than 
they  are,  you  know,  Mr.  Darling-ton ;  and  they  will  bring-  their  money  to 
your  counter  the  same  as  if  it  was  as  safe  as  ever,  Mr.  Darling-ton.' 

The  various  emotions  which  this  harang-ue  created  in  the  breast  of  Mr. 
Darling-ton  are  indescribable.  Frequently  was  he  on  the  point  of  stopping- 
it  short ;  but,  desirous  of  hearing-  the  conclusion,  he  suffered  him  to  pro- 
ceed thus  far,  when  the  insinuation  contained  in  the  last  sentence  put  him 
off  his  guard,  and  he  exclaimed — '  Oh,  Harry  !  oh,  my  ^on  !  now — now 
I  feel  the  wounds  you  have  inflicted  :  I  am  compelled  to  listen  to  an  in- 
sinuation against  my  honour  and  my  honesty !  Your  wealth,  sir,  and 
my  misfortunes  have  g-iven  you  the  power  of  ruining-  me,  but  not  of 
insulting-  me  with  impunity.' 

*  Insult  you,  Mr.  Darling-ton  !  Why,  your  misfortunes  have  turned  your 
brain.  Insulted  you ! — I  came  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  hush  up 
matters,  and  put  thing-s  straig-ht — and  this  is  called  insulting- !  This  may 
be  fine  logic,  for  aught  I  know,  Mr.  Darling-ton  ;  but  I'm  sure  it's  not 
according-  to  my  notions  of  business.* 

'  What  is  it  but  insult,  sir,  to  suppose  that  the  house  of  Darlington 
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would  receive  the  money  of  its  customers,  when  I  know  that  its  bank- 
ruptcy may  take  place  at  any  hour  you  please  ?  No.  sir— no  :  if  such  is 
your  intended  clemency,  I  refuse  it.  Foreclose  instantly,  sir  :  take  pos- 
session of  Darling-ton  Hall  as  soon  as  you  please ;  advertise  it  for  sale  by 
auction,  if  you  will.  It  may  occasion  me  to  shut  up  my  doors  in  Lom- 
bard-street ;  but  it  shall  not  make  me  a  villain  !' 

Mr.  Dickens  stared  with  astonishment  at  the  warmth  of  Mr.  DarHngton  ; 
for  he  had  never  meant  to  convey  that  meaning-  by  his  speech,  which  the 
quick  sense  of  honour  in  Darlington  attached  to  it. 

'  One  word,  one  word,  Mr.  Darlington,  and  1  have  done,*  said  Dickens. 
'  You  have  run  your  head  against  a  post,  as  the  saying-  is  ;  that's  no  fault 
of  mine  ;  1  had  no  meaning-  to  otlend  you.  To  come  to  the  point,  for  I 
have  always  found  plain  dealing-  the  best  road,  my  meaning-  was  this — 
You  are  under  bond  to  pay  me  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  next  month, 
or  the  estates  in  Cumberland  are  mine.  Now,  I  know  you  can't  pay  me 
without  shutting-  your  doors  in  Lombard-street  as  you  say  :  and  if  it  comes 
to  be  kno^vn  that  I  have  foreclosed  the  mortg-ag-e,  because  you  can't  re- 
deem it,  why,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing-;  for  your  credit  is  g-one,  and 
then  Where's  your  bank  ?  Now,  Mr.  Darling-ton,  don't  be  offended  again, 
Mr.  Darlington  ;  though  I  am  what  I  am,  through  hard  working  and  close 
saving— and  though  your  family,  as  I  have  heard,  become  of  lords  and 
earls— yet,  Mr.  Darlington,  my  two  hundred  thousand's  as  good  as  a 
duke's  ;  and  all  I  say  is,  why,  there  it  is,  and  more  to  that  if  it  is  wanted ; 
there's  the  use  of  the  Bristol  bank  besides.  And  for  what  ?  you  will  say. 
Why,  for  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  ;  a  fair  honest  share,  Mr.  Darlington  ; 
Edward  Dickens  is  not  the  man  to  want  more  than  his  own.' 

Mr.  Darlington  was  staggered.  *  If,  sir,'  said  he,  •  I  have  miscon- 
strued your  meaning,  1  beg  your  pardon.  Now,  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,  you  are  willing  to  let  the  money  advanced  remain  in  the  bank, 
upon  being  admitted  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  profits ;  that  is,  you 
propose  yourself  as  a  partner.' 

'  Not  quite  so:  I  am  in  years,  Mr.  Darlington  ;  my  son  is  coming  on 
apaee — eighteen  years  old  last  March  the  fourth.  He  is  a  sharp  lad,  has 
had  the  best  of  laming,  the  very  best,  Mr.  Darlington,  that  money  could 
buy.     You  have  a  daughter ' 

♦  Sir !  forgive  the  interruption,'  said  Mr.  DarHngton,  '  you  do  not 
mean,  perhaps,  to  wound  me  ;  but  a  proposal  so  abrupt,  to  place  the  son 
of  another  in  the  situation  which  the  death  of  my  own  has  so  recently 
made  vacant,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  attended  to  immediately. 

•  I  thank  you,  however,  for  the  confidence  your  proposal  evinces.  Nay, 
1  will  not  absolutely  refuse  it ;  but  I  see  so  many  obstacles  to  it,  that, 
in  requesting  a  little  time  for  consideration,  I  would  by  no  means  have 
you  withhold  such  proceedings  as  your  judgment  directs,  from  any 
notion  of  my  consent  which  such  a  request  might  imply.     You  shall  hear 
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from  me,  sir,  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  for  the  present  you  must  ex- 
cuse me.' 

Ring-ing-  the  bell  for  a  servant,  he  left  the  room  without  waiting*  an 
instant  for  Mr.  Dickens's  reply. 

•  Oh,  Harry  Darling-ton  !'  inwardly  ejaculated  the  distressed  father,  as 
he  tottered  to  his  library,  '  oh,  human  happiness  ! — I  have  nurtured  a  son 
from  infancy  to  manhood — I  have  seen  him  qualified  to  occupy  with 
honour  the  place  of  his  father  and  g-randfather : — he  is  vanished  1  In  an 
instant  the  hopes  and  affections  that  sweetened  my  life  are  dissipated  like 
the  dream  of  an  hour  !  Thou  art  g'one,  my  poor  Harry,  for  ever ! — And 
the  son  of  an  ale-house  waiter  ! — Good  God !  is  it  he  shall  rise  up  in  the 
place  of  a  Darlington  ?* 

The  ang-uish  of  this  worthy  man  was  extreme,  and  the  appearance  of 
his  daug'hter,  who  soug-ht  to  alleviate  his  sorrow,  only  increased  his  dis- 
tress. 

In  the  mean  time  Dickens  and  his  son  had  quitted  the  house ;  the 
former  with  no  shg-ht  degree  of  astonishment  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dar- 
ling-ton. 

'  The  thing",  however,  must  take  that  course,'  said  he  to  his  son  :  *  I 
am  sure  it  must.  Sawyer. — There's  no  loop  hole.  Pride's  in  the  way  :  he 
thinks  we  are  not  g-rand  enoug-h  in  family  connexions  : — but  we  are  in 
possession  of  that  that  will  buy  titles,  boy. — He  is  a  g-ood  meaning-  man,  that 
Darlington,  but  a  little  weak  in  the  noddle  :  crying-  and  pouting  about 
what  can't  be  helped ;  all  idle  nonsense.  Well,  let  him  alone  a  bit — 
must  come  to.  Sawyer.  We  have  him  in  a  bag- ;  of  two  evils  he'll  choose 
the  least,  I  warrant.  Won't  relish  bankruptcy.  See  if  any  of  his  g-rand 
cousins  will  raise  two  hundred  thousand — not  among-st  them  all  tog-ether. 
Let  him  try  the  city — many  a  one  willing-  to  catch  at  such  an  opening- ;  but 
Where's  their  hundred  thousands  ?  Yes,  yes,  I  foresaw  all  this  ;  must 
come  to  us  at  last,  and  then,  Sawyer,  you  are  made  for  ever.  The  best 
accounts  in  all  the  city— receivership  of  the  county — treasurership  ac- 
counts— g-overnment  accounts ;  1  know  what  I  am  about  my  boy ;  and 
I  am  sure  Sawyer  Dickens  is  not  the  undutiful  son  or  the  snivelling-  fool 
that  would  baulk  the  plans  of  his  father.' 

As  this  votary  of  wealth  then  prophesied,  precisely  so  it  came  to  pass. 
After  a  variety  of  strug-gles  between  innate  pride  and  dread  of  shame — 
between  the  instant  disgrace  and  ruin  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  more  re- 
mote humiliation  of  adding  Sawyer  Dickens  to  the  firm,  the  heart-broken 
Darlington  acceded  at  length  to  the  latter.  Sawyer  Dickens  was  immedi- 
ately admitted,  upon  the  most  liberal  terms,  as  an  inmate  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Darlington,  and  attended  the  banking-house  in  the  capacity  of  a 
pupil,  who  was  hereafter  to  become  a  principal  in  the  concern. 

It  was  the  substance  of  one  clause  in  the  articles  of  this  agreement, 
that   if,    on  or  before  a  certain  day.   Sawyer   Dickens  married  Ameha 
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Darlington,  then  and  in  that  case  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  now  belonging  to  Edward  Dickens,  with  all  other  share,  interest, 
and  concern  whatever  which  he  now  possessed  in  the  house  of  Darlington 
and  Dickens,  should  be  and  become  the  joint  property  of  the  said  Sawyer 
Dickens  and  Augustus  Darlington,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  for  ever. 
The  intent  of  this  clause  was  obvious,  and  that  intent  was  answered.  The 
credit,  the  fortunes  of  Darlington  now  rested  entirely  on  the  connexion 
with  Dickens,  and  the  filial  anxiety  of  Amelia  soon  discovered  that  impor- 
tant secret. 

At  the  same  time,  Sawyer  Dickens,  with  his  father,  perceived  the 
numerous  advantages  that  must  accrue  from  the  relationship  with  the 
family  of  Darlington,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  therefore  urged  with 
importunity  his  pretensions  to  the  gentle  Amelia. 

They  were  married. 

Mr.  Darlington  lived  to  bless  their  nuptials,  and  then  sunk  with  resig- 
nation to  that  grave,  which  the  indiscretions  of  a  beloved  son  had  prema- 
turely prepared. 

The  heart  of  old  Dickens  was  now  without  a  wish :  he  beheld  the  work 
of  his  hands  and  rejoiced.  From  penury  itself  he  had  risen  to  a  level,  in 
point  of  fortune,  with  the  richest  men  of  his  age,  and  he  saw  his  son 
firmly  established  in  a  concern  that  added  every  year  immense  accumula- 
tion to  his  already  overgrown  wealth.  He  lived  to  see  that  sort  the  father 
of  a  son,  and  then  his  career  of  avarice  was  closed  for  ever. 

Through  life  he  had  suffered  no  pain,  he  had  enjoyed  no  pleasure  from 
the  intellectual  part  of  his  being :  for  in  him  the  spirit  of  gain  was 
merely  an  instinct,  which  afforded  him  only  a  similar  enjoyment  to  that, 
which  the  indulgence  of  gluttony  yielded  to  its  grovelling  votaries.  In 
death  he  experienced  neither  mental  terror  nor  hope;  his  corporeal 
sufferings  engrossed  his  whole  essence  of  being,  except  that  in  short  in- 
tervals of  ease  he  would  exhort  his  son  to  preserve  and  to  increase  that 
wealth  which  it  had  been  the  chief  end  of  his  existence  to  create. 

The  widow  Dickens  survived  her  husband  only  a  few  months ;  and 
these  three  deaths  left  Mr.  Sawyer  Dickens,  as  before  stated,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  commoners  in  England. 

Education  had  given  him  advantages  to  which  his  father  ever  remained 
a  stranger  :  and  his  introduction,  at  an  early  period  of  hfe,  to  the  pohte 
and  intelligent  circle  of  Mr.  Darlington's  acquaintance  afforded  him  a 
view  of  the  world  never  seen  by  his  sire.  The  amiable  qualities  and  the 
refined  accomplishments  of  his  Amelia  were  also  charms  that  wrought  an 
almost  magical  effect  upon  the  nature  of  a  Dickens.  Insensibly  he  be- 
came the  well-informed  man,  the  polished  gentleman,  and,  by  degrees, 
the  combined  influence  of  his  manners  and  his  purse  introduced  Mr. 
Sawyer  Dickens  into  the  very  highest  circles  of  fortune,  rank,  and 
fashion. 


THE  POACHER. 

1  knew  your  law  forbade  tlie  deed , 

But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law.' — Crabbe. 

In  a  distaiu  part  of  the  parish,  in  one  of  its  wildest  and  most  unculti- 
vated regions,  stands  a  solitary  cottag-e,  which,  not  more  from  the  abso- 
lute dreariness  of  its  location,  than  from  the  melancholy  aspect  of  its 
architecture,  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  wanderer  who 
may  chance  to  pass  that  way.  It  stands  all  alone  upon  a  desolate  moor. 
There  are  not  even  the  varieties  occasioned  by  hill  and  dale  to  g-ive  to  the 
thing"  the  least  of  a  romantic  appearance  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
all  is  one  flat,  dreary  common,  so  perfectly  bare  of  pasture  that  the  very 
sheep  seem  to  shun  it,  whilst  one  or  two  old  withered  firs  give  evidence 
that  man  has,  at  some  period  or  another,  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  use, 
but  has  abandoned  the  attempt,  because  he  found  it  fruitless. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  this  moor  stands  the  cottag-e  above  alluded  to. 
Its  walls,  constructed  partly  of  brick,  partly  of  deals,  give  free  passage  to 
every  blast,  let  it  blow  from  what  quarter  it  may ;  and  its  roof,  originally 
tiled,  is  now  covered  over,  where  it  is  covered  at  all,  in  some  parts  by 
patches  of  miserable  thatch,  in  others  by  boards  nailed  on,  by  an  unskilful 
hand,  to  the  rafters.  The  cottage  is  two  stories  high,  and  presents  five 
windows,  besides  a  door  on  each  side  of  it.  The  windows,  as  may  be 
guessed,  retain  but  few  fragments  of  glass  within  the  frames,  the  deficiency 
being  supplied  by  old  hats,  rags,  jackets,  and  rabbit-skins  :  whilst  of  the 
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doors,  the  front  or  main  one  hang-s  by  a  sing-le  hing-e,  and  that  behind 
is  fastened  to  the  sinister  lintel  by  no  fewer  than  five  latches  made  of 
leather. 

Of  the  grounds  by  which  it  is  beg-irt,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea.  In  setting;  out  from  my  vicarage,  he  who  wishes  to 
reach  that  cottag-e  had  better  make,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  high-road. 
Having-  traversed  that  for  a  while,  he  will  observe  a  narrow  foot-path  on 
the  left  hand,  which,  after  descending-  to  the  bottom  of  a  glen,  and  rising- 
ag-ain  to  the  summit  of  a  green  hill,  will  bring-  him  within  view  of  the 
desolate  tract  already  noticed,  and  will  conduct  him  safely,  for  in  truth 
there  is  no  pass  besides  itself  across  the  wild,  to  the  hovel  in  question. 
There  it  ends.  It  stretches  nowhere  beyond  ;  indeed,  it  has  evidently 
been. formed  by  the  tread  of  the  tenants  of  that  lonely  habitation,  as  they 
have  g-one  to  or  returned  from  church  and  market ;  the  scantiness  of  the 
soil  has  doubtless  given  a  facility  to  its  formation  ;  for,  in  truth,  were  any 
human  being-  to  walk  twenty  times  backwards  and  forwards  over  any  g-iven 
spot  in  the  moor,  he  w^ould  leave  a  trace  of  his  journey  behind  him,  which 
whole  summers  and  winters  would  hardly  suffice  to  obhterate. 

Whilst  the  front  door  of  the  cottag-e  opens  at  once  upon  the  heath,  a 
couple  of  roods  of  g-arden-g-round,  surrounded  by  a  broken  g-orse- hedge  in 
the  rear,  give  proof  of  the  industry  or  idleness  of  its  tenants.  Through 
the  middle  of  this  plot  runs  a  straight  walk,  ending  at  a  stile,  or  immova- 
ble gate,  erected  in  the  lower  fence.  The  articles  produced  are  such  only, 
on  each  side  of  that  walk,  as  require  little  or  no  soil  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  A  bed  of  potatoes,  some  rows  of  cabbages  and  savoys,  two 
appletrees,  a  damson  and  a  boolus,  half  a  dozen  gooseberry-bushes,  with 
twice  as  many  of  red- currant,  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the  crop  ever 
reared  upon  it.  To  make  such  a  soil  produce  even  these,  must,  1  appre- 
hend, have  required  some  labour ;  and  I  will  do  its  inhabitants  the  justice 
to  observe,  that,  overgrown  as  it  is  now  with  nettles  and  rank  weeds, 
there  was  a  time  when  labour  was  not  spared  upon  it. 

In  this  miserable  hovel  dwelt,  for  many  years  previous  to  my  arrival  in 
the  parish,  old  Simon  Lee,  the  most  skilful  and  the  most  determined 
poacher  in  all  the  county  ;  he  was  now  the  father  of  five  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  had  attained 
his  twenty-third  year,  whilst  the  youngest  was  just  beginning  to  run 
alone,  being  as  yet  afraid  to  trust  itself  beyond  arms-length  from  the 
chairs  or  tables,  or  any  other  substance  of  which  it  would  lay  hold.  Simon 
himself  was  turned  sixty.  He  was  a  ^short  man,  measuring  not  more 
than  five  feet  five  inches  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his 
head.  His  make  was  spare,  but  bony  and  muscular ;  his  face,  seamed  as 
it  was  by  exposure  to  weather,  had,  on  the  whole,  a  good  expression ;  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  intelligence  in  his  keen  black  eye  than 
you  will  often  observe  in  the  eye  of  an  English  peasant.  Simon's  ordi- 
nary dress,  when  he  went  abroad,  was  a  short  brown  gaberdine  which 
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reached  barely  to  his  knees,  a  pair  of  fustian  trowsers,  hobnailed  shoes, 
and  thick  worsted  stocking-s.  His  hat  was  made  of  straw,  and  manufac- 
tured by  his  own  hands ;  and  you  never  failed  to  observe  a  piece  of  black 
tape  or  ribbon  bound  round  it,  just  above  the  brim.  Simon  was,  or  rather 
would  have  been,  but  for  his  determined  predilection  in  favour  of  the 
primitive  employment  of  the  chase,  one  of  the  best  and  most  trust-worthy 
labourers  in  the  parish.  Set  him  to  what  you  would,  he  never  failed  to 
do  you  justice.  I  have  had  him,  ag-ain  and  ag-ain,  to  dig-  in  my  g-arden, 
and  have  compared  his  dilig-ence  with  that  of  other  men  who  bore  a  fairer 
character,  and  I  must  do  Simon  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  invariably 
worked  harder  for  his  day's  pay  than  any  individual  among-  them.  In  the 
matter  of  honesty,  ag-ain,  you  mig-ht  trust  him  with  untold  g-old.  Much 
as  he  was  disliked,  and  I  know  no  character  in  a  country  place  more 
universally  disliked  than  a  poacher,  not  a  human  being-  laid  a  theft  or  a 
robbery  to  his  charge  ;  indeed,  he  was  so  well  thought  of  in  that  respect, 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  the  persons  who  blamed  him 
most  severely,  to  hire  him,  when  occasion  required,  to  watch  their 
orchards  or  hop-poles :  for  Simon  was  well  known  to  fear  neither  man  nor 
devil.  He  really  and  truly  was  one  of  the  few  persons,  among  the  lower 
orders,  whom  chance  has  thrown  in  my  way,  whose  propensity  for  poach- 
ing I  should  be  disposed  to  pronounce  innate,  or  a  thing  of  principle. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  however,  that  Simon  not  only  poached  himself, 
but  he  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same  occupation.  The  Lees  were 
notorious  throughout  the  country.  Not  a  gamekeeper  round  but  knew 
them ;  nor  was  there  one  who  did  not,  in  some  degree,  stand  in  awe  of 
them.  It  was  suspected,  too,  that  they  had  good  friends  somewhere  be- 
hind the  curtain  ;  for  though  the  patriarch  had  been  convicted  several 
times,  he  always  managed  to  pay  the  fine,  and,  except  once,  had  never 
suffered  imprisonment. 

I  have  said  that  Simon  Lee  was  no  favourite  among  his  neighbours, 
and  the  only  cause  which  I  have  as  yet  assigned  for  the  fact  is,  that  he 
was  a  poacher.  Doubtless  this  had  its  weight.  But  the  love  of  poaching 
was,  unfortunately  for  himself,  not  the  only  disagreeable  humour  with 
which  he  was  afflicted.  There  exists  not  within  the  compass  of  the  four 
seas  a  prouder  spirit  than  that  which  animated  the  form  of  Simon  Lee. 
He  never  would  accept  a  favour  from  any  man  ;  he  would  not  crouch  or 
bend  to  the  highest  lord  in  the  land.  Yet  Simon  was  no  jacobin  ;  quite 
the  reverse.  This  was  the  genuine  stubbornness,  the  hardy  independence, 
which  was  wont  to  render  an  English  peasant  more  truly  noble  than  the 
titled  slave  of  France  or  Germany,  but  which,  unfortunately,  has  of  late 
years  yielded  to  the  fashionable  agricultural  system,  and  to  the  ruinous 
and  demoralizing  operations  of  the  poor  laws.  Simon  was  the  son  of  a 
man  who  had  inherited  a  farm  of  some  thirty  or  forty  acres,  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  ;  who  loved  his  landlord,  as  the  clansmen  of  the  High- 
lands were  wont  to  love  their  chief,  and  who  prided  himself  in  bringing 
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up  his  children  so  as  that  they  should  earn  their  bread  in  an  honest  way, 
and  be  beholden  to  no  human  being-.  Simon  being-  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  farm.  But  he  had  hardly 
taken  possession  when  the  rag-e  for  larg-e  farms  beg-an  to  show  itself; 
and  in  a  few  years  after  he  was  sent  adrift,  in  order  that  his  fields  mig-ht 
be  added  to  those  of  a  wealthy  tenant,  who  undertook  to  cultivate  them 
better,  and  pay  some  two  shilling-s  per  acre  more  to  the  landlord. 
Whether  the  new  tenant  kept  his  promise  in  the  first  of  these  stipulations 
may  be  doubted.  In  the  last  he  was  very  punctual,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  rode  as  g-ood  a  horse,  and  kept  as  g-ood  a  table,  as  his  landlord 
himself. 

It  was  a  severe  wound  to  Simon's  proud  heart,  his  expulsion  from  his 
paternal  roof.  '  In  that  house,  sir,'  said  he  to  me  one  day  when  we 
talked  of  the  circumstance,  *  in  that  house  I  drew  my  first  breath,  and  I 
hoped  to  draw  my  last.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  the  Lees 
inhabited  it ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  his  honour  has  not  upon  all 
his  lands  a  family  who  pay  their  rent  more  punctually  than  we  did,  or  one 
more  ready  to  serve  him,  either  by  day  or  nig-ht.  Well,  well,  the  land- 
lord cares  nothing-  for  the  tenant  now,  nor  the  tenant  for  the  landlord  ;  it 
was  not  so  when  I  was  a  boy.* 

I  have  been  told  by  those  who  remember  his  dismissal,  that  Simon 
seemed  for  a  time,  after  leaving-  his  httle  farm,  like  one  who  had  lost 
everything-  that  was  dear  to  him.  To  hire  another  was  impossible,  for 
small  farms  were  not  to  be  had ;  and  had  the  contrary  been  the  case,  it 
was  more  than  questioned  whether  he  could  have  broug-ht  himself  to 
bestow  the  labour  of  a  g-ood  tenant  upon  any  besides  the  fields  which  he 
persisted  in  calling-  his  own.  Under  these  circumstances  he  took  the  cot- 
tag-e  on  the  moor,  as  much,  it  was  said,  because  it  stood  far  from  neig-h- 
bours,  as  on  any  other  account,  and  there  he  remained  in  a  state  of  perfect 
idleness,  till  his  little  stock  of  money  was  expended,  and  he  felt  that  he 
must  either  work  or  starve. 

Simon  had  married  before  the  inheritance  came  to  him  ;  his  eldest  boy 
was  able  to  run  about  when  he  left  it.  His  fifth  was  weaned,  when  at 
length  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  being-  exhausted,  and  all  the  little  capital 
swallowed  up,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  looking-  out  for  a 
master.  I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  he  should  have 
applied  to  the  very  man  who  displaced  him,  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
other  parishioners,  but  so  it  was.  He  requested,  and  obtained  permission 
to  cultivate  as  a  hind,  at  daily  wag-es,  those  very  fallows  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  so  lon^  tilled  for  their  own  profit ;  and  from  every  account, 
no  man  could  be  more  faithfully  served  than  his  employer,  nor  any  lands 
more  skilfully  raanag-ed  than  those  which  he  ploug-hed.  Was  this  the 
affection  of  a  rude  mind  to  inanimate  objects,  or  what  was  it  ? 

Time  passed,  and  Simon's  family  increased  upon  him,  year  after  year. 
Still  he  laboured  on ;  and  thoug-h  his  wages  were  not,  perhaps,  competent 
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to  support  a  wife  and  eig-ht  children  in  comfort,  (for  there  were  orig-inally 
eig'ht  of  them,)  still  they  made  their  wants  square  with  their  means,  and 
so  kept  above  the  world.  But  there  is  no  strug-g-ling*  ag-ainst  sickness.  It 
pleased  God  to  visit  him  with  a  malig-nant  fever,  of  which  every  individual 
from  the  father  and  mother,  down  to  the  infant  at  the  breast,  partook, 
and  from  which  three  out  of  the  number  never  recovered.  Alas  !  the 
rich  man  knows  not  what  the  poor  man  suflfers,  when  disease  takes  up  its 
abode  in  his  dwelling*.  It  is  bad  enoug-h  if  his  children  be  attacked  ;  bad, 
very  bad,  because  even  then  there  is  the  doctor's  bill  to  pay,  and  the  liltle 
comforts  to  procure  which  the  doctor  may  recommend  as  necessary  to 
their  recovery  ;  but  when  he  himself  falls  a  victim  to  the  infection,  when 
the  arm  upon  which  all  depend  is  unnerved  by  sickness,  and  the  limbs 
which  oug-ht  to  provide  food  for  half-a-dozen  hung-ry  mouths,  are  chained 
down  to  a  wretched  pallet — God  forg-ive  the  rich  man  who  knows  of  this, 
and  leaves  a  family  so  situated  to  its  fate  !  Such,  however,  was  the  case 
with  Simon  Lee  and  his  household.  For  a  full  fortnig-ht  he  was  himself 
confined  to  bed.  His  wife  caug-ht  the  infection  from  him,  and  communi- 
cated it  to  the  children.  •  The  little  money  which  they  had  in  the  house 
was  soon  exhausted ;  they  lived  for  a  while  on  the  produce  of  their 
g-arden  ;  but  at  length  nature  rebelled,  and  Simon,  after  many  a  strug-g-le, 
had  recourse  to  the  parish.  I  shall  g-ive  the  particulars  of  this  application 
as  they  were  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  the  committee. 

*  We  were  sitting*,'  said  my  informant,  '  as  usual,  of  a  Thursday  even- 
ing*, in  the  room  allotted  to  us  in  the  workhouse.  We  had  had  a  g'ood 
many  applications,  for  the  typhus  was  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  we  had 
reheved  several,  when,  on  ring-ing*  the  bell  to  see  whether  any  more  w^ere 
waiting",  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present  in  walked  Simon  Lee.  At 
first  we  hardly  knew  him,  he  was  so  wasted  and  so  altered.  But  he  looked 
at  us  with  the  same  keen  g-lance  with  which  he  used  to  reg-ard  us  when 
he  was  one  of  our  number,  and  stood  leaning*  upon  his  stick  in  silence. 
Our  overseer  at  that  time  was  farmer  Scratch,  a  man,  as  you  know  him, 
not  remarkable  for  his  kindness  of  heart  or  liberality  of  disposition. 
•*  What  want  you,  Simon  ?"  said  he,  "  surely  you  cannot  be  in  need  of 
relief  ?"  "  I  am  in  need,  thoug-h,"  said  Simon  ;  "  I  would  not  have  come 
here,  were  not  my  family  starving*."  "  We  have  no  relief  to  g*ive  you," 
answered  the  overseer ;  "  you  oug-ht  to  have  taken  better  care  of  your 
money  when  you  had  it.  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  come  here 
like  a  common  pauper;  you  that  used  to  g-rant  rehef,  and  not  to  ask  it." 
Simon's  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks  as  the  overseer  spoke.  He  raised 
himself  erect  upon  his  staff,  and  looking*  proudly  at  us,  he  turned  upon  his 
heel  and  walked  away.  "  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  asked  alms,"  cried 
he,  as  he  opened  the  door,  "  and  it  shall  be  the  last."  Simon  has  had 
sickness  in  his  family  repeatedly  since  that  time.  I  have  known  him 
be  a  full  fortnig-ht  without  work,  yet  he  has  never  come  to  the  parish 
since.' 
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I  was  a  g-ood  deal  struck  and  affected  by  this  story,  so  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered  of  discussing-  the  subject  of  it  with  Simon  himself. 
'  It  is  all  quite  true,  sir,'  said  he  ;  '  the  overseer  was  harsh,  and  I  was 
proud,  so  we  parted.'  '  And  how  have  you  done  since  ?'  asked  I.  '  Why, 
bad  enoug-h  sometimes/  was  the  reply ;  '  but  poor  folks,  you  know  sir, 
cannot  be  nice.  And  I  will  tell  you.  It  never  entered  into  my  head  till  I 
was  on  my  way  home  from  the  committee,  that  to  be  in  want  of  food, 
whilst  the  hares  were  eating-  my  cabbag-es  every  nig-ht,  and  the  partridg-es 
feeding-  not  a  rod  from  my  door,  was  no  very  wise  act.  I  poached,  as  you 
call  it,  to  feed  my  children.  1  have  never  killed  g-ame  for  any  other 
purpose  ;  and  whilst  there  is  a  head  of  it  left,  and  I  am  able  to  catch  it, 
they  shall  not  be  beholden  to  the  parish  for  a  meal.' 

Having-  thus  made  my  reader  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  Simon 
Lee  and  his  family,  I  proceed  at  once  to  detail  the  circumstances  which 
alone,  when  I  took  up  the  pen,  I  had  intended  to  detail.  Simon  had  been 
an  inhabitant  of  his  cottag-e  on  the  moor  upwards  of  twenty  years  before 
I  came  to  the  parish.  The  fits  of  sickness  already  hinted  at  had  come  and 
g-one  by  long-  ag-o,  and  the  habits  consequent  upon  them  were  all  entwined 
in  his  very  nature,  so  as  that  nothing- could  remove  them.  In  fact,  Simon 
had  ceased  to  be  reg-arded  by  any  of  his  neig-hbours  with  an  eye  of  pity, 
for  his  misfortunes  were  all  forg-otten  ;  whilst  his  poaching-  propensity 
continuing-  in  full  vig-our,  all  men  spoke  of  him  with  abhorrence. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  a  country  clerg-yman,  after  he  has  settled  him- 
self in  the  spot  where  his  duties  lie,  is,  at  least  oug-ht  to  be,  to  call  upon 
the  whole  of  his  parishioners,  rich  and  poor  ;  and  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted, as  well  as  he  can,  with  their  respective  characters  and  circum- 
stances. In  prosecuting-  these  inquiries,  he  is,  of  course,  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon,  according-  as  neig-hbours  chance  to  live  on  g-ood  or  bad 
terms  with  one  another;  for  it  very  seldom  happens,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  poorer  classes  speak  of  their  acquaintances,  except  from  the  dic- 
tates of  prejudice,  either  for  or  against  them.  Then  every  prudent  man 
will  hear  all  that  is  said,  and  remember  it ;  but  he  will  use  it  only  as  the 
mariner  uses  his  log--book;  he  will  take  it  as  a  g-uide  in  the  meanwhile, 
but  make  larg-e  allowances  for  the  possibility  of  being-  deceived.  In  the 
case  of  Simon,  I  found  this  caution  peculiarly  necessary.  To  whomsoever 
I  put  a  question  respecting-  the  inhabitant  of  the  cottag-e  on  the  moor, 
the  answer  was  invariably  the  same  : — '  We  know  but  little  of  him,  sir, 
for  he  neig-hbours  with  no  one ;  but  they  say  he  is  a  desperate  fellow.' 
By  the  farmers  ag-ain  I  was  told  of  his  extreme  insolence  ;  whilst  Sir 
Harry's  g-amekeeper,  who  attended  my  church,  assured  me  '  that  he  was 
the  most  troublesome  rascal  in  all  the  county.'  So,  thoug-lit  I,  here  is  a 
pretty  sort  of  a  person  with  whom  I  am  to  come  into  contact.  But  I  re- 
membered the  lesson  g-iven  to  me  by  my  g-ood  father,  and  under  the  idea 
that  he  really  was  a  very  wretched  character,  I  resolved  to  spare  no  labour 
to  effect  his  reformation. 
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The  first  time  I  visited  Simon  was  in  the  month  of  October.  As  I  was 
anxious  to  see  and  converse  with  the  man  himself,  I  delayed  my  stroll  till 
the  sun  had  set,  and  the  hours  of  labour  were  passed ;  then,  fully  antici- 
pating- a  disag-reeable  interview,  I  sallied  forth.  Half  an  hour's  walk 
brought  me  to  his  hovel.  I  confess  that  the  external  appearance  of  it  by  no 
means  induced  me  to  doubt  the  evil  rumours  communicated  from  so  many 
quarters  ;  but  appearances,  I  recollected,  were  often  deceitful,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  suspend  my  judgment  till  better  grounds  should  be  given  for 
forming  it.  I  accordingly  knocked  at  the  door ;  a  rough  voice  called  to 
come  in  ;  I  pushed  it  open,  and  entered.  Let  me  describe  the  coup  d'ceil 
as  it  then  fell  upon  me. 

Stepping  over  a  sort  of  oaken  ledge,  perhaps  three  or  four  inches  in 
height,  I  found  myself  in  a  large  apartment,  the  floor  of  which  was  earthen, 
and  full  of  inequalities.  The  apartment  in  question  occupied  the  better 
part  of  the  basement  of  the  house  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  took  in  the  whole  of 
the  lower  story,  except  a  scullery  and  coal-hole,  partitioned  off  at  one  of 
the  extremities,  by  a  few  rotten  boards.  There  was  no  want  of  light  here ; 
for  though  the  better  part  of  each  window  was  stuffed,  as  I  have  already 
described,  there  being  two  casements,  besides  a  door  on  one  side,  and  a 
like  number  on  the  other,  besides  various  fissures  in  the  wall,  the  crevices 
capable  of  admitting  the  sun's  rays  were  greatly  more  abundant  than  may 
usually  be  seen  in  the  English  poor  man's  dwelling.  The  room  was  low 
in  the  roof,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  walls,  originally  white-washed, 
were  of  a  dingy  brown  ;  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  entered,  was  the  fire- 
place— a  huge  orifice — in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  small  rusty  grate, 
having  a  few  sticks  burning  in  it,  and  a  pot  boiling  above  them.  On  one 
side  of  this  grate,  and  within  the  cavity  of  the  chimney,  sat  Simon.  At 
his  feet  lay  a  lurcher,  a  spaniel,  and  two  ragged  black  terriers ;  and  he 
himself  was  busy  twisting  a  wire,  no  doubt  for  some  useful  purpose.  His 
wife  (originally,  I  have  been  told,  a  pretty  woman,  but  now  a  hard- 
favoured  slatternly  dame)  leaned  over  the  pot,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
brushing  off  such  particles  of  a  handful  of  salt  as  adhered  to  her  palm. 
The  children,  one  apparently  about  five,  the  other  about  seven  years  old, 
were  rolling  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  in  a  state  but  few  degrees  removed 
from  nudity  ;  whilst  a  taller  girl,  whose  age  I  should  guess  about  thirteen, 
dandled  an  infant  in  her  arms  beside  an  opposite  window. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  room,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
family,  when  1  entered.  With  respect  to  furniture,  1  observed  a  small 
deal -table,  four  chairs,  rush -bottomed  once  upon  a  time,  but  now  greatly 
in  need  of  repair,  a  stool  or  two,  a  little  arm-chair,  with  a  hole  in  its 
seat,  and  a  long  bench  or  form.  But  there  were  other  implements  to  be 
seen  more  attractive  than  these.  On  the  beam  which  ran  through  the 
middle  of  the  ceiling,  was  suspended  a  long  fowling-piece ;  there  were 
cranks  near  it  for  two  others,  but  at  present  they  were  empty.  A  game- 
bag,  dyed  all  sorts  of  colours  with  blood  and  grease,  hung  upon  a  nail  in 
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the  wall  opposite  to  me  ;  beside  it  were  two  flew-nets,  such  as  fishermen 
use  when  they  drag"  drains  or  narrow  streams ;  and  a  third,  of  longer 
dimensions,  fit  for  use  in  a  pond  or  lake,  was  thrown  across  the  boardings 
which  separated  the  apartment  from  the  coal-hole.  Three  or  four  shot- 
belts  dang-led  over  the  fire-place ;  whilst  several  pairs  of  strong*  mud-boots, 
leathern-g-aiters,  hob-nailed  shoes,  &c.  &c.  were  scattered  at  random  in 
the  different  corners  of  the  room. 

The  dog's,  whose  g^rowling-  had  been  sufficiently  audible  even  previous 
to  my  knock  upon  the  door,  no  sooner  eyed  me,  than  with  one  accord  they 
sprung"  to  their  leg-s,  barking"  angrily,  and  showed  every  tooth  in  their 
heads,  as  if  prepared  to  pounce  upon  me.  They  were,  however,  in 
admirable  training-.  Simon  had  only  co  raise  his  finger,  giving  at  the 
same  time  a  low  whistle,  when  they  dropped  down  as  if  they  had  been 
shot,  and  remained,  belly  to  the  ground,  without  moving  limb  or  tail, 
during  the  whole  of  my  visit.  I  could  not  but  pity  the  unfortunate 
country  gentleman,  into  whose  presence  these  dogs,  with  their  master, 
should  make  their  way. 

It  was  easy  to  discover  from  the  demeanour  of  all  present,  that  Simon 
had  been  little  accustomed  to  receive  visits  from  the  minister  of  his  parish. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  appeared  utterly  confounded  at  the  vision  which  now 
stood  before  them.  The  wire  which  he  had  been  twisting  was  hastily 
dropped ;  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  uncovering  his  head,  stood  staring 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  spirit.  In  like  manner,  the  housewife  seemed  rooted 
to  the  spot  which  she  occupied  when  I  raised  the  latch  ;  and  the  noise  of 
the  very  children  ceased,  as  if  by  magic.  I  had  actually  advanced  as  far 
as  the  chimney-corner  before  my  parishioner  recovered  himself,  or  found 
tongue  enough  to  request  that  I  would  be  seated. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Simon  and  I  found  ourselves  mutually 
at  ease,  and  the  prejudices  under  which  I  laboured  respecting  him  began 
to  give  way.  He  was  civil,  without  meanness ;  respectful,  without  ex- 
hibiting the  most  remote  approximation  to  cringing  ;  and  honestly,  yet 
manfully,  professed  to  be  flattered  by  the  marks  of  attention  which  I  paid 
him.  '  You  are  the  first  minister  that  ever  darkened  these  doors,'  said  he ; 
•  and  the  only  gentleman  that  has  condescended  to  notice  old  Simon  Lee, 
since  he  became  poor  and  friendless.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  liked 
your  discourse  last  Sunday  much  ;  but,  thank  God,  want  nothing  from 
you,  except  your  good  will.'     Simon  and  I  were  friends  before  we  parted. 

I  have  said,  that  Simon's  eldest  son  had  attained  his  twenty-third  year 
at  the  period  when  our  acquaintance  commenced.  He  was  a  well -grown, 
powerful  youth  ;  not  handsome,  certainly,  but  straight,  broad  shouldered, 
full  chested,  and  five  feet  ten  inches  high  without  his  shoes.  It  was  not 
often  that  Joe  Lee  mixed  in  the  sports  of  the  village  youths  ;  for,  brought 
up  as  he  had  been,  he  was  shy,  or,  as  the  neighbours  called  it,  proud,  like  his 
father  ;  but,  when  he  did  join  their  meetings,  there  was  not  a  lad  among 
them  all  that  could  heave  the  bar,  bowl,  bat,  or  run  against  him.     In 
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wrestling,  too,  he  was  unrivalled;  and  as  to  shooting",  when  Shrove 
Tuesday  came  round,  Joe  saved  many  a  devoted  dung^-hill  cock,  by 
challeng-ing"  his  companions  to  shoot  at  penny-pieces,  or  small  shingle 
stones  thrown  into  the  air.  Generally  speaking-,  indeed,  he  never  strove 
at  any  g-ame  without  gaining-  the  prize,  for  he  was  prudent  enough  never 
to  attempt  anything-  of  which  he  had  not  some  previous  knowledg-e. 

It  chanced  that,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  interview  above 
recorded,  the  young  men  of  the  parish  met,  as  their  custom  was,  on  a 
certain  holiday,  to  play  their  match  at  cricket,  and  to  try  their  skill  in 
foot-ball,  racing,  and  other  athletic  sports.  To  these  meetings,  by  the 
way,  I  never  failed  to  give  my  countenance.  For  the  most  part  I  stood 
by  till  one  or  two  contests  came  to  a  close  ;  and  by  thus  proving  to  them 
that  religion  is  no  enemy  to  mirth,  as  long  as  it  exceeds  not  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  put  a  stop  to  many  a 
drunken  brawl.  Such  meetings,  at  least,  I  was  assured,  had  invariably 
ended,  during  my  predecessor's  time,  in  riot  and  intemperance  ;  in  mine, 
I  can  safely  say,  that  the  instances  were  rare  indeed,  in  which  the  slightest 
deviation  from  strict  sobriety  and  good  fellowship  occurred.  As  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  however,  a  violent  quarrel  arose  this  day  between  Joe  Lee 
and  another  person  :  and  as  the  quarrel  ended  not  where  it  began,  but  led 
to  very  serious  consequences,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  how  it  originated, 
and  to  what  height  it  was  immediately  carried. 

Our  squire  had  lately  added  to  his  establishment  a  new  game-keeper,  a 
blustering,  hot-headed  native  of  Yorkshire.  This  person  having  been 
worsted  in  a  variety  of  games,  in  which  he  appeared  to  consider  himself 
an  adept,  finally  challenged  any  man  upon  the  common  to  shoot  with  him, 
for  a  wager,  at  a  number  of  sparrows  which  he  had  brought  in  a  cage  for 
the  purpose.  The  challenge  was  accepted  by  Joe.  The  number  of  birds 
to  be  let  loose  was  a  dozen  a-side,  and  the  parties  were  to  take  the  alter- 
nate shots,  whether  they  chanced  to  be  fair  or  cross.  Both  men  were 
noted  as  excellent  marksmen — a  great  degree  of  interest  was  accordingly 
excited  on  the  occasion  ;  and  though  the  majority  of  those  present  wished 
well  to  Joe  Lee,  simply  because  he  was  a  man  of  Kent,  and  not  a  York- 
shireman,  there  were  not  wanting  numbers  who  backed  the  keeper  to  the 
customary  extent  of  a  pint,  or  a  quart  of  ale.  The  preparations  for  the 
match  were  soon  made — the  umpires  took  their  stations  ;  and  a  trap  being 
formed  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces  from  the  sportsmen,  the  sparrows 
were  removea  to  it  from  the  cage,  one  by  one. 

The  first  fire  fell  by  lot  to  Joe,  and  it  was  successful ;  he  killed  his  bird. 
The  keeper  was  equally  fortunate  when  his  turn  arrived.  Thus  they  went 
on,  displaying  an  extraordinary  precision  of  aim,  till  the  fifth  fire  came 
round;  Joe's  took  effect;  the  bird  at  which  the  north-countryman  shot, 
flew  off  untouched.  A  shout  was  of  course  raised  by  Joe's  backers  ;  whilst 
those  of  his  opponent  were  proportionably  downcast.  •  It  soon  happened, 
however,  that  the  rivals  were  again  on  an  equal  footing  ;  Joe  missing,  and 
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the  other  kilHng-.  And  now  each  had  but  a  single  charge  reserved  ;  each, 
too,  had  missed  but  once  ;  consequently  each  could  count  ten  dead  spar- 
rows for  eleven  shots.  This  fire  must  therefore  decide  the  match.  You 
mig-ht  have  heard  a  pin  drop  upon  the  very  grass,  when  the  trap  being 
raised  the  little  bird  rose  in  air,  and  Joe,  with  one  leg  advanced  somewhat 
before  the  other,  followed  it  with  his  gun.  He  fired.  The  sparrow 
soared  up  for  a  moment,  and  dropped  perfectly  dead,  just  within  distance. 
I  looked  at  the  game-keeper  at  this  moment,  and  observed  that  his  knees 
trembled  ;  he  was  flurried  beyond  measure,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  shot  flew  harmless,  and  the  bird  escaped.  Instantly  the  shouts  of  the 
Kentish  men  rent  the  air,  and  I  quitted  them,  having  seen  Joe,  whose 
shyness  and  pride  were  both  for  the  moment  forgotten,  elevated  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  couple  of  lusty  youths,  and  commencing  his  triumphal 
march  round  the  common.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  I  had  not 
remained  amongst  them  a  little  longer  ;  had  I  done  so,  in  all  probability 
matters  would  not  have  taken  the  turn  they  did. 

Chagrined  and  irritated  at  his  defeat,  the  keeper  mixed  no  more  in  the 
amusements  of  the  day,  but  sitting  down  in  a  booth,  swallowed  large  po- 
tations of  ale  and  spirit>,  too  often  the  resource  of  the  uneducated  classes 
against  the  pangs  of  disappointment  or  sorrow.  As  the  liquor  began  to 
take  effect,  the  man  became  quarrelsome.  He  accused  Joe,  who  having 
successfully  finished  a  foot  race,  rested  upon  a  bench  near,  with  foul  play. 
He  insisted  that  the  eleventh  bird  fell  out  of  bounds ;  and  being  corrected 
in  that  particular  by  a  reference  to  his  own  umpire,  he  changed  his  mode 
of  attack  for  another  annoyance.  The  poaching  propensity  of  Joe's 
father,  his  pride,  and  his  poverty,  were  thrown  in  the  son's  teeth.  Joe 
bore  it;  not  without  a  struggle— but  he  did  bear  it.  Encouraged, 
probably,  by  the  calmness  of  his  rival,  the  keeper  next  began  to  vent  his 
spleen  upon  Joe's  dog.  One  of  the  ragged  terriers  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  belonged,  it  appeared,  to  Joe,  and  it  seldom  left  his  heel, 
let  him  go  where  he  would.  On  the  present  occasion  it  lay  beneath  the 
form  on  which  its  master  sat,  perfectly  quiet  and  inoffensive.  '  It  is  a 
d— d  shame  that  such  fellows  as  you  should  be  allowed  to  keep  dogs,'  said 
the  surly  keeper,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  violent  kick  to  the  unoff"ending 
animal.  '  If  I  was  master,  I  would  have  them  all  shot ;  and  by  G—  the 
first  time  I  see  that  brute  self-hunting  on  our  land,  he  shall  have  the  con- 
tents of  this  piece  in  his  stomach.'  Still  Joe  kept  his  temper,  and  parried 
the  attack  the  best  way  he  could  ;  but  his  blood  was  boiling,  and  it  only 
wanted  a  little  more  provocation  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.     *  Will  you 

wrestle  a  fall,  you ?'  cried  the  keeper,   rising  and  throwing  off"  his 

jacket.  *  With  all  my  heart,'  exclaimed  Joe ;  '  and  don't  spare  me.  for, 
by  the  Lord,  I  don't  mean  to  spare  you.'  To  it  they  went ;  and  after  a 
few  severe  tugs  the  keeper  was  thrown  heavily.  He  rose  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  complained  grievously  of  his  head  ;  staggered,  and  fell 
ao-ain  to  the  ground.     Immediately  some  of  the  lads  ran  to  his  assistance ; 
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he  was  black  in  the  face.  They  undid  his  neckcloth,  threw  water  upon 
him,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  His  hmbs  quivered  convulsively,  his  eyes 
opened  and  shut  once  or  twice,  a  gasp,  a  rattle  in  his  throat,  and  he  was 
a  corpse  !  A  quantity  of  blood  gushing-  from  his  nose  and  mouth  gave 
evidence  of  some  severe  internal  injury  ;  whilst  the  only  word  uttered  by 
himself,  namely,  '  My  head,  my  head,'  seemed  to  imply,  that  a  concussion 
of  the  brain  had  occasioned  it.  Let  the  injury,  however,  be  where  it 
might,  it  was  a  fatal  one  ;  for  when  the  medical  assistance  arrived,  which 
was  promptly  sent  for,  life  was  wholly  extinct. 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  a  termination  so  awful  to  sports,  begun, 
and  heretofore  carried  on,  in  the  best  possible  humour,  produced  no  trifling 
sensation  among  those  who  witnessed  it.  The  question  most  keenly 
agitated  was,  how  were  they  to  dispose  of  the  unfortunate  perpetrator  of 
the  deed  ?  That  he  wiUingly  killed  his  antagonist  not  one  among  them 
supposed  ;  but  there  is  a  propensity  in  human  nature  to  regard  the  shed- 
der  of  man's  blood,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  with  abhorrence.  He 
who  but  a  minute  ago  was  a  favourite  with  all  the  bystanders,  became 
now  an  object  of  loathing  to  the  majority.  Whilst  a  few  voices,  there- 
fore, called  aloud  to  let  the  poor  fellow  go,  hundreds  were  of  a  decided 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  detained.  As  to  Joe  himself,  he  never  at- 
tempted to  escape.  Whilst  the  fate  of  the  fallen  wrestler  was  in  doubt, — 
or  rather  as  long  as  his  hurts  were  considered  in  no  degree  to  endanger 
his  life,  Joe  kept  aloof  from  him,  and  probably  congratulated  himself  on 
the  extent  of  the  chastisement  which  he  had  inflicted  ;  but  when  a  cry 
was  raised,  '  the  keeper  is  dead,'  there  was  not  an  individual  in  the  throng 
who  appeared  more  anxious  to  falsify  the  rumour,  by  bestowing  upon  its 
object  every  attention  in  his  power.  Dead,  however,  the  keeper  was  ; 
and  Joe  readily  gave  himself  up  to  the  parish  constable,  until  the  issue  of 
the  coroner's  inquest  should  be  ascertained. 

Several  hours  of  daylight  still  remaining,  no  time  was  lost  in  dispatch- 
ing a  messenger  for  the  coroner ;  and  as  the  office  for  this  part  of  the 
county  happened  at  the  time  to  be  filled  by  a  Folkestone  attorney,  that 
gentleman  speedily  arrived.  A  jury  was  summoned,  witnesses  examined, 
and  the  body  viewed  on  the  spot  where  it  had  ceased  to  breathe.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  verdict  of  accidental  death  would  have  been 
returned,  but  for  the  unfortunate  speech  delivered  by  Joe  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  match — '  Do  not  spare  me,  for,  by  the  Lord,  I  do 
not  mean  to  spare  you.'  This  sounded  very  like  malice  prepense ;  and 
the  fact,  that  the  parties  were  at  the  moment  in  a  state  of  hostility  towards 
one  another,  furnished  strong  ground  of  suspicion  that,  if  there  existed 
no  design  on  either  side  positively  to  take  away  life,  still  each  was  re- 
solved to  inflict  upon  the  other  as  severe  a  bodily  punishment  as  it  was 
possible  to  inflict.  '  Under  these  circumstances,  gentlemen,'  said  the 
coroner,  *  I  see  not  how  we  can  suffer  this  matter  to  end  here.  You  must 
return  a  verdict  either  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  which  you  think  pro- 
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per.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  latter  will  suit  best  wuth  the  state  of 
the  present  affair/  It  is  said  that  the  coroner  was  the  identical  attorney 
who  had  conducted  all  the  prosecutions  hitherto  carried  on  against  the 
Lees.  Whether  his  judgement  w^as  warped  by  prejudice,  or  whether  he 
hoped  to  conciliate  the  g-ood-will  of  the  landed  aristocracy  by  involving 
one  member  of  a  detested  family  in  trouble,  or  whether  he  acted,  as  charity 
would  dictate,  in  accordance  with  his  own  sense  of  duty,  I  cannot  telh 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  verdict  was  returned  according*  to  his  recommenda- 
tion, and,  under  the  coroner's  warrant,  Joe  Lee  was  removed  to  gaol. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  with  minuteness  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  young  man's  imprisonment  and  trial.  Neither  is  it  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  misfortune  in  which  their  son  was  involved  gave  to 
Simon  and  his  wife  the  deepest  concern  ;  more  especially  as  they  dreaded 
a  degree  of  interference  from  certain  high  quarters,  which  they  consider- 
ed capable  of  carrying  all  before  it,  even  to  the  conviction  of  an  accused 
person,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  innocence.  Simon  and 
his  wife,  however,  only  fell,  in  this  respect,  into  the  double  error  which 
frequently  possesses  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  country.  .  They 
groundlessly  imagined,  first,  that  their  betters  would  desire  to  pervert  the 
course  of  justice,  for  the  sake  of  furthering  a  selfish  purpose — a  crime  of 
which  some  no  doubt  may  be  guilty,  but  from  which  the  aristocracy  of 
England  are,  as  a  body,  entirely  free ;  and,  secondly,  they  erroneously 
conceive,  that  wealth  and  rank  are  able  to  overwhelm  innocence  and 
poverty — a  calamity  from  which  our  glorious  constitution  effectually 
guards  us  all.  Had  Joe  Lee  been  arraigned  before  a  bench  of  county 
magistrates,  it  is  just  possible  that  his  general  character  might  have  told 
against  him;  but  he  was  given  over  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
judgment  of  twelve  plain  EngHshmen,  in  whose  eyes  there  really  are  some 
crimes  more  heinous  than  that  of  killing  game  without  qualification, 
licence,  or  permission.  Nor  did  the  jury  which  tried  his  case  disappoint 
my  expectation.  In  spite  of  the  formidable  sentence  which,  in  the  view 
of  the  subject  taken  by  the  coroner,  rendered  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
inevitable,  Joe  Lee  was  fully  acquitted ;  and  he  returned  home,  after  a 
sojourn  of  a  week  or  two  at  Maidstone,  to  follow  his  former  occupations. 

If  the  Lees  had  formerly  been  objects  of  general  dislike,  they  now  be- 
came so  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree.  The  game- keepers  on  all  the  neigh- 
bouring estates  entered  into  close  alliance  v/ith  the  tenantry,  for  the 
protection,  as  it  was  said,  of  their  masters'  property,  but  more  justly,  I 
believe,  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  comrade.  The  farmers,  again, 
resolved  to  give  neither  work  nor  relief  to  characters  so  desperate  ;  and 
the  very  labouring  classes  shunned  them,  as  if  they  had  been  polluted 
creatures,  and  a  deadly  infection  rode  upon  their  breaths.  Simon  and 
his  family  were  not  unav/are  of  this.  It  had  the  effect,  not  of  softening 
or  reclaiming,  but  of  rendering  them  more  ruthless  than  ever  ;  and  it  was 
now  pretty  generally  understood,  that  both  father  and  son  were  resolved 
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t )  follow  their  vocation  at  all  hazards  ;  whilst  strong*,  and  even  armed, 
parties  were  nig-htly  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting-  them.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  soug-ht  to  reason  with  either  party.  The  world  would  not 
g-ive  way  to  an  individual ;  that  individual  would  not  g-ive  way  to  the 
world :  indeed,  I  soon  found  that,  by  attempting-  to  make  thing-s  better,  I 
only  made  them  worse,  and  weakened  my  influence  over  each  of  the  con- 
tending- factions.  Matters  at  leng-th  attained  to  such  a  crisis,  that  I 
anxiously  desired  to  hear  of  Simon's  capture  and  conviction  ;  for  I  had 
little  doubt  that  the  latter  event  would  be  followed  by  his  banishment  from 
the  country ;  and  I  was  quite  sure,  that  nothing-  short  of  his  removal 
would  prevent  some  act  of  desperate  violence  from  being-  sooner  or  later 
committed.  A  sing-le  month  had  barely  elapsed  from  the  return  of  Joe 
out  of  prison,  when,  on  wandering-  to  Simon's  cottag-e  one  morning-,  with 
the  view  of  making-  a  last  effort  to  reclaim  him,  I  found  that  my  worst 
fears  had  been  realized. 

Having-  knocked  at  the  door  several  times  without  receiving-  any  answer, 
I  raised  the  latch,  for  the  purpose  of  entering-.  Instead  of  the  loud  bark- 
ing- which  usually  g-ave  notice  of  the  watchfulness  of  Simon's  four-footed 
companions,  a  sort  of  broken  g-rowl,  something-  between  the  sound  of  a 
bark  and  a  howl,  alone  caug-ht  my  ear.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  wail- 
ing- noise—the  noise  of  a  woman  weeping- ;  but,  except  from  these 
noises,  there  was  no  intimation  that  the  house  was  inhabited.  I  stepped 
in.  There  sat  Simon  in  his  old  corner,  with  his  head  bent  down,  and 
arms  crossed  upon  his  bossom  ;  of  his  dog-s,  only  one  was  near  him,  the 
identical  black  terrier  which  usually  accompanied  his  son  ;  and  it  lay 
upon  the  ground,  with  its  tong-ue  hang-ing-  out,  and  its  limbs  at  full  stretch, 
apparently  in  the  ag-onies  of  death.  Simon  either  did  not,  or  would  not 
notice  me.  The  wounded  dog-,  however,  for  on  a  nearer  inspection  I  saw 
a  desperate  wound  in  its  flank,  made  an  eff'ort  to  raise  its  head,  and  re- 
peated the  melancholy  g-rowl  which  it  had  g-iven  when  I  first  stepped 
across  the  threshold  ;  but  the  head  dropped  again  to  the  earth,  and  the 
sound  ceased.  Still  Simon  took  no  notice.  I  went  up  to  him,  placed  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  called  him  by  his  name ;  he  looked  up,  and  in 
my  life  I  never  beheld  such  expression  in  the  human  countenance.  Ag-ony, 
g-rief,  rage,  and  despair,  were  all  depicted  there.  His  eyes  were  blood- 
shot, his  cheeks  pale  as  ashes  ;  there  was  blood  upon  his  garments,  and 
his  whole  form  was  defiled  with  mud.  Without  apparently  knowing-  what 
he  was  about,  he  sprung-  to  his  feet.  In  a  moment  the  but-end  of  a  g-un 
was  brandished  over  me ;  and,  had  I  not  quickly  stepped  back,  it  would 
have  dashed  my  skull  to  pieces.  As  it  was,  the  blow  falling-  upon  the  un- 
fortunate dog-,  put  an  end  at  once  to  its  ag-onies. 

♦  Simon,'  said  I,  *  what  means  this  ?  Why  hft  your  hand  against  me  ?' 
The  unhappy  man  stared  at  me  for  a  moment ;  the  savage  expression 
gradually  departed  from  his  face,  and,  falling  down  again  upon  his  seat, 
he  burst  into  tears.     I  know  no  spectacle  more  harrowing  than  that  of  an 
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old  man  when  he  is  weeping".  The  grief  must  be  deep-seated  indeed, 
which  wring's  salt  tears  from  the  eyes  of  such  a  man  as  Simon  Lee ;  and 
I  accordingly  trembled  when  I  again  requested  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  behaviour  so  extraordinary,  and  so  unlike  that  which  I  usually 
met  at  his  hands. 

*  I  thoug-ht  you  had  been  one  of  the  blood-hounds,  sir,'  cried  he  ;  '  I 
thought  you  had  tracked  us  to  our  very  home  ;  but  g-o  up  stairs,  go  and 
you  will  see,  for  I  cannot  speak  of  it.'  I  w^ent  up  according-ly,  and  beheld, 
upon  a  miserable  pallet,  all  that  remained  of  the  stoutest  wrestler,  the 
fastest  runner,  and  the  best  shot  in  the  parish.  His  mother  was  standing- 
near  him,  wring-ing  her  hands  in  pitiable  agony  ;  his  little  brothers  and 
sisters  were  clustered  round  him,  and  joining,  some  of  them  scarce  knew 
why,  in  the  lamentations  of  the  parent.  I  was  much  affected.  '  How 
has  this  happened  ?'  asked  I,  hardly  able  to  articulate.  '  Oh,  my  boy  ! 
my  boy  !'  exclaimed  the  unhappy  mother,  *  my  first  born,  and  the  dearest 
of  my  children,  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Was  it  for  this  end  that  I  reared 
you  with  so  much  care,  that  you  should  die  by  the  hands  of  common 
murderers?  Look  here,'  cried  she,  at  the  same  time  rolling- down  the 
bed-clothes,  '  look  what  they  have  done.'  I  did  look,  and  beheld  a  wide 
wound  upon  the  left  breast  of  the  corpse,  as  if  a  whole  charge  of  slugs,  or 
swan-shot,  had  entered.  The  left  arm,  too,  I  saw  was  broken  ;  it  was  a 
horrible  spectacle.  1  covered  it  up  again.  It  Avas  plain  enoug-h  that  a 
rencounter  had  taken  place,  during  the  preceding  night,  between  some  of 
the  keepers  and  Simon  and  his  son ;  and  that  it  had  ended  fatally,  the 
proof  was  now  before  me.  I  could  not,  however,  inquire  into  particulars 
just  at  that  moment,  for  the  parents  were  too  much  overcome  by  the  fate 
of  their  child  to  repeat  them  ;  but  I  learned  them  soon  after.  They  were 
as  follows  : — 

About  ten  o'cIock  on  the  preceding  nig-ht,  the  moon  being-  in  her  first 
quarter,  Simon  and  his  son,  each  armed  with  a  fowling-piece,  and  attend- 
ed by  their  dogs,  set  out,  according-  to  custom,  in  quest  of  g-ame.  As 
they  had  placed  several  snares  in  the  woods  of  Denne  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  morning-,  they  directed  their  steps  thither ;  not  only  because 
they  were  tolerably  sure  of  filling-  their  bag  in  a  moderate  space  of  time, 
but  with  the  view  of  ascertaining-  whether  or  not  the  wires  had  availed 
them.  The  distance  was  considerable.  They  walked  seven  good  miles 
before  they  reached  their  ground,  consequently  midnig-ht  was  hard  at  hand 
when  they  began  to  penetrate  the  preserves.  Their  object  being  to  obtain 
as  many  head  of  game,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  they  had  taken 
care  to  provide  themselves  with  brimstone  matches,  for  the  purpose  of 
smoking-  such  pheasants  as  they  might  happen  to  see  at  roost  upon  the 
boughs.  While  Joe  was  thus  employed,  Simon  had  retired  to  a  consider- 
able distance  in  the  hope  of  starting-  some  hares,  and  was  just  in  the  act 
of  slipping  one  of  the  dogs  when  a  g-amekeeper  made  his  a  i  earance  :  at 
sig-ht  of  the  poacher  he  fired  his  piece  to  alarm  his  comrades ;  and  Siniou, 
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who  did  not  consider  it  at  all  derog-atory  to  escape  if  he  could,  took  to  his 
heels.  The  discharg-e  of  the  gun,  however,  had  served  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  pursuers,  and,  being*  nov/  old,  they  were  g-aining-  rapidly 
on  him  when  Joe,  attracted  by  the  report  of  fire  arms,  came  up.  Unwill- 
ing" that  his  son  should  share  the  probable  fate  that  awaited  him,  Simon 
cried  out  '  Run,  Joe  ;  run,  my  boy,  never  mind  me.  Remember  your 
mother  and  sisters  ;  run,  and  take  care  of  them/ — •  That  I  will  not,  father,* 
answered  Joe  ;   '  where  you  are,  1  am  ;  let  them  come  on.* 

Old  Simon  was  by  this  time  pretty  w^ell  spent  with  running*.  He 
stopped  to  breathe  :  Joe  stopped  also.  He  endeavoured  to  load  his  g-un, 
but  had  only  time  to  ram  home  the  powder,  when  the  assailants  came  up. 
One  of  them  made  a  blow  at  the  old  man's  head  with  a  bludg-eon,  which, 
had  it  taken  effect,  would  have  put  him  beyond  the  reach  of  surg-ical  art ; 
but  Joe  caught  it  ere  it  fell.  His  left  arm  received  it,  and  was  broken. 
Still  the  right  remained  to  him,  and  with  a  single  stroke  from  the  but  of 
his  gun  he  laid  the  fellow  flat  upon  the  earth.  A  desperate  struggle  now 
ensued  between  the  remaining  keepers  and  the  poachers.  Though  power- 
less of  one  hand,  Joe  was  still  a  match  for  most  men  ;  and  Simon,  hav- 
ing recovered  his  breath,  fought  as  if  only  half  the  load  of  years  had  been 
upon  his  back.  The  keepers  gave  ground.  The  sole  object  of  the  Lees 
being  escape,  they  abstained  from  pursuing  them,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  for  the  high  road,  and  along  it  towards  their  home.  But  they 
Were  not  permitted  to  go  unmolested.  The  keepers  followed.  By  way  o. 
checking  their  farther  advance,  Joe  unfortunately  turned  round  and  level- 
led his  piece.  He  had  hardly  done  so,  when  one  of  the  pursuers  fired, 
and  his  gun  being  loaded  for  the  purpose  with  buck-shot,  its  contents 
made  their  way  through  the  young  man's  clothing,  and  entered  his  chest. 
The  wound  was  not,  however,  immediately  fatal.  '  I  am  hurt,  father/ 
cried  he ;  '  fly,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate.'  Another  shot  was  fired  while 
he  was  yet  speaking,  which  took  effect  upon  the  only  dog  that  stuck  to 
them.  Wild  v/ith  rage,  old  Simon  would  have  loaded  his  gun,  and  re- 
venged his  son  or  perished,  had  not  the  latter  assured  him  that  he  was 
still  able  to  proceed.  By  darting  down  a  deep  ravine  they  managed  to 
evade  the  keepers  :  and  then  taking  the  most  unfrequented  ways,  they 
made  for  the  moor.  But  just  as  the  light  in  their  cottage  window  became 
discernible,  Joe's  strength  forsook  him ;  he  reeled  and  fell ;  nor  w^as  it 
without  much  waste  of  time,  and  almost  super-human  exertions,  that  the 
old  man  continued  to  drag,  rather  than  carry  him  home.  Poor  Joe  never 
spoke  after.  He  was  laid  upon  his  bed  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  about 
half  an  hour  before  day-break  breathed  his  last. 

Such  is  a  brief  relation  of  the  events  that  brought  about  the  melancholy 
scene  to  which  I  was  now  a  witness.  From  it  I  learned  that  the  blood 
upon  Simon's  gaberdine  was  his  son's.  The  state  of  frantic  sorrow,  too, 
in  which  I  found  him,  was  sufficiently  explained,  as  well  as  the  impulse 
which  drove  him  to  raise  a  murderous  arm  against  anv  intruder ;  and 
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thoug-h  I  could  not  acquit  this  old  man  of  blame,  thoug-h,  indeed,  I  felt 
that  the  death  of  Joe  was  entirely  owing*  to  his  lawless  proceedings,  I 
could  not  but  pity  him  to  a  far  greater  deg-ree  than  I  condemned  him.  I 
did  my  best  to  comfort  both  him  and  the  lad's  mother ;  but  my  words  fell 
upon  inattentive  ears,  and  I  departed,  much  troubled  in  my  own  mind, 
and  without  having  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  I  had  in  any  degree 
lightened  the  troubles  of  others. 

The  affair,  fatal  as  it  was,  never  came  before  a  court  of  justice.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  to  the  interest  of  Simon,  had  he  been  capable  of  attending 
to  his  interests,  to  stir  in  the  matter ;  for  he  could  not  bring  his  charge 
home  to  any  definite  person,  and  the  very  attempt  so  to  do  must  have  in- 
volved him  in  additional  trouble.  The  fact,  however  is,  that  Simon 
was  never,  from  the  hour  of  his  son's  death,  in  a  fit  state  to  conduct  any 
business,  or  even  to  take  care  of  himself.  His  stubborn  temper,  if  it 
could  not  bend,  was  at  length  broken.  All  his  misfortunes,  real  and  ima- 
ginary, seemed  to  press  upon  his  mind  with  double  violence,  now  that  the 
child  of  his  pride  was  taken  away  from  him.  I  have  myself  seen  him 
weep,  at  times,  like  a  woman.  Long  after  his  wife  had  regained  her 
composure,  Simon  was  inconsolable ;  and  the  ravages  made  by  sorrow 
upon  his  health  and  frame  were  many  degrees  more  visible  and  more 
serious,  than  those  which  three  score  and  three  winters  had  eflfected. 
Simon  was  an  altered  man.  The  gun  and  the  net  were  laid  aside,  but  the 
spade  and  the  hoe  took  not  their  place.  At  first  he  was  deemed  lazy  ;  the 
parish  refused  to  assist  him ;  he  was  cited  before  the  magistrates,  and 
committed  to  jail.  Having  remained  there  till  the  period  of  his  sentence 
expired,  he  was  again  set  at  liberty.  But  of  his  liberty  he  made  no  good 
use.  His  very  wife  now  complained  of  him.  He  would  sit,  she  said, 
for  hours  at  a  time,  with  folded  arms,  staring  into  the  fire.  He  seldom 
spoke  either  to  her  or  her  young  ones  ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  inco- 
herently and  wildly.  At  length  he  was  missing.  He  wandered  forth  one 
morning,  unshod  and  bare-headed.  In  this  plight  he  was  seen  to  pass 
through  the  church-yard,  resting  for  a  minute  or  two  on  Joe's  grave. 
But  what  became  of  him  after  no  one  can  tell.  He  was  never  heard  of 
again. 


IL   VESUVIANO. 


On  one  of  the  last  evenings  of  a  residence  in  Naples,  I  visited  the 
grand  lion  of  the  soil,  Vesuvius.  The  sun  was  too  fierce  for  an  excur- 
sion over  the  five  miles  of  fiery  sand  that  have  scorched  the  cuticle  from 
so  many  a  fair  cheek  of  my  country-women.  I  took  a  boat,  and  found 
the  benefit  of  my  prudence  in  at  once  escaping  the  death  of  St.  Laurence, 
and  hearing  an  infinity  of  Neapolitan  gossip  from  my  Lazzarone.  But 
as  we  rowed  under  the  little  promontory  that  makes  a  rude  landing-place 
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to  Portici,  he  insisted  on  my  hearing*  the  story  of  a  pile  of  ruins  that  lay, 
covered  with  the  g-reen  beauty  of  wild  flowers  and  of  rich  Italian  climbing* 
plants,  on  a  commanding*  point  of  the  shore. 

•  There/  said  he,  with  somewhat  more  of  g*ravity  than  I  expected  from 
his  bold  and  jovial  visag^e — *  there  was  the  palace  of  the  Conde  Florestan 
de  Alcantara.  When  I  was  first  in  his  service  they  called  him  a  hermit 
and  I  know  not  what ;  for  never  was  there  a  man  who  more  hated  the 
fools  and  knaves  of  Naples.  But  of  that  there  was  an  end,  like  all  things 
beside. 

'  Suddenly  news  came  of  the  old  king-'s  death,  and  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Duca  di  Santa  Croce,  from  Sicily,  along*  with  the  new  king*,  as  his  chief 
minister.  This  intelligence  g*ave  my  lord  new  life.  He  became  instantly 
another  man.  He  went  to  Naples  in  a  few  days;  and  from  that  time  the 
•Alcantara  palace  was  a  round  of  entertainments.  I  never  saw  so  com- 
plete a  change  in  man.  I  could  scarcely  remember  the  fierce  brow  and 
bitter  lip  of  the  conde  in  the  country,  in  the  gay  countenance  and  bril- 
liant manners  of  the  conde  at  Naples.  Our  palace  was  the  constant  ren- 
dezvous of  the  first  personages  of  the  state ;  we  had  all  the  ambassadors, 
all  the  beauties,  all  the  artists,  all  the  distinguished  strang-ers.  Why 
there  was  no  condessa  ?  was  the  question  of  every  one  ;  and  undoubtedly 
if  bright  looks  and  noble  offers  could  have  established  the  daughters  of 
the  first  names  in  the  kingdom  in  the  Alcantara  palace,  it  would  not  have 
been  long*  without  a  female  head  of  the  household. 

'  But  an  extraordinary  personage,  of  whom  the  Neapolitans  talk,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  this  day,  now  came  to  check  our  festivity.  The 
conde  had,  like  aU  other  g*randees  of  his  fortune,  palaces  or  villas  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast;  and  as  the  weather  changed,  or  the  wind 
shifted,  or  it  suited  his  humour,  or  possibly  the  still  more  changeable 
humour  of  some  fair  lady  of  the  court,  we  all  hurried  from  one  to  the 
other  at  a  moment's  notice.  But  after  a  whole  summer  spent  in  those 
ramblings,  to-night  in  Naples,  to-morrow  night  in  Calabria,  the  nig-ht 
after  on  the  shore  of  Tarento,  and  the  night  after  here  in  Portici,  as  if 
we  wore  wings,  intellig^ence  began  to  be  spread  of  the  return  of  Joachimo 
d'Imola,  or  11  Fiorentino,  or  11  Diavolo,  the  name  that  belongs  by  rig*ht 
of  highway  to  all  our  g*reat  men  who  dislike  paying*  taxes,  have  a  taste 
for  collecting*  the  public  money,  and  scorn  to  die  in  their  beds.  This 
fellow  began  to  molest  our  movements  prodigiously.  A  mule  laden  with 
plate,  a  dozen  hampers  of  Monte  Pulciano,  or  a  case  of  g*uitars,  was  sure 
to  fall  into  his  hands  every  time,  and  in  fact  we  seldom  made  a  journey 
without  paying*  a  royal  price  for  leave  to  change  our  prospect.  The 
conde  laug*hed  at  these  losses  for  awhile,  and  said  that  as  robbery  was 
the  original  trade  of  the  country,  that  strangers  like  him  were  the 
natural  prey,  and  that  if  every  rogue  in  Naples  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
galleys,  we  should  have  the  most  crowded  fleet  and  the  thinnest  court  of 
any  kingdom  under  the  sun. 
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*  '  But  Fra  Joachimo's  proceeding's  at  leng-th  began  to  have  their  effect. 
In  this  very  palace  of  Portici  the  conde  had  assembled  a  party  of  the 
nobles.  We  had  three  days  of  feasting-  and  g-ambling-.  The  conde  played 
hig-h,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  class ;  but  he  played  fair,  which  was  not 
the  custom,  and  he  lost  according-ly.  His  money  was  spent  mag-nifi- 
cently  on  all  occasions,  but  at  play  it  flew.  On  the  last  day  of  the  week 
there  was  to  be  an  entertainment  surpassing-  all  the  rest ;  a  g-eneral  in- 
vitation was  sent  to  every  distinguished  personage  for  twenty  leagues 
round.  All  was  as  showy  as  possible.  Dancing,  singing,  and  masque- 
rading were  the  order  of  the  night.  But,  as  some  of  the  peasantry  had 
spread  rumours  of  Joachimo's  band  having  been  seen  crossing  the  Appe- 
nines  in  the  course  of  the  week,  I  was  ordered  out  with  the  gamekeepers 
to  clear  the  roads  of  stragglers.  We  might  as  well  have  saved  ourselves 
the  trouble. 

'  While  we  were  beating  every  hedge  along  the  high  road  for  banditti, 
as  if  they  had  been  hares,   and  turning  every  sound  into  the  blowing  of 
horns  or  the  firing  of  carbines,  Fra  Joachimo  had  quietly  walked  into 
the  palace  with  a  party  masked,  taken  his  supper  in  the  coolest  style,  and 
then  marching  up  to  the  table  where  the  conde  was  at  high  play,   pulled 
out  a  pistol,   and  transferred  every  sequin  on  the  table  to  his  pocket. 
The  same  operation  was  performed  in  the  same  moment  at  every  table  in 
the  rooms  ;  the  surprise  was  complete  ;  the  little  resistance  that  was  at- 
tempted was  soon  finished  by  the  sight  of  half  a  hundred  fierce-looking 
fellows,  armed  to  the  teeth,   and  taking  possession  of  the  doors,  while 
their  masquerade  brethren  plundered    the  company  perfectly   at  their 
ease.     Never  was  there  a  more  thorough  purification  of  the  vanities  of 
the  flesh.     Away  went  bracelets  and  necklaces,  drawn  from  the  polished 
arms  and  swan-like  necks  of  the  fair  dames  of  Naples  with  the  grace  of 
a  master  of  the  ceremonies.     Tiaras  of  diamonds,  and  chains  of  pearl, 
followed  with  the  same  delicacy  of  touch.     Shawls,  watches,  stars,  epau- 
lettes, and  purses,  bade  a  like  adieu  to  their  owners ;  and  by  the  time  of 
concluding  this  new  system  of  douane,   never  were  generation  of  gran- 
dees less  indebted  to  ornament.     The  banditti  took  their  leave  before  day- 
break ;  and  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn  saw  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
brave  and  fair  flying  homewards  in  all  directions,  hating  pleasure  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  and  penitent  without  the  help  of  a  confessor. 

'  This  affair  made  a  prodigious  noise  in  Naples ;  for  if  you  want  to 
make  a  noise  about  any  thing,  there  is  no  contrivance  equal  to  engaging 
the  women  in  it ;  and  if  you  wish  to  make  it  eternal,  you  have  only  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  talking  of  themselves.  The  conde  was  in- 
dignant at  the  insult.  I  had  never  before  seen  him  in  a  thorough  pas- 
sion ;  and  this  single  specimen  was  enough  to  satisfy  me,  if  I  were  to 
live  with  him  fifty  years.  He  offered  enormous  rewards  for  the  seizure 
of  the  banditti,  but  they  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  the  earth.  He 
spent  days  and  weeks  galloping  over  the  country,  wherever  there  was  a 
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rumour  of  their  having-  appeared  :  but  he  might  as  well  have  been  asleep 
on  his  sofa.  Fra  Joachimo  had  the  claws  of  a  wolf,  but  he  had  the  wing-s 
of  a  falcon,  and  we  should  as  easily  have  caug-ht  either  in  fair  field,  as 
this  swift-footed  amateur  of  bracelets  and  necklaces.  But  the  conde  had 
his  enemies,  like  all  other  g-reat  men,  and  they  made  the  most  of  the 
disaster ;  pronounced  that  the  strong-  box  of  the  palace  had  been  tho- 
roughly emptied  by  the  band;  that  his  bankers  looked  sullen;  that  equi- 
pages, establishment,  and  fetes  were  at  an  end ;  and  that  the  illustrious 
city  of  Naples  was  to  .he  honoured  with  his  presence  no  more. 

'  These  stories  came  flying  about  the  country  so  thick,  that  they  even 
reached  us  on  our  travels  in  chase  of  Fra  Joachimo.  The  innkeeper,  at  one 
of  the  most  miserable  places  where  we  put  up  among  the  hills,  had  the 
insolence  to  ask  "  by  whom  his  bill  was  to  be  discharged,"  with  the  ad- 
dition, that  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  "  neither  master  nor  man  was 
likely  to  be  troubled  with  more  money  than  they  could  manage."  I  an- 
swered his  hint  by  a  lash  of  my  whip,  which  will  make  his  forehead  a 
sign  to  all  impertinent  innkeepers  while  he  lives,  and  answered  his  bill 
by  taking  that  and  his  words  directly  to  the  conde.  He  flung  me  a  hand- 
ful of  sequins  on  the  spot,  and  bade  me  "  pay  the  scoundrel,  and  keep 
the  remainder  for  myself;"  but  as  I  had  paid  the  scoundrel  already  in 
the  only  coin  fit  for  him,  I  deposited  the  sequins  in  my  pocket.  The 
event,  however,  slight  as  it  was,  put  a  stop  to  our  chase.  "  For  Naples," 
was  the  order,  and  to  Naples  we  instantly  drove.  Our  entry  was  like  an 
ambassador's,  and  the  lazzaroni  swore  by  all  the  saints  that  the  earth 
never  produced  such  a  magnifico.  The  whole  mob  of  fashion  were  ex- 
actly of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  if  popularity  were  to  be  measured  by  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  dancing,  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  not  in  his 
dominions  a  cavaliero  so  much  adored  by  man,  woman,  and  child. 

*  It  had  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  household,  that  among  all  the 
brilliant  figures  who  flourished  at  our  balls,  the  conde  had  never  selected 
any  donna  as  the  object  of  his  particular  attentions.  He  talked,  laughed, 
danced,  and  made  love  ;  but  unluckily  it  was  with  all  alike,  and  the  con- 
jectures of  the  fair  dames  were  turned  upon  all  kinds  of  strange  modes  of 
accounting  for  this  prodigious  breach  of  good  manners.  At  last  they 
were  satisfied  that  the  iron-hearted  conde  was  not  accessible  to  any  of 
tne  darts  of  Cupid.  The  capitano  commandante  of  Principato  Citra  had 
lately  made  his  appearance  at  court  with  his  Spanish  bride.  She  must 
of  course  choose  a  cavalier.  The  conde  gallantly  offered  his  services, 
but  the  lady's  choice  fell  upon  the  emptiest  coxcomb  about  court ;  a  fel- 
low who  bore  the  distinction  without  either  joy  or  sorrow,  and  followed 
her  to  church,  to  the  concert,  and  the  ball-room  with  the  most  becoming 
punctuality  of  his  profession.  The  Conde  Florestan  laughed  at  his  de- 
feat, and  from  that  moment  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  outshine  the 
world.  Always  splendid,  he  became  now  wildly  sumptuous.  He  built  a 
palace  on  the  side  of  Vesuvius,  as  if  in  scorn  of  the  chances  of  eruption. 
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or  as  if  he  took  for  the  emblem  of  his  wild  career  the  crater  above.  No- 
thing- was  heard  of  but  the  wiste,  the  luxury,  the  boundless  prodigality  of 
the  Conde  Florestan.  But  his  Spanish  ag-ents  served  him  well ;  wealth 
flowed  in  to  fill  up  all  his  expenses,  and  many  a  needy  Italian  prince  en- 
vied him  the  possession  of  those  American  mines  which  lig-hted  the 
chandeliers  of  the  Vesuvio  palace.  But  play  was  now  his  chief  delig-ht. 
He  drove  g-aming*  to  the  most  g-lorious  excess ;  no  man  was  welcome  who 
would  not  play,  and  few  were  unwelcome  who  would.  Italy  is  a  nation 
of  g-am-esters,  and  he  of  course  had  full  rooms.  But  the  conde's  inex- 
haustible purse  was  the  g-rand  attraction,  and  it  bled  freely  :  he  seemed 
even  to  take  a  strang-e  delight  in  losing :  he  absolutely  flung  away  his 
money,  and  in  the  delight  of  the  game  buried  all  his  other  feelings.  If 
to  one  man  on  earth  he  had  a  determined  personal  antipathy,  it  was  to 
the  capitano  ;  yet  that  man  made  immense  sums  by  my  master's  play, 
who  actually  threw  the  game  into  his  hands  :  and  many  a  rouleau  have 
I  seen  flLing  over  to  him  by  the  conde  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  as  if  he 
were  rejoiced  to  make  his  fortune.  The  capitano  was  a  sullen,  rough 
soldier,  haughty  in  his  looks,  and  insolent  in  his  language ;  he  had 
served  long  in  the  continental  wars,  and  this  was  enough  to  give  him 
ground  for  merciless  contempt  of  the  Neapolitans,  army,  fleet,  and  nobles. 
The  Conde  Florestan  shared  his  sullen  looks  ;  but  he  laughed  them  off, 
and  his  purse  was  too  useful  to  the  capitano  to  suffer  a  quarrel  between 
them.  But  the  bride  was  a  creature  of  another  mould.  Among  the 
Spanish  beauties  who  were  perpetually  crowding  to  the  gay  court  of 
Naples,  the  capitanessa  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  handsomest,  and, 
I  might  say,  the  most  unhappy.  In  my  attendance  at  the  palace,  I  had 
often  seen  the  lazzaroni  round  the  gate  kneel  as  if  to  worship  her  as  she 
alighted  from  her  carriage.  She  was  in  the  very  spring  of  life,  with 
a  pair  of  large  black  eyes  that  looked  like  stars,  and  an  expression  of  face 
as  fine  as  the  picture  of  a  muse  ;  but  the  countenance  of  a  marble  statue 
was  never  more  fixed  in  melancholy.  It  was  only  when  the  conde  passed 
by  or  spoke  to  her  that  life  seemed  to  return,  and  then  it  was  in  bitter- 
ness. Her  cheek  flushed  with  indignation,  which  she  took  little  pains  to 
suppress ;  and  her  answer  to  his  language  of  ceremony  was  always  the 
language  of  disdain.  The  cause  perplexed  me  for  a  while,  but  a  conver- 
sation which  I  overheard  let  me  into  the  secret. 

'  On  one  of  our  masquerade  nights,  as  I  lingered  under  the  windows  to 
catch  the  fresh  air  of  the  gardens,  two  masks  came  out  from  the  rooms 
and  stood  in  the  balcony. 

*  "  I  have  sought  you,  Conde  de  Alcantara,"  said  a  female  voice,  "  and 
sought  you  to  make  a  remonstrance." 

'  "Your  excellency  does  me  too  much  honour,"  was  my  master's  an- 
swer.    "  But  how  can  I  have  offended?" 

*  "  No  more  of  this,  conde.  The  life  that  the  capitano  leads  is  owing 
to  you  :  he  plays  perpetually,  and  to  an  enormous  amount." 
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•  "  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  suffered  at  play.  I  think  fortune,  that 
smiled  on  him  in  the /most  essential  crisis  of  Hfe,  seems  not  to  have  re- 
fused her  smiles  even  in  such  trifles  as  the  concerns  of  the  hazard  table." 

'  "  Conde,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived.  The  passion  for  play  has  been 
pampered  in  him.  He  has  been  fortunate,  if  to  be  lured  to  ruin  be 
fortune.  His  dang-erous  propensity  mig-hc  have  slept  but  for  his  success 
in  your  palace;  but  now  he  lives  only  for  g-aming*.  Conde,  this  is  your 
doing"." 

•  "  Your  excellency  must  always  be  in  the  rig-ht ;  but  how  the  remedy 
may  lie  in  my  hands,  I  am  unhappily  ig-norant.  Permit  me  to  say  that, 
delig*hted  as  I  should  be  to  attend  to  your  excellency's  slig-htest  wish,  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  the  capitano  will  be  satisfied  with  receiving-  me 
in  the  character  of  a  Mentor." 

'  There  was  silence  for  a  while  ;  and  the  capitanessa  seemed  to  have 
been  weeping* ;  at  leng*th  she  burst  forth  with  a  torrent  of  re[)roach. 

•"I  know  your  desig-nwell;  you  are  determined  on  his  ruin.  You 
have  plung-ed  him  into  a  pursuit  from  which  no  man  ever  returned  g^uilt- 
less.  His  continual  sitting-s  here  are  observed.  His  enemies  about  the 
king"  are  not  idle.  His  absence  from  his  g-overnment  has  been  prolong-ed 
beyond  royal  patience.  If  1  condescend  to  come  under  your  roof,  it  is 
to  watch  over  him,  to  force  him  away,  if  possible  ;  to  prevent  him  at 
least  from  some  act  of  despair,  when  he  finds  that  he  is  undone,  for  un- 
done he  will  be." 

'  The  conversation  then  sank,  or  was  broken  oft'  by  the  passing*  of  a 
g'roup  of  masks,  and  I  heard  no  more. 

'  Two  nights  after,  as  we  were  returning"  from  the  opera,  at  the  corner 
of  one  of  the  narrow  streets  that  lead  from  the  San  Carlos  by  the  Santa 
Croce  g-ardens,  some  drunken  quarrel  stopped  the  carriag-e.  The  conde 
impatiently  sprang"  out  to  inquire  the  cause,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd. 
In  another  moment  I  heard  an  outcry  ;  he  had  been  stabbed  in  the  side  ; 
but  whether  by  one  of  the  mob  accidentally,  or  by  an  assassin,  none  could 
tell.  All  fled  instantly,  and  I  carried  him  bleeding-  and  speechless  home. 
The  wound  was  all  but  mortal,  and  the  conde  lang-uished  for  some  days 
without  hope  of  life.  No  discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of  this  act  could 
be  made  ;  but  it  excited  universal  interest ;  and  among"  the  most  frequent 
inquirers  was  the  capitano  ;  a  civility  which  by  those  who  knew  his  iron 
nature  was  reckoned  miraculous  ;  but  which  the  multitude  not  unfairly 
attributed  to  his  fear  of  losing*  a  friend  who  was  so  useful  to  his  revenue. 

'  During"  the  heig*ht  of  the  conde's  fever,  the  door  of  the  chamber 
opened  one  nig-ht  while  I  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and  a  person  whom 
I  took  for  one  of  the  monks  of  San  Georg-io  appeared ;  saying-  that  he  was 
come  to  confess  the  patient.  I  left  the  room,  of  course,  but  waited 
within  hearing;.  The  confession  seemed  long* ;  and  fearful  that  it  mig-ht 
exhaust  my  master,  I  approached.  In  the  darkness  of  the  chamber,  lighted 
only  by  a  single  taper,  I  was  unseen.  The  confessor's  words  were  those 
of  no  monk. 
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'  "  Florestan,  I  have  learned  too  late  the  desperate  treachery  practised 
upon  us  both.  But  this  day  I  heard  it  from  my  husband's,  my  betrayer's 
lips  :  in  a  transport  of  folly  or  absurd  jealousy  or  frenzy,  he  insulted  me 
with  charg-es  that  he  well  knew  had  no  foundation,  but  in  his  own  taunt- 
ing- lieart.  He  detailed  the  whole  long*  tissue  of  artifice  which  separated 
us  in  Grenada  ;  which  had  made  me,  in  my  madness,  pronounce  you  the 
most  faithless  of  men  ;  and  in  my  still  g-reater  madness  believe  him  capa- 
ble of  truth,  fidelity,  or  honour.  With  the  bitter  triumph,  le&s  of  a  man 
than  of  a  fiend,  he  showed  me  the  trivial  suspicions  that  I  had  taken  for 
proofs  ;  the  giddy  surmises  that  I  had  shaped  into  facts  ;  the  whole  system 
of  willing"  deception  into  which  I  had  plunged  blindly,  to  aid  his  purposes 
and  destroy  every  chance  of  my  own  escape.  But  you  do  not  hear  me — 
vou  close  your  thoughts  ag-ainst  the  miserable  being- who  has  come  to 
make  a  last  acknowledgement  of  her  own  error,  to  solicit  your  last  for- 
g-iveness,  to  relieve  her  burthened,  her  breaking  heart,  and  to  die."  A 
deep  groan  from  the  conde  was  the  only  answer.  I  heard  loud  sobs  and 
wild  sighs.  In  the  fear  that  he  was  dying,  I  drew  aside  the  curtain. 
The  stranger  was  kneeling  beside  the  bed ;  the  cowl  was  thrown  back  ; 
but  to  discover  the  countenance  baffled  me  ;  the  hands  covered  it ;  and, 
on  my  making  a  movement  towards  my  master,  the  cowl  was  instantly 
drawn  down,  and  the  figure  started  from  its  knees  and  was  gone. 

'  But  whatever  my  curiosity  might  have  been,  it  was  soon  divided  by 
the  visits  of  others  equally  mysterious,  and  coming  in  all  kinds  of  dis- 
guises, v/hich  though  enough  to  escape  the  eyes  of  the  household,  were 
not  sufficient  to  conceal  them  from  mine,  sharpened  as  they  were  by  the 
first  interview.  Sellers  of  various  toys,  jewels,  or  embroidery,  chiefly  in 
the  dress  of  females,  were  perpetually  sohciting  to  see  the  conde ;  and 
even  in  his  feeblest  state  the  request  was  seldom  refused.  On  those  oc- 
casions 1  was  excluded.  Those  merchants  were  evidently  the  bearers  of 
letters,  and  other  intelligence  which  deeply  agitated  the  invalid.  But  all 
my  attempts  to  shut  them  out  were  useless.  The  conde's  command  was 
for  their  instant  admission  ;  and  I  was  left  to  conjecture.  The  monk 
came  no  more.  But  I  one  day  found  flung  on  the  escrutoir  a  fragment  of 
a  letter,  with  these  words  : — 

'  "  To  see  you  is  impossible,  if  it  were  not  unnecessary.  I  have  ascer- 
tained on  the  fullest  proof  the  hirer  of  your  assassin.  The  attempt 
will  be  made  again  and  again,  till  it  succeeds.  Beware — but  if  a  feeling 
remain  in  your  heart  for  one  who  so  deeply  wronged  you,  and  so  fatally 
wronged  herself,  make  no  effort  to  revenge  this  crime — make  no  effort  to 
see  me — either  would  only  make  me  miserable.  Farewell,Florestan,  and 
remember." 

•  The  conde  recovered,  though  he  had  four  physicians  of  the  court  to 
attend  to  him.  But  to  complete  the  cure  he  was  ordered  to  remove  to 
his  palace  at  Portici.  The  gardens  were  rich,  the  prospect  was  unrivalled, 
and  the  air  health  itself.     But  the  pleasure  had  its  peril.     Fra  Joachimo 
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began  to  give  notice  of  his  movements  towards  the  capital,  by  the  plunder 
of  some  house  or  traveller  every  night.  The  troops  stationed  to  guard 
the  roads  could  do  nothing  in  pursuit  of  this  extraordinary  personage, 
who  seemed  to  be  every  where  at  once ;  and  like  honest  Italians  they 
resolved  that,  as  to  waste  their  time  in  running  after  a  phantom  was  folly, 
the  best  thing  they  could  do,  was  to  pile  their  arms  and  go  to  sleep.  Half 
a  dozen  of  their  patrols  were  carried  oflf  in  this  condition,  arms,  accou- 
trements, and  ammunition, — before  they  could  find  out  that  sleeping  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  was  contrary  to  prudence.  But  nothing  could 
change  the  sumptuousness  of  the  conde's  style  of  living.  He  laughed 
at  Fra  Joachimo,  renewed  his  fetes  with  his  returning  health,  and  esta- 
blished his  hazard  table  on  a  more  desperate  scale  than  ever.  Gaming 
had  been  his  pleasure  before  ;  it  was  now  his  passion.  He  sat  up  whole 
nights  at  the  table ;  and  losses  produced  no  other  effect  on  him  than  an 
extravagance  of  high  spirits.  But  the  effect  was  not  the  same  upon  all. 
The  capitano,  in  the  interval  of  my  master's  illness,  had  continued  to  play, 
and,  unluckily  for  himself,  falling  into  harder  hands  than  the  conde's, 
was  on  the  edge  of  ruin.  When  he  returned  to  our  fetes,  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  changed.  The  bold  broad  visag-e  was  dwindled  down  into  nar- 
rowness and  misery.  Its  soldiery  bronze  was  as  sallow  as  if  he  had  been 
a  sick  girl ;  and  the  voice,  whose  very  sound  had  been  insolence,  was 
broken  and  sunk  into  a  whisper.  Night  after  night  he  played  ;  but  for- 
tune had  deserted  him.  In  his  distress  he  borrowed  of  the  conde  ;  and 
as  fast  as  he  borrowed  the  loan  flew  from  his  fingers.  At  length  a  rumour 
went  abroad  that  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  royal  treasury 
of  the  Principato,  entrusted  to  the  capitano's  care,  had  been  unaccounted 
for.  I  saw  him  on  the  night  when  the  rumour  was  first  whispered  in  the 
palazzo  ;  and  if  the  capitano  had  an  enemy,  that  was  the  night  for  him 
to  enjoy  his  triumph.  He  played  with  the  madness  of  a  man  to  whom 
death  or  life  was  in  the  stake. 

*  On  that  night  I  marked  the  conde's  manner  to  be  singularly  disturbed. 
He  was  the  capitano's  opponent,  and  as  the  piles  of  gold  rose  before 
him,  he  often  smiled  with  an  expression  of  fierce  delight.  As  the  stakes 
doubled,  and  the  game  grew  at  once  bolder  and  more  in  his  favour,  his 
exultation  perpetually  betrayed  itself.  At  length  one  critical  throw  came. 
All  gathered  round  the  table.  There  was  not  a  whisper  among  the  mul- 
titude. Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  board  when  the  die  was  next  moment 
to  terminate  this  furious  game.  The  box  was  in  my  master's  hand.  I 
glanced  at  him  as  he  raised  it  to  make  the  throw.  His  lips  quivered,  his 
countenance  was  burning ;  and  if  ever  a  prayer  was  made  to  the  powers 
of  chance  or  of  evil  by  the  eye  alone,  it  was  in  that  wild,  upturned  eye. 
The  die  was  thrown.  "  Ruin  !"  howled  the  capitano,  as  with  his  meagre 
hands  grasping  the  die  he  fell  backwards  on  the  floor.  "  Revenge  !" 
muttered  the  conde,  as,  giving  one  look  of  bitter  triumph  at  his  fallen 
enemy,  he  rushed  from  the  room. 
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'  Events  of  this  kind  were  so  common  among  the  hig-her  ranks  of  the 
nobles,  that  the  wreck  of  the  unfortunate  gamester  made  no  pause  in  the 
entertainment ;  the  same  ruin  was  going  on  at  fifty  tables  through  the 
house  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  summons  for  supper  came,  no  one 
thought  of  the  capitano.  The  conde  was  in  his  usual  temper,  neither 
elevated  nor  depressed,  but  doing  the  honours  of  the  banquet  with  the 
ease  and  high  courtesy  of  his  rank.  Never  was  there  a  more  sumptuous 
entertainment,  even  among  the  extravagances  of  the  noblesse ;  and  sel- 
dom assembled  a  party  who  less  thought  of  care.  In  the  midst  of  the  festi- 
vity a  note  was  handed  to  the  conde,  and  he  followed  the  messenger  to 
his  study.  As  I  passed  the  door  I  heard  voices  in  rapid  conversation  ; 
and  a  small  window  looking  into  the  garden  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  my  curiosity  to  know  the  occasion  of  the  unseasonable  billet. 
To  my  utter  astonishment,  I  saw  the  handsome  and  haughty  wife  of  the 
capitano  kneeling  at  the  conde's  feet.  I  could  catch  but  a  fragment  of 
her  words. — "  Florestan,  you  have  had  your  revenge.  You  have  undone 
my  unhappy  husband.  He  deserved  your  abhorrence  and  mine.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  deceived  us  both — that  all  my  early  hopes  of  hap- 
piness were  blasted  by  his  treachery."  Her  voice  was  lost  in  sighs.  The 
conde  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  led  her  towards  the  casement  to 
restore  her  by  the  cool  air.  She  had  been  incomparably  the  handsomest 
and  most  superbly  attired  of  the  crowd  of  ladies  at  the  palace  during  the 
evening  ;  and  when  the  conde  drew  the  mantle  from  her  head,  I  was  ac- 
tually dazzled  with  its  sudden  blaze  of  diamonds.  But  when  she  turned,  and 
looked  on  the  single  twinkling  lamp  that  lighted  the  chamber,  as  if  she 
saw  in  it  some  image  of  her  own  unhappy  heart,  1  never  saw  so  much 
melancholy  and  beauty  in  the  face  of  a  human  being.  After  gazing  awhile, 
she  suddenly  turned  and  said,  "  Conde,  you  have  heard  my  misery.  I  have 
maderaylas'.confessiontotheearofman.  I  may  not  live  long;  I  must  not  live 
long.  There  is  at  this  hour  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  speaks,  as  if  it 
were  the  voice  of  a  spirit.  But  I  implore  you,  if  you  ever  remembered  m,e 
in  the  long  and  wretched  years  that  have  passed  since  our  parting  ;  if  you 
still  do  not  hate  me;  if  you  would  wish  me  to  think  of  you  in  that  world 
to  which  I  am  hastening,  save  my  wretched  husband."'  The  conde  had 
listened  till  now,  with  a  declining  head  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
But  at  the  mention  of  the  capitano,  he  sprang  up.  His  eyes  blazed  with 
sudden  fury  :  he  cursed  him  as  his  destroyer.  "  Save  him  ! — save  the 
cold-blooded  traitor  !  Save  him  who  has  made  me  for  years  the  most 
miserable  of  mankind — who  has  stretched  me  on  the  rack  of  disappointed 
hope,  of  degraded  honours,  of  undone  love — save  the  capitano,  save  j/o?^r 
husband?  No  !  may  this  right  hand  perish  from  my  side,  if  I  would  not 
give  it — if  I  would  not  give  fortune,  name,  and  life,  to  strike  him  at  my 
feet,  and  to  ring  in  his  dying  ear — that  I  knew  his  treacheries  and  thus 
at  last  repaid  them  !" 

'  The  lady  shrinking  from  his  fiery  violence  of  gesture  and  language. 
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buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept  aloud.  But  suddenly  recovering-, 
and  dashing  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  she  advanced  towards  him  with 
the  step  of  an  empress.     "  Conde  I"  pronounced  she  in  a  solemn  tone, 

*  you  have  scorned  my  entreaty — now  refuse,  if  you  dare,  my  command. 
From  this  hour  we  are  strang-ers  to  each  other.     It  is  my  first  duty  to 

ave  my  husband  from  ig-nominy,  wretched  and  g-uilty  though  he  be. 

i'our  reveng-e,  bitter  and  deadly  reveng-e,  first  tempted  him  to  the  g-aming- 
table.  You  alone  are  answerable  for  the  consequences.  You  are  high- 
minded,  determined,  and  sagacious  :  he  is  weak  and  worthless,  a  tyrant 
and  a  fool.  He  has  embezzled  the  money  of  the  state  ;  he  has  lost  it 
under  your  roof :  this  night  he  has  made  a  desperate  effort  for  its  reco- 
very. The  sum  that  he  has  lost  within  this  hour  was  the  sum  which  he  had 
gathered  to  stop  enquiry  to-morrow,  until  he  should  be  enabled  to  repay 
the  whole.  I  have  left  him  in  the  agonies  of  one  over  whom  public 
shame,  perhaps  public  death,  is  impending.  Refund  that  money  which 
you  have  won  of  him,  and  entitle  yourself  to  my  prayers  while  I  live." 
She  paused  :  there  was  no  answer.  "  Then,  Florestan,"  she  added,  in  a 
low,  sepulchral  tone,  "  I  know  what  you  have  been  ;  I  know  what  you  are  ; 
and  I  know  what  you  shall  he."  She  remained  with  her  mysterious  eyes 
^  fixed  on  him,  her  lip  compressed,  and  her  cheek  pale  as  death. 

'  The  conde  had  been  leaning  against  the  pedestal  of  a  bronze,  as  mo- 
tionless as  itself,  but  at  those  words  he  started,  and  gazing  haughtily  on 
the  fair  accuser,  pronounced — '*  You  know  what  1  am  !  So  be  it.  But 
who  has  inade  me  so  ?  Who  flung  me  from  my  rank  in  hfe  ?  Who 
drove  me,  despairing  and  undone,  into  my  degradation  ?  W^ho  has  made 
the  face  of  v/oman  hateful  to  me  for  life,  and  the  face  of  man  seen  only 
as  an  enemy  or  a  victim  ?  W^ho  has  driven  Florestan  out  into  the  wil- 
derness as  a  beast  of  prey ;  to  run  through  a  career  of  abhorred  life,  and 
to  perish  in  the  midst  of  public  execration  ?  Your  husband  has  done  this ; 
and  now,  by  every  power  that  exists  in  the  mind  of  man,  he  shall  rue 
what  he  has  done.  Lady,  I  am  a  lover  no  longer :  our  only  tie  is  that 
of  mutual  misery.  Years  have  subdued  all  that  was  fond  or  feeble  in  my 
nature.  I  have  extinguished  my  weakness  in  the  bitterness  of  privation, 
in  flight,  in  rapine,  in  the  scorn  of  the  idle  and  contemptible  beings  that 
make  up  the  sons  and  daughters  of  greatness  in  this  contemptible  land ; 
in  the  association  with  the  daring,  the  merciless,  and  the  ruined  like 
myself;  and,  more  than  all,  in  the  determination,  the  solemn,  sacred, 
sworn  determination  of  revenge." 

*  The  lovely  lady  struck  her  hand  on  her  forehead  as  if  she  had  heard 
her  sentence  of  death.  The  blow  forced  an  aigrette  from  her  hair,  and 
the  diamonds  flew  sparkling  over  the  floor.  She  uttered  a  scream  of  joy. 
"  Why  did  1  not  think  of  this  before  ?"  she  exclaimed  ;  "he  may  yet  be 
saved."  She  tore  the  jewels  out  of  her  hair ;  and  with  her  raven  locks 
disordered,  and  her  hands  full  of  precious  ornaments,  she  rushed  to  the 
door.     The  conde  made  an  effort  to  detain  her  ;  but  she  sprang  from  him 
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with  the  fieetness  of  a  deer,  and  darted  from  the  room.  My  master's 
countenance  continued  in  its  2:loomy  mood.  He  went  to  a  secretaire, 
wrote  a  few  lines,  v/ith  which  he  dispatched  me  to  Naples,  late  as  the  hour 
was,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  the  nig-ht.  The  nobleman  to  whose 
house  I  was  sent  was  either  absent  or  indolent,  and  I  was  kept  waitinr; 
during"  the  day  for  his  reply. 

*  Towards  evening*  I  loung-ed  down  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  at  the  port.    A 
crowd  of  cavalry,  round  some  carriag-es,  were  coming-  along-  the  Strada  di 
Toledo.     I  climbed  a  balustrade  to  see  what  they  escorted.     To  my  won- 
der, I  saw  several  of  my  fellow  attendants  tied  with  cords  in  the  carriag-es, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  train,  doubly  g-uarded,  the  conde.     I  was  over- 
whelmed with  alarm  and  sorrow  ;  and  followed  the  escort.     They  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  palace  of  the  minister  of  justice,  and  then  turned 
off  and  entered  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo.      A  confused  story  soon  made  its 
way  throug-h  the  city ;  but  all  ag-reed  that  the  capitano,  returning-  from 
the  conde's  entertainment,  had  been  stopped  by  a  banditti,  who  robbed 
him  of  a  vast  amount  in  jewels  :  that  the  story  of  the  robbery  had  been  at 
first  conceived  to  be  a  contrivance  to  screen  him  from  the  effects  of  a 
charg-e  of  embezzlement,  but  that  evidence  had  suddenly  come  forward 
which  fixed  the  plunder  upon  the  Conde  de  Alcantara !     All  Naples  was 
in  astonishment ;  but  other  intellig:ence  came  in  rapidly,  which  made  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  splendid  Count  Florestan  was  one  with  Fra 
Joachimo  himself.     The  clue  once  g-iven,  the  discovery  was  not  far  off. 
That  he  was  a  Spaniard  of  noble  family  was  known  ;  but  where  his  es- 
tates lay,  by  what  means  his  extraordinary  expenditure  was  supported,  or 
how  his  occasional  deficiencies  of  revenue  were  so  suddenly  and  profusely 
suppHed,  was  a  national  riddle.     Among-  other  recollections  that  now 
g-rew  upon  the  public  were  his  strange  periodical  absences,  liis  declared 
passion  for  wandering-  among-  the  wildest  districts  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  mysterious  interviews  which  he  held  during-  the  time  when  he  was  un- 
able to  stir  from  his  chamber.     Even  his  sing-ular  personal  activity,  his 
power  of  enduring-  fatig-ue,  his  seamanship,  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
pistol  and  sabre,  at  which  I  never  saw  his  equal,  made  a  part  of  the  g-e- 
neral  proof.     I  resisted  the  evidence  long-,   and,  where   I  dared,  arg-ued 
fiercely  for  the  honour  of  the  conde  ;  but  how  was  I  to  resist  all  the  world  ? 
*  The  story  at  leng-th  passed  away  like  other  wonders  of  a  week.     The 
conde  lay  in  chains  in  St.  Elmo  ;  and  the  eapitano  was  sent  back  to  his 
g-overnment,  where  he  soon  after  died.     Two  years  passed  over  my  head, 
while  I  was  catching-  tunnies  or  carrying-  passeng-ers  between  Sorrento 
and  Naples,  with  now  and  then,   I  will  confess,  a  little  smug-g-ling-  to 
amuse  the  dulness  of  life,  and  cheer  the  donnas  of  Ischia  and  Capri  with 
rum  and  coffee.     But  one  wild  evening-,  I  carried  over  in  my  boat  a  pas- 
seng-er,  whose  voice  I  well  knew  throug-h  all  her  muffling-s.     It  was  the 
capitanessa ;  I  found  that  she  knew  me  too.     We  steered  for  the  back  of 
the  mole.     The  wind  blew  a  g-ale  ;  the  rain  fell  heavy,  and  there  was  no 
fear  of  meeting-  any  of  the  custom-house  officers.     There  never  was  a 
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finer  nig-ht  for  contraband.  But  we  had  other  things  to  do.  The  lady- 
asked  me  whether,  if  I  had  the  opportunity  of  helping*  my  master  to  es- 
cape, I  had  the  will.  I  swore  by  the  brig-ht  eyes  of  my  mistress,  that  to 
save  the  noble  conde,  if  he  were  ten  times  Fra  Joachimo,  I  would  g"o 
throug-h  fire  and  water.  I  need  not  say  how  the  affair  was  done  ;  but  be- 
fore the  clock  of  St.  Elmo  struck  twelve  that  nig-ht  the  wall  was  scaled,  the 
conde's  fetters  knocked  to  pieces,  and  himself  and  the  lady  tilting*  over 
the  waves  a  mile  down  the  bay. 

'  Yet  whatever  service  I  mig"ht  have  done  to  my  bold  master,  I  did  but 
little  to  the  traders  and  travellers  within  fifty  miles  of  Naples.  For  from 
that  moment,  scarcely  a  man  of  them  arrived  without  leaving*  a  pack  or  a 
purse  on  the  road.  The  old  stoppag-es  were  child's  play  to  what  hap' 
pened  now  every  day  in  the  week,  and  every  hour  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 
It  was  less  like  the  desire  of  plunder  than  of  reveng-e.  The  cavalry  were 
sent  out  to  hunt  down  the  banditti,  and  were  always  either  bafiied,  or 
fairly  met  and  thoroug-hly  beaten.  But  the  chief  scene  was  the  neig*h- 
bourhood  of  the  mountain,  and  not  a  philosopher  dared  look  for  a  pumice- 
stone,  nor  a  pilgrim  say  an  ave  beyond  Portici.  II  Vesuviano  was  the 
name  of  this  new  terror  of  the  land.  The  royal  couriers  were  no  long-er 
able  to  carry  cheesecakes  and  compliments  for  the  use  of  the  princesses, 
and  the  ministerial  profits  by  stock-jobbing  were  cruelly  suspended.  II 
Vesuviano  went  on  flourishing*  more  and  more.  The  veterans  of  the  ser- 
vice walked  ofi"to  him  by  whole  companies,  and  their  officers  were,  perhaps, 
only  sorry  that  they  could  not  follow  their  example.  The  pomp  of  II  Vesu- 
viano, the  pay,  the  feasting*,  and  the  fine  clothes  of  his  troop  were  the 
universal  talk ;  and  if  it  had  been  the  time  of  sending*  king-s  about  their 
business,  II  Vesuviano  mig-ht  have  figured  as  the  founder  of  a  dynasty. 

*  But  the  affair  was  now  become  serious,  and  little  less  than  an  army 
was  ordered  on  the  pursuit  of  this  king  of  the  banditti.  I  was  lying  by 
the  mole  in  the  evening,  as  they  marched  along  the  Chiaja,  and  I  fol- 
lowed them  in  my  boat  along  the  edge  of  the  bay.  It  was  known  that  II 
Vesuviano  had  been  seen  on  the  mountain  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  The  troops  took  possession  of  the  passes  before  night-fall,  and 
the  attack  was  to  be  made  on  all  quarters  at  once,  by  signal  from  the 
city. 

*  I  lay  on  my  oars  watching  the  course  of  affairs,  and  half  inclined  to 
spring  on  shore,  and  take  a  part  with  my  old  master.  But  how  could 
I  be  sure  that  he  was  on  the  mountain,  or  that  I  could  find  him  if  he 
were.  As  I  watched  eagerly  for  every  sight  and  sound,  I  saw  the  lights 
hoisted  on  the  battlements  of  St.  Elmo,  and  immediately  after  came  the 
rattle  of  musketry.  But  a  deeper  rattle  than  ever  was  made  by  musketry 
soon  echoed  over  the  shore.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  heavy  cloud  slowly 
creeping  up  the  crater  and  spreading  over  the  sky.  The  firing  went  on 
as  the  troops  advanced  up  the  road,  and  they  seemed  to  be  desperately 
resisted.  But  the  lightnings  over  their  heads  began  to  glisten,  and  the 
flashes  of  the  engagement  were  like  the  light  of  glow-worms  to  it.     The 
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cloud  now  rolled  up  with  great  swiftness,  and  spread  over  the  sky,  in  a 
thousand  branches,  like  an  immense  palm  tree.  As  the  darkness  in- 
creased, every  branch  became  a  column  of  fire.  The  roar  from  the 
crater  was  now  tremendous,  and  with  every  explosion  up  burst  volleys  of 
rocks,  red  as  metal  from  the  forge.  Vesuvius  was  in  full  eruption  !  I 
pushed  into  the  centre  of  the  bay  to  escape  the  falling  rocks,  and  there, 
Santa  Vergine !  the  sight  was  grand  and  terrible  beyond  all  that  I  can 
tell.  From  Posilippo  to  Portici,  round  the  whole  semicircle  of  the  city, 
all  was  as  bright  as  if  it  were  in  a  furnace.  The  sulphur-blue  of  the 
flame  touched  every  thing  with  a  wild  and  ghastly  look.  But,  as  is  com- 
mon in  the  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  with  the  more  furious  explosion,  its 
colour  changed,  and  for  some  time  it  threw  a  golden  hue  over  the  whole 
city.  The  castle,  the  mole,  the  chiaja,  loooked  as  if  they  had  been  sud- 
denly sheeted  with  gold.  The  bay  was  liquid  gold :  the  mountain,  the 
sky,  all  were  covered  with  this  glorious  blaze.  I  could  see  the  crowds  on 
the  roofs  and  battlements  waving  their  caps,  and  hear  them  shouting  with 
delight  and  wonder  at  the  magnificent  spectacle.  But  another  and  more 
awful  explosion  came,  and  Vesuvius  shot  up  a  pillar  of  flame  the  whole 
width  of  the  crater,  and  which  was  said  to  be  three  times  the  height  of 
the  mountain.  The  mighty  column,  ten  thousand  feet  high,  was  of  the 
deepest  colour  of  blood,  and  it  covered  the  whole  scene  with  fierce  crim- 
son. All  Naples  seemed  to  be  deluged  with  a  sea  of  blood.  I  saw  the 
crowd,  smitten  with  horror  at  the  conflagration,  which  they  thought  the 
beginning  of  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  rushing  away  along  the 
shore,  and  dropping  from  the  roofs  and  walls  to  hide  themselves  from 
the  coming  of  the  hour  of  judgment.  The  lava  now  came  burning  and 
bursting  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  some  of  the  villages  began  to  blaze. 
I  pushed  towards  Portici  to  render  what  service  I  could.  As  I  was  row- 
ing round  a  point  of  rock,  a  man  sprang  into  the  boat.  •'  Have  you 
seen  the  captain  ?"  were  his  first  words. 
'  "What  captain  ?" 

*  "  II  Vesuviano.  I  left  him  a  few  minutes  ago,  making  his  way  down 
the  ravine  to  the  beach." 

*  *'  Has  he  beaten  the  soldiers?" 

*  "  How  can  you  ask  such  absurd  questions  ?  Did  they  ever  stand 
him  ?  We  gave  them  one  volley,  and  they  did  not  like  it  well  enough  to 
make  them  wait  for  another.  But  the  lava  is  another  sort  of  enemy ; 
and  II  Vesuviano  himself  may  not  be  able  to  make  battle  against  that. 
Row  for  the  thicket  on  the  right  of  the  point." 

*  I  asked  no  further ;  but  shot  the  boat  among  the  rocks  and  climbed 
up  the  precipice.  There,  indeed,  I  saw  a  tremendous  spectacle.  The 
lava  ir,  taking  its  way  to  the  shore  had  been  divided  into  several  streams 
by  the  ridges  of  rock  that  lined  the  beach.  On  one  of  those  ridges  I  ob- 
served two  figures  standing — one  of  them  leaning  on  the  other  and  ap- 
parently hurt.     We  bounded  over  the  crevices  and  soon  reached  them. 
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Their  worn-down  countenances  and  wasted  forms  gave  me  no  recollection 
of  them  ;  but  the  conde's  voice  soon  made  him  known.  He  thanked  me 
for  my  offer  of  service;  but  said  that  he  believed  he  had  received  his 
death-wound  in  the  skirmish,  and  at  all  events  had  no  power  to  move 
further.  It  was  the  capitanessa  who  was  by  his  side !  He  implored  her 
to  leave  him  ;  but  she  refused,  and  bursting-  into  bitter  cries,  charg-ed 
herself  with  having-  betrayed  him  to  his  ruin — with  having-  in  a  moment 
of  mad  wrath  and  rash  zeal  to  save  a  worthless  husband,  revealed  her 
knowledg-e  that  Fra  Joachimo  and  the  conde  were  one.  She  declared 
that  her  only  hope  now  was  to  die  with  him.  I  proposed  to  my  comrade 
that  we  should  carry  the  conde  to  the  boat ;  but  we  had  not  g-one  a  dozen 
steps,  when  the  volcano  exploded  ag-ain.  The  roar  deafened  us.  A 
shower  of  fiery  stones  fell ;  and  in  my  blindness  and  suffocation  I  was 
flung",  I  know  not  where.  When  I  recovered,  dawn  was  breaking-  over 
Lorrento ;  and  I  found  that  I  had  been  thrown  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
shore.  My  first  effort  was  to  look  for  my  master  and  the  capitanessa. 
I  found  them  both,  but  they  were  lifeless ;  they  had  fallen  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  had  probably  died  in  the  fiery  blast,  and  without  a 
strug-gle.  Their  features  were,  of  course,  still  pale  and  wasted  away, 
from  the  anxieties  and  hardships  of  their  late  life  ;  but  they  had  recovered 
their  calmness  and  noble  beauty.  With  the  help  of  a  monk  from  a 
neig-hbourmg-  convent,  I  had  the  rites  of  the  church  performed  over  them; 
and  with  more  tears  than  I  ever  wish  to  shed  ag-ain,  I  buried  the  lovely 
and  the  bold  in  one  consecrated  g-rave.' 
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With  mournful  eyes,  and  brow  of  feeling ; 
One  hand  before  her  meekly  spreading. 
The  other  back  her  ringlets  shedding. 

Allan  Cunningham. 

Why  looks  the  mother  so  lonely  within  her  cottag-e  home — her  own 
home — even  at  the  very  moment  when  the  prayers  of  her  first-born  as- 
cend to  the  throne  of  the  Almig-hty,  and  her  cradled  infant  is  calmly 
sleeping-  by  her  side  ?  It  is  a  kindly  and  a  quiet  evening- ;  the  setting-  sun 
ming-les  his  rays  with  the  lig-ht  fleecy  clouds  that  sail  along-  the  sky ;  the 
g-entle  breeze  wafts  the  frag-rance  of  a  thousand  flowers  through  the  open 
casement ;  and  the  voice  of  nature  is  calling-  upon  every  heart  to  be 
cheerful  and  to  be  happy ; — yet  is  the  mother  more  than  pensive  as  she 
looks  forth  along-  the  far-spread  heath  :  and  in  her  chamber  there  are 
tokens  that  she  waits  the  home-coming-  of  one,  in  whose  presence  alone 
her  eye  can  brig-hten,  and  sadness  and  solitude  be  felt  no  more.  For 
hours  has  she  listened  to  hear  his  step  along-  the  g-ravelled  pathway  that 
leads  from  the  main  road  to  her  humble  dwelling-  on  the  plain — and  she 
i«;  x.rn'.^xr  --fV,  +v,a  hoavincss  of  hopc  defcTred. 
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At  length  her  ear  catches  the  welcome  and  well-known  sound  of  his 
tread ;  in  another  moment  he  has  passed  the  threshold  of  his  door,  and 
the  anxious  wife  is  in  the  husband's  arms  ;  he  has  kissed  her  fair  fore- 
head, patted  her  cheek,  and  g-azed  intently  on  his  babe ; — but  he  has 
spoken  no  word  ;  and  there  is  a  cloud  upon  his  brow ;  his  eyes  appear 
sunk,  and  his  lips  are  firmly  compressed,  as  if  he  broods  over  some  plan 
of  more  than  ordinary  moment,  as  he  takes  his  accustomed  seat  by  the 
cheerful  fire- side  and  partakes  of  food  slowly  and  in  silence  ;  looking-  now 
and  then  towards  the  clock,  that,  with  its  melancholy  note,  alone  breaks 
the  dreariness  of  the  scene,  g-iving-  awful  notice  that  another  moment  is 
o-one  with  the  past.  The  wife  is  sitting-  opposite  the  husband  ;  her 
clasped  hands  rest  on  her  knees ;  and  she  is  earnestly  watching-  the  out- 
ward sig-ns  of  the  strugg-le  she  knows  to  be  passing'  within  the  breast  of 
her  beloved  ;  but  she  does  not  intrude  her  speech  upon  his  thoughts,  un- 
til, with  a  deep  and  heavy  sig-h,  he  takes  her  small  hand,  g-ently  presses 
it,  and  g-azes  fixedly  and  anxiously  upon  her  quivering-  lip. 

*  Is  there  any  trouble  that  I  may  not  share  ?'  she  inquired,  in  that 
g-entle  tone  which  comes  to  a  wounded  spirit  like  the  summer  breeze  over 
a  sick  man's  brow,  when  for  the  first  time  he  has  left  the  heavy  atmo- 
sphere of  his  chamber — *  or  am  I  less  the  friend  than  the  wife  ?' 

'  Nothing-,  nothing-,  Ellen,'  he  replied,  at  leng-th,  '  but  that  my  spirits 
are  low — and  yet  in  truth  1  know  not  why,'  he  continued,  assuming-  a 
look  and  attitude  of  g-aiety  and  carelessness — '  for  my  labour  of  to-night 
is  not  a  new  thing-  with  me ;  but  one  which  I  have  often  done  in  safety 
and  with  success.  The  Bessy  is  expected  in  tonight,'  he  added  in  a 
whisper  ;  *  we  have  certain  news  that  she  will  land  her  cargo  when  the 
moon  goes  down — but  strange  does  it  seem  that  v.'hat  should  make  me 
joyous,  weighs  down  my  heart  as  if  its  veins  were  filled  with  molten  lead  !' 

'Then  go  not  to-night,  Herbert — Oh  !  go  not  with  these  fearful  and 
reckless  men — pursue  no  longer  a  course  that  may  lead  to  death ;  but 
listen  again  to  the  warning  you  have  so  often  heard  from  my  lips.' 

'  Nay,  Ellen,  soon  will  thy  daily  prayer  be  answered— but  to-night 
must  see  me  on  the  shore ;  I  am  pledged  to  be  there  before  the  midnight 
comes ;  but  take  the  word  of  one  who  never  deceived  you,  the  morrow's 
dawn  shall  see  me  an  altered  man — never  again  shall  the  smuggler  hail 
me  his  companion.  And  now,  farewell,  this  will  be  my  last  night.' 
Herbert  kissed  his  sleeping  babe,  breathed  a  parting  prayer  over  the 
couch  of  his  boy,  pressed  his  wife  to  his  bosom,  and  paced  rapidly  from 
his  dwelling. 

She  watched  him,  until  he  had  reached  the  jutting  of  the  road  that  led 
down  to  the  beach.  Then,  sighing  heavily,  she  echoed  her  husband's 
words  *  his  last  night !'  and,  leaning  her  head  upon  the  cradle  of  her 
child,  wept  bitterly,  as  she  prayed  earnestly  that  his  farewell  sentence 
might  not  have  an  awful  meaning. 

Herbert  hurried  onwards,  nor  paused  even  for  a  moment,  until  he 
stood  before  a  large  mansion  that  nearly  skirted  the  beach  ;  its  broken 
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windows  and  unweeded  g-arden  showed  it  to  be  without  inhabitant.  It 
had  once  been  his  own — it  had  descended  to  him  throug-h  a  long*  Hne  of 
ancestors  ;  and  a  very  few  years  had  passed  since  he  had  been  greeted  as 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  along  the  whole  coast  of  Devonshire.  One  of 
the  happiest  he  had  certainly  been  ; — for  his  hopes  of  the  future  soared 
but  Httle  beyond  the  possessions  of  the  present ;  his  pleasures  were  those 
of  a  domestic  hearth,  and  all  his  ambition  sought  for  was  even  within  his 
grasp. 

But  it  is  not  the  daring"  and  the  speculative  alone  that  adversity  visits  : 
— in  an  evil  hour,  but  more  from  a  natural  kindliness  of  disposition  than 
from  feelings  of  a  selfish  nature,  was  Herbert  induced  to  permit  a  quan- 
tity of  smuggled  goods  to  remain  in  one  of  his  cellars  until  their  owners 
had  contrived  some  means  of  conveying  them  to  the  neighbouring*  town 
of  Barnstaple.  These  were  discovered  by  the  officers  of  excise  ;  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  was  prosecuted,  exchequered  in  an  enormous  sum, 
and  utterly,  and,  as  it  appeared,  irretrievably  ruined.  The  lofty  mansion 
in  the  dale  was  exchanged  for  the  humble  cottage  on  the  moor ;  but  as  a 
recompense  for  poverty  and  loss  of  character,  he  had  then  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,  and  the  knowledge  that  in  adversity  and  in  prosperity  his 
wife  was  still  the  same ; — there  was  hope  in  every  tone  of  her  sweet 
g-entle  voice,  in  every  glance  of  her  mild  blue  eye — the  smile  of  affection 
was  never  for  a  moment  away  from  her  eloquent  countenance ;  and  the 
dwelling"  he  had  shuddered  to  think  upon,  became  happier  and  more 
cheerful  than  the  abode  from  which  he  had  been  driven — an  exile  within 
sight  of  home. 

But,  partly  from  necessity,  and  partly  because  he  conceived  himself  a 
wronged  and  injured  man,  he  was  induced  to  form  a  connexion  with  one 
of  the  lawless  bands  that  infested  the  sea-coast  of  Devonshire  ;  and,  from 
a  suspected  smuggler,  became  one  in  reality.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinued exertions  of  his  wife  to  wean  him  from  a  course  of  crime  and 
danger,  he  had  persevered,  until  much  of  the  wealth  he  had  lost  had  re- 
turned again  to  his  coffers — and  when  he  spoke  of  the  re-purchase  of  his 
ancient  home  and  estate,  it  was  not  as  a  far-off  prospect,  but  as  an  event 
almost  within  his  reach.  It  was  this  feeling-,  and  this  hope,  that  came 
over  him,  as  he  stood  before  the  broken  door  of  the  deserted  house. 

*  Soon  shall  ye  be  my  own,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  paused  at  the  threshold 
— *  my  own,  once  more ;  and  in  your  spacious  halls  shall  my  Ellen  sit  as 
meekly  and  as  gently  as  in  her  humble  cottage  on  the  moor — soon  will 
ye  be  my  own  again,  home  of  my  fathers  !' 

He  whistled  ;  the  sound  was  answered  ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  resolute  and  daring  men,  who  welcomed  him  as 
their  leader. 

*  Comrades  !  the  moon  wanes  ;  have  you  any  one  on  the  look  out?* 

'  Aye,  sir,  aye,'  replied  a  stout  hardy  seaman,  '  Jack  Minns  is  up 
aloft  with  the  night  glass ;  and  I  warrant  me,  Jack  will  see  her  ten 
knots  off.' 
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*  Is  there  any  one  upon  the  watch  on  the  main  road,  and  to  the  left  of 
the  hill?' 

*  Aye,  sir,  aye,  all  is  cared  for,  and  I  warrant  me  the  bonny  Bess  will 
land  her  carg-o  safe  enoug"h,  long*  before  the  morning-  breaks.' 

The  g'ang"  were  carousing*  merrily ;  but  Herbert  sat  apart.  His 
thoug"hts  were  with  his  lone  wife  in  her  cottag-e  ;  well  he  knew  that  the 
nig"ht  would  be  to  her  sleepless  as  to  him ;  and  it  was  with  an  aching* 
heart,  and  a  burning"  brow,  that  he  looked  upon  the  calm  heavens,  and 
then  towards  the  moor  that  lay  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  breathed  a  low 
and  solemn  prayer  that  the  innocent  might  not  suffer  with  the  guilty.  It 
was  a  vain  and  foolish  prayer;  it  was  a  solemn  mockery  of  justice  ;  and 
he  knew  it.  The  husband  and  the  father  should  have  remembered  that 
in  his  dishonour  was  his  children's  shame  ;  that  in  his  misery  they  must 
participate  ;  and  that  the  consequences  of  his  crime  could  not  be  visited 
alone  on  him.  It  was  thus  he  reasoned,  when  such  reasoning"  could 
avail  him  noug-ht. 

In  about  an  hour.  Jack  Minns  descended  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  g"ave  notice  that  the  Bessy  was  in  the  offing".  Instantly,  the  party 
were  in  motion,  and  on  their  way  to  the  shore.  Silently  and  steadily 
they  passed  down  the  rug-ged  and  broken  cliffs,  and  stood  at  the  water's 
edg-e.  Soon  a  solitary  spark  was  seen  dimly  burning-,  for  an  instant, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  so  faint  was  it,  that  by  those  only  who 
looked  for  it,  could  it  be  discerned.  It  pointed  out  where  the  vessel  lay. 
The  signal  was  answered  from  the  shore  :  a  flash  from  a  pistol-pan  in- 
formed the  smug-glers  where  they  might  land — and,  in  a  few  moments, 
the  muffled  oars  were  rapidly  bearing"  a  bo'at  to  land.  A  brief  g-reeting 
was  exchanged  between  the  seamen  and  their  associates,  and  the  work 
of  unloading  commenced.  In  a  space  of  time  almost  incredibly  short, 
she  was  on  her  way  towards  the  ship,  when  a  sound  that  resembled  a 
sti^cd  scream,  passed  along"  the  waves ;  and  the  boatmen  stayed  their 
oars,  first  looking"  along"  the  sea,  where  their  own  vessel  rode  tranquilly 
upon  the  waters,  and  then  towards  the  land,  where  they  could  discern,  in 
the  dim  twihght,  an  unusual  and  ominous  bustle  among-  the  party  they 
had  left. 

It  was  not  the  ordinary  stir  of  their  employment  that  eng-aged  the 
smugg"lers  on  shore.  Herbert  had  given  his  directions;  and  along  the 
craggy  cliffs  were  the  tubs  and  bales  borne  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  he 
perceived  a  stranger  among  the  group,  and  instantly  pointed  him  out  to 
Minns,  who  advanced,  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  and  attempted  to  force 
his  slouched  hat  from  his  head.  The  attempt  was  resisted,  when  the 
smuggler  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone — *  Friend  or 
foe?' 

The  stranger  replied  by  knocking  the  pistol  out  of  the  hand  that 
threatened  him,  and  rushed  up  the  cliffs,  followed  by  a  number  of  the 
party,  one  of  whom  fired  his  pistol  at  the  spy.     The  sound  echoed  from 
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rock  to  rock,  and  as  it  died  away,  the  voice  of  Jack  Minns  was  heard  in  a 
kind  of  hissing"  whisper  that  passed  throug-h  the  group. 

'  Comrades,  we  are  betrayed ! — oflf!  offV 

But  ere  they  could  resolve  on  what  course  to  pursue,  a  party  of  soldiers 
bent  their  bodies  over  the  precipice,  and  pointed  their  muskets  at  the  g^ang" 
beneath.  The  click  of  their  fire-arms  was  distinctly  heard,  and  the  gleam 
of  their  brig-htness  met  the  g-aze  of  the  smug-g-lers,  as  they  looked  upwards 
and  shuddered.  The  next  sounds  were  the  fearful  warning-,  '  Yield  in  the 
king-'s  name!'  and  the  reply  of  some  daring"  and  reckless  man,  'Come 
and  take  us!' 

The  smug-glers  had  shrunk  under  the  partial  shelter  of  the  overhang"ing" 
cHffs,  but  as  they  looked  to  the  right  or  left,  they  saw  that  every  pass  was 
guarded*  They  had  brief  time  for  thought : — the  soldiers  with  their  fixed 
bayonets  were  marching  in  order  towards  the  strand,  and  a  signal  fire  was 
instantly  blazing  on  the  heights. 

'  They  are  but  few  now/  exclaimed  Minns,  '  let  us  fight  it  out  before 
the  rest  come  on  us.' 

Herbert  made  no  reply.  Every  nerve  was  paralized ;  his  countenance 
became  pale  as  death ;  and  a  deep  and  hollow  groan  came  from  his 
bosom  at  the  very  moment  when  Minns,  struggling  with  the  foremost 
soldier  of  the  band,  received  the  contents  of  a  musket  through  his  heart, 
and  with  a  loud  shriek  fell  along  the  shore. 

The  contest  was  brief,  but  did  not  terminate  until  more  than  one  soldier 
had  been  wounded,  and  several  smugglers  bad  been  stretched  upon  the 
crimsoned  sand.  Almost  broken  in  heart,  and  wounded — for  he  had 
fought  like  a  tiger  in  his  lair,  when  he  found  the  hunters  press  hardly  upon 
him — was  Herbert  led,  a  gyved  prisoner,  along  the  road  towards  the 
dwelling  that  was  once  his  own. 

The  morning  was  breaking  over  the  earth,  and  still  as  a  prisoner,  with 
a  felon's  death  before  him,  lay  Herbert,  beside  his  own  once  cheerful  and 
happy  hearth,  when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  casement ; — with  a 
faultering  step  he  approached,  looked  beneath,  and  beheld  his  wife ; — 
she  made  a  sign  to  be  cautious ;  and  having  first  ascertained  that  his 
guards  were  sleeping,  Herbert  carefully  opened  the  window,  and  in 
another  moment  she  was  in  his  arms  : — a  few  brief  whispers  served  to 
tell  the  purport  of  her  visit : — 

*  Oh,  Herbert,  this  is  no  time  for  reproach — to  save  the  erring  father 
of  my  children  am  I  here.  Oh,  if  my  warning  voice  had  been  heard  ere 
the  fatal  night  that  is  now  fearfully  passing.' 

Her  object  was  soon  explained;  and  in  a  few  seconds  Herbert  had 
taken  her  cloak,  wrapt  her  in  his  long  and  heavy  coat,  placed  his  hat  on 
her  head,  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  was  crawUng  away  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  In  the  already  dawning  twilight,  he  could  perceive 
her  at  the  window,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  her  raised  finger 
was  directing  his  course  towards  the  beach. 
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The  whole  transaction  was  scarcely  the  work  of  a  minute,  but  it  was 
an  eventful  one ;  for  she  had  scarcely  closed  the  window,  ere  one  of  the 
soldiers  awoke,  turned  and  looked  carefully  round  the  room — the  prisoner 
was  seated  in  a  corner  ;  leaning"  her  head  upon  her  arm ;  and  above  an 
hour  passed  before  the  escape  of  Herbert  was  discovered. 

In  vain  did  they  search  every  portion  of  the  old  mansion,  and  scour  the 
neig-hbouring"  hills  and  plains — the  object  they  song-ht  was  no  where  to  be 
found ; — and  although  Ellen  was  led  to  the  nearest  town  and  examined, 
her  bondage  was  brief, — she  was  suffered  to  return  to  her  children. 

Nearly  a  year  had  passed,  and  she  had  received  no  tidings  of  her  hus- 
band,— hope  had  at  length  gone  from  her, — in  sorrow  and  in  solitude  did 
she  spend  her  days,  and  even  the  sweet  smiles  and  gentle  accents  of  her 
children  failed  to  call  back  comfort  to  her  heart  and  dwelling-.  A  long* 
weary  winter,  and  a  cheerful  spring",  had  gone  by  ;  and  summer  had  again 
decked  the  land  in  beauty.  Driven  from  her  humble  cottag-e,  and  pointed 
at  as  the  smuggler's  wife,  in  the  neighbouring*  town  of  Barnstaple,  in 
which  she  at  first  sought  refuge ;  she  had  travelled  along  the  coast — poor, 
and  friendless,  and  deserted,— with  no  comforter  but  that  religion  which 
had  never  left  her,  either  in  the  lofty  dwelling"  on  the  strand,  the  humble 
cottag-e  on  the  moor,  or  during-  her  wanderings  along*  the  public  high- 
ways,— depending-  for  existence  upon  the  poor  pittance  that  the  cold  hand 
of  charity  might  fling  to  her.  At  length  in  a  dark  and  cheerless  lodging 
in  the  outskirts  of  Ilfracombe,  did  Ellen  Herbert  find  shelter,  and,  by  the 
labour  of  her  hands,  did  she  bring*  up  those  who  were  more  desolate  than 
orphans. 

Morning",  noon,  and  night,  did  she  fervently  pray  that  wherever  her 
husband  wandered,  the  light  of  truth  might  visit  him,  and  that  deep  ad- 
versity might  teach  him  the  lesson  of  honourable  contentment  he  had 
failed  to  learn  from  the  precepts  and  example  of  his  wife. 

One  evening",  when  her  children  were  at  rest,  she  had  laid  aside  her 
work,  and  the  Book  of  Truth  lay  open  on  her  table ;  when  the  latch  was 
gently  raised,  and  Herbert  met  the  gaze  of  his  wife.  Her  prayers  had 
been  heard.  The  hand  of  affliction  had  been  heavy  upon  him  in  the  far 
distant  land  to  which  he  had  escaped ;  and  changed  in  heart  did  he  once 
more  tread  the  shores  of  his  native  land,  where  he  might  again  hear  the 
blessed  words  of  husband  and  father. 

His  views  were  entirely  changed,  and,  purposing"  to  lead  a  newhfe,  he 
repaired  to  the  metropolis,  where  a  regular  course  of  industry  was  ulti- 
mately rewarded  with  competence.  He  died  the  partner  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  and  left  his  children  in  affluence. 

Many  persons  are  there,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  who  have  received 
from  their  fathers  the  above  story  of  Herbert  the  smug-gler.  The  circum- 
stances will  be  familiar  to  some  of  them,  although  nearly  a  century  has 
passed  over  the  transaction — for  it  has  been  recorded,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, after  the  manner  in  which  it  was  related  to  the  writer,  as  a  true  tale. 
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Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean— roll, 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vaia  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore — upon  the  watery  plain 

1  he  wrecks  are  all  thy  deeds,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage  save  his  own. 

When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown. — BrnoN, 

Green  and  undisturbed  for  ever  be  those  graves  !  was  my  mental 
ejaculation  as  I  approached  the  burial-ground  of  an  old  church  upon  the 
sea-shore,  in  Devonshire. 

The  surrounding  grounds  had  been  the  frequent  scenes  of  my  social 
and  solitary  walks  during-  a  former  visit  to  that  part  of  the  country,  when 
I  resided  with  the  family  of  my  youngs  friend,  Herbert  Seymour  ;  and  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  months,  I  was  ag-ain  approaching-  their  hospitable 
mansion  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  I  had  made  of  repeating-  my  visit ;  but, 
being-  somewhat  fatigued  with  my  journey,  and  still  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  house  of  my  friends,  I  entered  the  calm  retreat  of  the  dead, 
and,  seating  myself  upon  a  grave- stone,  began  to  feel  the  soothing-  spirit 
of  the  evening-  hour,  and  the  chastening-  influence  of  the  scene,  stealing- 
over  me  like  the  sweetness  of  a  dream. 
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The  western  sun  was  sinking-  over  the  sea,  which  expanded  beneath  his 
broad  bright  orb  in  a  golden  calm,  and  the  dewy  landscape  was  blushing 
in  the  evening  sky.  The  very  graves  around  me  looked  warm  in  the 
genial  glow  which  lighted,  with  the  hue  of  the  rose,  the  cold,  pale  tro- 
phies of  the  tomb.  Afar  off  were  heard  the  hum  of  hving  voices,  the 
laugh  of  children,  the  bleating  of  flocks,  and  the  carols  of  the  small  birds 
among  the  leaves— while  the  break  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore  filled  the 
stilly  air  with  pulses  of  solemn  sound,  and  mingled  its  deep  bass  with  the 
great  hymn  of  nature  warbled  over  the  grave,  where  the  thousands  that 
lay  around  me  heard  it  not — to  whom  heaven  and  earth  were  as  a  sealed 
book,  and  betwixt  whom  and  the  light  of  day  a  veil  had  fallen  to  rest  for 


ever! 


•  It  was  on  such  an  eve,'  sighed  I,  '  and  upon  the  very  spot  which  I  now 
occupy,  that  I  once  lingered  with  Herbert  Seymour,  musing  upon  the 
surrounding  scene— and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  that  friend  is  now 
wanting  to  complete  a  picture  of  the  past,  and  to  enable  me  to  live  over 
again  a  day  that  is  gone ;  but  he  has  doubtless  ere  now  arrived  at  his  des- 
tination in  the  East  Indies,  where,  perchance  at  this  moment,  he  may, 
like  myself,  be  engaged  in  lonely  reveries,  and  thinking  of  the  friends 
who  are  far  away— but  the  home  of  his  youth  is  at  hand,  where  I  may 
probably  hear  something  of  him.'  So,  breaking  off  from  my  soliloquy,  I 
rose  to  depart ;  but,  happening  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  stone  on  which 
I  had  rested,  I  beheld,  with  amazement  and  sorrow,  the  letters  carved 
thereon  which  told  me  I  had  been  sitting  on  his  grave  ! 

My  visit  to  his  friends  was  of  course  a  melancholy  one  ;  and  by  them 
I  was  informed  of  the  particulars  of  his  death.  The  events  which  led  to 
it  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred. 

During  the  period  of  my  last  visit  to  Devonshire,  I  resided,  as  already 
stated,  with  the  Seymours,  whose  cottage  was  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Falmouth. 

The  family  were  then  in  reduced  circumstances,  owing  to  the  unprin- 
cipled conduct  of  a  relative  whom  they  had  befriended  in  his  difficulties 
with  all  the  means  which  they  possessed ;  so  that  the  only  son,  Herbert, 
instead  of  having  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  independency,  had  only  a 
very  limited  choice  of  professions  allowed  him,  and,  in  making  that  choice, 
he  was  influenced  by  hopes  that  were  destined  never  to  be  realized. 

Helen  Bond  was  the  fair  playmate  of  his  infancy,  and  the  mutual  af- 
fection of  their  childhood  had  grown  with  their  growth,  and  ripened  into 
love. 

Her  father  had  been  educated  for  the  church,  in  which,  from  the  in- 
terest of  his  family,  he  had  the  fairest  prospects ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
his  forming  what  the  world  calls  an  injudicious  alliance,  or,  in  other 
words,  marrying  for  love  rather  than  for  money,  he  was  disinherited  by 
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his  father,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  London,  and  abandoned  entirely  to  his 
own  resources. 

Thus  situated,  he  accepted  of  a  small  curacy  in  Devonshire,  when  his 
young-  wife,  after  g-iving*  birth  to  a  daug-hter,  expired. 

His  infant  child,  Helen,  was  now  his  only  remaining-  consolation;  in 
her  he  beheld  the  miniature  imag-e  of  her  mother,  whose  memory  every 
look  and  smile  of  the  little  prattler  kept  busy  at  his  heart. 

To  the  cultivation  of  her  mind  he  devoted  all  his  energies,  and  in  the 
sweet  companionship  of  the  daug-hter,  as  she  bloomed  into  womanhood, 
he  felt  as  if  the  love  of  his  youth  was  restored  ag-ain,  or  at  least  the  best 
compensation  for  such  bereavement  that  can  be  hoped  for  on  this  side  of 
the  g-rave. 

In  Mr.  Seymour,  too,  who  resided  in  the  neig-hbourhood,  he  found 
that  best  of  blessing-s,  a  friend ;  and  his  Helen  a  companion  of  her 
own  age  in  that  g-entleman's  daughter, — and,  in  his  son,  Herbert,  a 
warm  and  devoted  lover ;  but,  owing-  to  family-misfortunes  on  both  sides, 
their  prospect  of  being-  united  seemed  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  a  distant  one. 
Helen  Bond  had  nearly  completed  her  seventeenth  year,  when  she  was 
deprived  of  her  father  by  death.  He  was  carried  oflf  after  a  short  illness, 
and  with  his  dying-  breath  consigned  his  orphan  daughter  to  the  care  of 
Mr,  Seymour,  until  such  time  as  his  sister,  who  was  married  in  India, 
and  who  had  ever  behaved  to  him  with  sisterly  affection,  should  be  in- 
formed of  her  situation,  and  g-ive  directions  respecting-  her. 

It  was  during-  the  time  of  my  residence  in  Devonshire  that  a  letter  ar 
rived  from  her  aunt  in  India,  directing  her  to  embark  for  that  country 
with  the  first  elig-ible  opportunity  ;  and  the  ship  Indus  having-  anchored 
oflf  Falmouth  in  order  to  receive  some  passeng-ers  for  the  east,  she  was 
accompanied  by  the  inmates  of  Seymour  Cottage  to  the  point  of  embarka- 
tion. 

It  was  on  a  brig-ht  breezy  morning  in  May  that  we  arrived  at  Fal- 
mouth, which,  upon  that  occasion,  exhibited  a  scene  of  g-reat  bustle  and 
confusion. 

The  shore  was  crowded  with  the  families  who  had  come  to  witness  the 
embarkation  of  their  friends,  and  to  bid  them  a  long-,  or  an  everlasting-, 
adieu.  Youth  and  ag-e  crowded  the  beach,  and  accompanied  their  de- 
parting- relatives  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  shore,  until  the  waves 
chafed  their  feet  and  chilled  them  with  spray. 

The  scene  was  rendered  more  striking  by  the  contrast  arising-  from  the 
sorrow  of  severing-  friends,  and  the  cold  unmeaning  g-aze  of  idle  and  un- 
concerned spectators. 

Then  came  the  wild  adieus  and  audible  sobs  mingling-  with  the  dash  of 
oars  and  the  cries  of  the  seamen,  as  they  pushed  off  their  boats  fram  the^ 
shore  towards  the  majestic  ship,  which  sat,  queen- like,  upon  the  waters, 
with  the  blue-peter  flying  at  her  mast-head.     Suddenly  there  shot  from, 
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her  side  a  flash  of  fire  like  the  levin's  bolt  from  its  cloud,  and  the  thunder 
of  the  sig-nal-g-un  summoned  the  last  lagging-  passengers  on  board. 

Among"  these  was  Helen  Bond,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  lover  to 
the  vesseL  where  the  expression  of  their  feehngs  at  parting  must  have 
been  much  suppressed  in  consequence  of  the  publicity  of  the  scene. 

Slowly  the  anchor  heaved  amid  the  wild  chorus  of  the  sailors ;  and, 
trampling  the  billows  with  her  giant-bulk,  the  ship  swung  round,  and 
spread  out  all  her  mighty  wings  for  a  flight  over  half  the  world. 

Soon  she  shot  past  Pendennis  Castle  through  the  foaming  sea,  career- 
ing down  the  Channel  where  it  opens  into  the  raging  gulf  of  Biscay. 
And  a  goodly  sight  to  the  unconcerned  spectator  was  the  gallant  ship, 
rushing  with  the  swiftness  of  a  race- horse  through  the  deep,  and  going 
down  along  its  distant  waters  ;  but  a  melancholy  one  to  Herbert  Seymour, 
from  whom  she  bore  away  all  that  was  dearest  in  life,  and  who  lingered 
on  the  steep,  watching  her  lessening  form,  until  her  last  speck  of  sail 
faded  into  air. 

From  that  day  his  views  in  life  were  changed,  and  his  whole  heart  was 
bent  upon  obtaining  an  appointment  in  India.  The  studies  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  engaged  were  abandoned  for  such  as  are  deemed  ne- 
cessarv  for  the  soldier,  destined  for  the  service  of  the  east ;  and  his 
father  and  family  knowing  the  ce.asc  of  this,  did  not  attempt,  by  thwart- 
ing his  wi&hes,  to  destroy  his  happiness. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year  he  obtained  the  appointment  which 
he  wished,  and  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  India  with  the  first  fleet  that 
should  sail  from  London ;  but  his  good  fortune  seemed  to  have  come  too 
late,  and  to  afford  him  little  or  no  satisfaction  ;  for,  since  the  day  that  the 
Indus  had  sailed  from  Falmouth,  no  account  of  her  had  ever  come  back 
to  the  British  shores,  and  the  usual  period  of  receiving  intelligence  from 
ships  arriving  in  India  had  long  gone  by. 

The  sickness  of  hope  deferred  had  been  busy  in  many  a  bosom  besides 
that  of  Seymour ;  and  the  feverish  anxiety  and  fears  which  waste  the 
heart,  and  wake  in  the  voice  of  the  piping  gale  and  the  sounding  sea, 
were  now  giving  way  to  darker  surmises  and  wilder  dreams.  .  Hope  had 
almost  ceased  to  linger,  or  but 

'  The  hope  tnat  keeps  alive  despair,' 

and  the  spectre-doubts  that  haunt  the  bosom  of  affection,  when  the  period 
has  past  by  that  should  waft  home  the  message  of  consolation  from  a  dis- 
tant land,  and  still  the  blank  day  rolls  on  silent  of  them  we  love.  They 
too  have  had  their  hour  of  agony,  but  that  is  long  past.  Yet  what  an 
hour  it  must  have  been  ere  they  went  down  into  their  burial-bed  among 
the  waves,  and  while  they  yet  gazed  upon  the  great  gulf  that  was  to  hide 
them  for  ever — from  whose  dark  and  unfathomed  depths  no  tidings  of 
them  would  ever  reach  the  shores  of  the  world — where  no  tongue  would 
tell  their  tale,  and  bear  their  last  farewell  to  their  weeping  friends— no 
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earthly  grave  ^row  green  above  their  bones,  where  love  might  make  a 
parting-  pilgrimag-e  and  unlock  its  fount  of  tears  ;  but,  sinking  in  the  wide, 
waste,  eternal  sea,  they  felt  they  were  about  to  be  hid  among*  its  secrets, 
searchless  and  sealed  up — to  ^o  down  into  its  central  solitudes  with  the 
thing's  before  the  flood,  never  to  rise  again  '  till  the  heavens  be  no  more  1* 

That  such  had  been  the  fate  of  the  crew  and  passeng-ers  of  the  Indus 
seemed  next  to  certain ;  but  the  friends  of  Herbert  Seymour,  thoug-h  they 
could  not  give  him  the  consolation  of  anything"  like  reasonable  hope,  yet 
ventured  to  sug-g-est  various  causes,  by  which  tiding-s  of  them  might  have 
been  prevented  from  reaching"  England,  and  he  still  seemed  willing-  to 
grasp  at  the  very  shadows  of  possibility  whereon  to  rest  his  hopes. 

One  day,  while  the  family  were  eng-ag-ed  in  a  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  distant  relative,  who  had 
come  to  pay  them  a  visit  on  his  return  from  sea. 

In  the  course  of  an  eventful  life  he  had  commanded  several  ships  in 
the  West  Indian  and  South-American  trade,  and  had  encountered  many 
of  the  strang"e  vicissitudes  and  adventures  incident  to  the  life  of  a  sailor ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining*  some  account  of  the  Indus, 
or  some  sug-gestion  respecting"  her  fate,  that  young  Seymour  gradually 
led  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  his  unceasing  thought,  and  at  length 
asked  the  captain  whether  hopes  might  still  be  entertained  of  the  safety 
of  a  ship  which  had  sailed  from  Falmouth  for  India  upwards  of  a  year  ago, 
but  of  which  no  tidings  had  ever  since  been  received  ? 

'  The  safety  of  the  ship,'  observed  the  captain,  '  of  which  no  accounts 
have  been  heard  for  such  a  length  of  time,  is  much  to  be  doubted.  Yet 
that  some  of  her  crew  or  passengers  may  still  be  alive,  and  be  restored  to 
their  country,  is  a  possibility  of  which  I  myself  am  a  living  example  ;  and 
my  very  last  voyage  furnishes  as  remarkable  an  instance,  perhaps,  as  any 
on  record  of  preservation  from  death,  in  one  of  the  most  hopeless  situa- 
tions to  which  a  human  being  can  be  exposed.  I  was  proceeding,'  con- 
tinued he,  •  with  favourable  weather  on  a  voyage  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
might  be  rather  more  than  half-way  across  the  Atlantic,  when  a  sail  hove 
in  sight  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  as  it  rose  more  distinctly  into 
view,  I  discovered,  by  the  aid  of  my  glass,  a  strange  and  suspicious-look- 
ing ship  bearing  down,  and  gaining  upon  us  very  rapidly. 

'  Not  liking  her  appearance,  as  soon  as  she  approached  within  call  I 
hailed  her  over  the  wave,  but  was  answered  by  a  broadside  from  her  guns, 
by  which  several  of  my  crew  were  killed  and  wounded.  We  returned  her 
fire,  however,  and  made  the  best  defence  we  could,  until  we  had  not  men 
enough  left  to  work  our  guns,  when  we  were  boarded  and  made  pri- 
soners. 

'  There  was  a  wild  ferocity  about  them  ;  but  they  left  us  no  time  for 
studying  the  character  of  their  features.  Our  vessel  was  soon  lightened 
■of  her  cargo,  and  after  a  moment's  consultation  they  proceeded  to  dispose 
of  the  crew  :  the   sailors,  one  after  the  other,  were  precipitated,  amidst 
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abominable  jesting",  over  the  g-unwale ;  but  as  the  passengers  were  natu- 
rally clamorous  for  life,  the  pirates  took  pleasure  in  refining-  upon  cruelty. 
Various  deaths  were  allotted  them  all  but  two :  these  unfortunate  men 
were  tied  back  to  back,  and  thrust  over  the  stern  into  the  blue  deep  be- 
neath. Their  cries  were  terrific ;  but  the  desperate  tenacity  with  which 
they  clung"  to  the  ship  was  speedily  overcome  by  the  brute  strength  and 
long"  handspikes  of  the  pirates.  They  fell  into  the  ocean,  and  sank  for 
ever.  Being"  enrag-ed  at  the  resistance  which  I  had  made,  they  allotted 
for  me  a  diflferent  fate  ;  and  having*  lowered  me  into  a  small  boat  without 
oar  or  sail,  or  provisions  of  any  kind  whatever,  they  cut  away  the  rope 
which  held  her  to  the  ship's  stern,  and,  with  long"  and  loud  cheers  of 
mockery,  set  me  adrift  upon  the  wide  ocean. 

'  I  will  not  attempt  to  analyze  my  sensations  at  that  awful  moment, — 
indeed  such  a  rush  of  horrors  passed  over  my  brain  as  to  leave  no  one 
predominant  over  the  rest, — and  their  overwhelming*  and  distracting*  in- 
fluence produced  such  an  undefined  and  wildering*  ag"ony  as  attends  the 
moments  of  recovery  from  a  swoon, — and  it  was  not  until  the  vessel  was 
at  some  distance  that  I  distinctly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  my  dreadful 
situation. 

*  Even  now  my  ear  ring"s  with  the  peals  of  fiendish  laug-hter  which  came 
after  me  from  the  pirate-ship ;  and  yet,  when  they  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  silence  which  succeeded  was  even  more  dreadful,  for  it  seemed 
to  have  closed  over  the  last  sound  of  a  human  voice  that  would  ever  reach 
my  ear.  And  the  vessel's  lessening-  sail  set  like  an  evening*  cloud  over 
the  waters ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  link  which  connected  me  with 
humanity  and  the  world  of  life  was  broken  for  ever  I  And  my  sensa- 
tions resembled  his  who,  standing*  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  feels  the 
earth  loosening"  beneath  his  feet,  or  the  rock  or  shrub  to  which  he  clings, 
with  desperate  grasp,  slowly  giving  way,  and  about  to  consign  him  into 
the  frightful  abyss,  **  a  thousand  fathoms  down  !" 

'  Meantime  the  breeze  which  had  wafted  the  ship  from  my  sight  gra- 
dually died  away,  and  a  dead  and  dreary  calm  settled  wide  over  the  waters. 

'  The  heavy  chill  of  night  came  down  upon  me  like  death,  and,  owing 
to  the  want  of  motion,  occasioned  a  general  torpor  of  my  frame.  I 
felt  a  desire  to  sleep,  but  obtained  only  momentary  and  troubled  slumbers. 

'  At  length  the  morning  dawned  again,  and  the  sun,  circling  upwards 
from  the  deep,  looked  down  upon  the  infinity  of  sea  and  the  little  atom 
of  human  misery,  the  only  speck  upon  its  bright  and  boundless  expanse  ; 
but  he  rose  in  blood,  tinging  the  clouds  with  red  and  storm-presaging 
streaks. 

*  Still,  however,  the  day  passed  on  in  a  breathless  and  death-like  calm, 
till  towards  evening,  when  the  sea  began  to  heave  and  swell,  agitated  Uke 
the  autumnal  wood,  that  "  shakes  without  a  wind." 

*  At  last  the  storm  broke  forth,  not  gradually  and  heralded  by  the 
breeze,  but  in  a  moment,  as  if  bursting  with  a  crack  from  the  "  cave  of 
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its  slumbers."  Yet  I  heeded  it  not,  or  rather  I  hailed  it  as  a  messeng'er 
from  heaven  sent  to  release  me  from  pang-s  of  cold,  and  hung-er,  and 
despair,  by  which  I  had  suflfered  so  much,  that  the  bitterness  of  death 
seemed  already  past. 

*  Instinctively,  however,  I  clung*  to  my  seat  in  the  boat  as  she  bounded 
over  the  billows,  or  plunged  headlong  into  the  weltering  abyss.  Around 
me  were  storm  and  darkness  brooding  immense  over  the  ocean,  whose 
cold  spray,  dashing  over  me,  roused  me  for  a  time  from  incipient  lethargy  ; 
but  nature  at  length  gave  way, — I  began  gradually  to  sink  into  a  state  of 
torpor,  and  to  feel  as  if  g'oing-  away  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

'  The  last  sensations  of  which  I  have  any  recollection  were  of  lights 
flashing-  around  me,  and  of  wild  voices  rising-  in  chorus  with  the  roaring- 
sea  ;  and  my  first  feeling-  of  returning  consciousness  was  that  of  wakening- 
as  from  a  fevered  dream,  and  beholding-  strange  faces  bending  over  me  in 
the  g-lare  of  lamp-light,  and  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  by  whose  crew  I  had 
been  observed,  and  snatched  from  the  devouring  deep,  and  restored  from 
insensibility. 

*  The  vessel  in  which  I  now  found  myself  a  passenger  was  bound  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whither  I  was  carried,  and  from  whence,  after 
waiting  for  some  time,  I  obtained  a  passage  to  England. 

'  Thus  it  is  that  the  deep  sometimes  restores  its  wanderers  to  their  na- 
tive shores  after  all  hopes  of  them  are  at  an  end  ;  and  occasionally,  too, 
it  affords  some  dark  hint  of  the  fate  of  those  whom  it  hides  in  its  grave, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  sealed  in  mystery. 

'  As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  that,  in  our  homeward  voyage  from  the 
Cape,  we  picked  up  the  fragment  of  a  ship's  stern,  upon  which,  with 
some  difficulty,  I  discovered  the  name  of  a  vessel  in  which  my  brother 
was  a  passenger,  and  spelt,  with  freezing  horror,  the  word  "  Indus  !"  ' 

As  that  fatal  name  smote  his  ear,  Herbert  Seymour  gasped  for  breath, 
and  sunk  back  into  his  chair.  The  fearful  certainty  which  flashed  upon 
his  mind  soon  completed  what  the  long  continued  pain  of  agony,  of  doubt, 
and  dread  had  begun. 

He  was  carried  to  the  bed,  which  he  never  left  until  borne  to  the  g-rave, 
followed  by  his  weeping  friends  and  a  numerous  train  of  mourners  from 
the  surrounding-  neighbourhood,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved  and  re- 
gretted. 

Upon  his  tomb  I  shed  a  bitter  tear,  and  with  a  heart  sad  from  past 
recollections,  I  hastened  to  the  home  which  he  had  once  enlivened  by  his 
presence.  I  found  it  gloomy  and  decayed ;  a  soft  and  tender  melancholy 
had  undermined  the  health  of  its  inmates,  the  mother  sleeps  beside  her 
son,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  family  had  quitted  this  part  of  the 
country. 
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Sure  now  this  is  much  better  than  being  in  love!  ha!  ha!  ha!  There's  some 
spirit  in  this !  What  signifies  breaking  some  scores  of  solemn  promises? — all  that's, 
of  no  consequence,  you  know.— .The  Riva  ls. 

My  father  left  the  Connaug^ht  Rangers  some  years  before  the  Irish  re- 
bellion of  ninety-eight.  Like  greater  warriors,  the  crop  of  laurels  he 
collected  in  that  celebrated  corps,  was  but  a  short  one.  It  is  true  he  had 
seen  service :  his  sword,  like  Butler's  knig-hts,  of  *  passing-  worth,'  had 
been  unsheathed  in  executing-  *  warrants  and  exig-ents :'  and  more  than 
once  had  stormed  a  private  distillery,  under  the  leading-  of  a  desperate 
guager. 

He  was,  however,  a  stout,  slashing-looking  fellow,  and  gained  the  af- 
fections of  my  mother  in  a  manner  quite  romantic.  One  evening  while 
enjoying  a  lonely  walk  in  the  company  of  her  nurse,  amidst  the  wilder- 
nesses of  her  native  province,  she  was  assailed  by  a  son  of  Mars,  whose 
professions  of  love  were  far  too  ardent  for  the  scene,  considering  that  he 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  ladies.  Regarding  them  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  assistance,  he  proceeded  to  take  liberties  with  the  younger 
female  which  were  not  warranted  by  any  code  of  gallantry ;  and  heaven 
knows  how  far  his  violence  had  carried  him  were  it  not  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  my  father,  then  on  his  way  to  the  barracks,  having  straggled 
from  a  still-hunting  party,  which,  less  poetical  than  my  sire,  had  kept  the 
main  road.     Attracted  by  distressing  cries,   he  quickly  turned  the  angle 
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of  a  projecting"  rock,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing"  one  of  his 
officers  engag-ed  in  an  affair  so  dishonourable.  His  gallantry  overcome 
his  sense  of  military  duty ;  and,  without  the  fear  of  a  court-martial  before 
his  eyes,  he  raised  the  butt-end  of  his  musket  and  forced  the  unmanly 
ruffian  to  his  knee.  Another  blow  disarmed  him  of  his  sword,  and  as  he 
was  about  to  repeat  it  his  victim  begged  for  mercy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ladies  had  retreated,  but]  the  nurse  quickly  re- 
turned and  begged  that  the  deliverer  would  honour  their  home  with  a 
visit :  he  did  so,  was  cordially  received,  and  the  officer,  learning*  that  the 
insulted  lady  had  thirty-three  cousins  all  g"ood  shots,  he  prudently  begged 
of  my  father  to  conceal  his  name.  To  this  he  readily  consented ;  and, 
as  *  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,*  he  was  honoured  at  no  distant 
period  with  the  hand  of  the  maiden  whom  he  had  so  gallantly  rescued 
from  imminent  danger.  My  mother  was  an  heiress  ;  but  the  estate  of 
Killnacoppal  owed  '  a  trifle  of  money :'  now  a  trifle,  in  Connaught,  is 
sometimes  a  sweeping"  sum  ;  and  you  cannot  safely  calculate  on  rents  in 
Connemara  being*  paid  exactly  to  the  day. 

I  never  exhibited  precocity  of  intellect ;  but  before  I  was  sixteen  I  dis- 
covered that  our  establishment  occasionally  suflfered  from  a  scarcity  of 
specie.  At  these  times,  my  father  was  sure  to  be  afflicted  with  cold  or 
rheumatism,  and  never  left  the  house ;  and,  I  suppose,  for  some  fear  of 
disturbing"  him,  the  hall  door  was  but  seldom  opened,  and  then  only  to  a 
particular  friend ;  while  an  ill-favoured  tradesman,  or  suspicious-looking- 
strang"er,  received  their  commands,  in  the  briefest  manner,  from  an  upper 
window. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  me  had  cruelly  puzzled  both  my  parents : 
whether  I  should  ornament  the  church,  or  benefit  the  revenue,  was  for  a 
long"  time  under  consideration.  The  law,  however,  held  out  more  pro- 
mising prospects  than  either ;  and  it  was  decided  that  I  should  be  bound 
to  an  attorney. 

Duncan  Davidson,  of  Dorset  Street,  was  married  to  my  mother's  sister. 
He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and,  like  that  *  thinking-  people '  from  whom 
he  sprung,  he  held  '  a  hard  grip  of  the  main  chance.'  Duncan  was 
wealthy  and  childless  ;  and  if  he  could  be  induced  to  bring-  me  up  at  his 
feet,  God  knows  what  might  be  the  consequence.  My  father  accordingly 
made  the  application,  and  the  g-racious  Duncan  consented  to  receive  me 
for  a  time  on  trial. 

What  a  bustle  there  was  in  Killnacoppal  when  my  uncle's  letter  ar- 
rived !  due  preparations  were  made  for  my  departure ;  and  as  the  term 
of  my  absence  was  computed  at  seven  years,  I  had  to  take  a  formal  and 
afifectionate  leave  of  my  relatives  to  the  fifteenth  degree  of  consanguinity. 
My  aunt  Macan,  whose  cat's  leg  I  had  unfortunately  dislocated,  and  who 
had  not  spoken  to  me  since  Candlemas,  was  induced  to  relent  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  favoured  me  with  her  blessing  and  a  one-pound  note,  although 
she  had  often  declared  she  never  could  banish  the  idea  from  her  mind. 
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but  that  I  should  travel  at  the  public  expence,  if  my  career  was  not 
finished  in  a  more  summary  manner. 

I  arrived  safely  in  Dublin.  Awful  were  my  feelings  when  first  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  my  uncle  Duncan.  He  was  a  short,  fat  man,  in  a 
brown  coat  and  flax-coloured  scratch,  perched  upon  a  hig-h  office  stool. 
Considering"  his  dimensions,  I  used  to  marvel  much  how  he  manag-ed  to 
get  there.  Holding-  out  his  fore-fing-er,  which  I  dutifully  g^rasped,  he 
told  me  to  be  steady  and  attentive,  and  that  my  aunt  would  be  happy  to 
see  me  up  stairs.  On  leaving*  the  room,  I  heard  him  softly  remark  to 
the  head  clerk,  that  he  did  not  much  like  my  appearance,  for  that  I  had 
*  a  wild  eye  in  my  head.* 

I  was  duly  put  to  the  desk,  and  the  course  of  trial  was  not  flattering"  to 
me,  or  satisfactory  to  my  intended  master.  It  was  allowed  on  all  hands, 
that  my  writing"  was  abominable  ;  and  my  spelling",  being"  untrammelled 
by  rules,  was  found  in  many  material  points  to  differ  from  modern  ortho- 
g-raphers.  Nor  was  I  more  successful  in  comparing"  deeds.  My  desk 
and  stool  were  unluckily  placed  beside  a  window  which  looked  into  a  nar- 
row court,  and  a  straw-bonnet  maker  occupied  the  opposite  apartment. 
She  was  pretty,  and  I  was  naturally  polite,  and  who  with  a  rosy  cheek 
before  him  would  waste  a  look  upon  a  tawny  skin  of  parchment  ?  I  men- 
tally consig"ned  the  deed  to  the  devil,  and  let  the  copy  loose  upon  the 
world  '  with  all  iis  imperfections  on  its  head.* 

The  first  trial  was  nearly  conclusive.  Never  before  had  such  a  lame 
and  lamentable  document  issued  from  the  office  of  the  punctilious  Dun- 
can. I  had  there  omitted  setting"  forth  *  one  hundred  dove-cots'  and, 
for  aug-ht  I  know,  left  out  '  one  hundred  castles,'  to  keep  them  company. 
My  uncle  almost  dropped  from  his  perch  at  the  discovery ;  and  Counsellor 
Roundabout  was  heard  to  remark,  that  a  man's  Hfe  was  not  safe  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  delinquent.  I  was  on  the  point  of  g-etting"  my  conge, 
and  free  permission  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came ;  but  my 
aunt — g"ood  easy  woman,  interfered ;  and  Duncan  consented  to  g-ive  me 
a  farther  trial,  and  employ  me  to  transport  his  bag"  to  the  courts,  and  his 
briefs  to  the  lawyer. 

Any  drudg-ery  for  me  but  the  desk.  With  suitable  instructions  the  bag" 
was  confided  to  me,  and  for  three  days  it  came  back  safely.  On  the 
fourth  evening"  I  was  returning- ;  the  bag-  was  unusually  full,  and  so  had 
been  my  uncle's  admonitions  for  its  security.  I  had  g-ot  half  way  down 
Capel  Street,  when,  whom  should  I  see,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
but  Slasher  Mac  Tig-ue  ?  The  Slasher  was  five  akin  to  ray  mother,  and 
allowed  to  be  the  g-reatest  buck  at  the  last  fair  of  Ballinasloe.  Would  he 
acknowledg-e  me,  loaded  as  I  was  like  a  Jew  clothesman  ?  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  I  slipped  the  cursed  bag"  to  a  rag"g"ed  boy — promised  him  some 
halfpence  for  his  trouble — prudently  assured  him  that  his  carg"0  was  in- 
valuable— told  him  to  wait  for  me  at  the  corner,  and  next  moment  was 
across  the  street,  with  a  fast  hold  of  the  Slasher's  rig-ht  hand. 

VOL.  II.  3    c 
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The  Slasher — peace  to  his  ashes  !  for  he  was  shot  stone  dead  in  the 
Phoenix  Park — we  never  well  understood  the  quarrel  in  Connemara,  and 
it  was  said  there  that  the  poor  man  himself  was  not  thoroug-hly  informed 
on  the  subject — appeared  determined  to  support  his  justly-acquired  re- 
putation at  the  late  fair  of  Ballinasloe.  Not  an  eye  in  Capel  Street  but 
was  turned  on  him  as  he  swag-g-ered  past.  His  jockey  boots — I  must  be' 
g'in  below — were  in  the  newest  style  ;  the  top  sprang*  from  the  ancle 
done,  and  was  met  midleg"  by  short  tig-hts  of  tea-coloured  leather;  three 
smoothing--iron  seals,  and  a  chain  that  would  manacle  a  deserter,  dang-led 
from  the  fob ;  his  vest  was  of  amber  kerseymere,  g-racefully  sprinkled 
with  stars  and  shamrocks ;  his  coat  sky-blue,  with  basket  buttons,  re- 
lieved judiciously  with  a  purple  neckcloth,  and  doe- skin  gloves  ;  while  a 
conical  hat,  with  a  leaf  full  seven  inches  broad,  topped  all.  A  feeble 
imitation  of  the  latter  article  may  still  be  seen  by  the  curious,  in  a  hat- 
ter's window.  No.  71,  in  the  Strand,  with  a  label  affixed  thereto,  denomi- 
nating- it  '  Neck  or  Nothing-.' 

Lord,  how  proud  I  felt  when  the  Slasher  tucked  me  under  his  arm ! 
We  had  already  taken  two  turns — the  admiration  of  a  crowded  thoroug-h- 
fare,  when  1  looked  round  for  ray  bag-holder ;  but  he  was  not  visible.  I 
left  my  kinsman  hastily,  ran  up  and  down  the  street,  looked  round  the 
corners,  peered  into  all  the  public-houses  ;  but  neither  bag  nor  boy  was 
there.  I  recollected  my  uncle's  name  and  address  were  written  on  it,  and 
the  urchin  might  have  mistaken  his  instructions,  and  carried  the  bag 
home.  Off  1  ran,  tumbled  an  apple  basket  in  Bolton  Street,  and,  spite  of 
threats  and  curses,  held  on  my  desperate  course,  until  I  found  myself, 
breathless,  in  my  uncle's  presence. 

He  sternly  reproached  me  for  being  dilatory.  '  What  had  detained 
me  ?  Here  had  been  Counsellor  Leatherhead's  servant  waiting  this  half- 
hour  for  his  papers  ; — bring  in  the  bag.'  I  gaped  at  him,  and  stuttered 
that  I  supposed  it  had  been  already  here ;  but  it  would  certainly  arrive 
shortly.  Question  and  answer  followed  rapidly,  and  the  fatal  truth  came 
out — the  bag  was  lost ! — for  the  cad,  advertised  of  the  value  of  his  charge, 
had  retreated  the  moment  I  turned  my  back  ;  and  although,  on  investiga- 
tion, he  must  have  felt  much  disappointed  at  the  result  of  his  industry, 
yet,  to  do  him  justice,  he  lost  no  time  in  transferring  the  papers  to  the  to- 
bacconist, and  pocketing  the  produce  of  the  same. 

For  some  moments  Duncan's  rage  prevented  him  from  speaking.  At 
last  he  found  utterance  : — *  Heaven  and  earth  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  was 
there  ever  such  a  villain?  He  was  ruined: — all  the  Kilgobbin  title- 
deeds — Lady  Splashboard's  draft  of  separation,  and  papers  of  satisfaction 
for  sixteen  mortgages  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Boyl ! — What  was  to  be  done  ?* 

I  muttered  that  I  supposed  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  Sir  Phelim  sa- 
tisfaction myself.  '  Oh  !  curse  your  satisfaction,'  said  my  uncle  ;  *  these 
are  your  Connaught  notions,  you  desperate  do-no-good.  What  an  in- 
fernal business,  to  let  any  one  from  that  barbarous  country  into  my 
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house !  Never  had  but  two  clients  in  my  life  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Shannon.  I  divorced  a  wife  for  one ;  and  he  died  insolvent  the  very  day 
the  decree  was  pronounced,  and  my  costs,  and  money  advanced,  went 
along-  with  him  to  the  devil.  The  other  quarrelled  with  me  for  not  taking" 
a  bad  bill  for  my  demand,  and  g-iving*  a  larg-e  balance,  over  my  claim,  in 
ready  cash.  I  threatened  law,  and  he  threatened  flag-ellation.  I  took 
courage,  and  sent  down  a  writ ;  and  the  sheriff  returned  a  non  est  in- 
ventus, althoug"h  he  was  hunting*  with  him  for  a  fortnig-ht.  1  ran  him  to 
execution,  and  got  nulla  bona  on  my  return.  As  a  last  resource,  I  sent  a 
man  specially  from  Dublin  :  they  tossed  him  in  a  blanket,  and  forced  him 
to  eat  the  original ;  and  he  came  back,  half  dead,  with  a  civil  intimation, 
that  if  I  ever  crossed  the  bridge  of  Athlone,  the  defendant  would  drive 
as  many  slug's  through  my  body  as  there  were  hoops  on  a  wnne-pipe  !' 

I  could  not  help  smiling*  at  the  simile  :  the  chent  was  a  wag* ;  for  my 
uncle,  in  his  personal  proportions,  bore  a  striking*  resemblance  to  a 
quarter-cask. 

*  But,  run  every  soul  of  you,'  he  continued,  '  and  try  to  g-et  some  clue 
by  which  we  may  trace  the  papers.'  Away  clerk  and  apprentice  started ; 
but  their  researches  were  unsuccessful ;  for  many  a  delicate  cut  of  cheese 
was  before  now  encased  in  my  Lady  Splashboard's  separation  bill ;  and 
the  Kilg"obbin  title-deeds  had  issued  in  subdivisions  from  the  snuff  shop, 
and  were  making  a  rapid  circle  of  the  metropolis. 

My  aunt's  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  obtain  my  pardon,  and  mol- 
lify the  attorney  ;  and  I  was  despatched,  per  mail,  to  that  refugium  pec- 
catorum,  as  Duncan  styled  Connemara. 

The  gentle  auditor  may  anticipate  that  on  my  return  no  fatted  calf  was 
killed;  nor  was  chere  'joy  in  Aztlan,'  as  the  poet-laureate  has  it.  I  re- 
entered Killnacoppal  without  beat  of  drum  ;  and  indeed  my  demeanour 
on  this  occasion  was  so  modest,  that  I  had  been  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  front  attic  for  two  whole  days  before  my  worthy  parents  were  ad- 
vertised that  I  had  retired  from  the  study  of  the  law,  with  no  future  in- 
tention to  '  stick  to  the  woolsack.' 

To  communicate  the  abrupt  termination  of  my  forensic  pursuits  to  my 
aunt  Macan,  was  an  affair  of  nice  and  deHcate  manag-ement.  When  ac- 
quainted with  the  unhappy  incident  which  had  drawn  down  the  wrath  of 
my  uncle  Duncan,  she  particularly  inquired  '  if  there  had  been  any  money 
in  the  lost  bag,'  and  requested  to  see  the  last  '  Hue  and  Cry.' 

God  knows  whether  I  should  have  been  enabled  to  weather  the  gale  of 
family  displeasure,  as  my  aunt  had  again  resumed  the  mantle  of  prophecy, 
■when,  luckily  for  me,  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Gal  way  became 
vacant,  by  the  sudden  decease  of  Sir  Barnabas  Bodkin  ;  the  honest  g-en- 
tleman  being*  smothered  in  a  hackney  coach,  returning*  comfortable  from 
a  corporation  dinner  at  Morrison's. 

On  this  distressing  event  being  known,  Mr.  Denis  Darcey,  of  Cunag*ha- 
howhy  Castle,  declared  himself.     He  was  strong*ly  supported  by  Mr. 
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Richard  Martin,  the  other  member;  and  his  address,  from  the  pen  of  the 
latter  gentleman,  was  circulated  without  delay.  In  it  he  ttated  his 
family  and  pretensions  :  pledged  himself  to  support  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion and  the  repeal  of  still  fines  ; — humanely  recommended  his  opponent 
to  provide  himself  with  a  coffin  previous  to  the  opening-  of  the  poll  ;  pro- 
fessed strong  attachment  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  the  church  by 
law  established  ;  and  promised  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  purify  the 
penal  code,  by  making  accidents  in  dueUing  amount  only  to  justifiable 
homicide  ;  and  abduction  of  heiresses  and  dogs,  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

A  person  of  Denis  Darcey's  constitutional  principles  was  a  man  after 
my  father's  own  heart :  the  Killnacoppal  interest  was  accordingly  given 
him,  and  I  was  despatched  at  the  head  of  sixscore  freeholders,  *  good 
men  and  true,'  untrammelled  with  tight  shoes  or  tender  consciences,  to 
give  our  '  most  sweet  voices '  in  the  ancient  town  of  Galway. 

But  I  was  not  entrusted  with  this  important  command  without  receiving 
full  instructions  for  my  conduct  on  the  occasion.  My  father,  no  doubt, 
would  have  led  the  Killnacoppal  legion  to  the  hustings  in  person  had  it 
not  happened  that  the  sheriff  was  on  the  other  side  ;  and,  therefore,  his 
public  appearance  within  the  bailiwick  of  that  redoubted  personage  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  experiment.  '  Frank,'  said  my  father,  '  don't 
overdo  the  thing :  poll  your  men  twice  !  and  more  cannot  be  expected ; 
but  mind  the  outwork,  for  its  there  the  tinints  will  shine.' 

I  obeyed  him  to  the  letter ;  and,  without  personal  vanity,  I  ascribe  the 
happy  return  of  my  esteemed  friend  Denis  Darcey  to  the  unwearied  ex- 
ertions of  the  freeholders  of  Killnacoppal.  What  between  pelting  the 
military,  smashing  the  booths,  and  scattering  the  tallies,  we  managed  to 
keep  up  such  eternal  confusion,  that  our  adversaries  could  hardly  bring 
forward  a  man.  If  dispersed  by  a  charge  of  cavalry  here,  we  were  rallied 
in  a  few  minutes  in  the  next  street,  cracking  heads  and  crashing  win- 
dows :  if  routed  by  the  riot  act  and  a  row  of  bayonets,  before  the  sheriff 
was  well  round  the  corner  we  had  a  house  pulled  down  to  the  tune  of 
*  Hurrah  for  Killnacoppal  !* 

At  last,  all  human  means  being  found  unavailable  by  our  opponents  to 
bring  in  a  freeholder,  the  booths  were  closed,  and  Mr.  Denis  Darcey  de- 
clared duly  elected. 

After  such  feats,  how  could  it  be  wondered  at  that  1  was 

*  courted  and  caressed. 
High  j; laced  in  balls  a  welcome  guest ;' 

seated  within  seven  of  the  chairman,  at  the  election  dinner,  drank  wine 
with  by  the  new  men:bsr,  toasted  by  the  old  one,  I  mean  Dick  Martin — 
and  embraced  by  Blakes,  Brownes,  and  Bodkins  in  endless  variety  ;  nor 
did  the  reward  of  '  high  desert '  end  here ;  for  in  the  next  gazette  I  was 
appointed  to  a  lieutenantcy  in  the Mayo  militia. 
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With  very  different  feelings  I  now  returned  to  my  paternal  mansion — 
I,  who  had  left  the  little  lawyer  in  Dorset  Street  in  disg-race,  and  been 
happy  to  eflfect  a  sort  of  felonious  re-entry  of  the  premises  at  Killnacop- 
pal — I  now  came  home  a  conqueror ;  an  hundred  blackthorns  rattled 
above  my  head ;  an  hundred  voices  yelled  '  Kinnidy  for  ivir !' — a  cag*  of 
potheen  was  broached  before  the  door ;  a  stack  of  turf  was  blazing-  in  the 
village  ;  and  all  was  triumph  and  exultation.  We  had  broug-ht  back,  of 
course,  the  usual  assortment  of  broken  bones,  left  some  half- score  da- 
maged skulls  to  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and  carried 
back  one  gentleman  totally  defunct,  who  had  been  suffocated  by  tumbling, 
dead  drunk,  into  a  bog-hole.  My  fame  had  travelled  before  me,  and  my 
aunt  Macan  had  taken  to  her  bed,  not  from  vanity,  but  '  vexation  of 
spirit.' 

My  leave  of  absence  having  expired,  I  set  out  to  join  my  regiment. 
My  mother  consulted  the  Army  List,  and  discovered  she  had  divers  rela- 
tives in  my  corps ;  for  there  was  scarcely  a  family  from  Loughrea  to 
Belmullet  with  whom  she  was  not  in  some  way  connected.     Some  of  her 

relations  in  the Mayo  she  mentioned  as  being  rather  remote  ;  but 

there  was  Captain  Rattigan  :  his  father,  Luke  Rattigan,  of  Rawnacreeva, 
married  Peter  Fogarty's  third  daughter ;  and  Peter  Fogarty  and  my  aunt 
Macan  were  cousins-german.  No  doubt  the  gallant  captain  would  know 
and  acknowledge  the  relationship,  and  take  that  lively  interest  in  my  wel- 
fare which  was  natural ;  but,  for  fear  of  mistakes,  she  wrote  a  letter  of 
introduction  with  me,  having  very  fortunately  danced  fifteen  years  before 
with  Mr.  Rattigan,  at  a  fair  ball  at  Ballinasloe. 

For  the  second  time,  I  left  my  father's  house.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  regiment  were  in  Naas,  and  there  I  arrived  in  safety ;  was  recognised 
by  Captain  Rattigan  ;  presented  by  him  in  due  form  to  the  colonel ;  in- 
troduced to  the  corps  ;  paid  plate  and  band-fund  fees  ;  dined  at  the  mess  ; 
got  drunk  there,  as  became  a  soldier  of  promise,  and  was  carried  home 
to  my  inn  by  a  file  of  the  guard,  after  having  overheard  the  fat  major  re- 
mark to  my  kinsman — '  Rat,  that  boy  of  your's  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
regiment ;  for,  as  I'm  a  true  Catholic,  he  has  taken  off  three  bottles  of 
Page's  port,  and  no  doubt  he'll  improve.' 

A  year  passed  over — I  conducted  myself  creditably  in  all  regimental 
matters,  touching  drill,  duty,  and  drinking,  when  an  order  suddenly  came 
for  a  detachment  to  march  to  Ballybunnion ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  town  the  pleasant  part  of  the  population  were  amusing  themselves 
nightly  in  carding  middlemen,  and  feathering  tithe  proctors.  Captain 
Rattigan's  company  (in  which  I  was  an  unworthy  lieutenant)  were  selected 
for  this  important  service. 

The  morning  I  left  Naas  for  Ballybunnion  will  be  a  memorable  day  in 
the  calendar  of  my  life.  My  cousin  Rattigan  frequently  boasted,  after 
dinner,  that  •  he  was  under  fifty,  and  above  five  feet  three;'  but  there 
were  persons  in  the  corps  who  alleged  that  he  was  above  the  former  and 
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under  the  latter  : — but  let  that  pass — he  is  now,  honest  man,  quietly  rest- 
ing* in  Craug-hane  churchyard,  with  half  a  ton  weig-ht  of  Connemara 
niarble  over  him,  on  which  his  virtues  and  his  years  are  recorded. 

Now,  without  stopping*  to  ascertain  minutely  the  age  and  height  of 
the  departed,  I  shall  describe  him  as  a  thick,  square-shouldered,  under- 
sized man,  having*  a  short  neck,  and  snub  nose — the  latter  organ  fully 
attesting*  that  Page's  port  was  a  sound  and  well-bodied  liquor.  The  cap- 
tain, on  his  pied  pony,  rode  gallantly  on  at  the  head  of  'his  charge  :'  I 
modestly  followed  on  foot,  and  late  in  the  evening*  we  marched  in  full 
array  down  the  main  street  of  Ballybunnion,  our  fife  and  drum  playing*, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  captain's  favourite  quick  step,  '  I'm  over 
young*  to  marry  yet.* 

My  kinsman  and  I  were  peaceably  settled  over  our  wine,  when  the 
waiter  announced  that  a  g*entleman  had  called  upon  us.  He  was  shown 
up  in  proper  form ;  and  having  managed,  by  depressing*  his  person, 
which  was  fully  six  feet  four  inches,  to  enter  the  apartment,  announced 
himself  as  Mr.  Christopher  Clinch  ;  and,  in  a  handsome  speech,  declared 
himself  to  be  an  ambassador  from  the  stewards  of  the  Ballybunnion 
coterie  ;  which  coterie  being*  to  be  holden  that  evening,  he  was  deputed  to 
solicit  the  honour  of  our  company  on  this  occasion.  Captain  Rattigau 
returned  our  acknowledgments  duly  ;  and  he  and  the  ambassador  having 
discussed  a  cooper  of  port  within  a  marvellous  short  period,  separated 
•with  many  squeezes  of  the  hand,  and  ardent  hopes  of  a  future  acquaint- 
ance. 

There  was  a  subject  my  kinsman  invariably  dwelt  upon  whenever  he 
had  transgressed  the  third  bottle.  It  was  a  bitter  lamentation  over  the 
numerous  opportunities  he  had  suffered  to  escape  of  making  himself 
comfortable  for  life,  by  matrimony.  As  we  dressed  together,  for  we 
were  cantoned  in  a  double-bedded  room.  Rat  was  unusually  eloquent  on 
the  g^rand  mistake  of  his  early  days,  and  declared  his  determination  of 
even  yet  endeavouring*  to  amend  his  youthful  error,  and  retrieve  his  lost 
time. 

The  commander's  advice  was  not  lost  upon  me.  I  took  unusual  pains 
in  arraying  myself  for  conquest,  and  in  good  time  found  myself  in  the 
ball-room,  with  thirty  couples  on  the  floor,  all  dancing  '  for  the  bare  life,' 
that  admired  tune  of  *  Blue  bonnets  over  the  border.' 

The  attention  evinced  in  his  visit  to  the  inn,  by  Mr.  Christopher 
CUnch,  was  not  confined  to  a  formal  invitation;  for  he  assured  us  on  our 
arrival,  that  two  ladies  had  been  expressly  kept  disengaged  for  us.  Cap- 
tain Rattigan  declined  dancing,  alleging  that  exercise  flurried  him,  and 
he  could  not  abide  a  red  face,  it  looked  so  very  like  dissipation.  I, 
whose  countenance  was  fortunately  not  so  inflammable  as  my  kinsman's, 
was  marshalled,  by  Mr.  Clinch,  to  the  head  of  the  room.  '  He  was  g*oing,* 
he  said,  'to  introduce  me  to  Miss  Jemima  O'Brien— lady  of  first  con- 
nexions— large  fortune  when  some  persons  at  present  in  possession  dropped 
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off — fine  woman— much  followed — sprig-htly — ofF-handed — fond  of  military 
men.  Miss  O'Brien,  Captain  Kennedy.'  I  bowed — she  ducked' — seized 
my  offered  hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  g^oing*  down  the  middle 
like  two-years-olds  starting  for  *  the  Kirwans.'  Nor  had  Captain  Ratti- 
g-an  been  neg-lected  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies :  he  was  snugly  seated 
in  a  quiet  corner  at  cribbage,  a  g-ame  the  commander  delighted  in,  with 
an  elderly  gentlewoman,  whom  my  partner  informed  me  was  her  aunt. 

Miss  O'Brien  was  what  Rattigan  called  a  spanker.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  blue  silk  lutestring  gown,  with  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  flesh- 
coloured  stockings,  and  red  satin  shoes.  She  had  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  beads  and  curls,  with  an  ivory  fan,  and  a  well-scented  handker- 
chief. 

She  was  evidently  a  fine -tempered  girl ;  for,  observing  my  eye  rest  on 
an  immense  stain  upon  her  blue  lutestring,  she  remarked,  with  a  smile, 
*  that  her  aunt's  footman  had  spilled  some  coffee  on  her  dress,  and  to  save 
him  from  a  scolding,  she  had  assured  the  dear  old  lady  that  the  injury 
was  but  trifling,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  detain  her 
while  she  should  change  her  gown  :  it  was  quite  clear  she  never  could 
wear  it  again  ;  but  her  maid  and  the  milliner  would  be  the  gainers/ 
Amiable  creature  ! — the  accident  did  not  annoy  her  for  a  second. 

The  first  dance  had  concluded  when  the  long  gentleman  whispered 
softly  over  my  shoulder,  how  I  liked  *  the  heiress  ?'  The  heiress ! — i 
felt  a  faint  hope  rising  in  my  breast,  which  made  ray  cheek  colour  like  a 
paony.  Rattigan 's  remorse  for  neglected  opportunities  rushed  to  my 
mind.  Had  my  lucky  hour  come  ?  and  had  1  actually  an  heiress  by  the 
hand  for  nine-and-twenty  couples  ?  We  were  again  at  the  head  of  the 
room,  and  away  we  went — she  cutting  and  I  capering,  until  we  danced  to 
the  very  bottom,  *  The  wind  that  shakes  the  barley  !' 

I  had  placed  Miss  O'Brien,  with  great  formality,  on  a  bench,  when 
Rattigan  took  me  aside:—'  Frank,  you're  a  fortunate  fellow,  or  its  your 
own  fault — found  out  all  from  the  old  one — lovely  creature — ^great  catch 
— who  knows  ? — strike  while  the  iron's  hot,'  &c. 

Fortune,  indeed,  appeared  to  smile  upon  me.  By  some  propitious  ac- 
cident all  the  men  had  been  provided  with  partners,  and  1  had  the  heiress 
to  myself.  '  She  was,  she  confessed,  romantic — she  had  quite  a  literary 
turn  ;  spoke  of  Lady  Morgan's  "  Wild  Irish  Girl ;" — she,  Jemima,  loved 
it — doated  upon  it; — and  why  should  she  not?  for  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Cassidy  had  repeatedly  sworn  that  Glorvina  was  written  for  herself ;' — 
and  she  raised  her  fan 

*  The  conscious  blush  to  hide. 

Walter  Scott  succeeded.  I  had  read  in  the  '  Galway  Advertiser '  a 
quotation  from  that  poet,  which  the  newspaper  had  put  in  the  mouth  of 
a  travelling  priest,  and  alleged  to  have  been  spoken  by  him  in  a  charity 
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sermon,  which  I  fortunately  now  recollected  and  repeated.     Miss  O'Brien 

responded  with  that  inflammatory  passag-e — 

*  In  peace  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed.' 

'  And  could  she  love  ?'  I  whispered  with  a  look  of  tender  inquietude. 
•  She  could  ;  she  had  a  heart,  she  feared,  too  warm  for  her  happiness  • 
she  was  a  creature  of  imagination — all  soul — all  sympathy.  She  could 
wander,  with  the  man  of  her  heart,  from 

'  "  Egypt's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost.'* ' 

There  was  no  standing"  this.  I  mustered  all  my  resolution — poured 
out  an  unintelligible  rhapsody — eternal  love — life  gratefully  devoted — 
permission  to  fall  at  her  feet — hand — heart — fortune ! 

She  sighed  deeply — kept  her  fan  to  her  face  for  some  moments — and, 
in  a  voice  soft  as  the  harp  of  Eolus,  murmured  something  about  *  short 
acquaintance,'  and  a  gentle  supplication  to  be  allowed  time,  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, to  consult  her  heart.  Rat  again  rushed  to  my  mind ;  procrastina- 
tion had  ruined  him;  and  I  was  obdurate — pressed — raved — ranted. 
She  sighed,  and  in  a  timid  whisper  told  me  she  was  mine  for  ever  !         ,^ 

Heavens  ! — was  I  awake  ? — did  my  ears  deceive  me  ?  The  room 
turned  topsy-turvy ;  the  candles  danced  a  reel ;  my  brain  grew  g-iddy. 
It  was  true— absolutely  true  ;  Jemima  O'Brien  had  consented  to  become 
Mrs.  Kennedy ! 

Up  came  Captain  Rattigan,  as  my  partner  left  me  for  an  instant  to 
speak  to  her  aunt.  Rat  was  thunderstruck — cursed  his  fate,  and  compli- 
mented mine.  '  But,  zounds  !  Frank,  you  must  stick  to  her.  Would 
she  run  away  with  you  ?  These  damned  lawyers  will  be  tying  up  the 
property,  so  that  you  cannot  touch  a  guinea  but  the  half-year's  rent — 
may-be  inquiring  about  settlements,  and  ripping  up  the  cursed  mortgages 
of  Killnacoppal.  At  her,  man — they  are  all  on  the  move.  I'll  manage 
the  old  one  : — mighty  lucky,  by-the-bye,  at  cribbage.  Try  and  get  the 
heiress  to  be  off — to-morrow,  if  possible — early  hour.  Oh  !  murder — 
how  I  lost  my  time  !' 

All  was  done  as  the  commander  directed.  Rat  kept  the  aunt  in  play ; 
I  pressed  the  heiress  hard ;  and  so  desperately  did  I  pourtray  my  misery, 
that,  to  save  my  life,  she  humanely  consented  to  elope  with  me  at  twelve 
o'clock  next  day. 

Rattigan  was  enraptured.  What  a  chance  for  a  poor  lieutenant !  He 
shrewdly  observed,  from  the  very  unpretending  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Cogan's  mansion,  that  *  my  aunt's '  purse  must  be  a  long  one.  We 
settled  ourselves  joyfully  at  the  inn  fire — ordered  two  bottles  of  mulled 
port — arranged  all  for  the  elopement — jlubbed  purses — sum  total  not 
burthensome — and  went  to  bed  drunk  and  happy. 

Next  morning — the  morning  of  that  day  which  was  to  bless  me  with 
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fortune  and  a  wife.  Captain  Ratty  and  I  were  sitting  at  an  early  break- 
fast, when,  who  should  unexpectedly  arrive  but  Cornet  Bircham,  who  was 
in  command  of  a  small  party  of  drag-oons  in  Ballybunnion,  and  was  an 
old  acquaintance  of  my  kinsman.  'How  lucky!*  whispered  Rat;  'he 
has  been  quartered  here  for  three  months,  and  we  shall  hear  the  particu- 
lars of  the  O'Briens  from  him.' 

While  he  spoke  the  trooper  entered.  *  Ah  !  Ratty,  old  boy,  how  wag-s 
the  world  ? — Just  heard  you  had  been  sent  here  to  exterminate  carders — 
cursed  scoundrels  ! — obliged  me  to  leave  a  dehghtful  party  at  Lord 
Tara's  ;  but.  Rat,  we'll  make  them  smoke  for  it.' 

*  Mr.  Bircham,  my  cousin  Kennedy.  Come,  cornet,  oflf  with  the  sci- 
mitar, and  attack  the  cong-o.     Any  news  stirring  ?' 

*  Nothing  but  a  flying  report  that  you  had  determined  on  sobriety,  and 
forsworn  a  drop  beyond  the  third  bottle  ; — but,  damme,  that  shake  in  your 
claw  gives  a  lie  direct  to  the  tale.  And  you  were  dancing.  Rat,  last 
night.  How  did  the  carnival  or  coterie  go  off?  Any  wigs  lost,  or 
gowns  tattered  ?     Any  catastrophe  ?' 

'Why,  no— pleasant  thing  enough — some  fine  women  there.* 

*  Were  there,  faith  ?  Why,  Rat,  you're  a  discoverer  ;  for  such  a  crew 
as  figured  at  the  last  mortal  eye  never  looked  upon.' 

'  I  only  particularly  noticed  one — by  Jove,  a  fine  woman  ! — a  Miss 
O'Brien.' 

*  Miss  Jemmy  O'Brien,  as  the  men  call  her.  Why,  Rat,  what  ini- 
quity of  your's  has  delivered  you  into  the  hands  of  the  most  detestable 
harpy  that  ever  infested  country  quarters  ?' 

*  Detestable  harpy  !*  Rat  and  I  looked  cursedly  foolish.  *  Bircham — 
hem  ! — are  you  sure  you  know  the  lady  ?' 

'  Know  the  lady  !  to  be  sure  I  do.  Why,  she  did  me  out  of  an  ivory 
fan  one  unlucky  wet  day  that  the  devil  tempted  me  to  enter  Mrs.  Cogan's 
den.  Phoo  !  I'll  give  you  what  the  beadle  calls  "marks  and  tokens." 
Let  me  see.  Yes,  I  have  it.  Blue  dress  cursedly  splashed  with  beer — 
she  says  coffee  ;  soiled  feathers,  and  tricked  out  like  a  travelling  actress.* 

I  groaned  audibly — it  was  Jemima  to  a  T  : — Captain  Rattigan  looked 
queer. 

*  My  dear  Bircham — hem  ! — you  know  among  miHtary  men — hem  ! — 
honourable  confidence  may  be  reposed — hem  !  My  young  friend  here 
danced  with  her.     Represented  as  an  heiress  to  him — ' 

*  By  a  cursed  hag  who  cheats  at  cribbage,  and  carries  off  negus  by  the 
quart.' 

'  True  bill,  by !'  ejaculated  the  captain.     '  Complained  eternally 

of  thirst  and  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  did  me  regularly  out  of  thirty 
shillings.* 

'  Ha !  ha !  ha !— Rat,  Rat,  and  wert  thou  so  soft,  my  old  one  ?' 

'  But,  Birchy,'  said  the  captain,  '  the  devil  of  it  is,  my  young  friend — 

VOL.  II.  3    D 
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little  too  much  wine  — t.lioug-ht  liimself  in  honourable  hands,  and  pro» 
mised  her — ' 

*  A  new  silk  g-own.  Ah,  my  young  friend,  little  didst  thou  know  the 
Jezebel.  But  it  was  a  promise  obtained  under  false  pretences.  She  told 
you  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  Lady  Morg-an — sported  Watty  Scott — 
dealt  out  Tom  Moore  by  the  yard — all  false  pretences.  See  her  damned 
before  I  would  buy  her  a  yard  of  riband.     What  a  pirate  the  woman  is  !' 

Rat  jumped  off  his  chair,  drew  his  breath  in,  and  gulped  out — '  A 
gown !     Zounds  man,  he  promised  to  marry  her  !* 

Up  jumped  Bircham.  '  To  marry  her  !  Are  you  mad  or  are  you 
hoaxing?' 

*  Serious,  by  St.  Patrick,'  said  Rat. 

*  Why  then  its  no  longer  a  joke.  You  are  in  a  nice  scrape.  I  beg  to 
tell  you  that  Jemmy  O'Brien  is  as  notorious  as  Captain  Rock.  She  has 
laid  several  fools  under  contribution,  and  has  just  returned  from  Dublin, 
after  taking  an  action  against  a  little,  drunken,  one-eyed  Welsh  major, 
whom  her  aunt  got,  when  intoxicated,  to  sign  some  paper  or  promise  of 
marriage.  The  major,  like  a  true  g-entleman,  retrieved  his  error  by  sus- 
pending himself  in  his  lodgings  the  day  before  the  trial ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  Jem  and  her  aunt  will  be  jugged  for  the  law  expenses.' 

Rat  and  I  were  overwhelmed.  We  looked  for  some  minutes  in  silence 
at  each  other.  At  last  I  told  Bircham  the  whole  affair.  The  dragoon 
was  convulsed  with  laughter.  '  So,'  said  he,  '  at  twelve  o'clock  the 
gentle  Jemmy  is  to  be  spirited  away.  But  come,  there's  no  time  to  lose. 
Sit  down,  Rat,  get  a  pen  in  thy  fist,  and  I'll  dictate  and  thou  inscribe.' 

*  Madam, 

'  Having  unfortunately,  at  the  request  of  his  afflicted  family,  under- 
taken the  case  of  Lieutenant  Kennedy  of  the Mayo  regiment,  I  beg 

to  apprise  you  that  the  unhappy  gentleman  is  subject  to  occasional  fits  of 
insanity.  Fearing,  from  his  mental  malady,  that  he  may  have  miscon- 
ducted himself  to  your  amiable  niece  last  night  at  the  coterie,  I  beg,  on 
the  part  of  my  poor  friend,  who  is  tolerably  collected  this  morning,  to 
say  that  he  is  heartily  sorry  for  what  has  occurred,  and  requests  the  lady 
will  consider  any  thing  he  might  have  said  only  as  the  wanderings  of  a 
confirmed  lunatic. 

*  I  am,  madam,  your  obedient  Servant, 

*  Terence  Rattigan, 
'  Capt. M Militia. 

*  To  Mrs.  Cogan,  &c.  &c.' 

How  very  flattering  this  apology  was  to  me,  I  submit  to  the  indulgent 
auditor.  I  was  indubitably  proven  to  be  an  ass  over  night,  and  I  must 
pass  as  a  lunatic  in  the  morning.  We  had  barely  time  to  speculate  on 
the  success  of  Bircham's  curious  epistle,  when  my  aunt  Cogan's  answer 
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arrived  with  due  promptitude.  The  cornet  separated  the  wet  wafer  with 
a  '  faug'h  !'  and  holding-  the  billet  at  arm's  leng-th,  as  if  it  exhibited  a 
plag'ue-spot,  he  favoured  us  with  the  contents,  which  were  literally  as 
follows  : — 

•  Captin  Ratigin, 
'  Sir — I  have  red  your  paltrey  appollog-ey  for  your  nephew's  breech  of 
promis.  I  beg*  to  tell  you,  that  a  lady  of  the  famuly  of  Clinch  will  not 
submit  to  be  ensulted  v/ith  impunnitey.  My  neece  is  packed  and  reddy  ; 
and  if  your  friend  does  not  apear  acordin^  to  apointment,  he  will  shortly 
here  as  will  not  plase  him,  from  your's  to  command, 

'  Honor  Cogan,  otherwise  Clinch. 
'  Hawthorn  Cotage,  Friday  morning-.' 

Twelve  o'clock  passed.  We  waited  the  result  of  Mrs.  Cog-an's  threats, 
when  the  waiter  showed  up  a  visitor,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Clinch,  the 
prime  cause  of  all  our  misfortunes,  presented  himself.  He  persisted  in 
standing-,  or  more  properly,  stooping- — for  the  ceiling-  was  not  quite  six 
feet  from  the  floor — coug-hed — hoped  his  interference  might  adjust  the 
mistake,  as  he  presumed  it  must  be  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Kennedy, 
and  begged  to  inform  him  that  Miss  Jemima  O'Brien  was  ready  to  ac- 
company the  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  last  nig-ht  arranged.  Captain  Rat- 
tig-an  took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  he,  the  captain,  had  been  very  ex- 
plicit with  Mrs.  Cog-an,  and  requested  to  refer  to  his  letter,  in  which  Mr. 
Kennedy's  sentiments  were  fully  conveyed,  and,  on  his  part,  to  decline 
the  very  flattering-  proposal  of  Miss  Jemima  O'Brien.  Mr.  Clinch  stated 
that  an  immediate  change  of  sentiment,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  was 
imperative,  or  that  Mr.  K.  would  be  expected  to  favour  him,  Mr.  C, 
with  an  interview  in  the  Priest's  Meadow.  Captain  Rattig-an  acknow- 
ledged the  request  of  Mr.  Clinch  to  be  a  very  reasonable  alternative,  and 
covenanted  that  Mr.  Kennedy  should  appear  at  the  time  and  place  men- 
tioned ;  and  Mr.  Clinch  was  then  very  ceremoniously  conducted  down 
stairs  by  the  polite  commander. 

Through  motives  of  delicacy,  I  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
terview, retired  to  the  next  apartment ;  and  as  the  rooms  were  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  boarded  partition,  I  overheard,  through  a  convenient  chink, 
with  desperate  alarm.  Captain  Rattigan  g-iving-  every  facility  to  my  being- 
shot  at  in  half  an  hour  in  the  Priest's  Meadow. 

No  wonder  Rat  found  me  pale  as  a  spectre,  when  bursting-  into  the  room 
he  seized  me  by  the  hand,  and  told  me  had  broug-ht  this  unlucky  business 
to  a  happy  termination.  He,  the  captain,  dreaded  that  Jemima  would 
have  been  looking-  for  legal  redress  ;  but,  thank  God  !  it  would  only  end 
in  a  duel. 

I  hinted  at  the  chance  of  my  being-  shot. 

'  Shot !'  exclaimed  my  comforter.  '  Why,  what  the  devil  does  that 
signify  ?     if,  indeed,  you  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  hanging-  your* 
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self,  like  the  one-eyed  major,  it  would  have  been  a  hardship.  No  fu- 
neral honours — no  decent  wake — but  smug-g-led  into  the  earth  like" a 
half- bale  of  contraband  tobacco  ; — but  in  your  case,  certain  of  respectable 
treatment — reversed  arms — dead-march — and  Christian  burial : — vow  to 
God,  quite  a  comfort  to  be  shot  under  such  flattering*  circumstances  ! 
Frank,  you  have  all  the  luck  of  the  Rattig-ans  about  you !' — and,  opening- 
the  door,  he  hallooed — '  Myke — Mykle  Boyle,  bring-  down  the  pace- 
makers to  the  parlour.' 

In  a  few  seconds  I  heard  the  captain  and  his  man  busily  at  work,  and 
by  a  number  of  villanous  clicks,  which  jarred  through  my  system  like 
electricity,  I  found  these  worthies  were  arranging  the  commander's  peace- 
makers for  my  use  in  the  Priest's  Meadow. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I  reached  the  ground,  which  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  inn.  Rattigan  and  Bircham  accompanied  me,  and 
Myke  Boyle  followed  with  the  tools.  Mr.  Christopher  Clinch  and  his 
friends  were  waiting  for  us  ;  and  a  cadaverous-looking  being  was  peeping 
through  the  hedge,  whom  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  village  apo- 
thecary, allured  thither  by  the  hope  of  an  accident,  as  birds  of  prey  are 
said  to  be  collected  by  a  chance  of  carrion. 

The  customary  bows  were  formally  interchanged  between  the  respective 
belligerents — the  ground  correctly  measured — pistols  squibbed,  loaded, 
and  delivered  to  the  principals.  I  felt  devilish  queer  on  finding  myself 
opposite  a  truculent  fellow  of  enormous  height,  with  a  pair  of  projecting 
whiskers,  upon  which  a  man  might  hang  his  hat,  and  a  pistol  two  feet 
long  clutched  in  his  bony  grasp.  Rattigan,  as  he  adjusted  my  weapon, 
whispered — '  Frank,  jewel,  remember  the  hip-bone  ;  or,  as  the  fellow's  a 
hell  of  a  length,  you  may  level  a  trifle  higher  ;'  and,  stepping  aside,  his 
coadjutor  pronounced  in  an  audible  voice — one  ! — two !  ! — three!  ! ! 

Off"  went  the  pistols.  I  felt  Mr.  Clinch's  bullet  whistle  past  my  ear, 
and  saw  Captain  Rattigan,  next  moment,  run  up  to  my  antagonist,  and 
inquire  if  he  was  much  hurt.  Heavens  ! — how  delightful !  I  had 
brought  the  engagement  to  a  glorious  issue  by  neatly  removing  Mr. 
Clinch's  trigger-finger,  and  thereby  spoiHng  his  shooting  for  life. 

With  a  few  parting  bows,  we  retired  from  the  Priest's  Meadow,  leaving 
Christopher  Clinch  a  job  for  the  vampire  apothecary,  and  a  fit  subject  for 
the  assiduities  of  Mrs.  Cogan  and  the  gentle  Jemima. 

If  Captain  Rattigan  had  registered  a  rash  vow  against  port  wine,  it  is 
to  be  lamented  ;  for  never  were  three  gentlemen  of  the  sword  more  com- 
pletely done  up  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening  than  we. 

Next  day  we  were  informed  that  Clinch  was  tolerably  well,  and  that 
their  attorney  had  been  closeted  with  the  ladies  of  Hawthorn  Cottage. 
We  held  a  council  of  war,  and  while  debating  on  the  expediency  of  my 
retiring  on  leave  to  Connemara,  where  I  might  set  Jemmy  and  her  lawyer 
at  defiance,  the  post  brought  us  intelligence  that  *  a  turn-out  for  the  line 
was  wanted ;'  and  if  I  could  muster  the  necessary  number,  I  should  be 
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exchang-ed  into  a  regular  reg-iment.  Off  Rat  and  I  started  for  Naas,  and 
with  little  diflSculty  succeeded  in  making*  up  the  quota ;  and  the  first  inti- 
mation the  prototype  of  Glorvina  received  of  our  movements  was  being 
seduced  to  the  window  by  the  drums,  as  I  marched  past  Hawthorn  Cot- 
tag-e,  with  as  choice  a  sample  of  *  food  for  g-unpowder '  as  ever  left  Bally- 
bunnion.  I  saluted  the  once-intended  Mrs.  Kennedy  with  g-reat  respect ; 
the  fifers  struck  up  *  Fare  you  well,  Killeavey  ;'  and  Captain  Rattig-an, 
who  accompanied  me  the  first  day's  march,  ejaculated,  as  he  looked 
askance  at  this  second  Ariadne,  '  May  the  devil  smother  you.  Jemmy 
O'Brien  !' 

After  an  afiectionate  parting*  with  Captain  Rattig-an,  on  the  second 
evening"  I  marched  into  the  metropolis  at  the  head  of  my  '  charg-e  of 
foot !'  I  made  my  g-rand  entree  in  full  reg-imentals,  and  recalled,  with  no 
small  vanity,  the  difference  of  my  present  appearance  in  the  redoubted 
capital  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  with  the  unassuming-  manner  in  which  I  first 
soug-ht  the  residence  of  my  uncle  Davidson,  when  bent  on  studying-  juris- 
prudence at  the  feet  of  that  g-ifted  Gamaliel.  Who,  indeed,  could  have 
recog-nized  the  staring*  rustic  bestriding-  a  trunk  upon  the  roof  of  the 
Galway  mail,  in  the  spruce  and  jaunty  commander,  who  was  now  leaving*, 
Theseus-like,  the  Ariadne  of  Ballybunnion  ? 

1  found  my  uncle  perched  on  his  well-known  stool.  He  made  a  most 
formal  bow  when  I  entered,  and  when,  in  a  most  dutiful  strain,  I  inquired 
after  his  and  my  aunt's  health,  and  he  discovered  that  the  smart  soldier 
before  him  was  no  other  than  his  quondam  disciple,  myself,  I  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  display  of  astonishment,  excepting-  that  occasioned  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  Kilg-obbin  title-deeds.  There  would  have  been  a  demur 
touching-  my  re-entry  of  the  premises,  I  verily  suspect ;  but,  then  my 
aunt,  what  would  she  say  if  her  nephew  should  be  rejected  like  hearsay 
evidence  ?  The  little  lawyer  summoned  up  all  his  civility,  and  taking-  my 
protruded  hand  between  a  couple  of  his  fing-ers,  as  g-ingerly  as  my  muti- 
lated friend  Kit  Clinch  would  have  done,  assured  me  he  was  g-lad  to  see 
me,  that  he  had  a  room  at  my  service,  provided  I  did  not  outstay  the  end 
of  term — an  event,  by  the  bye,  of  some  three  or  four  days  ;  and  telling 
me  my  aunt  was  paying  a  sick  visit,  and  that  his  niece  was  in  the  drawing- 
room,  warned  me  from  entertaining-  the  latter  lady  with  any  love  or  non- 
sense, and  pointing  to  the  door,  signalled  me  to  retire. 

I  mounted  the  drawing-room  stairs,  leisurely  communing  with  myself- 
1  had  heard  that  Duncan  had  an  only  niece,  to  whose  education  he  had 
been  most  attentive,  and  that  moreover  she  was  young  and  lively  :  and 
my  aunt  Macan  delighted  in  prognosticating  that  she  would  inherit 
'  every  sixpence.*  But  I  rather  looked  down  upon  the  little  solicitor  in 
his  proper  person  ;  the  blood  was  clearly  on  our  side  of  the  house,  and 
my  mother  a  thousand  times  averred  that  my  aunt's  marriage  with 
Duncan  was  the  first  introduction  of  an  attorney  into  the  house  of  Kill- 
nacoppal. 
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*  But,  God  help  him,  poor  man  V  said  I ;  '  Httle  does  he  imagine  what 
a  heart-scald  love  and  sentiment  have  g-iven  me.  I'll  ensure  Miss  David- 
son ag-ainst  similar  consequences  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.'  As  I  soli- 
loquised, I  opened  the  drawing-room  door ;  there  she  sat  with  her  back 
to  me,  playing"  with  might  and  main  Tom  Cooke's  overture  to  Mother 
Goose,  which  was  at  that  time  addling*  and  distracting"  man,  woman,  and 
child.  I  nearly  levanted  without  a  further  cultivation  of  our  relation- 
ship ;  for,  object  of  my  aversion — not  Tom  Cooke's  overture — there  she 
was,  literally  and  absolutely  invested  in  blue  bombasine  !  '  Oh  !  for  one 
speck  of  coffee,*  thought  I,  '  and  I'm  off  for  ever.'  But  the  frock  bore 
my  scrutiny,  and  I  set  down  the  colour  as  a  lamentable  instance  of  false 
taste,  and  determined  the  first  moment  of  our  intimacy  to  supplicate  a 
total  abandonment  of  blue  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life. 

Whether  she  really  had  not  heard  me,  or  pretended  it,  1  know  not ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  approach  close  to  her  elbow  before  she  would  exhibit 
any  symptoms  of  acknowledgment.  I  bowed — she  bowed — and  both 
were  silent.  I  mustered  courage — I,  a  soldier,  and  be  afraid  of  attack- 
ing- a  cousin,  and  that,  too,  on  Duncan's  side  of  the  house  ! — '  Madam, 
1  presume — my  fair  cousin,  Miss  Lucy  Davidson  ?' 

'  Exactly,  sir.* 

*  I  have  the  honour — a-hem  ! — to  be  Mr.  Kennedy  of  the  88th.' 
'  So  I  supposed,'  said  she,  with  perfect  unconcern. 

*  is  this  ease  or  stupidity,'  thoug*ht  I. 

*  You  have  heard  of  me  before,  then  ?' 

*  O  Lord,  yes  !  repeatedly  :  my  uncle  spoke  of  nothing  else  for  a  year ; 
— you're  the  man  that  lost  the  bag  !' 

'  Lost  the  devil,  madam  !  has  not  that  infernal  mistake  been  yet  for- 
gotten ? 

'  Don't  call  it  a  mistake ;  it  was  acause  of  great  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. Lady  Splashboard  tired  of  her  lover  before  a  new  deed  could  be 
engrossed,  and  is  now  living  with  her  noble  spouse  in  the  g-reatest  connu- 
bial felicity  ;  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Boyl  popped  off  suddenly  in  a  passion 
before  half  his  mortg-ag-es  could  be  resatisfied,  and  thereby  discharg-ed  his 
debts,  and  concluded  a  chancery  suit ;  two  events  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  left  incomplete  till  the  day  of  judgment.' 

I  stared  at  her  during"  the  singular  dialogue.  I  had  made  a  wrong" 
estimate  of  my  cousin  :  of  us  two,  it  was  clear  that  she  was  the  stouter 
vessel ;  and  I  at  once  determined  to  give  in.  At  this  moment  my  aunt's 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Lucy  turned  to  me  with  arch  g-ood  nature, 
•  Come,  cousin  Frank,  here's  my  hand — we  are  friends  ;  and  excepting" 
when  tcte-d-tcte,  we  will  never  allude  to  the  title-deeds  ;'  and  sitting 
down  to  the  piano,  she  recommenced  Mother  Goose. 

I  had  been  an  inmate  of  my  uncle's  house  but  a  few  days  when  1  dis- 
covered I  was  absolutely  in  love  with  Lucy.  She  was  a  clever,  warm- 
hearted girl ;  a  compound  of  wildness  and  good  nature — teazing  nie  this 
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moment,  and  softening*  me  the  next.  We  strolled  arm-in-arm  throug-h 
the  city ;  and  as  the  time  for  my  departure  drew  on,  1  found  that  Lucy 
had,  as  Duncan  would  have  said,  ejected  former  occupants,  and  taken 
undisputed  possession  of  my  heart.  Full  of  the  idea  of  my  fair  cousin, 
we  were  returning*  home  throug-h  Capel  Street,  when,  on  coming-  abruptly 
round  the  corner  of  Mary's  Abbey — blessed  apostle  of  Ireland  !  whom 
should  we  meet,  full  front,  but  Christopher  Clinch,  with  one  arm  in  a 
sling",  and  the  other  supporting  Jemima  O'Brien.  I  thoug-ht  I  should 
have  died  on  the  spot ;  and,  indeed,  Kit  was  not  apparently  on  a  bed  of 
roses ;  and  Jemima,  notwithstanding*  her  brass,  had  rather  what  we  call 
in  Ireland  '  a  bothered  look  about  her.' 

We  passed  hastily  on,  none  of  the  party  having*  any  inclination  for 
salutations  in  the  market-place.  Lucy  was  too  clever  not  to  remark, 
that  some  more  than  common  understanding-  existed  between  this  amiable 
pair  and  myself;  and  when  we  reached  home,  finding*  we  were  alone,  she 
pressed  her  inquiries  with  such  tact  and  pertinacity,  that  no  alternative 
but  a  full  confession  was  left.  According-ly,  amid  roars  of  laug-hter,  I 
made  a  clean  breast,  and  only  brought  my  unhappy  story  to  a  close  when 
Duncan's  peculiar  cough  was  heard  in  the  hall.  '  Why,  Frank,  this  far 
exceeds  the  title-deeds  :  ah  !  my  poor  cousin,  two  such  scrapes  in  one 
short  twelvemonth !'  and  tapping  my  cheek  with  her  glove,  she  ran  out 
of  the  room  before  our  gracious  uncle  entered. 

While  congratulating  myself  on  the  rapid  advance  in  my  cousin's  esti- 
mation, which  no  doubt  my  character  had  just  acquired,  by  her  being 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  my  private  memoirs,  my  sergeant  ar- 
rived with  written  orders  for  our  embarkation  the  next  morning.  Any 
chance  I  might  have  had  of  gradually  removing  Lucy's  impression  of  my 
idiotcy  was  now  over,  and  I  should  leave  Ireland,  satisfied  that  my  mis- 
tress considered  me  the  veriest  ass  that  was  permitted  to  go  at  large 
through  the  world.  No  wonder,  when  I  joined  her  after  dinner,  my 
spirits  were  any  thing  but  buoyant. 

I  approached  her  at  the  piano.  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Frank  ? 
You  are  sorry  that  you  admitted  me  farther  into  your  confidence  than  you 
first  purposed.  Come,  I  wont't  play  with  youi  feelings — indeed  I  won't ; 
don't  be  depressed.' 

'  How  can  I  be  otherwise,  Lucy  ?  here  is  the  order  for  my  embarka- 
tion ;  and  I  leave  you  in  the  full  persuasion  that  I  must  appear  a  weak 
and  contemptible  imbecile  in  your  eyes — a  fit  subject  for  being  fooled  by 
flirts  and  bullies.' 

'No,  no — not  by  bulhes.  You  have  enough  of  your  country's  pugna- 
cious properties  to  prevent  your  being  dragooned  ; — but  when  do  you  go  ? 
and  when  do  you  probably  return  ?' 

'  I  go  to-morrow ;  I  return  probably  never.  Oh  I  Lucy  ;  on  this,  our 
last  evening,  forgive  me  if  I  tell  my  secret :  I  never  felt  I  loved  a  woman 
till  I  met  you/ 
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She  turned  her  eyes  quickly  upon  mine  ;  she  read  there  the  sincerity 
of  my  declarations,  and  coloured  deeply,  as  I  continued — *  Lucy,  how- 
shall  I  woo  you  ?  how  shall  I  win  you  ?  Be  mine — mine  own.  Love  ! 
— boundless  eternal  love  —  !' 

*  Hush!  for  Heaven's  sake  !  some  one  is  on  the  stairs;'  and  turning:^ 
hastily  some  leaves  of  music,  she  continued,  with  apparent  unconcern, 
'it  is  composed  by  my  master.  I'll  sing-  it  for  you,  and  of  its  merits  you 
will  then  be  a  better  judge.' 

As  Lucy  sang",  she  cast  a  look  of  arch  supplication  tome — 'Ladies 
have  been  loved,  and  ladies  have  been  left  before  now,  Frank.' 

Ag-ain  I  commenced  rhapsodising- — '  What !  leave  you,  Lucy,  were 
you  once  mine  !     Never,   by  Heaven  !  I  would  live  for  you — labour  for 

you — die  for  you — but  never '  and  my  cursed  voice  was  pitched  so 

loud  as  to  prevent  me  hearing*  the  opening-  of  the  door — '  I  will  never 
leave  you — never  leave  this  house  till — ' 

'  There's  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno  served  on  you,  at  the  suit  of  Jemima 
O'Brien,  spinster,  for  breach  of  promise;'  and,  to  our  unutterable  dis- 
may, Duncan  Davidson  was  standing*  at  the  back  of  my  chair.  '  Oh  ! 
Frank,  Frank  Kennedy,  what  will  be  your  end  ?  By  you,  Lord  Splash- 
board lost  his  divorce  :  I  lost  my  costs  :  Sir  Phelim  lost  his  life  :  Jemima 
O'Brien  lost  her  character ;  and  Mr.  Clinch,  as  I  am  instructed,  lost  the 
use  of  his  hand.' 

I  felt  hurt  and  mortified  at  these  multifarious  alleg-ations ;  and  with 
some  heat,  told  him  I  should  remove  myself  forthwith  from  the  house  of 
a  relation,  who  seemed  to  extend  a  scanty  share  of  hospitality  to  one  who 
had  never  been  a  trespasser  on  it. 

No,  no — don't  be  in  a  passion :  Poucett,  my  scrivener,  heard  of  the 
intended  proceeding's  by  chance,  and  g-ave  me  the  earliest  information — 
but  you  sail  in  the  morning- ;  be  on  board  before  the  court  sits ;  avoid 
the  ne  exeat — and  God  speed  you  ! — To  your  bed,  Lucy  ! — what  keeps 
the  girl  up  ?'  With  a  significant  look,  my  mistress  rose  and  left  the 
room 

As  I  was  to  be  off  very  early  in  the  morning,  my  uncle  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  of  bidding  me  farewell.  Having  calculated  that  the 
odds  were  against  my  ever  troubling  him  again,  he  made  me  a  parting 
present  of  a  five-pound  note. 

I  retired  to  my  chamber,  but  not  to  sleep — and  was  gazing  listlessly 
from  the  window,  hearing  the  sleepy  watchman  tell  the  droning  hours, 
when  a  gentle  tap  called  me  to  the  door,  and,  on  tiptoe,  my  fair  cousin 
glided  into  the  apartment.  She  placed  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  pro- 
ducing a  small  parcel,  carefully  sealed,  spoke  to  me  in  a  cautious 
whisper — *  I  have  brought  you,  Frank,  a  trifle — a  bauble — it  is  for  a 
recollection  of  your  cousin,  when  you  are  far  away  ;  but  give  me  one 
promise,  or  I  take  my  present  with  me.  Can  you  patiently  wait  a  given 
time  before  you  open  this  enclosure?' 
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I  had  thrown  my  arm  around  her,  but  an  emphatic  g-esture  prevented 
me  from  catching-  her  to  my  breast ; — I  murmured  a  hasty  promise. 

*  Will  you  swear  it  ?' 

*  By  your  own  sweet  self,'  I  whispered. 

*  Enough !' — she  smiled — '  the  oath  is  certainly  an  awful  one  ! — Have 
you  nothing  to  give  me  in  return  ?' 

I  looked  confounded.     '  Nothing,'  I  ejaculated,  'but  this  poor  hand,' 

*  Nothing !'  she  repeated.  '  Has  woman  never  had  an  offering-  of 
your  hair  ?' 

'  Never,'  1  exclaimed,  solemnly. 

*  Stoop.' 

I  did  so,  and  she  removed  a  ringlet  hastily — then  turning  her  lips  to 
mine,  she  bade  me  a  fond  adieu.  I  would  have  followed,  but  a  menace 
from  her  finger,  and  an  expressive  look,  forbade  me. 

The  little  packet  was  carefully  secured,  and  a  written  order  prohibited 
its  being  opened  until  we  landed  in  Portugal.  Vain  were  my  conjectures 
as  to  what  might  be  Lucy's  present ;  the  time  came — I  broke  the  seals 
eagerly.  The  packet  contained  a  picture  of  herself,  and  a  purse  of  fifty 
guineas,  being  the  legacy  of  her  aunt  the  poodle-fancier. 

Five  years  passed,  and  I  v/itnessed  many  a  stirring  scene ;  I  shared 
the  pleasures  and  the  toils  of  a  military  life,  and,  like  my  comrades,  I 
bent  to  woman,  and  urged  the  *  lightly-won '  suit  of  a  soldier,  but  never 
was  my  heart  disengaged  for  a  moment  from  that  generous,  high-spirited 
girl.  I  dreamed  of  her  in  the  bivouac,  thought  of  her  in  battle,  and 
returned  to  renew  my  vows  of  eternal  constancy.  But  when  did  love's 
course  run  smooth  ? — My  father  and  Duncan  had  quarrelled  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  reconciled;  for  my  aunt  Macan  had,  as  usual,  inter- 
fered, and  to  evince  what  she  calls  'proper  spirit,'  favoured  my  uncle 
Davidson  with  a  letter,  in  which  she  satisfactorily  proved  that  all  good 
luck  had  abandoned  the  house  of  Killnacoppal  since  one  of  its  daughters 
had  degraded  her  name,  by  '  intermarrying  with  a  low-born  quill-driver.' 

No  wonder  Duncan's  door  was  closed  against  me ;  no  wonder  Lucy 
was  commanded,  under  the  heaviest  denunciation  of  being  disinherited, 
to  avoid  me  ;  but  all  in  vain.  She  wrote  to  me,  pointed  out  the  delicacy 
of  her  situation,  and  showed  me  the  necessity  of  a  farther  separation. 
These  obstacles,  however,  only  increased  my  desire  of  being  near  the 
object  of  my  love,  and  the  vigilance  of  my  uncle  was  useless  against  my 
stratagems.  Lucy  could  not  refuse  to  reward  such  perseverance,  and 
she  is  now  the  happy  mother  of  a  cherub  boy,  who  is  very  likely  to 
reconcile  to  each  other  Mr.  Duncan  of  Dublin  and  the  house  of  Killna- 
coppal. 
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THE  FISHERMAN  OF  NAPLES. 

Truth  never  looked  so  like  a  lie 
As  in  this  modern  historic. 

A  YOUNG  man  about  twenty-four  years  of  ag-e  clianced  to  be  in  a 
corner  of  the  great  market-place  at  Naples,  in  appearance  active  and 
pleasant,  of  the  middle  stature,  black-eyed,  rather  lean  than  fat,  having-  a 
small  tuft  of  hair  on  his  chin.  He  wore  linen  slops  or  trowsers,  a  blue 
waistcoat,  and  a  sailor's  cap  ;  his  legs  bare  below  the  knees,  and  without 
shoes.  Yet  he  had  a  g-ood  countenance,  and  was  sufficiently  bold  and 
enterprising,  as  the  result  will  prove.  His  profession  was  to  angle  fish 
with  a  rod,  hook,  and  line,  as  also  to  buy  fish,  and  to  carry  and  retail 
them  to  those  that  dwelt  in  his  quarter.  Such  men  are  called  in  Naples 
Pescivendoli.  His  name  was  Tomaso  Aniello*  of  Amalfi,  but  he  was 
commonly  called,  by  contraction,  Massaniello.  This  man  dwelt  in  the 
market-place ;  and  under  the  window  of  his  house,  towards  the  left  of  a 
neighbouring-  well  or  fountain,  were  the  arms  and  name  of  Charles  V. 
being-  very  ancient,  which  might  be  ascribed  to  a  mysterious  presage 
that  he  should  renew^  and  restore,  as  he  himself  would  often  very  plea- 
santly observe,  the  privileges  which  that  unconquered  monarch  granted 
to  the  city  and  people  of  Naples.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
about  a  hundred  years  before,   in  the  month  of  May,  1547,  as  John  An- 

*  The  word  literally  signifies  a  ring. 
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tonio  relates  ia  his  History  of  Naples,  when  t'here  was  a  commotion  in 
the  g*overnment  of  Don  Pero  de  Toledo,  on  account  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition  which  Philip  II.  would  have  introduced,  another  Massa- 
niello,  a  Sorrentine,  and  captain  of  some  banditti,  was  the  leader  of  that 
tumult.  But  because  the  nobility  were  then  joined  with  the  people,  that 
insurrection  was  not  very  hurtful,  nor  lasted  long-.  And  if  such  an  union 
had  now  been,  so  much  ruin  had  not  befallen  both  king-  and  people  ;  for 
what  greater  contag-ion  can  there  be  in  a  city,  than  disunion  between  its 
inhabitants  ? 

This  Massaniello,  from  a  kind  of  natural  penetration,  having-  observed 
the  murmuring-s  up  and  down  the  city,  laid  hold  of  the  following-  occasion  : 
—One  day  (which  was  four  days  before  the  holy  festival  of  Corpus 
Domini,)  he  went  very  ang-ry  towards  his  house,  and,  passing-  a  church 
where  a  famous  bandit  captain,  named  Perone,  had  fled  for  refug-e,  with 
one  of  his  companions,  he  was  asked  by  them  what  was  the  matter  ?  He 
answered  in  g-reat  wrath,  *  I  will  be  hang-ed  if  I  do  not  attempt  to  set  this 
city  rig-ht.'  They  laug-hed  at  his  words,  saying-,  '  A  proper  person  you 
are  to  right  the  city  of  Naples  !'  Massaniello  replied,  '  Do  not  laug-h  ; 
I  swear  by  God,  if  1  had  two  or  three  of  my  humour,  you  should  see 
what  I  could  do.'  '  What  would  you  do  ?*  asked  they.  He  answered, 
•  Will  you  join  me?'  'Why  not,'  said  they.  '  Pledg-e  me,  then,  your 
faith,'  replied  Massaniello,  *  and  you  shall  see  what  we  have  to  do.' 
They  instantly  pledg-ed  their  faith  to  him,  and  he  departed. 

But  he  had  not  been  long-  at  home  before  he  met  with  fresh  provoca- 
tion i  for  some  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  having-  accidentally  met  his 
wife  in  the  street,  as  she  was  carrying-  a  small  quantity  of  contraband 
flour  in  her  apron,  they  laid  hold  on  her,  and  hauled  her  to  prison  ;  and, 
without  having-  the  least  reg-ard  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  her  hus- 
band, would  not  let  her  g-o,  till  he  had  sold  all  his  g-oods,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
an  hundred  ducats,  which  was  the  price  they  had  set  on  her  liberty. 
This  barbarous  extortion  struck  so  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  young-  man, 
who  was  naturally  choleric,  that  he  immediately  meditated  upon  the 
means  of  being-  reveng-ed  ;  and  considering-  how  the  people  were  enrag-ed 
by  the  g-abel  upon  fruit,  he  made  use  of  that  pretence,  and  running-  up 
and  down  among-  the  fruit- shops  that  were  in  that  quarter,  complained 
loudly  of  the  cruelty  of  the  tax,  and  eng-aged  them  to  come  in  a  body  to 
the  market-place,  and  there  declare  publicly  to  the  country  fruiterers, 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  bring-  their  fruit  to  market,  for  they  would 
not  buy  one  basket  till  the  g-abel  was  taken  off. 

In  the  meantime,  while  this  dissatisfaction  spread  throughout  the 
shops,  the  elect,  or  chief  mag-istrate,  Andrea  iVnaclerio,  having  been 
chosen  that  very  day,  betook  himself  to  the  market-place,  where  the 
various  fruits  were  distributed  to  the  shop-keepers.  They  all  cried  out 
to  him  that  they  would  buy  no  more  g-abelled  fruit ,  but  Anaclerio  per- 
suaded them  at  that  time  to  pay  the  tax,  with  the  assurance  that  it  would 
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be  speedily  taken  off.  This  promise  caused  the  tumult  to  cease,  at  that 
time,  and  Massaniello,  seeing-  that  nothing  farther  was  done,  went  up 
and  down,  exclaiming-,  '  Avant  Gabd  .'  Avant  Gabel !'  for  which  some 
laug-hed  at  him,  but  others  considered  well  his  words. 

About  this  time  a  number  of  boys  had  g-athered  tog-ether  in  the  market- 
place, and  Massaniello  approaching-  them,  said,  '  Say  as  I  do  ;  two  tor- 
neses,  that  is,  a  bajocco  for  a  measure  of  oil,  six  and  thirty  ounces  the 
loaf  of  bread,  twenty-two  the  pound  of  cheese,  six  g-ranas  for  beef,  six 
g-ranas  for  pulse,  nine  g-ranas  for  veal,  two  g-ranas  the  pint  of  wine.'* 
These  words  he  made  them  repeat  various  times ;  and  being-  thus  taug-ht, 
and  bearing-  them  in  memory,  they  cried  them  up  and  down  all  the  city, 
and  even  in  the  face  of  the  viceroy.  He  g-ave  them,  however,  another 
lesson,  which  was,  '  Viva  Dio  !  viva  la  Madonna  del  Carmine  !  viva  il 
Papa  I  viva  il  Re  di  Spagna !  e  la  grassa  !  e  muoia  I  muoia  il  7nal 
governo  !  f  These  and  similar  phrases  being-  taught  by  Massaniello  to 
the  boys,  they  cried  them  up  and  down,  which  caused  much  laug-hter  and 
jeering-  at  their  master.  But  he  told  them,  *  You  laugh  at  me  now  :  you 
shall  soon  see  what  Massaniello  can  do  :  let  me  alone,  and  if  I  do  not 
free  you  from  slavery,  let  me  be  held  infamous  for  ever.'  This  increased 
their  laug-hter  ;  but  reg-ardless  of  it,  he  beg-an  to  enlist  such  a  number  of 
boys,  betwixt  the  ag-es  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  that  they  came  to  be 
above  five  hundred,  and  at  last  two  thousand,  insomuch  that  he  could  not 
only  muster  a  company,  but  even  a  whole  reg-iment.  He  then  prepared 
himself  for  the  approaching  festival  of  our  Lady  of  Carmine,  making  him- 
self commander  of  his  troops,  and  g-iving-  to  every  boy  a  little  cane. 

Among-  other  thing-s  during-  this  festival,  it  was  a  custom  to  observe  a 
certain  ceremony,  which  was,  that  a  sort  of  castle  or  tower  of  wood  was 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  great  market-place,  and  a  company  of  boys, 
who  represented  the  Turks,  used  to  defend  it,  whilst  another  set  of  lads 
pelted  and  battered  it  with  sticks  and  fruit;  and  this  drew  together 
a  great  concourse  of  people  ;  but  it  seldom  ended  without  quarrelling  and 
bloodshed. 

On  this  occasion,  there  were  assembled  a  vast  multitude  of  people  of 
the  meaner  sort ;  and  although  the  hour  was  come  when  fruits  were 
generally  brought  to  the  market  to  be  taxed,  and  the  boys  were  all  met 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  such  as  fell  upon  the  streets,  it  chanced 
that  no  fruit  appeared  at  all ;  for  the  shop-keepers  had  resisted  the  pay- 
ment of  the  gabel,  telling  the  fruit-merchants  that  they  might  pay  it 
themselves  if  they  pleased,  but  as  for  them  they  would  pay  none.     This 

*  There  were  silver  or  copper  coins  current  in  Naples  at  the  time.  A  bajocco,  or 
bajocoa,  was  a  copper  coin,  ten  of  which  made  a  julio,  and  one  hundred  a  Roman 
crown. 

t  '  Let  God  live  !  let  the  Lady  of  Carmine  live  !  let  the  holy  father  live  !  let  the 
King  of  Spain  live!  let  there  be  plenty!  may  the  ill  government  die!  may  the 
accursed  government  die  !' 
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caused  an  altercation,  which  proceeded  from  words  to  blows,  and  which 
being  told  to  Zuffia  Grassiero,  governor  of  the  city,  he  ordered  Andrea 
Anaclerio  to  quell  the  commotion.  This,  Anaclerio  in  vain  attempted  to 
do,  for  both  the  fruiterers  and  the  retail  sellers  were  firm  and  obstinate 
in  their  quarrel ;  and  not  to  displease  the  latter,  he  decided  ag-ainst  the 
fruiterers,  (most  of  whom  were  from  the  city  of  Puzzuolo,)  reviling*  them 
with  words,  threatening-  to  bastinado  them,  and  to  condemn  them  to  the 
g-alleys. 

Among"  those  of  Puzzuolo,  there  happened  to  be  a  cousin  of  Masaniello, 
who,  according-  to  the  instructions  g-iven  him,  beg-an  more  than  any  to 
excite  the  people.  Seeing-  that  he  could  sell  his  fruit  only  at  a  low  price, 
and,  after  paying  the  gabel,  have  hardly  any  thing  left,  he  flew  into  a 
rage,  and,  throwing  two  large  baskets  full  of  fruit  upon  the  ground,  he 
exclaimed,  'God  gives  plenty,  and  the  ill  government  a  famine!  I  care 
not  one  straw  for  this  fruit :  let  every  one  take  it.'  Upon  which  the  boys 
eagerly  ran  to  gather  and  eat  the  fruit.  As  all  this  fell  out  according  to 
Masaniello's  expectation,  he  rushed  in  among  them,  crying  out,  *  Avant 
gabel !  Avant  gabel !'  but  Anaclerio  instantly  threatened  him  with  the 
bastinado  and  the  galleys,  which  so  exasperated  the  people,  that  they 
threw  figs,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  with  great  fury  into  his  face.  But 
this  attack  seemed  too  little  to  Masaniello,  who  hit  the  magistrate  on 
the  breast  with  a  stone,  and  encouraged  his  army  of  boys  to  follow  his 
example,  which  they  did.  Anaclerio  was  accordingly  forced  to  break 
through  the  crowd  as  fast  as  possible  in  a  coach  ;  and  reaching  the 
church  of  the  Lady  of  Carmine,  he  embarked  there  in  a  felucca,  and  thus 
reached  the  palace  in  safety,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces, 
or  stoned  to  death  by  the  boys. 

Upon  this  success  the  people  flocked  in  g-reater  numbers,  as  well  to 
the  said  market-place  as  elsewhere,  and  began  to  exclaim  loudly  against 
those  intolerable  grievances  under  which  they  groaned,  and  crying  out, 

*  Let  the  King  of  Spain  live,  but  let  the  accursed  government  die.'  The 
tumult  still  increasing,  Masaniello  being  followed  by  a  multitude  of  boys 
and  all  sorts  of  loose  people,  some  with  sticks,  others  with  pikes  and  par- 
tisans taken  from  the  tower  of  the  Carmine,  he  leaped  upon  the  highest 
table  which  was  among  the  fruiterers,   and,  with  a  loud  voice,   cried, 

*  Rejoice,  dear  companions  and  brothers  ;  give  God  thanks,  and  the  glo- 
rious Virgin  of  Carmine,  that  the  hour  of  our  redemption  draws  near  ;  a 
poor  bare-footed  fellow,  like  another  Moses  who  freed  the  Israelites  from 
Pharaoh's  rod,  shall  in  like  manner  free  you  from  all  gabels  that  were 
ever  imposed.  A  fisherman,  I  mean  St.  Peter,  reduced  with  his  voice 
from  Satan's  slavery  to  the  liberty  of  Christ,  Rome  herself,  and  with 
Rome,  a  world.  Now  another  fisherman,  who  is  Masaniello,  shall  re- 
lease Naples,  and  with  Naples  a  whole  kingdom,  from  the  tyranny  of 
gabels.  Henceforth  you  shall  shake  from  off  your  necks  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  so  many  grievances,   which  have  hitherto  depressed  you.     Nor 
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to  effect  this  do  I  care  a  rush  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  to  be  drag-g-ed 
up  and  down  the  kennels  and  g-utters  of  Naples.  Let  all  the  blood  in 
my  body  be  drawn  out  of  these  veins ;  let  this  head  dance  from  my 
shoulders  by  the  fatal  steel,  and  be  perched  up  in  this  market-place  upon 
a  pole,  I  shall  die  contented  and  g-lorious ;  it  will  be  triumph  and 
honour  to  me  to  think  that  my  blood  and  hfe  were  sacrificed  in  so  g-lo- 
rious a  conquest,  and  that  I  became  the  saviour  of  my  country.* 

Masaniello,  by  often  repeating*  this  and  similar  harang-ues,  marvel- 
lously inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  were  disposed  in  their  hearts 
to  co-operate  with  him  to  this  efiect ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  zeal,  they 
set  fire  to  the  house  next  the  toll-house  for  fruit,  both  of  w^hich  were 
burnt  to  the  very  g-round,  with  all  the  books  and  accounts,  and  many  of 
the  g-oods  belong-ing"  to  the  farmers  of  the  customs,  which  were  therein. 

This  bein^  done  the  mob  amazing-ly  increased;  the  palace  of  the  vice- 
roy was  taken  by  storm,  and  tWe  g-overnor  himself  fell  into  their  hands. 
All  they  demanded  was  lo  be  freed  from  the  g-abel,  and  this  he  promised  to 
aboHsh  ;  but  the  people  not  being*  yet  satisfied,  he  made  his  escape  into 
the  church,  the  doors  of  which  he  caused  to  be  shut.  This  did  not  avail 
him  ;  they  burst  open  the  principal  g-ate,  still  demanding*  the  repeal  of  the 
g*abel.  His  excellency  assured  them,  from  a  window,  that  their  wishes 
should  be  complied  with,  but  they  continued  incredulous.  While  this 
violence  was  g-oing*  on,  Filomarino,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  being*  zealous 
in  his  pastoral  charg*e  for  the  service  of  God  and  his  church,  endeavoured 
to  appease  the  people,  in  order  to  avoid  those  irrecoverable  losses  which 
he  saw  threatening-  the  city,  made  a  sign  to  them  with  his  hand  that 
they  should  be  peaceable  ;  but  they  replying-  that  they  would  have  the 
writ  for  release  of  the  g-abels  from  the  viceroy,  especially  those  upon 
corn  and  fruits,  his  eminence  answered  them,  that  he  v/ould  make  it  his 
business  to  obtain  it,  and  so  g-oing*  out  of  his  coach,  he  v/ent  in  person  to 
the  second  g-ate  of  the  monastery,  to  hinder  the  pulling-  of  it  down  by  the 
furious  rabble.  He  effected  his  purpose,  for,  out  of  the  great  reverence 
they  bore  to  their  archbishop,  the  fury  ceased ;  but  still  they  prayed  that 
the  g-abels  mig-ht  be  abolished.  The  bishop  promised  to  bring-  them  the 
instrument  sig*ned  and  sealed ;  but  lest  the  fury  should  recommence 
during*  his  absence,  he  sent  a  messeng-er  to  the  viceroy,  desiring-  him  to 
send  the  said  instrument.  This  the  viceroy  did,  desiring-  him  to  deliver 
it  with  his  own  hands  to  the  people.  The  bishop  having-  received  the 
said  written  instrument,  entered  his  coach,  and  showed  the  charter  to  all 
the  mob,  which  he  drew  after  him  along-  Toledo  Street,  every  one  being- 
anxious  to  know  what  it  contained.  But  what  ?  The  charter  was  no 
sooner  read  with  a  loud  voice  by  the  bishop,  but  the  mob  cried  out  ag*ain 
that  they  were  cheated,  for  that  instrument  contained  only  the  taking*  oflf 
the  fruit-g-abel,  and  seven  carlines  upon  wheat ;  but  they  would  have 
divers  other  g-abels  abolished.  The  bishop,  perceiving*  that  nothing-  could 
be  done  with  the  rabble  while  in  that  state  of  ferment,  and  having*  de- 
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livered  the  charter  to  the  chief  of  the  people,   retired  peaceably  to  his 
palace. 

The  mob  now  ran  to  the  g-reat  market-place,  to  give  notice  of  the  said 
charter  to  the  rest,  who  were  assembled  there  in  still  g-reater  numbers  ; 
but  finding"  that  this  was  but  satisfaction  in  part,  it  was  deemed  necessary, 
for  the  common  defence  of  the  faithful  people  of  Naples,  to  enrol  some 
armed  men,  to  procure  a  total  discharg-e  of  g-abels.  Returning-  to  the 
palace,  thousands  of  men  and  boys  would  ag-ain  have  attempted  an  en- 
trance into  the  church  and  monastery  of  St.  Louis ;  beino-  resolved  to 
burst  open  the  doors  of  that  part,  where  divers  lords  and  ladies  were,  but 
the  Spanish  soldiers  opposed  them ;  and,  in  particular,  a  brave  captain 
kept  off  the  rabble  with  his  sword,  and  the  soldiers  with  their  muskets, 
and  divers  of  them  were  killed.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  ladies  had  time 
to  retire  into  the  friar's  cells,  and  the  viceroy,  by  the  help  of  the  abbot 
of  the  convent,  scaled  the  walls,  and  g-ot  into  the  monastery  of  the 
Jesuits,  whence,  putting-  himself  in  an  old  sedan  carried  by  Spaniards,  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo. 

This  only  served  to  inflame  the  people,  who  called  loudly  for  the  Prince 
Bisignano  to  head  them  ;  he  complied,  but  finding-  it  impossible  to  quiet 
them,  he  suddenly  retired.  This  was  no  sooner  known  than  they  cried 
out  for  their  leader  and  conductor  MasanisUo,  who,  accepting-  of  that 
charg-e,  beg-an  more  than  ever  by  sound  of  drum  to  influence  the  people 
throug-hout  all  the  city  and  suburbs.  It  was  now  thought  fitting-  that 
some  religious  men  should  go  in  procession  through  the  city,  not  only  to 
appease  the  unbridled  people,  but  to  implore  divine  help ;  which  beino- 
done,  those  offices  of  the  holy  church  were  much  acknowledged  by  the 
viceroy,  who  sent  effectual  relation  thereof  to  the  Conte  d'Ognate,  then 
Catholic  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
viceroy  and  the  nobility,  dreading  that  the  rabble  would  go  to  St.  Law- 
rence church,  and  seize  upon  divers  things  which  belonged  to  the  city, 
and  sound  the  great  bell  to  arms  which  hangs  in  the  steeple  of  that 
church,  sent  thither  some  companies  of  Spaniards  well  armed,  as  also 
others,  for  the  guard  of  the  said  church  and  cloister  of  St.  Lawrence. 

At  two  o'clock  after  midnight,  the  viceroy  removed  from  St.  Elmo  to 
Castel  Nuovo,  which  adjoins  the  royal  palace,  there  being  only  a  bridge 
between  them.  There  went  also  thither  Cardinal  Trivultio,  with  many 
officers  and  cavaliers;  and  although  it  seemed  high  time  for  them  to 
think  of  chastising-  the  rebels,  yet  the  viceroy,  hke  a  wise  prince,  re- 
strained his  indignation,  and  published,  that  by  next  Monday  the  loaf  of 
bread  should  weigh  thirty- three  ounces  four  grains,  whereas  before  it  was 
scarcely  twenty-four  ounces  ;  and  that  the  gabel  of  fruit  should  be  abso- 
lutely taken  off".  For  greater  safety,  however,  he  ordered  that  additional 
guards  should  surround  the  castle.  Meanwhile,  the  people  did  not  flag 
a  whit  in  their  former  fury,  but  caused  the  bell  of  our  Lady  of  Carmine 
<>  ring  out  thrice  for  arming,  and  consequently  great  companies  flocked 
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tog-ether,  and  divided  themselves  into  divers  quarters.  Some  proceeded  to 
set  fire  to  all  the  out-houses  of  Naples,  where  g-abels  were  exacted,  with 
drums  beating"  before  them ;  others  remaining-  behind,  to  prepare  arms 
for  the  following"  day,  plundered  the  shops  for  swords  and  muskets,  for 
bullet,  fire  and  match.  Others  went  among-  the  merchants,  v/ho,  without 
any  resistance,  furnished  them  with  all  sorts  of  arms  ;  and  because  one 
master  of  a  shop  would  foolishly  have  made  opposition  by  threats,  and, 
which  was  worse,  by  discharg-ing-  a  mortar-piece  out  of  a  window,  which 
killed  one  of  them,  they  were  so  exasperated,  that  putting-  fire  to  his 
house,  wherein  were  divers  barrels  of  powder,  eig-hty-seven  persons  were 
blown  up  and  perished,  and  forty-four  were  hurt.  To  prevent  such  a 
disaster  in  future,  his  excellency  commanded  that  all  the  powder  in  other 
places  throug-hout  the  city  should  be  wetted :  but  the  unbridled  mob, 
passing-  with  such  an  imperious  authority  throug-h  the  streets,  beg-an  to 
put  an  army  in  order,  and  provide  all  things  necessary  for  the  business 
of  the  following-  day. 

There  was  appointed  to  be  about  the  person  of  Masaniello,  as  one  of 
the  principal  heads  of  the  people,  a  priest  named  Julio  Genovino,  who 
had  been  their  elect  during-  the  g-overnment  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  and 
was  well  practised  in  the  affairs  of  the  court,  and  who  had  always  endea- 
voured to  advance  the  g-ood  of  the  people ;  and  to  him  they  added  for  a 
companion  the  aforesaid  famous  bandito  Perrone.  v'  These  two  being-  joined 
with  Masaniello,  drew  out  a  list  of  sixty  houses  of  ministers  and  others, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  farming  of  the  g-abels,  and  who,  having- 
enriched  themselves,  as  was  g-iven  out,  with  the  blood  of  the  people,  de- 
served to  be  made  examples  to  future  ag-es,  by  having-  their  houses  and 
g-oods  burnt  to  the  g-round  ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 

But,  while  the  people  consumed  with  fire  the  houses,  goods,  and  wealth 
of  those  public  thieves,  as  they  termed  them,  there  burnt  in  the  breast  of 
the  viceroy  an  ardent  desire  to  put  a  period  to  such  fearful  combustions. 
In  order  to  hasten  an  accommodation,  the  Collateral  Council  and  Coun- 
cils of  State  and  War  were  assembled  ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  his  ex- 
cellency should  command  four  companies  of  foot,  to  reinforce  the  squad- 
ron which  was  already  in  the  castle,  while  a  legal  instrument  was  ordeied 
to  be  printed,  wherein  an  abolition  of  those  gabels,  and  a  general  pardon, 
were  granted.  This  instrument  was  accordingly  printed  and  sent  into 
the  great  market,  that  all  people  beholding  it,  might  return  to  their 
homes  :  but  it  took  no  effect,  because  the  pardon  was  considered  imper- 
fect, not  specifying  so  much  as  the  people  would  have,  and  containing 
divers  matters  subject  to  litigation.  The  viceroy,  perceiving  that  the 
nobility  were  hateful  to  the  people,  and  therefore  unfit  to  quench  the  fire, 
but  rather  to  increase  it,  now  purposed  to  make  use  of  two  of  their  own 
prime  advocates,  wao  were  also  much  esteemed  by  him.  These  w^ere 
Andrea  Martellone,  and  Onosico  Palma,  whom  the  viceroy  having  com- 
manded to  come  unto  him,  he  committed  unto  their  care  and  prudence. 
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and  that  with  a  g-^reat  deal  of  earnestness,  the  appeasing*  of  the  people, 
with  large  promises  of  remuneration.  These  men  executed  what  was 
imposed  upon  them  with  much  alacrity ;  but  it  produced  no  fruit,  and 
having"  returned  to  the  viceroy,  they  said  it  was  impossible  to  assuag-e 
the  fury  of  the  people,  unless  he  delivered  unto  them  the  orig-inal  of  the 
charter  granted  by  Charles  V.  Upon  this  being-  fully  understood  by  the 
viceroy,  who,  from  the  beginning-,  had  an  ardent  desire  to  content  the 
people,  especially  in  this  point,  he  caused  all  diligence  to  be  used,  that 
the  said  charter  should  be  found  out.  In  order  to  effect  this,  he  de- 
spatched to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  some  of  the  nobles,  elect  of  the 
city,  together  with  Don  Joseph  Maria  Caraciolo,  a  person  of  great 
valour  and  learning,  who,  besides  his  high  birth,  was  a  most  earnest 
pacificator  at  all  times,  especially  at  the  present  conjuncture,  being  warmly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  king  and  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Masaniello  made  it  known  to  all  the  merchants  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  corporations  of  the  city,  that  they  should 
instantly  arm  themselves  for  the  service  of  the  people  ;  and  in  order  to 
enforce  his  proclamations,  a  great  part  of  his  train,  partly  on  horseback 
and  partly  on  foot,  proceeded  to  the  various  houses  demanding  arms, 
which  were  delivered  up  to  them,  both  by  noblemen  and  officers.  They 
tjius  obtained  possession  of  many  thousands  of  archibuzes,  carbines, 
muskets,  pistols,  and  such  like  arms  ;  as  also  nine  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  one  merchant  had  in  his  house,  and  which  were  given  him  in 
pawn  from  the  court  for  some  thousands  of  ducats.  They  took  also 
seven  cannons  out  of  a  ship,  which  they  assaulted  in  a  new  galley,  all  of 
which  they  placed  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city ;  and 
having  understood  that  Mazola,  a  Genoa  merchant,  had  a  good  store  of 
arms,  they  entered  his  house,  where  they  found  four  thousand  muskets, 
w^hich  were  distributed  up  and  down  to  the  populace  dwelling  in  the  quar- 
ters of  Santa  Maria  il  Parete,  then  clapped  torches  to  his  house,  and  con- 
sumed it  to  the  foundation. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  desolation  and  ruin  caused  by  those 
conflagrations,  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  destroyed.  It 
may  be  merely  observed,  that  all  these  cruelties  (termed  by  the  people 
just  revenges,)  were  exercised  upon  all  those  who  were  put  down  in  Ma- 
saniello's  list,  as  devoted  to  destruction.  Among  these  were  the  palace^ 
of  many  of  the  nobles.  The  owners  of  many  of  these  mansions,  wishing 
to  save  their  property,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  rioters, 
by  privately  conveying  them  to  various  monasteries  and  convents  ;  but 
Masaniello  having  notice  of  this,  caused  the  inmates  of  these  religious 
houses  to  deliver  them  up,  under  the  pain  of  a  similar  visitation  ;  and, 
not  venturing  to  refuse,  they  were  consigned  to  the  rabble,  who  immedi- 
ately threw  them  into  the  flames.  So  intent  were  they  on  their  work  of 
destruction,  that  some  splendid  coaches,  which  were  discovered  concealed 
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with  their  horses  ahve,  were  also  thrown  into  the  flames,  and  consumed 
to  ashes. 

The  Neapolitan  people,  not  satisfied  with  publishing*  unto  the  world, 
by  outward  firing-  and  combustions,  the  extreme  disdain  they  had  taken 
ag-ainst  the  chief  authors  of  the  gabels,  still  ruminated  in  the  nig-ht  what 
further  revenges  were  to  be  taken  in  the  day. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  early  upon  Wednesday  morning-,  when 
Aurora  had  hardly  ushered  in  the  sun,  Masaniello  ordered,  that  upon  pain 
of  death  the  brig-ade  of  his  life-guard,  in  number  about  eig-ht  thousand 
persons,  should  repair  to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Caivana,  to  plunder 
again  the  said  duke,  notice  having- been  received  that  g-oods  of  far  g-reater 
value  were  not  yet  discovered.  Thereupon,  the  soldiers,  as  swift  as  iig-ht- 
ning*,  went,  in  obedience  to  Masaniello's  command,  and  re-entered  the 
house,  where,  battering-  down  a  door,  they  found  two  chambers  full  of 
the  richest  tapestry,  with  other  costly  moveables  ;  then,  descending-  into 
the  g-ardens,  they  defaced  divers  marble  statues  and  fountains,  grubbed 
up  the  flowers  and  trees,  broke  down  the  balconies,  and  set  fire  to  every 
thing  both  in  house  and  garden. 

Other  acts  ot  outrage  were  committed  ;  women  and  boys  broug-ht 
straw  and  all  sorts  of  combustibles  to  help  the  flames,  crying*,  '  Though 
there  is  httle  straw  left  in  the  houses,  it  will  help  to  burn  the  kennels  of 
those  dogs  who  have  imposed  on  us  the  accursed  g-abels.'  Many  women 
broug-ht  their  infants  in  their  arms,  and,  putting-  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  would  make  them  throw  these  into  the  fire,  exclaiming-,  amid 
curses,  ejaculations,  and  prayers,  '  These  poor  infants  shall  also  take  ven- 
g-eance  of  the  thieves  for  the  bread  they  have  taken  out  of  their  mouths. 
May  the  king-  live  !  May  the  dogs  die  the  death  !' 

While  the  people  thus  evaporated  their  high  discontents  ag-ainst  the 
enemies  of  the  public  good,  the  lord  bishop  continued  to  neg-otiate  with 
the  viceroy,  and  in  addition  to  the  ancient  charters  of  King-  Ferdinand 
and  Charles  V.  confirmed  by  the  royal  Collateral  Council  and  Council  cf 
State  holden  expressly  for  that  purpose,  he  also  received  a  general  pardon 
or  indulgence  for  the  people  of  Naples. 

There  was  now  g-reat  hope  of  seeing-  the  distractions  at  an  end.  The 
rabble,  satisfied  with  the  vengeance  they  had  taken,  and  dazzled  by  the 
prospect  of  so  many  immunities  and  privileg-es  they  were  on  the  point  of 
enjoying-,  abated  of  their  former  fury,  and  even  sig-hed  after  peace.  But 
a  fatal  and  unexpected  accident  entirely  ruined  these  good  dispositions, 
and  blew  up  the  flames  of  discord  to  a  greater  heig-ht  than  ever. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  market-place,  as  well  as  the  church  and 
convent  of  Carmine,  were  crowded  with  an  infinite  multitude  of  people, 
who  all  waited  with  impatience,  to  learn  the  success  of  the  neg^otiation, 
about  five  hundred  banditti,  well  armed  and  mounted,  came  into  the 
market-place,  where  they  were  received  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  upon 
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their  giving  out  that  they  had  been  sent  for   by  Dominico  Perrone,  and 
were  come  for  the  service  of  the  most  faithful  people. 

As  soon  as  Masaniello  saw  them,  he  thanked  them  for  their  good  will ; 
and,  telling  them  to  alight,  appointed  them  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  where  they  should  expect  his  further  orders  afoot ;  upon  which, 
Perrone  told  him,  he  judged  it  much  more  proper  to  assign  them  a  se- 
parate standing  to  themselves,  and  by  no  means  to  dismount  them  ;  be- 
cause, being  on  horseback,  they  would  be  much  readier  to  assist  him  in 
case  of  necessity.  To  this,  Masaniello  replied,  that  it  was  altogether 
unnecessary,  and  that  they  would  be  as  serviceable  to  him  on  foot  as  on 
horseback.  But,  Perrone  warmly  insisting  upon  their  going  mounted, 
and  in  a  body,  without  being  able  to  give  any  good  reason  for  it,  Ma- 
saniello began  to  suspect  that  some  dark  business  was  going  forward ; 
and,  therefore,  peremptorily  commanded  the  banditti  to  go  afoot  to  the 
quarters  he  assigned  them,  and  not  to  stir  an  inch  without  his  order 
He  had  no  sooner  spoken,  than  a  musket  was  fired  off;  which,  Ma- 
saniello looking  upon  as  the  signal  of  some  mischief,  cried  out,  '  Treason  ! 
treason !  there  is  a  plot  on  foot !'  when  five  muskets  were  immediately 
fired  upon  him  by  some  of  the  banditti,  who  had  slid  themselves  among 
the  crowd  that  surrounded  him ;  and  though  a  bullet  or  two  came  so 
near  to  him,  as  to  singe  his  shirt,  yet  he  received  not  the  least  hurt. 
The  people,  seeing  their  general  alive  and  without  harm,  cried  out  one 
and  all,  that  God,  and  the  Lady  of  Carmine,  whose  medal  hung  upon  his 
breast,  had  protected  Masaniello  ;  then  fell  without  mercy  upon  the  ban- 
ditti, and  having  killed  thirty  of  them  upon  the  spot,  they  pursued  the 
rest  into  the  church  and  convent  of  Carmine,  whither  they  had  taken 
shelter.  Nor  could  the  holiness  of  the  place  secure  them  from  the  peo- 
ple's rage;  who,  in  an  instant,  turned  it  into  a  scene  of  blood  and 
cruelty.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  but  the  piercing  cries  of 
the  wounded,  who,  whilst  calling  for  confessors,  met  with  the  stroke  of 
death.  Two  of  them  were  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  great  altar  ;  and  ano- 
ther under  the  very  seat  where  the  archbishop  sat,  whither  he  had  fled 
for  safety.  In  short,  the  whole  pavement  was  covered  with  slaughtered 
bodies  ;  among  whom  were  Dominico  Perrone,  and  Gregorio  Perrone, 
the  former  having  lost  his  life  for  being  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  latter  for  being  brother  to  the  former.  Captain  Antimo  Grasso 
lost  his  life  also  ;  having  first  declared,  that  the  banditti  had  been  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Mataloni,  and  Don  Pepe  Caraffa,  his  brother,  to  revenge,  by 
the  death  of  Masaniello,  the  insults  he  had  received  from  the  rabble  ;  that 
Dominico  Perrone  was  privy  to  the  plot ;  and  that  several  troops  more  of 
banditti  were  to  come  into  the  city  at  the  close  of  day,  who,  favoured  by 
the  night,  and  the  confusion  which  the  death  of  Masaniello  must  neces- 
sarily create,  were  to  fall  unawares  upon  the  people,  and  cut  them  into 
pieces. 

One  of  the  banditti  taken  alive  desired  his  life  of  Masaniello,  and  he 
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would  discover  unto  him  more  than  Grasso  had  confessed  ;  which  being 
promised  him,  provided  his  discoveries  proved  true,  he  revealed,  that  the 
night  following",  supposing  the  foresaid  five  hundred  banditti  were  suc- 
cessful, several  other  troops  of  horse  were  to  second  them,  and  set  fire  to 
certain  mines  under  the  great  market-place,  when  it  was  fullest  of  people. 
These  mines,  he  said,  contained  fifty  cantaras  of  powder,  amounting  to 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which,  being  spread  up  and  down  through  the 
bowels  of  the  said  market-place,  would  have  blown  into  the  air  all  the 
people  then  present,  with  the  monastery  and  church  del  Carmine,  inso- 
much, that  there  would  have  perished,  besides  the  destruction  of  the 
buildings,  holy  and  profane,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls. 
When  the  mines  had  taken  effect,  the  banditti  were  to  disperse  up  and 
down,  joining  with  some  of  the  gentry  whom  they  had  brought  over  to 
them,  and  falling  upon  the  rest  of  the  common  people,  put  all  to  the 
sword.  Upon  this  being  understood  by  Masaniello,  he  ordered  that, 
with  all  possible  diligence,  those  subterranean  places  should  be  searched, 
and  upon  his  declaration  being  found  true  and  real,  he  gave  the  prisoner 
his  life,  but  with  perpetual  banishment  from  the.  city  and  kingdom.  The 
said  powder  being  taken  up  from  all  those  places  under  ground,  did  serve 
the  people  for  many  days,  for  they  had  great  scarcity  thereof. 

The  rabble  had  now  put  to  death  one  hundred  and  fifty  banditti ;  and 
having  dragged  their  carcasses  through  all  the  streets  and  kennels  of  the 
city,  they  brought  their  heads  to  Masaniello,  who  commanded  them,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Perrone  and  his  brother,  to  be  fixed  upon  poles  in 
the  middle  of  the  great  market-place  ;  which  order  was  executed  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  well  known,  from  what  Pliny  and  others  affirm,  that  in  the  Olym- 
pic games,  it  often  happened  that  the  judges  gave  the  prize  in  doubtful 
combats,  not  so  much  according  to  the  valour  of  the  combatants,  as  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  and  one  may  very  naturally 
think,  Masaniello  being  young  and  of  very  low  birth,  that  he  obtained  the 
truncheon  of  general  command,  not  so  much  in  reward  of  his  own  merits, 
as  that  the  empty  breath  of  popular  applause  was  now  blowing  strongly 
in  his  favour.  It  appears,  however,  that  Masaniello,  although  a  mere 
fisherman,  or  rather  a  fisherman's  boy,  had  sagacity  enough  to  uphold  the 
high  command  which  he  had  assumed.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
important  events  of  the  last  few  days,  in  which  he  had  been  so  conspi- 
cuously engaged,  he  had  conducted  himself  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
discretion,  and  v,ith  such  rigorous  justice,  as  to  have  raised  a  kind  of  ad- 
miration in  Ihe  minds  of  all  men — and  particularly  in  that  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who,  more  than  any  other,  had  occasion  to  try  his  capacity,  from 
the  first  day  of  his  reign  till  the  end  of  his  usurped  dominion.  He  had 
unspeakable  boldness,  which  seemed  wonderful  to  those  present,  and  will 
seem  incredible  to  the  absent :  not  the  forwardness  of  a  plebeian,  or  of 
some  abject  fellow,  but  that  of  some  great  martial  commander;  and 
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therefore,  with  threats  in  his  looks,  terror  in  his  gestures,  and  revenge 
in  his  countenance,  he  subjugated  Naples— Naples,  the  head  of  such  a 
kingdom,  the  metropolis  of  so  many  provinces,  the  queen  of  so  many 
cities,  the  mother  of  princes,  the  birth-place  of  glorious  heroes.  By  the 
impenetrable  judgment  of  heaven,  this  Naples,  with  a  population  of  six 
hundred  thousand  souls,  saw  herself  commanded  by  a  poor  fisherman, 
who,  within  a  few  hours,  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  dug  trenches,  appointed  sentinels,  placed  spies,  reviewed 
squadrons,  condemned  the  guilty,  comforted  the  fearful,  encouraged  the 
bold,  threatened  the  suspected,  reproached  the  coward,  applauded  the 
valiant,  promised  rewards,  and  marvellously  incited  those  who  were  by 
many  degrees  his  superiors,  to  battle,  to  burnings,  to  plunder  and  to 
death.  The  whole  city,  yea  the  very  Spaniards,  stood  astonished,  that 
in  so  great  and  so  confused  a  multitude  of  armed  men,  he  could  proceed 
so  regularly  in  his  orders,  and  that  these  orders  were  so  punctually 
obeyed— that  he  should  be  so  observant  to  ladies,  so  respectful  to  holy 
church  and  her  ofiicers,  suffering  no  outrage  to  be  offered  to  them,  save 
only  in  Santa  Maria  della  Nuova,  while  in  quest  of  Caraffa ;  and  that, 
amid  such  a  world  of  wealth,  which  was  burned  up  and  down,  not  the 
value  of  a  pin  should  be  converted  to  private  use. 

The  governor  at  length  consented  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  po- 
pulace :  the  gabel  was  taken  off,  and  Masaniello  was  invited  to  the  castle 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  viceroy.  The  streets  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass  being  swept,  and  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  lined  with  rich  tapestry,  Masaniello,  on  the  persuasion  of  the 
archbishop,  having  thrown  off  his  mariner's  dress,  which  was  no  other 
but  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  linen  pair  of  breeches,  had  clad  himself 
with  cloth  of  silver,  v/ith  a  towering  plume  of  white  feathers  in  his  hat, 
and  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and,  mounted  on  horseback,  he  now  rode 
towards  the  castle.  He  went  before  the  archbishop's  coach,  attended  by 
fifty  thousand  of  the  choicest  of  the  people,  whereof  some  were  on  foot, 
some  on  horseback.  On  the  right  side  of  the  archbishop's  coach  rode 
Mateo  d'Amalphi,  the  brother  of  Masaniello,  clad  in  a  coat  of  gold, 
with  a  rich  sword  and  dagger  ;  and  upon  the  left  rode  the  new  elect  of 
the  people,  Francisco  Antonio  Arpaja ;  and  immediately  near  the  coach 
came  in  a  sedan  the  prime  counsellor  of  the  people,  Don  Julio  Genovina. 
As  the  cavalcade  advanced,  the  crowds  of  people  increased,  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  occupations,  wherewith  all  the  streets  were  thronged.  Accla- 
mations and  applauses  rent  the  air,  and  every  one  rejoiced  for  the  dif- 
ferent state  of  plenty  and  freedom  which  they  were  likely  to  have,  from 
that  condition  of  penury  and  subjection  into  which  they  were  formerly 
plunged.  The  cry  was  in  every  corner,  '  Let  the  King  of  Spain  live ! 
live  Cardinal  Filomarino !  let  the  most  faithful  people  of  Naples  live !' 
With  such  acclamations  they  entered  the  castle,  where,  before  the  Foun- 
tain Medina,  there  went  up  to  meet  Masaniello,  in  the  viceroy's  name. 
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the  captain  of  his  g-uard  on  horseback,  but  without  arms,  saluting  him  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  and  giving*  him  welcome  to  the  palace,  where 
his  excellence  expected  him  with  much  desire.  Masaniello  returned  him 
the  salute ;  and  it  was  observed,  thoug-h  not  with  as  much  courtesy,  yet 
with  as  much  gravity  and  few  words;  which  being  done,  Masaniello 
stopped  and  made  signs  to  the  people  to  go  no  further,  there  being 
twenty  thousand  people  already  entered ;  and  it  was  admirable  to  see 
how  immoveable  they  all  stood,  and  with  what  incredible  silence. 

The  viceroy  received  him  with  every  demonstration  of  respect ;  but  the 
suspicion  of  the  people  being  awakened  by  his  long  stay  they  began  to 
murmur.  To  quiet  their  apprehension  Masaniello  appeared,  with  the 
governor  and  the  archbishop,  in  a  balcony,  from  whence  he  cried,  *  Lo,  I 
am  here  alive  and  free  :  peace,  peace  I'  At  which  words  the  people  set 
up  a  shout,  crying,  '  Peace,  peace  !*  A  little  after,  all  the  bells  rung  in 
the  adjacent  churches  ;  but  disliking  the  sound,  he  commanded  that  they 
should  ring  no  longer,  which  was  also  obeyed.  Addressing  himself  now 
to  the  viceroy,  he  said,  '  You  shall  see  how  obedient  the  Neapohtans  are  ;* 
and  putting  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  there  was  so  profound  a  silence, 
that  scarce  a  man  was  seen  to  breathe.  Afterwards,  with  a  loud  voice,  he 
commanded  that  every  soul  present,  under  pain  of  rebelUon,  should  retire 
from  that  court ;  which  was  punctually  and  presently  obeyed,  as  if  they 
had  all  vanished  away,  not  one  remaining  behind;  insomuch,  that  the 
viceroy  was  amazed  at  such  a  ready  and  marvellous  obedience. 

Many  discourses  having  passed  in  the  palace  betwixt  the  viceroy,  the 
bishop,  and  Masaniello,  it  was  appointed  that  the  capitulations  should  be 
printed,  and  that,  on  the  following  Saturday,  the  viceroy,  accompanied 
by  all  the  councils  and  the  tribunals,  should  go  to  the  church  del  Carmine 
in  person,  where  the  capitulations  should  be  publicly  read,  and  where  his 
excellency  and  all  the  aforesaid  councils  should  swear,  by  a  solemn  oath, 
to  observe  them  for  ever ;  as  also  to  procure  their  confirmation  by  his 
Catholic  majesty. 

The  archbishop  and  Masaniello  being  about  to  depart,  the  viceroy  be- 
stowed upon  the  latter  a  rich  gold  chain  of  three  thousand  crowns  value, 
putting  it  about  his  neck  with  his  own  hands  ;  and  although  he  refused 
it  divers  times,  he  afterwards  received  it  by  the  advice  of  the  archbishop. 
He  was  pronounced  at  the  same  time  by  the  viceroy,  Duke  of  St.  George, 
a  renunciation  having  been  made  to  him  of  that  title  not  long  before  by 
the  Marquis  of  Torrecuso.  For  the  last  seal  of  compliment,  Masaniello, 
prostrating  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  viceroy,  kissed  his  knee  ;  after 
which  the  viceroy  embraced  him,  and  said,  *  Son,  go  in  peace,  and  God 
bless  thee  V  whereupon,  having  taken  his  last  leave,  and  going  down, 
the  archbishop  brought  him  in  his  own  coach  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace  ; 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  every  window  hung  with  rich  ta- 
pestries, carpets,  curtains,  and  hangings,  and  the  streets  full  of  great 
wax-  candles  and  torches,  it  being  now  one  hour  in  the  night,  and  the 
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bells  ring-ing"  in  every  church  that  had  any,  through  all  the  city.  After 
this  conference,  until  his  head  was  chopped  oflf,  Masaniello  ruled  with 
as  absolute  dominion  as  if  he  had  been  monarch  over  the  city,  both  in 
civil  and  in  warlike  affairs. 

It  being-  rumoured  every  where  that  Masaniello  exercised  the  office  of 
captain-general  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  confirmed  unto  him  the 
night  before  by  the  viceroy,  he  was  therefore  the  more  feared  and  obeyed. 
He  erected  another  tribunal  in  Toledo  Street,  provided  with  all  the  instru- 
ments required  to  execute  justice,  and  placed  there  a  Heutenant,  who  that 
very  day  condemned  four  more  banditti,  who  were  beheaded  upon  the 
new  scaffold,  w^hich  struck  a  g-reat  terror  in  the  coursers  called  in  Naples 
Scoppotelle. 

The  same  morning,  though  Masaniello  had  put  oflf  his  silver  suit,  and 
taken  again  the  habit  of  a  mariner,  yet  was  he  obeyed  and  feared  by 
every  one.  He  began  betimes  to  give  public  audience  in  the  market- 
place, not  upon  a  bank,  but  out  of  a  w^indow  of  his  own  house,  which 
looked  into  the  market,  whither  they  reached  him  memorials  and  petitions 
upon  the  end  of  pikes,  while  he  held  an  archibuz  in  his  hand  ready 
cocked,  which  was  a  great  terror  to  every  one  who  came  to  negotiate 
with  him  ;  and  the  more  so,  that  there  were  eight  or  ten  thousand  in 
continual  watch  before  his  door.  There  w^ere  also  thousands  from  other 
places  who  came  to  receive  their  commands  from  him,  and  to  publish  his 
orders,  which  ran  all  in  these  words,  '  Under  pain  of  rebeUion  and  death ;' 
insomuch,  that  it  was  a  thing  beyond  all  wonder  to  see  so  many  com- 
mands, bans,  commissions,  and  orders  published  and  affixed  to  posts  and 
walls,  subscribed  '  Thomas  Anello,  of  Malphi,  Captain- General  of  the 
most  Faithful  People  of  Naples.'  His  orders  were  executed  with  ad- 
mirable promptitude  and  exactness — a  thing  incredible,  that  a  wretch, 
extracted  out  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  should,  in  five  days,  make  him- 
self patron  of  five  hundred  thousand  souls  ;  that  he  should  bridle  such  a 
city  as  Naples,  and  have  at  his  command  two  hundred  thousand  com- 
batants, who  all  acknowledged  him  for  their  generalissimo  :  and  that  he 
should  have  absolute  dominion,  both  by  night  and  day,  with  the  disposing* 
of  all  thing-s  according  to  his  pleasure  and  fancy. 

The  same  morning",  there  came  before  him  seeking"  justice  a  poor  girl 
whose  father  had  been  killed ;  and  the  brother  of  him  that  had  killed 
him  being  there  present,  he  cried  out,  that  if  the  fact  were  pardoned,  he 
would  take  her  for  his  wife  without  any  dowry ;  but  that  kind  of  mar- 
riage did  not  please  Masaniello,  because  the  young  maid  abhorred  it,  in 
regard  of  the  blood  of  her  father ;  therefore,  he  obliged  the  brother  of 
the  murderer  to  find  out  two  hundred  crowns  within  four-and-twenty 
hours  for  the  young-  maid's  dowry,  and  so  the  offence  should  be  remitted. 
A  little  after  this,  a  murderer  was  brought  before  him,  who  had  been  a 
friend  to  Perrone,  and  giving*  him  time  and  confession,  he  sentenced  him 
to  death,  and  ordered  that  his  head  and  his  feet  should  be  chopped  off. 
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and  his  body  drag-g-ed  up  and  (|own  the  streets.  Another  bandit  was  used 
in  the  same  manner. 

His  career,  however,  was  now  drawing-  to  a  close  ;  the  incessant  care, 
and  the  perplexing*  affairs  in  which  he  was  involved,  affected  his  reason, 
and  at  times  he  acted  with  all  the  extravag-ance  of  a  confirmed  lunatic. 
Still  his  authority  was  obeyed,  and  the  people  declared  that  the  nobles 
had  g-iven  him  some  noxious  draug"ht  which  disqualified  him  for  the  hig-h 
office  to  which  he  had  attained.  His  friends,  apprehensive  for  his  safety, 
placed  keepers  over  him,  but  on  the  sixteenth  of  July  he  made  his  escape 
and  entered  the  church  of  the  Virg-in  of  Carmine.  It  was  the  day  on 
which  her  festival  was  celebrated,  and  he  met  the  archbishop.  'Most 
eminent  lord,'  he  said,  '  I  perceive  now  that  the  people  will  abandon  me, 
and  g-o  about  to  deprive  me  of  my  life.  I  desire  that,  for  my  consola- 
tion, and  of  all  this  people,  a  solemn  cavalcade  may  be  made,  tog-ether 
with  the  viceroy,  and  all  the  tribunals  of  the  city,  to  this  most  holy  Lady ; 
for  being"  to  die,  I  shall  then  die  contented  ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your 
eminence  to  send  this  letter  to  the  viceroy.'  The  archbishop  embraced 
him,  and,  much  commending*  his  devotion,  instantly  sent  a  g-entleman  to 
the  palace  with  the  letter  to  the  viceroy  ;  and  g^oing"  afterwards  to  the 
g-reat  altar  of  the  Lady  of  Carmine,  he  leaned  there,  intending*  to  chaunt 
mass,  the  church  being*  crowded  with  people.  Masaniello,  g*oing*  up  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  took  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  recommended  himself 
with  much  tenderness  to  the  people,  that  they  should  not  forsake  him 
after  what  he  had  done  for  them  ;  narrating*  the  difficulty  of  the  desig-n, 
the  dang-er  he  had  encountered,  the  hatred  of  so  many  thousands  by 
reason  of  his  fiery  punishments,  and  the  conclusion  at  last  of  the  whole 
business  in  that  very  church.  A  little  while  after,  he  fell  into  a  raving- 
fit  ;  accusing-  himself  of  the  badness  of  his  past  life,  and  exhorting-  every 
one  to  make  the  like  confession  before  the  feet  of  his  g-hostly  father,  that 
God's  ang-er  mig-ht  be  appeased.  But  as  he  uttered  many  ridiculous 
expressions,  some  savouring-  of  heresy,  his  g-uard  forsook  him ;  and  the 
archbishop  not  enduring-  to  hear  him,  being-  in  the  very  act  of  celebrating- 
the  mass,  he  persuaded  him  to  g*o  down.  Mass  being-  done,  he  pros- 
trated himself  at  the  archbishop's  feet,  praying*  that  he  would  please  to 
send  his  chaplain  to  the  castle,  to  advertise  the  viceroy  that  he  was  will- 
ing* to  renounce  his  command.  This  the  archbishop  promised  to  do,  and 
caused  him  to  be  conducted  to  a  dormitory  to  repose  a  while,  thinking* 
him  worthy  of  compassion  :  so  the  bishop  returned  to  his  palace. 

In  the  mean  time,  Masaniello  being*  refreshed,  had  g*one  out  into  a 
great  hall,  and  as  he  was  leaning*  over  a  balcony  to  take  the  fresh  air, 
some  hardy  persons  rushed  in,  accompanied  by  a  great  multitude,  who, 
having*  first  entered  the  church  of  Carmine,  cried  aloud,  *  Let  the  King* 
of  Spain  live,  and  let  none  hereafter,  under  pain  of  life,  obey  the  com- 
mands of  Masaniello  !'  Going-  thence  to  the  cloister,  under  pretext  to 
speak  with  Masaniello,  and  neg^otiate  with  him,  they  found  him  almost  all 
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alone.  He  hearing  some  one  crying*  Masaniello,  the  unfortunate  wretch 
advanced  to  those  who  were  conspired  to  despatch  him,  *  Ye  g-o  perhaps 
in  search  of  me ;  behold,  I  am  here,  my  people/  Presently,  Salvador  and 
Carlo  Cataneo,  two  brothers,  Ang-elo  Ardizonne,  and  Andrea  Rama,  dis- 
charg-ed  their  musket-shots  at  him  ;  and  he  fell  upon  the  earth,  crying-, 
after  the  first  shot,  'Ah!  ung-rateful  traitors  !'  A  butcher  then  came  in 
and  cut  off  his  head,  which,  being*  put  upon  a  lance,  they  went  into  the 
church  of  Carmine,  where  were  ten  thousand  people,  and  thence  to  the 
market-place,  crying*  out  '  Let  the  King  of  Spain  live,  and,  under  pain 
of  death,  let  none  henceforth  name  Masaniello !  Masaniello  is  dead  V 
and  discharging*  many  archibuzes,  the  common  people  were  so  aflfrig-hted 
that  they  lost  their  courage.  The  assassins  now  went  securely  up  and 
down,  with  his  head  upon  a  pole,  and  the  boys  dragging  his  body  along 
the  public  streets,  where  money  was  thrown  to  them  that  drew  him  by 
many  of  the  gentry,  who  all  this  while  durst  scarce  look  out  of  their 
houses,  or  appear  abroad  publicly,  but  who  now  got  on  horseback,  and 
went  to  the  castle  to  attend  the  viceroy,  and  offer  their  congratulations. 
The  archbishop,  after  he  had  left  the  Carmine,  had  scarce  reached  his 
own  palace,  when  the  tidings  of  Masaniello's  death  were  brought  him, 
which  made  him  also  go  directly  to  the  castle,  to  acquit  himself  of  those 
duties  of  congratulation  which  were  due  to  the  viceroy. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Masaniello.  Cardinal  Filomarino,  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  acknowledged,  that  in  the  several  conferences  he  had  with  him 
relative  to  the  treaty  of  accommodation,  he  had  often  been  amazed  at  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  subtilty  of  his  contrivances.  He  dic- 
tated to  seven  secretaries  at  once,  and  continued  poor  though  surrounded 
by  wealth. 


WOODSTOCK. 


About  mid-day  in  the  month  of  September,  in  the  memorable  year 
1652,  a  soldier  entered,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  ancient  park  of 
Woodstock,  long  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  kingly  sports,  for  no  part  of 
England  abounded  more  in  game  than  the  ample  woods  of  Oxford.  The 
stranger,  by  the  sanctified  severity  of  his  looks,  no  less  than  by  the  pe- 
culiar fashion  of  his  dress,  showed  that  he  was  an  adherent  of  Oliver ; 
and,  although  he  evinced  some  respect^for  the  place,  he  walked  forward 
with  the  air  of  one  privileged  to  indulge  either  his  curiosity  or  that  spirit 
of  meditative  piety  which  made  the  Puritans  of  the  day  enamoured  of 
loneHness.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  down  the  shaded  walk  when  he 
saw  two  persons,  a  male  and  female,  approaching  him.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  deep  conversation,  and  the  soldier,  to  avoid  their  obsen'ation, 
retired  beneath  one  of  the  huge  trees  which  skirted  the  path. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  g-entleman  and  lady  continued  to  advance,  di- 
recting* their  course  to  a  rustic  seat,  which  still  enjoyed  the  sun-beams, 
and  was  placed  adjacent  to  the  tree  where  the  strang-er  was  concealed. 

The  man  was  elderly,  yet  seemed  bent  more  by  sorrow  and  infirmity, 
than  by  the  weig-ht  of  years.  He  wore  a  mourning*  cloak,  over  a  dress  of 
the  same  melancholy  colour,  cut  in  that  picturesque  form,  which  Vandyke 
has  rendered  immortal.  But  althoug-h  the  dress  was  handsome,  it  was  put 
on  and  worn  with  a  carelessness  which  showed  the  mind  of  the  wearer  ill 
at  ease.  His  aged,  yet  still  handsome  countenance,  had  the  same  air  of 
consequence  which  disting-uished  his  dress  and  his  g-ait.  A  striking*  part 
of  his  appearance  was  a  long*  white  beard,  which  descended  far  over  the 
breast  of  his  slashed  doublet,  and  looked  singular  from  its  contrast  in 
colour  with  his  habit. 

The  young  lady,  by  whom  this  venerable  g-entleman  seemed  to  be  in 
some  deg-ree  supported  as  they  walked  arm  in  arm,  was  a  slight  and 
sylph-like  form,  with  a  person  so  delicately  made,  and  so  beautiful  in 
countenance,  that  it  seemed  the  earth  on  which  she  w^alked  was  too 
grossly  massive  a  support  for  a  creature  so  aerial.  But  mortal  beauty 
must  share  human  sorrows.  The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  being  showed 
tokens  of  tears ;  her  colour  was  heightened  as  she  listened  to  her  aged 
companion  ;  and  it  was  plain,  from  his  melancholy  yet  displeased  look, 
that  the  conversation  was  as  distressing  to  himself  as  to  her.  When 
they  sate  down  on  the  bench  we  have  mentioned,  the  gentleman's  dis- 
course could  be  distinctly  overheard  by  the  eves- dropping  soldier,  but 
the  answers  of  the  young  lady  reached  his  ear  rather  less  distinctly. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  endured,'  said  the  the  old  man,  passionately  ;  *  it  would 
stir  up  a  paralytic  wretch"  to  start  up  a  soldier.  My  people  have  been 
thinned,  I  grant  you,  or  have  fallen  off  from  me  in  these  times — I  owe 
them  no  grudge  for  it,  poor  knaves  ;  what  should  they  do  when  the 
pantry  has  no  bread  and  the  buttery  no  ale  ?  But  we  have  still  about  us 
some  rugged  foresters  of  the  old  Woodstock  breed — old  as  myself  most 
of  them — what  of  that?  old  wood  seldom  warps  in  the  wetting; — I  will 
hold  out  the  old  house,  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  held  it 
against  ten  times  the  strength  that  we  hear  of  now.' 

*  Alas  !  my  dear  father,'  said  the  young  lady,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  intimate  his  proposal  of  defence  to  be  altogether  desperate. 

*  And  why,  alas  ?'  said  the  gentleman,  angrily ;  '  is  it  because  I  shut 
my  door  on  a  score  or  two  of  these  blood-thirsty  hypocrites  ?' 

*  But  their  masters  can  as  easily  send  a  regiment  or  an  army,  if  they 
will,'  replied  the  lady;  '  and  what  good  would  your  present  defence  do, 
excepting  to  exasperate  them  to  your  utter  destruction  ?' 

'  Be  it  so,  Alice,'  replied  her  father  ;  '  I  have  lived  my  time  and  beyond 
it.  I  have  outlived  the  kindest  and  most  prince -like  of  masters.  What 
do  I  do  on  the  earth  since  the  dismal  thirtieth  of  January  ?  The  parri- 
cide of  that  day  was  a  signal  to  all  true  servants  of  Charles  Stuart  to 
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avenge  his  death,  or  die  as  soon  after  as  they  could  find  a  worthy  oppor- 
tunity. 

'  My  dearest  father,'  said  the  young  lady,  weeping-  as  she  spoke,  '  what 
can  I  say  to  comfort  you  ?' 

•  Comfort  me,  say'st  thou,  g-irl  ?  I  am  sick  of  comfort — an  honourable 
death,  with  the  ruins  of  Woodstock  for  my  monument,  were  the  only 
comfort  to  old  Henry  Lee.  Yes,  by  the  memory  of  my  father  !  1  will 
make  g-ood  the  lodg-e  ag-ainst  these  rebellious  robbers.' 

•  Yet  be  ruled,  dearest  father,'  said  the  maiden,  *  and  submit  to  that 
which  we  cannot  g-ainsay.     My  uncle  Everard ' 

Here  the  old  man  caught  at  her  unfinished  words.  '  Thy  uncle  Eve- 
rard, wench !  Well,  get  on.  What  of  thy  precious  and  loving  uncle 
Everard  ?' 

•  Nothing,  sir,'  she  said,  '  if  the  subject  displeases  you.' 

'  Displeases  me  ?'  he  replied,  '  why  should  it  displease  me  ?  or,  if  it 
did,  why  should'st  thou,  or  any  one,  affect  to  care  about  it  ?  What  is  it 
that  hath  happened  of  late  years— what  is  it  can  be  thought  to  happen 
that  astrologer  can  guess  at,  which  can  give  pleasure  to  us  ?' 

'  Fate,'  she  rephed,  '  may  have  in  store  the  joyful  restoration  of  our 
banished  prince.' 

'  Too  late  for  my  time,  Alice,'  said  the  knight ;  '  if  there  be  such  a 
white  page  in  the  heavenly  book,  it  will  not  be  turned  until  long  after  my 
day.  But  I  see  thou  would'st  escape  me.  In  a  word,  what  of  thy  uncle 
Everard  ?' 

Alice  saw  that  the  subject  displeased  her  father.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and 
therefore  wished  to  decline  proceeding,  but  the  knight  was  positive,  and 
she  was  obhged  to  tell  him  that,  in  the  event  of  being  ejected  from  Wood- 
stock, her  uncle  would  gladly  afford  them  an  asylum.  This  pi-oposition 
filled  the  old  man  with  rage  ;  Sir  Everard  had  joined  the  Puritanic  party, 
and  therefore  placed  himself  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  Sir  Henry. 
His  detestation  of  his  pohtics  had  rendered  him  averse  to  a  youthful  af- 
fection which  had  grown  up  between  Alice  and  her  cousin  Markham,  and 
he  now  attributed  her  desire  to  avoid  violence  to  her  anxiety  to  be  near 
her  lover.  '  My  father,  my  father,'  said  Alice,  in  a  deep  tone,  '  what  can 
thus  have  altered  your  clear  judgment  and  kindly  heart  ?  Accursed  be 
these  civil  commotions  !  not  only  do  they  destroy  men's  bodies,  but  they 
pervert  their  souls,  and  the  brave,  the  noble,  the  generous,  become  sus- 
picious, harsh,  and  mean  !  Why  upbraid  me  with  Markham  Everard  ? 
Have  I  seen  or  spoke  with  him  since  you  discharged  him  my  company, 
with  terms  less  kind — I  will  speak  it  truly — than  was  due  even  to  the  re- 
lationship betwixt  you  ?  Why  think  I  would  sacrifice  to  that  young  man 
my  duty  to  you  ?  Know,  that  were  1  capable  of  such  criminal  weakness, 
Markham  Everard  were  the  first  to  despise  me  for  it.' 

Sir  Henry  was  moved,  and  he  spoke  more  kindly.  He  promised  to 
endure  his  misfortunes  with  more  patience,  and  to  behave  even  with  po- 
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liteness  should  one  of  the  commissioners  appear.  As  he  spoke,  the) 
mihtary  preacher  abandoned  his  leafy  screen,  and  stalking*  forward,  stood 
unexpectedly  before  the  old  cavaHer,  who  stared  at  him  as  if  he  had 
thoug-ht  that  his  expressions  had  actually  raised  a  devil. 

*  Who  art  thou  ?*  at  leng-th  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  raised  and  ang-ry 
voice,  while  his  daug-hter  clung"  to  his  arm  in  terror,  little  confident  that 
her  father's  pacific  resolutions  would  abide  the  shock  of  this  unwelcome 
apparition. 

*  I  am  one,'  replied  the  soldier,  *  who  neither  fear  nor  shame  to  call 
myself  a  poor  day-labourer  in  the  g-reat  work  of  England — umph  ! — Ay, 
a  simple  and  sincere  upholder  of  the  g-ood  old  cause.* 

*  And  what  the  devil  do  you  seek  here  ?'  said  the  old  knight,  fiercely. 

*  The  welcome  due  to  the  steward  of  the  lords  commissioners,'  an- 
swered the  soldier. 

*  Welcome  art  thou  as  salt  would  be  to  sore  eyes,'  said  the  cavalier ; 
*  but  who  be  your  commissioners,  man  ?' 

The  soldier  with  little  courtesy  held  out  a  scroll,  which  Sir  Henry  took 
from  him  betwixt  his  fing-er  and  thumb,  as  if  it  were  a  letter  from  a  pest- 
house  ;  and  held  it  at  as  much  distance  from  his  eyes,  as  his  purpose  of 
reading"  it  would  permit.  He  then  read  aloud,  and  as  he  named  the 
parties  one  by  one,  he  added  a  short  commentary  on  each  name,  ad- 
dressed, indeed,  to  Alice,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  showed  he  cared  not 
for  its  being"  heard  by  the  soldier. 

'  Friend,'  said  the  soldier,  '  I  would  willing-ly  be  civil,  but  it  consists  not 
with  my  duty  to  hear  these  g-odly  men,  in  whose  service  I  am,  spoken  of 
after  this  irreverent  and  unbecoming"  fashion.  I  prithee  forbear,  for 
manners'  sake  if  not  for  conscience — grisly  oaths  suit  ill  with  grey 
beards/ 

*  Nay,  that  is  truth,  if  the  devil  spoke  it,'  said  the  knig-ht ;  *  and  I 
thank  Heaven  I  can  follow  g-ood  counsel,  thoug-h  old  Nick  g-ives  it.     And 

o,  friend,  touching"  these  same  commissioners,  bear  them  this  messag"e; 
that  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  keeper  of  Woodstock  Park,  with  right  of  waif  and 
stray,  vert  and  venison,  as  complete  as  any  of  them  have  to  their  estate 
— that  is,  if  they  possess  any  estate  but  what  they  have  gained  by  plun- 
dering honest  men.  Nevertheless,  he  will  give  place  to  those  who  have 
made  their  might  their  right,  and  will  not  expose  the  lives  of  good  and 
true  men,  where  the  odds  are  so  much  against  them.  And  he  protests 
that  he  makes  this  surrender,  neither  as  acknowledging  of  these  so 
termed  commissioners,  nor  as  for  his  own  individual  part  fearing  their 
force,  but  purely  to  avoid  the  loss  of  English  blood,  of  which  so  much 
hath  been  spilt  in  these  late  times.' 

*  It  is  well  spoken,'  said  the  steward  of  the  commissioners  ;  '  and  there- 
fore, 1  pray  you,  let  us  walk  together  into  the  house,  that  thou  may'st 
deliver  up  unto  me  the  vessels,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  belonging 
unto  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  who  committed  them  to  thy  keeping.' 
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*  What  vessels  ?'  exclaimed  the  fiery  old  knig-ht ;  *  and  belong-ing"  to 
whom  ?  Unbaptized  dog-,  speak  civil  of  the  martyr  in  my  presence,  or  I 
will  do  a  deed  misbecoming*  of  me  on  that  caitiff  corpse  of  thine.'  And 
shaking"  his  daug-hter  from  his  rig-ht  arm,  the  old  man  laid  his  hand  on 
his  rapier. 

His  antag"onist,  on  the  contrary,  kept  his  temper  completely,  and 
waving"  his  hand  to  add  impression  to  his  speech,  he  said,  with  a  calm- 
ness which  ag"g"ravated  Sir  Henry's  wrath,  '  Nay,  g-ood  friend,  I  prithee 
be  still,  and  brawl  not — it  becomes  not  g-rey  hairs  and  feeble  arms  to  rail 
and  rant  like  drunkards.  Put  me  not  to  use  the  carnal  weapon  in  mine 
own  defence,  but  Hsten  to  the  voice  of  reason.  See'st  thou  not  that  the 
Lord  hath  decided  this  g"reat  controversy  in  favour  of  us  and  our's, 
ag-ainst  thee  and  thine  ?  Wherefore,  render  up  thy  stewardship  peace- 
fully, and  deliver  up  to  me  the  chattels  of  the  man,  Charles  Stuart.' 

•  Patience  is  a  g"ood  nag",  but  she  will  bolt,'  said  the  knight,  unable 
longfer  to  rein  his  wrath.  He  plucked  his  sheathed  rapier  from  his  side, 
struck  the  soldier  a  severe  blow  with  it,  and  instantly  drawing"  it,  and 
throwing"  the  scabbard  over  the  trees,  placed  himself  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, with  his  sv/ord's  point  within  half  a  yard  of  the  steward's  body. 
The  latter  stepped  back  with  activity,  threw  his  long"  cloak  from  his 
shoulders,  and  drawing-  his  long"  tuck,  stood  upon  his  ^uard.  The 
swords  clashed  smartly  tog-ether,  while  Alice,  in  her  terror,  screamed 
wildly  for  assistance.  But  the  combat  was  of  short  duration.  The  old 
cavalier  had  attacked  a  man  as  cunning"  of  fence  as  he  himself,  or  a  little 
more  so,  and  possessing"  all  the  streng-th  and  activity  of  which  time  had 
deprived  Sir  Henry,  and  the  calmness  which  the  other  had  lost  in  his 
passion.  They  had  scarce  exchang-ed  three  passes  ere  the  sword  of  the 
knig-ht  flew  up  in  the  air,  as  if  it  had  g"one  in  search  of  the  scabbard  ;  and 
burning"  with  shame  and  ang"er.  Sir  Henry  stood  disarmed,  at  the  mercy 
of  his  antag-onist.  The  repubHcan  showed  no  purpose  of  abusing-  his 
victory ;  nor  did  he,  either  during"  the  combat,  or  after  the  victory  was 
won,  in  any  respect  alter  the  sour  and  g^rave  composure  which  reig-ned 
upon  his  countenance — a  combat  of  life  and  death  seemed  to  him  a  thing- 
as  familiar,  and  as  little  to  be  feared,  as  an  ordinary  bout  with  foils. 

Sir  Henry  had  hardly  been  discomfitted  when  two  auxiliaries  rushed  to 
his  assistance.  These  were  the  park  ranger  Joceline  Jolifie  and  the 
knight's  faithful  dog",  Bevis.  Sir  Henry,  however,  enjoined  forbearance; 
and  having"  ordered  his  domestic  to  put  the  steward  of  the  commissioners 
into  possession  of  the  lodg"e,  he  expressed  his  determination  of  spending 
the  ensuing"  nig-ht  in  the  hut  of  the  rang-er,  to  which  he  purposed  to  de- 
part instantly.  This  resolution  gave  Joceline  and  Alice  much  concern  : 
they  represented  the  hut  as  inconvenient,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
departing  for  an  inn;  but  the  knight  was  obstinate,  and,  putting  his 
daughter's  arm  within  his,  he  set  out  for  the  residence  of  the  ranger.  On 
his  arrival  the  door  was  closed ;  he  called,  but  no  answer  being  returned. 
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he  put  his  foot  to  the  frail  impediment  to  his  entrance,  and  burst  it  open. 
The  interior  of  the  dwelHng"  was  now  revealed  to  him,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  and  with  a  posture  indicative  of  embarrassment,  stood  a 
youthful  strang-er  in  a  riding*  suit. 

•  This  may  be  my  last  act  of  authority  here,'  said  the  knig-ht,  seizing 
the  stranger  by  the  collar,  *  but  I  am  still  Ranger  of  Woodstock  for  this 
nig-ht  at  least — who,  or  what  art  thou  ?* 

The  stranger  dropped  the  riding-mantle  in  which  his  face  was  muffled, 
and  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  one  knee.  *  Your  poor  kinsman,  Mark- 
ham  Everard,'  he  said,  'who  came  hither  for  your  sake,  although  he 
fears  you  will  scarce  make  him  welcome  for  his  own.' 

Sir  Henry  started,  but  recovering-  his  composure,  he  darted  a  look  of 
the  utmost  severity  first  upon  his  daug-hter  'and  then  upon  the  stranger. 
Markham,  divining*  the  ideas  that  were  then  passing  through  his  mind, 
hastened  to  inform  him  that  he  came  not  to  Woodstock  for  the  purpose  of 
any  clandestine  interview,  but  to  persuade  Sir  Henry  to  give  the  commis- 
sioners peaceable  possession  of  Woodstock  until  arrangements  could  be 
made  with  the  protector  for  reinstating  him  in  his  possessions. 

These  proposals  of  friendship  were  treated  with  indignant  anger,  and 
Markham  left  the  hut  without  having  effected  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 
The  unworthy  manner  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  studying  his  uncle's  interests  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  a 
short  time,  through  his  influence  v/ith  Cromwell,  Sir  Henry  and  his  fair 
daughter  were  once  more  inmates  of  the  lodge. 

One  evening  as  the  g"ood  old  knight  and  his  fair  daughter  were  con- 
doling with  each  other  respecting*  the  absence  of  Albert  Lee,  who  had 
not  been  heard  of  since  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  Alice  thought  she 
saw,  in  the  dim  twilight,  a  strange  face,  peculiarly  harsh  and  suspicious, 
looking  in  through  the  window.  The  knight  grasped  his  sword,  and  this 
indication  of  displeasure  so  alarmed  the  intruder  that  he  let  go  his  hold, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Here  Bevis  seized  him,  but  was  instantly  com- 
manded, in  a  suppressed  voice,  by  Joceline  Jolifib  to  desist,  and  while 
Alice  was  filled  with  amazement  her  brother  Albert  raised  the  casement 
and  leaped  into  the  parlour.  He  enjoined  them  to  suppress  every  demon- 
stration of  joy,  as  the  Puritan  was  still  in  the  house,  and  to  give  a  hos- 
pitable reception  to  his  page,  Louis  Kerneguy,  the  son  of  a  loyal  Scotch 
baron. 

The  knight  assented,  and  the  page,  who  was  no  other  than  King* 
Charles  in  disguise,  entered.  He  played  his  part  exceedingly  well,  and 
as  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  disclose  his  condition,  he  remained  in 
the  lodge  while  Albert  departed  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  safe  means 
of  conveying"  him  to  France. 

While  alone  at  the  lodge,  Charles  commenced  making*  love  to  Alice, 
and  information  of  his  proceedings  having  reached  Markham  Everard, 
that  young  soldier  felt  the  utmost  indignation  at  what  he  considered  the 
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stranger  s  assurance.  Putting  on  a  slig-ht  disguise  he  repaired  to  the 
park  of  Woodstock,  and,  opportunely  meeting"  the  fug-itive  prince,  he  de- 
manded an  explanation.  Charles  could  not  g-ive  a  satisfactory  one,  and 
a  meetings  was  accordingly  appointed.  They  met  next  morning"  a  little 
after  sunrise,  but  before  they  had  taken  their  g-round  Alice  made  her  ap- 
pearance, and  in  her  eag-erness  to  adjust  their  difiference  the  secret  of  the 
king's  presence  escaped  her.  Markham,  though  allied  to  the  cause  of 
his  enemies,  was  too  high-minded  to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortune, 
but  on  the  contrary  assisted  in  aiding  his  escape.  His  services  thus 
timely  rendered  reconciled  him  to  Sir  Henry  :  he  was  once  more  admitted 
on  intimate  terms  at  the  lodge,  and  a  few  months  saw  him  lead  to  the 
aitar  the  beauteous  and  blushing  Alice.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  he 
exerted  himself  in  the  king's  behalf,  and  was  one  of  those  who  mainly 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  restoration,  an  event  which  Sir  Henry 
Lee  lived  to  witness. 
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Women,  fortunately  perhaps  for  their  happiness  and  their  virtue,  have, 
as  compared  with  men,  so  few  opportunities  of  acquiring-  permanent  dis- 
tinction, that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  female  unconnected  with  literature  or 
with  history,  whose  name  is  remembered  after  her  monument  is  defaced, 
and  the  brass  on  her  coffin-lid  corroded.  Such,  however,  was  the  case 
with  Dame  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Lacy,  whose  name,  at 
the  end  of  three  centuries,  continued  to  be  as  freshly  and  as  frequently 
spoken,  as  '  familiar '  a  '  household  word '  in  the  little  village  of  Aber- 
leigh,  as  if  she  had  flourished  there  yesterday.  Her  memory  was  em- 
balmed by  a  deed  of  charity  and  of  goodness.  She  had  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  girl's  school  for  '  the  instruction '  (to  use  the  words  of  the  deed) 
'  of  twenty  poor  children,  and  the  maintenance  of  one  discreet  and  godly 
matron ;'  and  the  school  still  continued  to  be  called  after  its  foundress, 
and  the  very  spot  on  which  the  school-house  stood,  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Lady  Lacy's  Green. 

It  was  a  spot  worthy  of  its  destination — a  spot  of  remarkable  cheerful- 
ness and  beauty.  The  green  was  small,  of  irregular  shape,  and  situate 
at  a  confluence  of  shady  lanes.  Half  the  roads  and  paths  of  the  parish 
met  there,  probably  for  the  convenience  of  crossing,  in  that  place,  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  one  arch  covered  with  ivy,  the  winding  rivulet  which  in- 
tersected the  whole  village,  and  which,  sweeping  in  a  narrow  channel 
round  the  school  garden,  widened  into  a  stream  of  some  consequence,  in 
the  richly-wooded  meadows  beyond.  The  banks  of  the  brook,  as  it 
wound  its  glittering  course  over  the  green,  were   set,  here  ^nd  there. 
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with  clumps  of  forest  trees,  chiefly  brig-ht  g-reen  elms,  and  aspens  with 
their  quivering*  leaves  and  their  pale  shining*  bark ;  whilst  a  magnificent 
beech  stood  alone  near  the  g-ate  leading*  to  the  school,  partly  overshadow- 
ing* the  little  court  in  which  the  house  was  placed.  The  building*  itself 
was  a  beautiful  small  structure,  in  the  ornamented  style  of  Elizabeth's 
day,  with  pointed  roofs  and  pinnacles,  and  clustered  chimneys,  and  case- 
ment windows  ;  the  whole  house  enwreathed  and  g*arlanded  by  a  most 
luxuriant  vine.  The  date  of  the  erection,  1563,  was  cut  in  a  stone  in- 
serted in  the  brick- work  above  the  porch :  but  the  foundress  had,  with  an 
unostentatious  modesty,  withheld  her  name;  leaving*  it,  as  she  safely 
mig-ht,  to  the  g*rateful  recollection  of  the  successive  g*enerations  who 
profited  by  her  benevolence.  Altog*ether  it  was  a  most  g-ratifying-  scene 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart.  No  one  ever  saw  Lady  Lacy's  school- 
house  without  admiration,  especially  in  the  play-hour  at  noon,  when  the 
children,  freed  from  *  restraint  that  sweetens  liberty,'  were  clustered 
under  the  old  beech-tree,  revelling*  in  their  innocent  freedom,  running*, 
jumping-,  shouting-,  and  laughing-  with  all  their  mig*ht ;  the  only  sort  of 
riot  which  it  is  pleasant  to  witness.  The  painter  and  the  philanthropist 
might  contemplate  that  scene  with  equal  delight. 

The  right  of  appointing  both  the  mistress  and  the  scholars  had  been 
originally  vested  in  the  Lacy  family,  to  whom  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
parish  had  at  one  time  belonged.  But  the  estates,  the  manor,  the  hall- 
house  had  long  passed  into  other  hands  and  other  names,  and  this  privi- 
lege of  charity  was  now  the  only  possession  which  the  heir  of  Lady  Lacy 
retained  in  Aberleigh.  Reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  nominating 
the  matron,  her  descendants  had  therefore  delegated  to  the  vicar  and 
parish-officers  the  selection  of  the  children,  and  the  general  regulation  of 
the  school — a  sort  of  council  of  regency,  which,  for  as  simple  and  as 
peaceful  as  the  government  seems,  a  disputatious  churchwarden  or 
sturdy  overseer  would  sometimes  contrive  to  render  sufficiently  stormy. 
I  have  known  as  much  canvassing  and  almost  as  much  ill-will  in  a  con- 
tested election  for  one  of  Lady  Lacy's  scholarships,  as  for  a  scholarship 
in  grander  places,  or  even  for  an  M.P.-ship  in  the  next  borough  ;  and 
the  great  schism  between  the  late  Farmer  Brookes  and  all  his  coadjutors, 
as  to  whether  the  original  uniform  of  little  green  stuff  gowns,  with 
white  bibs  and  aprons,  tippets  and  mobs,  should  be  commuted  for  modern 
cotton  frocks  and  cottage  bonnets,  fairly  set  the  parish  by  the  ears. 
Owing  to  the  good  farmer's  glorious  obstinacy  (which  I  suppose  he 
called  firmness);  the  green-gownians  lost  the  day.  I  believe  that,  as  a 
matter  of  calculation,  the  man  might  be  right,  and  that  his  costume  was 
cheaper  and  more  convenient ;  but  I  am  sure  that  1  should  have  been 
against  him,  right  or  wrong  :  the  other  dress  was  so  pretty,  so  primitive, 
so  neat,  so  becoming ;  the  little  lasses  looked  like  rose-buds  in  the  midst 
of  their  leaves:  besides,  it  was  the  old  traditionary  dress — the  dress 
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contrived  and  approved  by  Lady  Lacy.  Oh  !  it  should  never  have  been 
chang;ed,  never! 

Since  there  was  so  much  contention  in  the  election  of  pupils,  it  was 
perhaps  lucky  for  the  vestry  that  the  exercise  of  the  more  splendid  piece 
of  patronag-e,  the  appointment  of  a  mistress,  did  not  enter  into  its  duties. 
Mr.  Lacy,  the  representative  of  the  foundress,  a  man  of  fortune  in  a  dis- 
tant county,  g-enerally  bestowed  the  situation  on  some  old  dependent  of 
his  family.  During  the  churchwardenship  of  Farmer  Brookes,  no  less 
than  three  village  g-overnantes  arrived  at  Abeileig-h — a  quick  succession  ! 
It  made  more  than  half  the  business  of  our  zealous  and  bustling-  man  of 
office,  an  amateur  in  such  matters,  to  instruct  and  overlook  them.  The 
first  importation  was  Dame  Whitaker,  a  person  of  no  small  importance, 
who  had  presided  as  head  nurse  over  two  g-enerations  of  the  Lacys,  and 
was  now,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  last  set  of  her  nurslings  to  their  dif- 
ferent schools,  and  an  unlucky  quarrel  with  a  favourite  lady's  maid,  pro- 
moted and  banished  to  this  distant  g-overnment.  Nobody  could  well  be 
more  unfit  for  her  new  station,  or  better  suited  to  her  old.  She  was  a 
nurse  from  top  to  toe.  Round,  portly,  smiling-,  with  a  coaxing*  voice, 
and  an  indolent  manner ;  much  addicted  to  snuff  and  g-reen  tea,  to  sit- 
ting* still,  to  telling*  long*  stories,  and  to  humouring*  children.  She 
spoiled  every  brat  she  came  near,  just  as  she  had  been  used  to  spoil  the 
little  Master  Edwards  and  Miss  Julias  of  her  ancient  dominions.  She 
could  not  have  scolded  if  she  would — the  g"ift  was  not  in  her.  Under 
her  misrule  the  school  g-rew  into  sad  disorder ;  the  g-irls  not  only  learnt 
nothing*,  but  unlearnt  what  they  knew  before  ;  work  was  lost — even  the 
new  shifts  of  the  vicar's  lady  ;  books  were  torn  ;  and,  for  the  climax  of 
evil,  no  sampler  was  prepared  to  carry  round  at  Christmas,  from  house 
to  house — the  first  time  such  an  omission  had  occurred  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Farmer  Brookes  was  at  his  wit's  end.  He  visited  the 
school  six  days  in  the  week,  to  admonish  and  reprove ;  he  even  went 
nig-h  to  threaten  that  he  would  work  a  sampler  himself ;  and  finally  be- 
stowed on  the  unfortunate  ex-nurse,  the  nickname  of  Queen  Log*,  a  piece 
of  disrespect,  which,  tog*ether  witk  other  grievances,  proved  so  annoying* 
to  poor  Dame  Whitaker,  that  she  found  the  air  of  Aberleigh  disagree 
with  her,  patched  up  a  peace  with  her  old  enemy,  the  lady's  maid,  abdi- 
cated that  unruly  and  rebellious  principality,  the  school,  and  retired  with 
great  delight  to  her  quiet  home  in  the  deserted  nursery,  where,  as  far  as 
I  know,  she  still  remains.     A  kinder  creature  never  lived. 

The  grief  of  the  children  on  losing  this  most  indulgent  non -instructress, 
was  not  mitigated  by  the  appearance  or  demeanour  of  her  successor,  who 
at  first  seemed  a  preceptress  after  Farmer  Brookes*  own  heart,  a  perfect 
Queen  Stork.  Dame  Banks  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Lacy's  gamekeeper  ; 
a  little  thin  woman,  with  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  voice,  and  a  prodigious 
activity  ©f  tongue.  She  scolded  all  day  long ;  and,  for  the  first  week, 
passed  for  a  great  teacher.     After  that  time   it  began  to  be  discovered 
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that,  in  spite  of  her  lessons,  the  children  did  not  learn  ;  notwithstanding^ 
her  rating-  they  did  not  mind,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  continual  bustle  no- 
thing* was  ever  done.  Dame  Banks  was  in  fact  a  well-intentioned, 
worthy  woman,  with  a  restless  irritable  temper,  a  strong*  desire  to  do  her 
duty,  and  a  woeful  ig-norance  how  to  set  about  it.  She  was  rather  too 
old  to  be  taught  either ;  at  least  she  required  a  g-entler  instructor  than 
the  g-ood  churchwarden  ;  and  so  much  ill-will  was  spring-ing*  up  between 
them,  that  he  had  even  been  heard  to  reg"ret  the  loss  of  Dame  Whitaker's 
quietness,  when  very  suddenly  poor  Dame  Banks  fell  ill,  and  died.  The 
sword  had  worn  the  scabbard  ;  but  she  was  better  than  she  seemed ;  a 
thoroug-hly  well-meaning*  woman — g-rateful,  pious,  and  charitable ;  even 
our  man  of  office  admitted  this. 

The  next  in  succession  was  one  with  whom  my  trifling*  pen,  dearly  as 
that  light  and  fluttering*  instrument  loves  to  dally  and  disport  over  the 
surface  of  thing's,  must  take  no  saucy  freedom ;  one  of  whom  we  all  felt 
it  impossible  to  speak  or  to  think  without  respect ;  one  who  made  Farmer 
Brookes'  office  of  adviser  a  sinecure,  by  putting*  the  whole  school,  himself 
included,  into  its  proper  place,  setting*  every  body  in  order,  and  keeping* 
them  so.  I  don't  know  how  she  managed,  unless  by  g*ood  sense  and 
g-ood  humour,  and  that  happy  art  of  g*overnment,  which  seems  no  art  at 
all,  because  it  is  so  perfect ;  but  the  children  were  busy  and  happy,  the 
vestry  pleased,  and  the  churchwarden  contented.  All  went  well  under 
Mrs.  Allen. 

She  was  an  elderly  woman,  nearer  perhaps  to  seventy  than  to  sixty, 
and  of  an  exceedingly  venerable  and  prepossessing*  appearance.  Deli- 
cacy was  her  chief  characteristic — a  delicacy  so  complete  that  it  pervaded 
her  whole  person,  from  her  tall  slender  fig-ure,  her  fair,  faded  com- 
plexion, and  her  silver  hair,  to  the  exquisite  nicety  of  dress  by  which,  at 
all  hours  and  seasons  from  Sunday  morning*  to  Saturday  nig-ht,  she  was 
invariably  disling-uished.  The  soil  of  the  day  was  never  seen  on  her  ap- 
parel ;  dust  would  not  cling*  to  her  snowy  caps  and  handkerchiefs  :  such 
was  the  art  magic  of  her  neatness.  Her  very  pins  did  their  office  in  a 
different  manner  from  those  belonging*  to  other  people.  Her  manner 
was  gentle,  cheerful,  and  courteous,  with  a  simplicity  and  propriety  of 
expression  that  perplexed  all  listeners  ;  it  seemed  so  exactly  what  belongs 
to  the  highest  birth  and  the  highest  breeding.  She  was  humble,  very 
humble ;  but  her  humility  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  truly  Christian 
spirit,  and  would  equally  have  distinguished  her  in  any  station.  The 
poor  people,  always  nice  judges  of  behaviour,  felt,  they  did  not  know 
why,  that  she  was  their  superior ;  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  sus- 
pected her  to  be  their  equal — soriie  clergyman's  or  officer's  widow,  re- 
duced in  circumstances  ;  and  would  have  treated  her  as  such,  had  she 
not,  on  discovering  their  mistake,  eagerly  undeceived  them.  She  had 
been,  she  said,  all  her  life  a  servant,  the  personal  attendant  of  one  dear 
mistress,  on  whose  decease  she  had  been  recommended  to  Mr.  Lacy ; 
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and  to  his  kindness,  under  Providence,  was  indebted  for  a  home  and  a 
provision  for  her  helpless  age,  and  the  still  more  helpless  youth  of  a 
poor  orphan,  far  dearer  to  her  than  herself.  This  avowal,  althoug-h  it 
chang-ed  the  character  of  the  respect  paid  to  Mrs.  Allen,  was  certainly 
not  calculated  to  diminish  its  amount ;  and  the  new  mistress  of  Lady 
Lacy's  school,  and  the  beautiful  order  of  her  house  and  g-arden,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  pride  and  admiration  of  Aberleigh. 

The  orphan  of  whom  she  spoke  was  a  little  girl  about  eleven  years  old, 
who  lived  with  her,  and  whose  black  frock  bespoke  the  recent  death  of 
some  relative.  She  had  lately,  Mrs.  Allen  said,  lost  her  grandmother — 
her  only  remaining  parent,  and  had  now  no  friend  but  herself  on  earth  ; 
but  there  was  one  above  who  was  a  Father  to  the  fatherless,  and  he 
would  protect  poor  Jane  !  And  as  she  said  this,  there  was  a  touch  of 
emotion,  a  break  of  the  voice,  a  tremor  on  the  lip,  very  unlike  the  usual 
cheerfulness  and  self-command  of  her  manner.  The  child  w^as  evidently 
very  dear  to  her.  Jane  was,  indeed,  a  most  interesting  creature  :  not 
pretty — a  girl  of  that  age  seldom  is  ;  the  beauty  of  childhood  is  outgrown, 
that  of  youth  not  come  ;  and  Jane  could  scarcely  ever  have  had  any  other 
pretensions  to  prettiness,  than  the  fine  expression  of  her  dark  grey  eyes, 
and  the  general  sweetness  of  her  countenance.  She  was  pale,  thin,  and 
delicate;  serious  and  thoughtful  far  beyond  her  years  ;  averse  from  play, 
and  shrinking  from  notice.  Her  fondness  for  Mrs.  Alien,  and  her  con- 
stant and  unremitting  attention  to  her  health  and  comforts,  were  pecu- 
liarly remarkable.  Every  part  of  their  small  housewifery,  that  her 
height,  and  strength,  and  skill  would  enable  her  to  perform,  she  insisted 
on  doing,  and  many  things  far  beyond  her  power  she  attempted.  Never 
was  so  industrious  or  so  handy  a  little  maiden.  Old  Nelly  Chun,  the 
char-woman,  who  went  once  a  week  to  the  house,  to  wash,  and  bake, 
and  scour,  declared  that  Jane  did  more  than  herself ;  and  to  all  who 
knew  Nelly's  opinion  of  her  own  doings,  this  praise  appeared  super- 
lative. 

In  the  school-room  she  was  equally  assiduous,  not  as  a  learner,  but  as 
a  teacher.  None  so  clever  as  Jane  in  superintending  the  different  exer- 
cises of  the  needle,  the  spelling-book,  and  the  slate.  From  the  little 
workwoman's  first  attempt  to  insert  thread  into  a  pocket  handkerchief, 
that  digging  and  ploughing  of  cambric,  miscalled  hemming,  up  to  the 
nice  and  delicate  mysteries  of  stitching  and  button-holing :  from  the 
easy  junction  of  a  b,  ah,  and  h  a,  ba,  to  that  tremendous  sesquipedalian 
word  irrefragabUiti/,  at  which  even  I  tremble  as  I  write  ;  from  the  Nu- 
meration Table  to  Practice,  nothing  came  amiss  to  her.  In  figures  she 
was  particularly  quick.  Generally  speaking,  her  patience  with  the  otner 
children,  however  dull,  or  tiresome,  or  giddy  they  might  be,  was  ex- 
emplary ;  but  a  false  accomptant,  a  stupid  arithmetician,  would  put  her 
out  of  humour.  The  only  time  I  ever  heard  her  sweet,  gentle  voice 
raised  a  note  above  its  natural  key,  was  in  reprimanding  Susan  Wheeler, 
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a  Sturdy,  square-made,  rosy- cheeked  lass,  as  big*  a^ain  as  herself,  the 
dunce  and  beauty  of  the  school,  who  had  three  times  cast  up  a  sum  of 
three  figures,  and  three  times  made  the  total  wrong*.  Jane  oug-ht  to  have 
admired  the  ing-enuity  evinced  by  such  a  variety  of  error ;  but  she  did 
not ;  it  fairly  put  her  in  a  passion.  She  herself  was  not  only  clever  in 
fig-ures,  but  fond  of  them  to  an  extraordinary  deg-ree — luxuriated  in  Long- 
Division,  and  revelled  in  the  Rule-of-Three.  Had  she  been  a  boy,  she 
would  probably  have  been  a  great  mathematician,  and  have  won  that 
fickle,  fleeting-,  shadowy  wreath,  that  crown  made  of  the  rainbow,  that 
vainest  of  all  earthly  pleasures,  but  which  yet  is  a  pleasure — Fame. 

Happier,  far  happier  was  the  good,  the  lowly,  the  pious  child,  in  her 
humble  duties !  Grave  and  quiet  as  she  seemed,  she  had  many  moments  of 
intense  and  placid  enjoyment,  when  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over,  and  she 
sate  reading"  in  the  porch,  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Allen,  or  walked  with  her  in 
the  meadows  on  a  Sunday  evening-  after  church.  Jane  was  certainly  con- 
tented and  happy  ;  and  yet  every  one  that  saw  her,  thought  of  her  with 
that  kind  of  interest  which  is  akin  to  pity.  There  was  a  pale,  fragile 
g-race  about  her,  such  as  we  sometimes  see  in  a  rose  which  has  blown  in 
the  shade ;  or  rather,  to  change  the  simile,  the  drooping  and  delicate 
look  of  a  tender  plant  removed  from  a  hothouse  to  the  open  air.  We 
could  not  help  feeling  sure  (notwithstanding  our  mistake  with  regard  to 
Mrs.  Allen,)  that  this  was  indeed  a  transplanted  flower ;  and  that  the 
village  school,  however  excellently  her  habits  had  become  inured  to  her 
situation,  was  not  her  proper  atmosphere. 

Several  circumstances  corroborated  our  suspicions,  and  at  last, 
elicited  by  some  warm  praise  of  the  charming  child,  our  good  school- 
mistress disclosed  her  story.  Jane  Mowbray  was  the  grand- daughter 
of  the  lady  in  whose  service  Mrs.  Allen  had  passed  her  hfe.  Her 
father  had  been  a  man  of  high  family  and  splendid  fortune ;  had 
married  beneath  himself,  as  it  was  called,  a  friendless  orphan,  with  no 
portion  but  beauty  and  virtue  ;  and,  on  her  death,  which  followed  shortly 
on  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  had  plunged  into  every  kind  of  vice  and 
extravagance.  What  need  to  tell  a  tale  of  sin  and  suff"ering  ?  Mr. 
Mowbray  had  ruined  himself,  had  ruined  all  belonging  to  him,  and  finally 
had  joined  our  armies  abroad  as  a  volunteer,  and  had  fallen  undistin- 
guished in  his  first  battle.  The  news  of  his  death  was  fatal  to  his  in- 
dulgent mother;  and  when  she  too  died,  Mrs.  Allen  blessed  the  Provi- 
dence which,  by  throwing  in  her  way  a  recommendation  to  Lady  Lacy's 
school,  had  enabled  her  to  support  the  dear  object  of  her  mistress's  love 
and  prayers.  '  Had  Miss  Mowbray  no  connexions  ?'  was  the  natural 
question.  *  Yes  ;  one  very  near — an  aunt,  the  sister  of  her  father,  richly 
married  in  India.  But  Sir  Walter  was  a  proud,  and  a  stern  man,  upright 
in  his  own  conduct,  and  implacable  to  error.  Lady  Ely  was  a  sweet, 
gentle  creature,  and  doubtless  would  be  glad  to  extend  a  mother's  pro- 
tection to  the  orphan  ;  but  Sir  William — oh  I  he  was  so  unrelenting ! 
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He  had  abjured  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  all  connected  with  him.  She  had 
written  to  inform  them  where  the  dear  child  was,  but  had  no  expectation 
of  any  answer  from  India.' 

Time  verified  this  prediction.  The  only  tiding-s  from  India,  at  all  in- 
teresting* to  Jane  Mowbray,  were  contained  in  the  parag-raph  of  a  news- 
paper which  announced  Lady  Ely's  death,  and  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of 
protection  in  that  quarter.  Years  passed  on,  and  found  her  still  with 
Mrs.  Allen  at  Lady  Lacy's  Green,  more  and  more  beloved  and  respected 
from  day  to  day.  She  had  now  attained  almost  to  womanhood. 
Strang-ers,  I  believe,  called  her  plain  ;  we,  who  knew  her,  thoug-ht  her 
pretty.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  straight  as  a  cypress,  pliant  and  flexible 
as  a  willow,  full  of  gentle  grace,  whether  in  repose  or  in  motion.  She 
had  a  profusion  of  light  brown  hair,  a  pale  complexion,  dark  g-rey  eyes,  a 
smile  of  which  the  character  was  rather  sweet  than  g-ay,  and  such  a 
countenance !  no  one  could  look  at  her  without  wa  ling*  her  well,  or 
without  being"  sure  that  she  deserved  all  g"ood  wishes.  Her  manners 
"were  modest  and  elegant,  and  she  had  much  of  the  self-taught  knowledg^e, 
which  is,  of  all  knowledge,  the  surest  and  the  best,  because  acquired 
with  most  difficulty,  aud  fixed  in  the  memory  by  the  repetition  of  effort. 
Every  one  had  assisted  her  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  of  her  willing*- 
ness  to  accept  assistance ;  for  both  she  and  Mrs.  Allen  had  a  pride — call 
it  independence — which  rendered  it  impossible,  even  to  the  friends  who 
were  most  honoured  by  their  g-ood  opinion,  to  be  as  useful  to  them  as 
they  could  have  wished.  To  give  Miss  Mowbray  time  for  improvement 
had,  however,  proved  a  powerful  emollient  to  the  pride  of  our  dear 
schoolmistress  ;  and  that  time  had  been  so  well  employed,  that  her  ac- 
quirements were  considerable;  whilst  in  mind  and  character  she  was  truly 
admirable,  mild,  grateful,  and  afi'ectionate,  and  imbued  with  a  deep  relig-ious 
feeling",  which  influenced  every  action  and  pervaded  every  thoug-ht.  So 
g"ifted,  she  was  deemed  by  her  constant  friends,  the  vicar  and  his  lady,  per- 
fectly competent  to  the  care  and  education  of  children ;  it  was  ag"reed  that 
she  should  enter  a  neighbouring"  family,  as  a  successor  to  their  then  g-o- 
verness,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring" ;  and  she,  although  sad  at  the  pros- 
pect of  leaving"  her  aged  protectress,  acquiesced  in  their  decision. 

One  fine  Sunday  in  the  October  preceding-  this  dreaded  separation,  as 
Miss  Mowbray,  with  Mrs.  Allen  leaning"  on  her  arm,  was  slowly  follow- 
ing" the  little  train  of  Lady  Lacy's  scholars  from  church,  an  elderly  g-en 
tleman,  sickly-looking"  and  emaciated,  accosted  a  pretty  young"  woman, 
who  was  loitering^  with  some  other  girls  at  the  churchyard  g-ate,  and 
asked  her  several  questions  respecting"  the  school  and  its  mistress.  Susan 
Wheeler  (for  it  happened  to  be  our  old  acquaintance,)  was  delig"hted  to 
be  singled  out  by  so  grand  a  gentleman,  and  being"  a  kind-hearted  creature 
in  the  main,  spoke  of  the  school-house  and  its  inhabitants  exactly  as  they 
deserved. 

This  stranger,  so  drooping,   so  sickly,   so  emaciated,  was  the  proud 
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Indian  uncle,  the  stern  Sir  Walter  Ely  !  Sickness  and  death  had  been 
busy  with  him  and  with  his.  He  had  lost  his  health,  his  wife,  and  his 
children ;  but,  softened  by  affliction,  he  bowed  to  the  rod,  and  blessed 
the  hand  that  chastened  him.  He  was  returned  to  Eng-land  a  new  man, 
anxious  to  forg-ive  and  to  be  forg-iven,  and,  above  all,  desirous  to  repair 
his  neglect  and  injustice  toward  the  only  remaining;  relative  of  the  wife 
whom  he  had  so  fondly  loved  and  so  tenderly  lamented.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  such  a  niece  as  Jane  Mowbray  was  welcomed  with  no  common  joy. 
His  delight  in  her,  and  his  g-ratitude  toward  her  protectress,  were  un- 
bounded. He  wished  them  both  to  accompany  him  home,  and  reside 
with  him  constantly.  Jane  promised  to  do  so  ;  but  Mrs.  Allen,  with  her 
usual  admirable  feeling-  of  propriety,  clung;  to  the  spot  which  had  been  to 
her  a  *  city  of  refuge,'  and  refused  to  leave  it  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties 
of  uncle  and  of  niece.  It  was  a  happy  decision  for  Aberleigh  ;  for  what 
would  Aberleig-h  have  done  without  its  g-ood  schoolmistress  ? 

She  lives  there  still,  its  ornament  and  its  pride ;  and  every  year  Jane 
Mowbray  comes  for  a  long-  visit,  and  makes  a  holiday  in  the  school  and 
in  the  whole  place  ;  Jane  Mowbray  did  I  say  ? — No !  not  Jane  Mowbray 
now.  She  has  chang-ed  that  dear  name  for  the  only  name  that  could  be 
dearer : — she  is  married — married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Lacy,  the 
lineal  representative  of  Dame  Eleanor  Lacy,  the  honoured  foundress  of 
the  school.  It  was  in  a  voice  tremulous  more  from  feeling*  than  from 
ag-e,  that  Mrs.  Allen  welcomed  the  young-  heir,  when  he  broug-ht  his  fair 
bride  to  Aberleigh ;  and  it  was  with  a  yet  strong-er  and  deeper  emotion 
that  the  brideg-room,  with  his  own  Jane  in  his  hand,  visited  the  asylum 
which  she  and  her  venerable  g-uardian  owed  to  the  benevolence  and  the 
piety  of  his  ancestress,  whose  g-ood  deeds  had  thus  showered  down  bless- 
ings on  her  remote  posterity. 


IHE     END. 
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West    Harlow Meyer 

Wieland  ....  Kugelgen  . .  Cooper 
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GERMAN   POPULAR  STORIES, 

Collected  by  MM.  Grimm,    from  Oral  Tradition.     Fourth  Edition,  with   12  Etchings  by 

Georoe  Cruikshank,  price  7s. 

'This  Book  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  man  as  a  curiosity^  and  of  the  child  as  an  amusement,'— 
New  Monthly  Magazine. 


A  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES, 

Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank,  price  7s. 

•  Of  the  first  volume  of  this  entertaining  publication  we  spoke  very  favorably  ;  and  what  with  tiie  German 
varieties  in  this  sequel  of  well  known  nursery  tales,  and  the  clever  designs  of  Geo;g<>  Cruikshank,  certain  it  is 
that  volume  the  second  deserves  almost  equal  praise.'— Literary  Gazette. 


POINTS  OF  HUMOUR, 

Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Designs,  by  George  Cruikshank,  on  Copper  and  Wood.   Parts 
1  and  2,  Royal  8vo.  price  8s, ;  coloured  12s.  6d  ;  and  India  proofs  12s.  6d.  each. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL, 

A  Series  of  Naval  Sketches,  descriptive  of  the  Life  of  a  Man-of- War's- Man,  by  an  Old 
Sailor.  Printed  in  demy  4to,  with  Twelve  characteristic  Illustrations  on  Copper  by  George 
Cruikshank,  coloured  in  Costume,  in  addition  to  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  price 
One  Guinea,  boards. 

'  In  compliment  to  tlie  inexhaustible  talent  and  drollery  of  George  Cruikshank,  we  have  put  this  article  a 
the  head  of  our  department  of  ihe  Fine  Arts ;  and  it  well  deserves  tliat  grace.  Yet  it  must  not  be  fancied 
that  we  mean  to  deroj^ate  from  the  literary  merits  of  the  '•  Old  Sailor,"  wliuse  Smoilet  like  humour  and  genuine 
nautical  characteristics  so  often  occupied  that  ])oriion  of  the  Literary  Gazette  in  which  we  endeavour  to  lij^hten 
and  enliven  its  graver  pages.  Indeed,  these  Tales  (or  the  far  greater  number  of  them)  now  so  cleverly  brouglit 
together,  were  originally  printed  in  our  columns  ;  where  they  oi)tained  so  much  popularity,  as  to  lead 
to  their  being  repui>lishedin  this  collected  form,  with  the  adduion  of  the  artist's  merry,  grotesque,  and  laughable 
designs.' — Literary  Gazette. 


MORE   MORNINGS  AT  BOW  STREET,  ^ 

A  New  Series  of  the  most  humorous  and  entertaining  Reports,  b}'  Joh  n  Wight,  of  the  Morn- 
ing Herald.  With  a  Frontispiece  and  twenty-five  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 
10s.  6d.     A  few  copies  are  printed  on  India  paper,  price  l5s. 

India  and  plain  impressions  of  the  Cuts  may  be  had  separately,  price  lOs.  6d.  and  6s. 


TALES  OF  IRISH  LIFE, 

Illustrative  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  People,  collected  during  a  resi- 
dence of  several  years  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  with  Illustrations  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.    In  Q  vols,  price  12s. 

'There is  much  matter  worthy  of  earnest  national  attention  in  these  fictions;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  characteristic  and  amusing' — Literary  Gazette. 

'  The  designs  of  George  Cruikshank,  in  this  work,  are  sufficient  to  render  any  tales  immortal.'— Hritish  Press. 

*  A  hue  of  nature  pervades  them— an  air  of  reality  invests  themj — life,  actual  life,  is  stamped  upon  the  incidents 
and  upon  the  cliaraciers.'— Dublin  M  .mine  Regisier. 

'These  volumes  are  calculated  to  do  much  gooa.'— Dublin  and  Lorrdon  Magazine. 

'We  recommend  the  whole  to  the  perusal  of  our  readeis,  as  highly  worthy  of  their  attention.— Critical  Gazette 


HANS  OF  ICELAND, 

A  Tale,  with  four  highly  finished  Etchings  by  Gkorge  Cruikshank.      Price  Is.  6d. 

'Some  say  this  monster  was  a  witcli, 
Some  sny  he  was  a  devil.'— Draoon  of  Wantley, 
*RealJy  Hans  of  Iceland  is  altogetlier  one  of  the  best  productions  of  its  class  which  we  iiave  seen.  There  is  a 
power  about  it  resembling  one  of  Fuseli's  pictures,  and  Cruikshank'^  designs  are  capital.' — Literary  Gazette. 


THE   HUxMOURIST; 

A  Chaste  Collection  of  Entertaining  Tales,  Anecdotes,  Epigrams,  Witty  Sayings.  &c.  Ori- 
ginal and  Selected.  Embellished  with  Forty  coloured  Plates,  Drawn  and  Engraved  by 
George  Cruikshank.     In  Four  Volumes,  5s   each. 


ECCENTRIC  TALES, 

From  the    German  of  VV^.  F.  Von  Kosewitz.     Embellished   with  twenty  coloured  Illustra- 
tions by  Gi^oRGE  Cruikshank,  from  Sketches  by  Alfred  Crowquill.     Price  15s. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  LORD  BYRON, 

by  Geo.  Clinton,  Esq,  with  a  Portrait  and  Forty  illustralions,  by  Geo.   Crujkshank. 


-  ' 


